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Edited by Gary C. Tarbert. Annual Cumulations published shortly after the close of each year, $68. 00/ year. 
Periodical Issues appear bimonthly (every second issue cumulates the preceding issue), subscription, 


$68.00/year. 


Annual Cumulations of BR/ from 1965-1974, Citing Over 700,000 Book Reviews 


With the publication of the retrospective index 
for 1969, the three-year gap that formerly existed 
in BR/ coverage has been filled. This is an appro- 
priate time for libraries with broken runs of BR/ to 
order all missing back volumes. Covering 700,000 
reviews of 340,000 books and stretching from 
1965 through 1974, the ten volumes of BA/, all 
of which are in print, offer an unmatched research 
resource. 


Book Review Index covers all reviews appearing 
in over 230 magazines and newspapers, including 
all major literary and educational periodicals plus 
more specialized publications that review books 
on arts and crafts, business and economics, religion 
and philosophy, minority affairs, current social 
issues, and many other topics. Each listing pro- 
vides the author's name, title of book, reviewing 
publication, date of issue, and page of review. 


REVIEWERS PRAISE "BOOK REVIEW INDEX" 


"A basic reference tool which belongs in all 
libraries" (Choice, January, 1966). 


"No other indexing service offers the speed 
and diversity of Book Review Index. It is 
recommended for all libraries” (Booklist and 


mm Books Bulletin, November 15, 


“BRI will certainly become a first choice for 


all libraries since its scope is so broad, and 
its accuracy and timeliness exceptional“ 
(Nancy Buckeye, Reference Services Review, 
October /December 1974). 


All Gale Books are sent on 30-day 
approval. Place standing orders for 


periodical issues and annual cumu- 
lations of BRI. 


GALE RESEARCH CO. sook tower. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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People will be talking about 


The Adams Chronicles 


Public Television's Major Bicentennial Series 









THE ADAMS CHRONICLES 
premieres on PBS stations the 
week of January 19, 1976. This ' 
outstanding series dramatizes 150 
years of a family that helped to 
design, preserve, and expand the 
American Republic. Its evocation of 
early American life will undoubtedly 
draw thousands of people to their local 
"libraries to learn more about the times in which the extraordinary 
Adams family lived. 

Educational Associates, a division of Little, Brown'and Company, 
has worked closely with WNET/13, New York, the series producer, 
to prepare the books that complement THE ADAMS CHRONI- 
CLES and expand upon its major themes. These books give televi- 
sion viewers a much better historical understanding and appreciation 
of the thirteen television episodes and the basic issues they drama- 
tize: issues of freedom and justice, of government and social life. 

The books include: 

The World of the Adams Chronicles: Forging Our Nation, edited by 
David J. Rothman. This book places each of the thirteen television 
episodes in the wider context of American history. It features 53 
first-person accounts of prominent as well as common Americans of 
the 18th and 19th centuries and gives readers and viewers a vivid 
sense of what life was like in America during these historic years. 
Paperback, Illustrated, 250 pages, $6.95. (757691) 

The Adams Chronicles: A Student Guide, by Regina Janes for Coast 
Community College District. This study guide brings together the 
key elements of the television series and the print materials. It 
features chronological charts and maps as well as explanatory over- 
views of the significant events that took place during the founding of 
the American Republic. Paperback, 128 pages, $3.95. (457691) 

These two books can be purchased separately or together with the 
major new trade book, The Adams Chronicles: Four Generations of 


Greatness, which is available in trade 
bookstores for $17.50. This book, 
written by Jack Shepherd, with an 
Introduction by Daniel J. Boorstin, is a 
beautifully illustrated history of four 
generations of the Adams family, told 
largely through the Adamses' own words, 
letters, and diaries. Hardcover, color and black and 
white illustrations and photographs, 480 pages. 
Special *Pre-Pak" Edition Saves $8.45 Per Order 

The books by Rothman, Janes, and Shepherd are available in a 
special “pre-pak” edition (three books packaged together) for $19.95. 
They have a retail value of $28.40. The special “pre-pak” edition 
saves $8.45 on each order. This special “pre-pak” edition has its own 
Book Code Number. (784982) 

An Ideal Time To Establish Discussion Groups 

THE ADAMS CHRONICLES also gives libraries a perfect 
opportunity to take an active role in their community Bicentennial 
celebration. They can work with their community to establish dis- 
cussion groups that focus on the basic issues that Americans today 
have inherited from the Adamses’ generations. 

The Adams Chronicles: A Discussion Leader's Guide, prepared by 
the University of California, San Diego, has been specially prepared 
for use by discussion leaders and participants. It previews all thir- 
teen television episodes and makes valuable suggestions for studying 
THE ADAMS CHRONICLES with the wealth of resources that are 
available. Paperback, 32 pages, $1.95. (531960) 

Discussion Group Referral Service 

Educational Associates has established a discussion group referral 
service to help groups get more people to participate. We will inform 
individuals how to contact you in order to join your group. To register 
for this service, and to receive a free, attractively designed poster 
promoting discussion groups, write to: THE ADAMS CHRONI- 
CLES, P.O. Box 6069, Boston, Mass. 02209. 


Wide: oU RES E Bru GE Le PS ERR reer Ael a pr diga dada. 7-45 
Order books from Little, Brown and Company, 200 West Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154, or call 617-890-0250. 


THE ADAMS CHRONICLES is a thirteen-week television series produced by WNET/13, New York, 
for national distribution by the Public Broadcasting Service. 
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The Gaylord Circulation 
Control System 





"Its Performance 
is our Responsibility" 


... Gaylord 


Libraries are our only business. 

When we install a circulation system, 
we take 100% responsibility for design, 
research and development, supply, 
installation, maintenance... 

Total performance. 


Nobody else takes that kind of start-to-finish, 
complete responsibility. 
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1876-1976: Celebrating the 
Association's Centennial. 
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DATEBOOK/ Of library events to come; through June. 
PAGE ONE/ Has Starr reached his nova? 
ON MY MIND/ “Cracks in the Library Bell:” an editorial. 


IN THE NEWS/ Reaction to possible House takeover of LC 
Madison Memorial Building. Rural libraries eligible for new 
federal funds. Special report on the Florence Protocol by Robert 
W. Frase. World Congress of Librarians announced. 


VIGNETTE/ “A Civil War General Surveys the Library Field in 
1876, Creates a Corps of Librarians from Scattered Troops," 
by Elizabeth M. Corbett. 


ACTION LINE/  AL's information and referral column. 


COMMENTARY/ A correspondent asks, “What’s wrong with 
tap-dancing?" Readers keep AL on its toes. 


ALA CENTENNIAL/ "Celebrate!" is the theme of ALA's 100th 
birthday extravaganza, and to kick off the year, AL offers a 
tri-part feature: 

"An Artist's Preview," by Hugh McMahon: p. 26. 

Official Conference and Hotel Reservation Information: p. 37. 

“An ALA Pictorial Scrapbook; Part |, the First 50 Years": p. 42. 


THE NEW BRITISH LIBRARY/ "Don't Call It the British Museum 
Library!” The British drop “haitches” in Covent Garden and the 
word “museum” in parts of Bloomsbury. A special report by 
Chris Wright. 


LIBRARY LIFE/ Would you buy a used kimono from Tony Randall? 


THE SOURCE/ Brief articles and current information in major 
library areas. 


Note: The Index to Volume 6 of American Libraries will be published in 
next month's issue. The annual pre-conference issue will appear in June. 


Great American Libraries 


AL begins its January to May cover series with the Redwood Library and 
Athenaeum, the oldest library structure in the U.S. still dedicated to its 
original purpose. Incorporated in 1747, it was launched by a gift from 


Abraham Redwood, Esq., designed by Peter Harrison, and built in 1748- 
50. It served as a British officers’ club in 1776 and as the state capitol 
building in 1780. The original temple-like structure has been consider- 
ably expanded by the generous gifts of Newport residents. Cover artist: 
Richard Grosvenor (see p. 25). 




















your sharp- 
student checkers are on duty? 


If you're hiring student 
checkers because it provides extra 
income for some needy students, 
that's fine. But if you're doing 
it because you sincerely think it'll 
eliminate book thefts, you're 
kidding yourself. 

When there's a continuous 
stream of people coming and 
going, the checkers can't possibly 
check everyone's briefcase. 

And when the traffic is slow, the 
checker is tempted to use the time 
to catch up on his studying. 

The point is, even if you had 
the world's most conscientious 
checkers, unless they physically 
frisk everyone leaving the library, 
you will continue to lose books. 

And that's where 
Tattle-Tape® comes in. 

Tattle-Tape Book Detection 


Systems electronically “frisk”’ 
everyone who walks through the 
checkout area. The system is 


Why should you worry 


about boolcstealing when 


give you all the information you 
need. Just write on your letter- 
head to 3M Detection Systems, 


designed so that any treated book Building 220-9E, 3M Center, 


will signal the alarm, no matter 


St. Paul, Mn. 55101. If possible, 


where it is hidden. Or, "forgotten." tell us roughly how many books 
And your Tattle-Tape system you have in your facility. 


will never spend its time sipping 
pop, reading, or goofing off. 

It just sits there, eternally 
vigilant, unafraid to ring the 
alarm on anyone, whether lowly 
Freshman or lofty Ph.D. 

And that's why libraries all 
across the country are switching 
to Tattle-Tape book detection 
systems. They report cutting 
book losses by up to 9095. And 
that means you can spend money 
buying new books instead of 
constantly replacing stolen books. 

Want to learn more? We'll 
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If you're going to hire 
someone to do a job with 
impersonal efficiency, the way 
to do it is to hire y; 


a machine. 


Tattle-Tape. 
$0 you can run 


alending library. 


Instead of a 


stealing library. 


3 COMPANY 


Detection Systems 














Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Michele Heinz 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


January 

8-13: National Audio-Visual Assn. Annual 
Conv. and Exhibit, Rivergate Conv. Ctr., 
New Orleans. Jim Thompson, Convention 
Dept., NAVA, 3150 Springs St., Fairfax, 
VA 22030 (703-273-7200). 

9-10: Southwest Regional Federal 
Documents Workshop, U. Houston, 
Houston. Approx. $40, inc. 3 meals. Ref. 
materials available, automated retrieval, 
collection development & maintenance, the 
depository program, and speakers from 
NTIS & GPO. B. Kile, Documents Div., 
Fondren L., Rice U., Box 1892, Houston 
77001. 


10-13: Developing Dynamic Public Library 
Services Responsive to Community Needs 
(see Sept. 26-30, p. 520, October AL). 


12-23: The Thirty-Fourth Institute: 
Introduction to Modern Archives 
Administration, Natl. Archives Bldg., Wash., 
D.C. Spons., Dept. of Hist., American U., 
LC, Md. Hall of Records. 3 cred. All phases 
of archives and ms. work, esp. pub. records 
and archives. Dept. of History, American 
U., 84th Arch. Inst., Wash., DC 20016 
(202-686-2404). 

14-15: UN Training Session for UN 
Documents, New York. Spons. ALA/ 
GODORT International Docs. Task Force. 
M. Pease, IDTF Working Group on 


- Workshops, 551 Warren Blvd., Garden City 


South, NY 11530. 


15-16: Management of the Library in 
Transition: Analysis && Administration of 
Automated Systems and Services for the 
Library Manager, McCormick Inn, Chicago. 
Spons., Amer. Soc. for Info. Sci., and 
Ringgold Mgmt. Syst. Div. $95, ASIS 
members; $115, nonmembers. Same 
workshop to be held in 5 add'l. cities in "76. 
Attendance limited to 200. F. Spigai, P.O. 
Box 490, Phoenix, OR 97535. 


16-18: Assn. of American Library Schools, 
Palmer House, Chicago. J. Phillips, Exec. 
Sec., AALS, 471 Park Ln., State College, 
PA 16801. 


19-Feb. 29: Planning Information Systems, 
Inter-American L. School, U. Antioquia, 
Medellin, Colombia, S.A. $200. Conducted 
in Spanish. Applicants must send photocopy 
of adv. degree from accred. |. sch. w/Itr. 

of application & resume; knowledge of 
systems analysis required. Intro. to planning 
info. systems and use of political and social 
data in the interchange of info.— the 
limitations & advances—plus cult. and 
sociol. factors of system users. U. Antioquia, 
Apartado Aéreo 1307, Medellin, Colombia. 


19-Feb. 29: Methodology of Investigation, 
Inter-American L. School, U. Antioquia, 
Medellin, Colombia, S.A. $200. Conducted 
in Spanish. Applicants must send photocopy 


=BOOK 


of adv. degree from accred. 1. sch. w/Itr. 
of application & resume. Epistemology & 
phil. of scientific investigation & its 
application. U. Antioquia, Apartado Aéreo 
1307, Medellin, Colombia. 

22-24: Library and Information Center 
Update 1976, Pratt Inst., GSLIS, Brooklyn. 
$135 reg. fee. Apply by Jan. 15. Conference 
on fund-raising for ls. designed for the 

]. personnel in mid-upper mgmt. who 
secure funding. PI/GSLIS, Brooklyn, NY 
11205 (212-636-3702). 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference - 
Chicago July 18-24, 1976 
Detroit June 19-25, 1977 


ALA Midwinter 
Chicago 
Washington 


January 18-24, 1976 
Jan. 30—Feb. 5, 1977 


Executive Board 
Spring Meeting 


Children’s Book Week 
November 8-14, 1976 


National Library Week 
April 4-10, 1976 


April 28-May 2 





23-24: Continuing Library Education and 
Network Exchange Assembly Meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago. Organization, 
governance, products & service of continuing 
educ.; self-assessment; evaluation criteria; 
and financing. Procedural issues rel. to 
CLENE. E. Stone, CLENE, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington, DC 20064. 


28: Legal Aspects of Information, Roosevelt 
Hotel, NYC. Spons., SLA and ASIS. Disc. 
of copyright issues by lns., publishers, 

and Off. of the Register of Copyrights. Other 
topics: Freedom of Info. Act, networks 

and info. access, & legal problems of 
microform. C. Boris, Life Office Mgmt. 
Assn., 100 Park Ave., NYC 10017 
(212-725-1800), or L. Valuck, R.R. 
Bowker, 1180 Ave. of the Americas, NYC 
10036 (212-764-3387). 


28-29: Teamwork—the Path to Better 
Schools, Columbus Hilton, Ohio. Spons., 
Ohio Assn. of School Lns. Conf. designed 
for educ. teams of media specialists and 
an administrator. S. Gooding, 10616 
Knollview Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45241. 


28-Feb. 1: Art Ls. Society of N. America 
Annual Conf., Palmer House, Chicago. 
J. A. Hoffberg, ARLIS/NA, Box 3692, 
Glendale, CA 91201. 


29-30: Young Adult Services, Ariz. St. L. 
Ext. Service, Tempe. Team of experts 
explore how to reach this "difficult" age 
group. S. Lawrence, Ariz. St. L. Ext. 
Service, 2219 S. 48th St., Tempe 85282 
(602-271-5841). 

Late Jan.: Post Semester Course in London. 
Spons., Ctr. for Advemt. of L.-Info. Sci., 
CUNY. Costs & dates not finalized, but 

low costs expected. Site visits & disc. 





sessions involving 1.-info. sci. projects in 
U.K. with intnatl. importance, particularly 
in U.S. V.S. Sessions, Ctr. for Advcmt. of 
L.-Info. Sci., CUNY/GS & UC, 33 W. 42nd 
St., NYC 10036 (212-790-4413). 


February 


1-4: National Council of Organizations for 
Children and Youth ( NCOCY ) Bicentennial 
Conf. on Children, Washington, D.C. ALA 
members rec. regis. discount. Focus on 
issues affecting children & their families: 
income support, child health, & child care. 
NCOCY, 1910 K St., N.W., Washington 
20006. 


5-6: New Hampshire Ed. Media Assn. G. 
Nielsen (603-924-3869). 


12: Information Centers in Academic 
Environment, U. Ky./ CLS, Student Ctr., 
Lexington. Gerald Lazorick discusses info. 
centers; function, funding, relationships, 
services, problems, and prospects. U. Ky./ 
CLS, Lexington 40506. 


12-14: Media Ed. Conf. of California, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco. E. Billings 
(415-844-1743). 


14-Mar. 20: Staff Enrichment for Outreach 
Services: Communication Techniques, 

W. Mich. U./SL, Kalamazoo. 1 hr. cred., 
$30.50. Apply by January 3. Mini-course for 
WMU’s LIB 690, Studies in Lnship. 
Pre-req.: Basic crse. in ref. serv. Saturday 
morning classes. J. Lowrie, WMU/SL, 
Kalamazoo 49001 (616-383-1849). See Jan. 
10-Feb. 7 & March 27-April 24 for other 
LIB 690 mini-courses. 


16-20: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent State 
U. L., Ohio. Primarily for mid-mgmt./ 
systems pers. in institutions beg. network 
particip. A. M. Allison, Univ. Ls., Kent 
SU, Kent 44242. 


25-28: Educational Technology in Higher 
Education—Critical Issues 1976, Hanford 
Hse. Hotel, Richland, Wash. Spons., Info. 
Futures, Advance reg. required by January 
80. Budgets, program admin., new 
technology. Includes problem-solving 
seminar on Feb. 28. Conf. Mgr., Dept. 
CIC-1, Info. Futures, 2217 University Sta., 
Pullman 99163. 


27-28: Puppetry and the Oral Tradition 
workshop. Spons., Children’s and Young 
Adults’ Librarians of Missouri with Cent. 
Mo. State U., Warrensburg. P. Behler, 
Children’s and YA Services, Mo. State L., 
808 E. High St., Jefferson City 65101. 


March 

7-9: Alaska LA Annual Conf., Juneau. 

L. Coatney, AkLA Conf. Arr. Chmn., 
Alaska State L., Pouch G, Juneau 99801. 


7-12: Sixteenth Audio-Visual Institute for 
Effective Communications, Indiana U. 
Co-spons., IU A-V Center and Natl. A-V 
Assn. $350 includes books, reg. costs, 
manuals, social events. Art and technol. of 
AV communications, training for all fields. 
NAVA, 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, VA 22030 . 
(703-273-7200). 
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0: National Federation of Abstracting & 
Indexing Services Annual Conf., 
_ Christopher Inn, Columbus, Ohio, NFAIS, 


... 8401 Market St., Philadelphia 19104 


(215-349-8495). 


11: Library Personnel: Your Most 
Important Resource, U. Ky./CLS, Student 
Ctr., Lexington. Margaret Myers, dir. of 
ALA's Office for L. Personnel Resources, 
speaks on placement, women in mgmt., 
in-service training, & discrimination. U. 
Ky./CLS, Lexington 40506. 


10-12: Processing and Automation at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Spons., ALA-ISAD. Automated systems in 
operational, plng. & dvpt. phases at LC 
covered in depth; tour of LC Processing 

~ Dept. opt. on 3rd day. D. Hammer, 
ALA/ISAD, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 60611 
(312-944-6780). 


23-25: EURIM ( European Conf. on 
Research into the Mgmt. of Info. Services 
and Ls.) 2, RAI International 
Congrescentrum, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Spons., Aslib in assoc. with 5 European 
organizations. Conf. on applic. of research 
in info. services & ls. Conf. Organizer, 
Aslib, 3 Belgrave Sq., London SWIX 

8PL, England. 


25-27: Oklahoma LA, Lincoln Plaza Inn, 
Oklahoma City. F. Kennedy, Exec. Sec., 
OLA, 1629 Camden Way, Oklahoma City 
73116 or A. Hanna, 6509 N.W. 31, 


e Bethany 78008. 


27-April 24: Library Service for Senior 
Citizens, W. Mich. U./SL, Kalamazoo. 
Apply by January 3. 1 hr. cred., $30.50. 
Mini-course for WMU's LIB 690, Studies 
in Lnship. Pre-req.: basic crse. in ref. serv. 
' Saturday morning classes. J. Lowrie, 
WMU/SL, Kalamazoo 49001 
(616-383-1849). See Jan. 10-Feb. 2 & 
Feb. 14-March 20 for other LIB 690 
mini-courses. 


31-April 2: Utah LA Annual Conf., Hilton 
Hotel, Salt Lake City. T. Hogan, Salt Lake 
Cnty. L. Sys., 2197 E. 7000 S., Salt Lake 
84121. 


April 

5-7: American National Metric Council 
annual conf., Washington Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. ANMC Conf. Reg., c/o 
Suite 700, 1629 K St., N.W., Washington 
20006. 


8-11: International Conference on Art 
Periodicals, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, and the Univ. of Sussex. Spons., 
Art Ls. Society of the United Kingdom, in 
coll. with Art Ls. Soc. of N. America. 
Participants: primarily art Ins. Peter R. B. 
Moore, Tutor Ln., Hertfordshire Col. of 
Art and Design, 7 Hatfield Rd., St. Albans, 
Herts., Eng. 


- 9: May Hill Arbuthnot Lecture, Bovard 
Aud., U. Southern Calif., Los Angeles. 
Spons., ALA/Children's Services Div. & 14 
S. Calif. institutions & assns. Jean Fritz, feat. 
speaker. Free tickets (2 per person) avail. 
after March 1 by sending SSAE to P. 
Moxom, Children's Svcs., L.A.P.L., 630 W. 
5th St., Los Angeles 90017. 


... JANUARY 1976 
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15: Continuing Education: Dynamic Force 


in Library Change, U. Ky./CLS, Student 
Ctr., Lexington. Elizabeth Stone discusses 
need for a National Program of Library 
Continuing Ed. U. Ky./CLS, Lexington 
40506. 


21-24: Florida LA, Diplomat Hotel, 
Hollywood. V. Nistendirk, Exec. Sec., FLA, 
2862 W. W. Kelly Rd., Tallahassee 32301. 


22-23: Women's History, Natl. Archives 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. Spons., Natl. 
Archives and Records Service. $15. 

Sources for documenting the role of women 
in American history; formal papers & panel 
sessions on women in the Revolutionary 
period, public life, and the impact of WWs 
I&II on women. M. Deutrich, NARS, 
Washington 20408. 


22-24: Popular Culture Assn. Annual Mtg., 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


25-27: Wyoming LA Annual Conf., 
Cheyenne. L. Wile, Dir., Johnson Cnty. L., 
Buffalo, WY 82834. 


25-28: Economics of Library Automation, 
Illini Union, U. Ill., Urbana. Spons., U. Ill./ 
GSLS. Examination of automated vs. 
manual system and of when 1. can justify 
independent dvpt. of a computer system. 
E. Kalb, 116 Illini Hall, UI/GSLS, 
Champaign 61820. 


29-May 1: Oregon LA Annual Conf., The 
Dunes Ocean Front Resort, Lincoln City. 
C. Ventgen, Coos Bay P.L., 525 Anderson, 
Coos Bay 97420. 


May 

6-8: Midwestern Academic Lns. Conference 
(MALC) Annual Mtg., U. Northern Iowa 
L., Cedar Falls. D. Hieber, Head of Circ., 

U. Northern Iowa L., Cedar Falls 50618. 


6-8: New England Ed. Media Assn. spring 
conf., The Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N.H. J. F. Giorgio, Pres., 
Fairfield Pub. Schools, Fairfield, CT 06430. 


9-21: Library Administrators Development 
Program, Donaldson Brown Ctr., Port 
Deposit, Md. Spons., U. Md./CLIS. 
Participants: sr. admin. personnel of large 
l. systems—pub., research, acad., spec., 
govt., and school. Resident program: 
seminars, lectures, case analyses on admin. 
issues which sr. mgrs. encounter. E. T. 
Knight, L. Admin. Dvpmt. Prog., UM/ 
CLIS, College Pk., MD 20742. 


10-11: Symposium on the Book Arts, 

U. Ala./GSLS. Special emphasis on private 
press books. J. D. Ramer, Dean, UA/GSLS, 
Box 6242, University, AL 35486 
(205-348-4610). 


10-15: Pacific Rim Conference on Children's 
Literature, U. of Brit. Col./SL. $100. 
Speakers from all parts of the world will 
discuss problems of writing and illus. for 
children. S. A. Egoff, UBC/SL, 2075 
Wesbrook Pl., Vancouver, BC V6T 1W5. 


10-28: Typographic Workshop, U. Ala./ 
GSLS. Intro. to fine printing & book design. 
J. D. Ramer, Dean, UA/GSLS, Box 6242, 
University, AL 35486 (205-348-4610). 


13-15: Sixth Annual Conf. on Library 
Orientation for Academic Libraries, Eastern 
Mich. U. campus, Ypsilanti. “Library 






Instruction in the ’70s: A State of the Art"— 
speakers, panels, & exhibit of |. instruc. 
matls. H. Rader, Orientation Ln., Ctr. of Ed. 
Resources, EMU, Ypsilanti 48197. 


June 


* 21-25: American Theological LA Annual 


Conf., Calvin Theological Sem., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Rev. E. R. W. Schultz, U. 
Ln., Wilfrid Laurier U., Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada N2L 3C5. 





KEYWORD INDEX 


Academic info. centers Feb. 12 
Administrators dvpmt. May 9-12 
Academic l. orientation May 13-15 
Alaska LA March 7-9 
Amer. National Metric Council April 5-7 
American Theological LA June 21-25 
May Hill Arbuthnot Lec. April 9 
Archives administration Jan. 12-13 
Art Ls. Society of N. Amer. Jan. 28-Feb. 1 
Art periodicals April 8-11 
Assn. of Amer. L. Schools Jan. 16-18 
Audiovisual communications Mar, 7-12 
Automated systems, LC March 10-12 
Automated systems and services Jan. 15 
Book arts May 10-11 
May 10-28 
CLENE Assembly Jan. 23-24 
Child advocacy Feb. 1-4 
Children's literature April 9 
May 10-15 
Continuing education Jan. 23-24 
April 15 
Copyright Jan. 28 
Educational technology Feb. 25-28 
Federal documents Jan. 9-10 
Florida LA April 21-24 
Fund raising Jan. 22-24 
Illinois Assn. of School Lns. Dec: 3-5 
Information systems Jan. 19 
Legal aspects of info. Jan. 28 
London two-week seminar Late Jan. 
Media Ed. Conf. of California ^ Feb. 12-14 
Midwestern Acad. Lns. Conf. 
(MALC) May 6-8 
Natl. Audio-Visual Assn. Jan. 8-18 


Natl. Council of Organizations for 
Children and Youth (NCOCY) Feb. 1-4 
Natl. Fed. of Abstracting & 
Indexing Services 
New England Ed. Media Assn. 


March 9-10 
May 6-8 


New Hampshire Ed. Media Assn. Feb. 5-6 
OCLC Feb. 16-20 
Oklahoma LA March 25-27 
On-line networks Feb. 16-20 
Oregon LA April 29-May 1 
Outreach services Feb. 14 
Personnel resources March 11 
Popular Culture Assn, April 22-24 
Private press books May 10-11 
Public l. services Jan. 10-13 
Puppetry Feb. 27-28 

Research, applic. in info. 
svcs. & ls. March 23-25 
Research methodology Jan. 19-Feb. 29 
School In.-administrator coop. ^ Jan. 28-29 
Sr. citizens l, service March 27 
Typography May 10-28 
UN documents Jan. 14-15 
Utah LA March 31-April 2 
Women's history April 22-23 
Wyoming LA April 25-27 
Young adult services Jan. 29-30 
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% Federal 
Dione ox Guide 


17% Edition 


f.p. host 


Clergy's Federal 
Income Tax Guide 


1976 Edition 
for 1975 Returns 


i eae ee ee | 
edited by F. H. Heath 


Edited by a certified public account- 
ant, this tax guide tells you about 
tax status, housing exemptions, self- 
employment taxes, and other areas 
of special interest to clergy. Up- 
dated to October, 1975, includes all 
new changes. Paper, $2.95 
Discount: 1-4, 3344%—5-24, 40% 
—25 or more, 50% 





Mini-Libraries Each 95¢ 
Available in prepack—12 each of 4 
titles below. $22.80 


The Words of Jesus compiled by 
Albert Hallett. A collection of all 
the words Jesus spoke in the New 
Testament (KJV), arranged chron- 
ologically for convenience. 
Mealtime Graces for the Family by 
Walter L. Cook. Original graces 
that will add a fresh feeling to 
meals. Special prayers for holidays, 
birthdays, picnics, etc. 

How to Pray by E. Stanley Jones. 
A famous author/minister discusses 
what prayer really is, how to use it, 
the time and place for it, and the 
best steps for prayer. 


Devotional Alphabet by Ruth C. 
Ikerman. An alphabet sampler of 
devotional truths keyed to a gen- 
eral readership—suitable for every- 
one from housewife to businessman. 
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Gifts of the Spirit 


by Kenneth Cain Kinghorn 

More and more people are asking 
for definitions of "gifts of the 
Spirit.” Using a levelheaded ap- 
proach, Dr. Kinghorn discusses the 
controversial gifts of tongues, faith 
healing, and exorcism. Paper, $3.25 





Fundamentals 
of the Faith 


by Chuck Murphy 

Chuck Murphy, one-time entertain- 
er, now an Episcopal priest, enthu- 
siastically explains Christian guide- 
lines in lay terms. An out-reaching, 
inspiring book. Paper, $2.95 





A New Happiness 


by Gavin Reid 

A timely and challenging examina- 
tion of the Beatitudes. This is the 
study of and the preceding search 
for, a lifestyle that does not fit the 
norm. It is rooted in Christ, and it 
will last! Paper, $2.25 





You Say 
You're Depressed? 


How God Helps You Overcome 
Anxieties 

by Donald L. Deffner 

The author, a trained counselor, of- 
fers positive solutions to a wide 
scope of emotional problems that 
might seem insurmountable to 
many! Minimize your fears and de- 
velop your Christian faith, he 
stresses. Paper, $3.25 





The Church 
Resource Library 


by Maryann J. Dotts 

A reference manual that is invalu- 
able for church libraries. It advises 
on organization, policy, financing, 
keeping of records, and virtually 
every other subject associated with 
the establishment and maintenance 
of the church library. Paper, $2.95 





Bible-Related 
Curriculum Materials: 
A Bibliography 


DORHERENENIE- e e a a UN] 
edited by Thayer S. Warshaw, 


Betty Lou Miller, and James S. 
Ackerman. From the Bible in Lit- 
erature Courses series, this well- 
organized resource book for secon- 
dary and college-level teachers is 
both practical and easy to use. 
d for 3-ring binder. Paper, 
5.95 
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How to Be Fully Alive 


PAE a eT 
by Floyd L. Diehm 

A book of encouragement and in- 
spiration. The Good News promises 
that no matter how “alive” you are 
in Christ, there is always more to- 
morrow! Joy is here and now, find 
it! Paper, $3.95 


What the Bible Says 
PE IT 


edited by Lewis Drummond 

foreword by Billy Graham 

A systematic guide to biblical doc- 
trines by Evangelical English 
scholars. “What the Bible says is 
written and edited in a contempo- 
rary style that will appeal to every 
reader." . . . Billy Graham. $5.95 


Son of God 


to Superstar 


TESS i ee SIT) 
by John H. Hayes 


Using twentieth-century studies of 
Jesus by many writers, Dr. Hayes 
presents interpretations of the many 
facets of Jesus the man. Excellent 
for those who seek the “real” Jesus. 
$14.95, cloth; $6.95, paper 




















Success Is 
a Failure Experience 


by William L. Malcomson 

Here’s a frank, low-key yet thor- 
oughly researched look at the 
middle-aged American male and the 
success-failure myth he faces in the 
career world. $4.95 
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The Irritated Oyster 
& Other Object 


Lessons for Children 


A es ee GNI LUWDECONSC 
by Harvey D. and Patsie Moore. 


A collection of children’s sermons 
used in Dr. Moore’s church. Classic 
messages that are stimulators for 
adults as well. $3.95 
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Marriage and Family 
Enrichment: New Per- 
spectives and Programs 


edited by Herbert A. Otto 

For the first time, here is a com- 
plete resource handbook describing 
nineteen outstanding programs now 
in existence. All major faiths are 
represented. 

$14.95, cloth; $6.95, paper 
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Funeral Manual 


by Perry H. Biddle, Jr. 
The most up-to-date funeral service 
manual available, this compact 
book contains classical, contempo- 
rary, and experimental styles. Limp 
oe edge-stained. Bookmark. 
4.95 
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The Rock Generation 


by Dennis C. Benson 
A unique and useful book/album/ 
game containing teaching resources 
that will last for many months! In- 
cludes interviews with famous rock 
stars and the fascinating game, 
GIG. Two LP records. Paper, 
$6.95 






















Creating an 
Intentional Ministry 


edited by John E. Biersdorf 


This book is the result of careful 
research by a small working group 
who met for two years in an at- 
tempt to form a "realistic model" 
of ministry. It explains the need 
for change, suggests ways to 
achieve more ministerial effective- 
ness. Paper, $5.75 





Seventy Times Seven 
[S 
by Robert Hoyer 


World society lives by law and 
punishment but the author says, 
"Give forgiveness a try." He dis- 


'cusses the many aspects of putting 


forgiveness into action in a com- 
munity (especially the church), 
and offers positive ways to over- 
come resistance. Paper, $3.25 
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Citing Book Reviews Published in Over 1,000 Periodicals 


Volume 1 
Number 1 


JANUARY 1976 


Current 


Book Review 





The index will be published in two parts. Part I will 
cite book reviews under the author (or main entry) 
followed by the title and date of publication, when 
available, of the book reviewed. The book review 
citation will include the magazines in which the 
book was reviewed, with volume, pagination, month, 
year, and the reviewer, if known: 

Vaughn, W. P. Schools for all: the blacks and public education 


in the South, 1865-1877. 1974 
Hist Educ Q 15:119-26 Spr '75.W. J. Urban 


Voss, A. American short story: a critical survey. 1973 
Mod Fict Stud 20:576-7 Wint '74-75. W. Peden 
Stud Short Fict 12:33 Wint '75. T. A. Gullason 


Vough, C. F. Tapping the human resource. 1975 
Pers J 54:413-14 71 '75. W. J. H. Partner 
Part 2 will consist of title entries, serving as an index 
to Part 1: 
American short story. Voss, A. 
Schools for all. Vaughn, W. P. 
All of the book reviews indexed in the nine Wilson 
subject indexes, will be brought together in Current 
Book Review Citations. Book reviews in foreign lan- 


Citations 


guages and new editions of English language titles 
will be included. The purpose of the new index will be 
to bring to the reader, the reference librarian, the 
acquisition librarian, and the reader’s advisor cita- 
tions to book reviews as soon as possible after their 
appearance in periodicals. 

Each issue of Current Book Review Citations is, in 
itself, an author and title cumulation of all reviews 
indexed in other Wilson indexes, which include 
major literary, educational, and specialized publica- 
tions. No longer will it be necessary for the school, 
college, or public librarian to search several sources 
for all reviews of a book dealing with, for example, the 
social aspects of city planning. 

The subscription price, which willinclude the elev- 
en monthly issues, and a permanent hard bound 
annual cumulation, will be announced soon. Place 
your order now to receive the first issue of this com- 
prehensive index to book reviews. We will bill you 
later. 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, Bronx, N.Y. 10452 
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LEON CARNOVSKY, 1903-1975. Leon Carnovsky, a member of the University of Chicago Graduate Library School for 
43 years and managing editor of The Library Quarterly, 1943-61, died in Oakland, California, on Dec 6 after a 
two-year struggle against amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. He is survived by his wife, Ruth French Carnovsky, 
who retired with him from the library school in 1971. Each held the title of professor emeritus. Of the late, 
internationally respected professor, Chicago GLS Dean Howard Winger remarked: "He exemplified qualities of 
humane and enlightened scholarship in his teaching, his editing, his research, and his performance of the role 
of a responsible citizen within and without the academy. He enhanced the lives of all who came in contact with 
him." His wife, who resides at 1200 Lakeshore Ave., Oakland 94606, requests that memorial gifts be directed 
to: Brain Research Foundation, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 60604. 


REVERSE DISCRIMINATION. The Superior Court of California has ruled that reverse discrimination occurred in the 
August 1972 appointments by the Los Angeles County PL of Lois Phillips, a black, as coordinator of children's 
services, and Elizabeth Martinez Smith, a chicana, as Region IX Administrator. The seven plaintiffs, six white 
and one Japanese-American, who won the case heard before Judge Norman R. Dowds had scored higher on an examina- 
tion usually considered the prime factor in principal librarian appointments. They claimed their advancements 
were prevented "solely because of their skin color," the Los Angeles Times reported. Phillips and Smith will 
appeal to the State Supreme Court, Ms. Smith told AL. She hoped for continued backing from the County Civil 
Service Commíssion and library officials on record as verifying that "although /they/ did not score as high... 
their experience and professional abilities outweighed the other candidates" (WLB, Jan., 1974). "The county 
has bypassed exam results before by using a system of 'selective certification,' but this was the first time 
the system was used where minorities are concerned," Ms. Smith said. A 1973 Task Force appointed by the LA 
Board of Supervisors had charged that the exams themselves were reported as being "replete with racial, ethnic 


and class bias." "Judge Dowds is wrong in his ruling," Tom Hunt, defense attorney for the plaintiffs told 
American Libraries. "The promotions were pursuant to affirmative action. I have county regulations on my desk 
right now stipulating such procedures as mandatory." "No one seems to care," Ms. Smith said in regard to a 


relative silence surrounding the case; no mention was made of it at the recent California Library Association. 


STARR BRIGHT. In his first 245 years as San Francisco Public Librarian, Kevin Starr had twinkled very brightly 
indeed, whenever the dark gloom of funding crises did not overtake him. He has been an articulate and imagi- 
native spokesperson for the library cause, and has been able to latch on to some valuable special funding pro- 
grams. One factor in the scholar-turned-librarian's rising star, however, had been his friendship with Mayor 
Joseph Alioto. Starr had a place on the mayor's unofficial "cabinet," and Alioto lent an ear to the library's 
problems. Thus, when Alioto stepped down in 1975 after two terms and a mayoral race ensued between George 
Moscone and John Barbagelata, there were some who feared Starr would leave SFPL for a more comfortable post. 
The election winner was Moscone, however, who, Starr said, had "a great record on libraries" as a state senator 
from Sacramento and who "shows a tremendous interest in them." Starr told AL that he had planned to stay on in 
any case, but was pleased by the victory. "I'm still going to act as if I had the mayor's ear," he said, "but 
at the outset I'm just another department head" to the mayor and the commissioners he will appoint. Starr 
warned against simplistic optimism for the future of the library. "There will be no miracle. There's no money." 
But he intends to keep fighting for it, even to resubmit the big "Bicentennial" budget needed to bring the 
library out of the dark ages. Last year he delivered the budget request personally, at the head of a drum and 
fife corps. This year, he said, "I'm going to parachute into Civic Center." 


"IT'S HARD TO MAKE A LIVING OUT OF ASSOCIATION CONFERENCES THESE DAYS," said Stefan Moses, director of the Cali- 
fornia Library Assn., but you wouldn't know it by attendance figures at three big state conferences in the fall: 
3,079 at CLA; some 2,700 at the New York LA; and 1,601 at the Illinois LA conference, all considered excellent 
registrations. At CLA, the California Society of Librarians passed a code of ethics statement modeled on that 
of the American Bar Assn. Long and complicated, it will be studied, revised, voted on by the CLA Council in the 
fall. Moses noted that while registration is far greater than the 2,000 or so of five years ago, the attendance 
pattern has changed: many conferees come only for specific meetings and don't lock themselves into the whole 
package, meals and all. Next year's conference, out at the LA airport hotels, is an experiment that may change 
the pattern. Security against theft was a considerable problem this year, even with a plainclothes security 
guard posing as a librarian--surely one of the great disguises of the century. In Fun City, NYLA lóst a quo- 
rum halfway through its business meeting, but the "New York Library Fair" open to the public in the exhibits 
area drew very well. During the conference, one piece of good news was unveiled: a Governor's Conference on 
Libraries slated for 1977. Illinois librarians whooped it up at a Bicentennial Costume Ball held in the Chi- 
cago Public Library Cultural Center (see photo, p. 16), but only after setting up their first systematic program 
for establishing priorities in state library legislation. 


DO IT AGAIN, BUT BETTER, COMMISSION ADVISES ON LSCA. It may sound like Mother endorsing Apple Pie, but the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science could have taken various positions on future federal 
library funding as the Library Services and Construction Act neared expiration in 1976. Rather than calling for 
a newly written act, the Commission committed itself to categorical aid and to revision and adoption of LSCA when 
it met in Los Angeles in the fall. Forward funding provisions and safeguards against substituting Federal funds h 
for state funds were among the recommendations in a resolution. NCLIS also recommended equitable funding for big 
urban libraries, exactly in the spirit of the 24 big-city and academic library administrators who met recently in 
Park Rapids, Minn., under the auspices of the Urban Library Council. Among stated ULC objectives were these: a 
100-percent increase in the library share of the "collective" Public wealth within the next decade; federal sup- 
port of academic and public libraries equal to 20 percent of their operating costs; state support levels raised 
to twice those of the federal funding levels; and no abridgement of local control under these funding provisions. 
At a meeting in Lexington, Ky., a month later, 37 chief state library agency officers or their alternates added 
their voice to the call for early and effective action on extension of LSCA. 
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Some are 25, some 65...all are innovative. 
They're Lockheed DIALOG users...sharing new 
professionaf skills...setting new marks for service. ~ 


ur 


... CUSTOM LITERATURE SEARCHES... of 14 hours a day (and Saturdays)... AT A 
You design the search, immediately COST THEY CAN AFFORD with searches 
modifying as appropriate to obtain the starting at just a few dollars from the service 
best results... ON NEARLY ANY SUBJECT that offers the lowest, most effective online 
including life and physical sciences, rates. JOINUS —JOIN THE NEW LIBRARIANS. 
technology, business, education, psychology For further information write: Lockheed 
and social sciences... WHEN YOUR Information Retrieval Service (52-08/201), 
PATRON NEEDS THEM because every 3251 Hanover Street, Palo Alto, California 
DIALOG data base is available an average 94304. Or call (415) 493-4411, X-45635. 


Lackheed DAI OC 


















New Librarians 
are provided continuous access 
_to over eight million abstracts: 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
BIOSIS PREVIEWS 

(Biology & Life Sciences) 
NAL/CAIN 

(Agriculture) 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 
CONDENSATES 
COMPENDEX 

(Engineering) 


ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONICS 
AND COMPUTERS AND CONTROL. 
ABSTRACTS 

(From INSPEC) 


ISMEC 
(Mechanical Engineering) 


SCISEARCH® 
(Physical and Life Sciences) 


NTIS 
(Government sponsored 
multidisciplinary reports) 


PHYSICS ABSTRACTS 
(From INSPEC) 


OCEANIC ABSTRACTS® 
METEOROLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


METALS AND WORLD ALUMINUM 
ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


SOCIAL SCISEARCH™ 
(Social sciences and humanities) 


AIM/ARM 
(Instructional materials) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


ERIC . 
- (Education) 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 


FOUNDATIONS AND GRANTS 
SOCIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


BUSINESS 
DOMESTIC STATISTICS* 
INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS* 


EIS INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
STATISTICS 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY NOTES 
F & S INDEXES (FUNK & SCOTT) * 


ABI/INFORM 
(Business) 
MARKET ABSTRACTS* 
(Chemical & Electrical) 
CLAIMS™/CHEM 
(Patents) 
CLAIMS™/GEM 
(Patents) 
*From Predicasts, Inc. 
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Win this January 1976 issue, we 
help launch the ALA library centennial 
celebration. There is much cause for cel- 
ebration, and elsewhere in these pages 
we ring bells and sing songs. But, as edi- 
tors are wont to do, we seize the occa- 
sion to sound one sour note as well. 

Just one hundred years after our great 
joining together as professional librar- 
ians, we have found literally thousands 
of issues and special interests over which 
to divide ourselves into as many parts. 
In fact, the way we have hacked apart 
our forces so wastefully, one sometimes 
wonders whether we are celebrating the 
centennial of Dewey's first call, or of 
Custer's last stand. 

It is partly our nature to be agents of 
fragmentation. We divide the world of 
knowledge; we subdivide it infinitely, as 
far as anyone wants to go in separating 
the parts from the whole. But we do 
know how to put it together again, even 
how to retrieve it all if necessary. If only 
we could do the same for the library 
community! For in subdividing ourselves 
into an almost incalculable number of 
specialized concerns, we seem to have 
quite forgotten how to come together 
again in common need. 

It may be necessary to have auton- 
omous associations for special, law, med- 
ical, church, theological, Cathqglic, Jew- 
ish, research, art, music, theatre, plan- 
ning, and every other kind of librarian; 
but where is the umbrella organization 
that can mass the numbers and resources 
of these groups when the strength is 
needed to win the big fights for librarian- 
ship and libraries in general? 

There is no such organization; not 
ALA (though in numbers and breadth 
of interests it’s the closest thing to it); 
not the Council of National Library As- 
sociations; not the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations; not the 
National Commission; and not the ad 
hoc committees that gather in Washing- 
ton to represent library interests in such 
matters as copyright. None of these 
groups successfully consolidates the 
power of all who work in and around 
libraries; none welds together all the 
fragments. 

Inside the profession and even within 
its sub-groups, healthy dissent has often 
turned internecine. Ugly in-fighting has 
gone public, weakening the library’s al- 
ready shaky image. Library employee 
groups go to the press first, to administra- 
tion representatives second. Irresponsi- 


Cracks in the Library Bell 


ble groups and individuals spread cheap, 
spurious tales about the personal lives 
of library officials. Officials play one li- 
brary jurisdiction against another in the 
scrap for funds. The ALA Washington 
Office pursues one approach to federal 
library funding; the Urban Libraries 
Council publicly pursues another. 

Within ALA, committees divide into 
subcommittees and a dozen further sub- 
groups, and the heart of a member's 
energy goes into ever more narrowly spe- 
cialized interests. 

A National Library Association has 
been formed as a supposed alternative to 
ALA. A half dozen organizations fight 
for the school media center constituency; 
the same groups fight one another. Even 
the media trade associations are splinter- 
ing—the Association of Media Producers 
from the National Audio Visual Assn. 

Reference continues to slug it out with 
Technical Services. System designers 
create incompatible designs. Information 
scientists and librarians seem farther 
apart than the needlessly distant librar- 
ians and archivists. 

Within each narrow library specializa- 
tion, there must be paralyzing frag- 
mentations yet unheard of by generalists. 

Meanwhile, library funding is taken 
away at every level. Branches close, staff 
are fired. The library of the second 
largest city buys no books from June to 
January. The House of Representatives 
prepares to hijack the Library of Con- 
gress’ new third building and millions of 
taxpayers’ library-designated dollars. 

Some 20 percent of U.S. adults are 
unable to cope with life, according to a 
new Office of Education study. And a 
recent Gallup Poll has found that three 
out of ten Americans are unable to say 
what important event occured in 1776, 


And what of that 1876 event—not 
Custer, the other one? Was it important, 
or did it mean no more than a brief con- 
vergence of disparate souls in a 100-year 
wink of history? 

If the library celebrations of 1976 can 
inspire a feeling of professional together- 
ness, they will be well worth all the 
present hoopla. If 1976 can give rise to 
some means toward maintaining our im- 
portant special interests, and yet acting 
together as a force of 100,000 for our 
survival and for the great causes of edu- 
cation—then the 1976 centennial/bicen- 
tennial year may not be our last stand 
after all. —A.P. 
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Public and Press Resist 
House Takeover of 


LC Building 


A vigorous campaign led by Carl Al- 
bert in the House of Representatives to 
take over the Library of Congress’ un- 
finished Madison Memorial Building for 
House office space has generated a pub- 
lic outcry and the charge that the hijack 
would cost taxpayers up to $55 million. 

Need for additional funds to complete 
the interior of the building prompted a 
House takeover attempt in the form of an 
office conversion bill introduced by Rep. 
Teno Roncalio (D.-Wyo.) in early De- 
cember. Another bill before the House, 
stipulating that the building remain a 
library, was submitted by Rep. Joel 
Pritchard (R.-Wash.). Both bills seek an 
authorization of $30 million. 

But according to the Washington 
Post, a leading government contractor, 
John A. Wacker, has charged that the 
shift to offices would cost an extra $55 
million. Editorials and letters in the Post 
and New York Times have condemned 
the House campaign, citing acute condi- 
tions at the present Library of Congress. 

The House may attempt to approve 
annexation without hearings, taking ad- 
vantage of the “Christmas emergency” 
provision which allows legislation to be 
rushed through before the holidays. An- 
other House tactic would be to stall until 
January 21, when new bids for the build- 
ing’s completion would be required. 

To be successful, any House grab will 
have to meet approval in the Senate, 
where strong opposition to the takeover 
has been voiced. Library supporters, 
however, fear that because the Senate 
also seeks new office space, a trade-off 
could occur. 


Harvard Loses JFK Library 


The John F. Kennedy Memorial Li- 
brary and Archives will be located on the 
Boston campus of the University of 
Massachusetts, instead of alongside the 
late Presidents alma mater, Harvard 
University. 

Controversy over the memorial site 
(see July-Aug., 1975, p. 402) was stilled 
by a unanimous vote of the library's 
corporation and board of directors in 
November. Senator Edward Kennedy 
stated that the decision was based pri- 
marily upon unwillingness to split the 
archives and museum. 

Commenting on the decision, a No- 
vember 28 New York Times editorial 
called federal legislation binding a presi- 
dential library and museum "into one 
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peculiar package" an “ill-considered 
law,” arguing that the two facilities are 
“at opposite ends of the pole of use, 
appeal, and purpose.” 

The library corporation hopes that 
ground can be broken for the JFK memo- 
rial this spring. Designed by I. M. Pei, 
the building is expected to cost $10-11 
million. 


Rural Libraries Eligible for 
Community Facility Loans 


[ALA Washington Office.] Farmers 
Home Administration (FmHA), a rural 
credit agency of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, is authorized to make 
loans to develop community facilities for 
public use in rural areas and towns of 
up to 10,000 people. Loans are available 
for public entities such as municipalities, 
counties, and special purpose districts. 
The loan funds may be used to construct, 
enlarge, extend or improve community 
facilities including libraries that provide 
essential service to rural residents. The 
maximum term on all loans is 40 years, 
and the interest rate currently is 5 per- 
cent on the unpaid principal. 

Information and applications may be 


obtained at the local offices of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, usually lo- 
cə ed in county seat towns, or write 
Farmers Home Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
DC 20250, for the address of the office 
serving your county. All FmHA offices 
will help communities prepare their ap- 
plications for review. 


11 Branches in Queens to 
Stay Open; Use of 
Circulation Statistics 
Remains Court Issue 


A Federal Court judge has endorsed, 
as a means of keeping eleven low-volume 
branches open, a "paired library" plan 
presented by Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary Director Milton S. Byam and ac- 
cepted by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
NAACP had represented neighborhood 
community groups charging discrimina- 
tion in the announced closing of the 
branches, a majority of which were al- 
leged to be in predominantly black 
neighborhoods (Dec., pp. 637-8). The 
paired library plan (pairs of libraries on 
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The roar of barium hydroxide. The pink Tennessee marble of the New York Public Li- 
brary's famous lions had begun to erode from air pollution. A chemical preservation 
method using barium hydroxide was available, but only part of a Mobil Oil grant to 
NYPL allowed the impoverished library to take on the project. The lions, now 65, are 
named Leo Lenox and Leo Astor, and, appropriately, it was Mrs. Vincent Astor, above, 
honorary chairperson of the library board, who applied the first trowel of cleansing 


compound in mid-November. 
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CENTER FÜR CASSETTE STUDIES 
AUDIO-TEXT. 


N CASSETTES 


NOW! EVERY SCHOOL, COLLEGE and LIBRARY 
HAS THE OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 


National Audio-Text Subscription Plan.” 













p^ You immediately receive free of any charge a core 
collection of 25 to 125 Audio-Text Cassettes — titles of 
your choice — catalog value $375 to $1,875. 





Pd You receive each month 2 to 10 additional Audio-Texi 
Cassettes — titles of your choice. 






PLUS — every subscriber has the privilege of buying any 
p^ additional Audio-Text Cassettes for just $8.95 each, 

regardless of the regular ^ 
catalog price. 









FIVE PLANS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE, 

STARTING AT $199 ANNUALLY 
Build your collection from over 5,000 Audio-Text 
titles — 200 new titles published quarterly. 


A YES! Rush complete subscription information plus 
* catalog featuring 5,000 Audio-Text Cassettes. 
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In The News 





1975: A Fine Year for the Lighter Side of Library Life 


From earthquakes, to thefts, to ob- 
scene phone calls—librarians suffered 
them all in 1975 and a lot more, and 
yet managed to come up smiling. A 
roundup of some of the year's oddities 
proves once again that you dont 
have to be bananas in the library 
game, but it helps. 

For instance, on the morning of 
August 1, Russell Benedict of the U. 
Nevada Library in Reno had his book- 
cases anchored with braces in accord- 
ance with state regulations. "I can 
hardly wait for an earthquake to test 
your work," the 7 3-year-old librarian 
told the mechanic installing the 
braces. He didn't have to wait long. 
In about three hours, a long rolling 
tremor had the cases wobbling like 
trees in the wind. Happily, they held. 

In Erie, Pennsylvania, the library 
is out of Abbie Hoffman's book, Steal 
This Book. All three copies have been 
stolen. 

- The Dallas Public Library's news- 
letter, The Word, reported this case 
of an “Obscene Caller Foiled”: “Re- 
cently one of the clericals at the 


staggered schedules) would keep all of 
the libraries open, “making this question 
before the court moot,” Judge Mark Cos- 
tantino said. 

However, the plan, which took the 
issue out of court, has been supplanted 
by a late development in federal funding 
for the city under Title X of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
covering job opportunities. Some $316,- 
000 would eventually be Queens’ share 
to be used in library employment for one 
year beginning January 1, 1976. 

“There remains a further issue and 
relief sought as to the funding and use 
of funds by the Library Board,” Costan- 
tino continued; and, according to the 
Long Island Press, Walter Ramsey, head 
of the Jamaica, L.I., NAACP, will pursue 
what he feels would be a more equitable 
means of determining branch closings 
than by circulation statistics. Dr. Byam 
contends that he had resisted using cir- 
culation statistics as long as possible, or 
there would have already been major 
cutbacks in the branches involved. But 
with a December 1 deadline by the city 
to cut his budget by 8 percent or $765,- 
000, Byam was faced with the decision 
to make cuts, “and the obvious way was 
to cut off the least utilized libraries.” He 
also cited Queens Borough’s pioneering 
work in assuring “all citizens equal ac- 
cess to libraries.” -J. 
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Pleasant Grove Branch Library re- 
ceived an obscene telephone call. She 
replied in a very calm voice, ‘Just a 
moment, please; I'll connect you with 
a librarian.’ " 

Library patrons said the darndest 
things during 1975, especially those 
with their media a little mixed. Two 

oung women in Worcester, Mass., 

asked the public library for informa- 
tion on President Mildred Fillmore. 
Another pair of young revisionists, 
male this time, needed some bio- 
graphical data on "Irving the Terri- 
ble.” Meanwhile, at the Baltimore 
County Public Library, patrons were 
requesting "an encyclopedia on Jerry 
Rubin," and the novel, "Isn't Once 
Enough?" 

Unsolicited realia is nothing new 
to librarians. At the Michigan State 
Library, for example, it's common for 
returns to contain such makeshift 
bookmarks as napkins, rent receipts, 
postcards, and gum wrappers. But 
when a circulation clerk flipped 
through a returned book last August, 
five $20 bills fluttered to her feet. 


Library personnel got them back to 
the book borrower, a Lansing man. 
However, if one is keeping records 
on ‘he most money found in a library 
book, the 1975 prize goes to a bor- 
rower at the Newbury Public Library 
in Massachusetts, who wrote "Dear 
Abby" in September that a $5,000 
bill had been found in the second 
chapter of a library book. “What do 
I do?" she asked. A good librarian 
would have advised, keep reading. 

Another for the records: the long- 
est and largest shipment of books by 
canoe, August 21-23, when four ca- 
noes and a kayak navigated by ten 
staffers of the Wapiti Regional Li- 
brary, Saskatchewan, transported 323 
books 120 miles from headquarters 
in Prince Albert to Nipawin. 

And finally, 1975's most provoca- 
tive title: a Beta Phi Mu address at 
the Lilly Library, "The Rare Book 
Library Considered as a Bride Un- 
kissed." 

Best librarian's costume in 1975: Worn 
by Alice McKinley, DuPage, at Ill. LA's 
Bicentennial Ball, Dec. 5. 








why should all legal sentences be... 


You know the situation. A report has to be 
prepared on some aspect of law whether it be 
police administration, juvenile delinquency, 
criminal law or security. You need the facts 
and the trends and the statistics but the proper 
articles are never there. Getting the right 
paragraph, the relevant sentence is tough and, 
as the field broadens, it's getting tougher. A 
master index was needed and at University 
Microfilms we've come up with it. Called the 
Criminal Justice Periodical Index, the service 
covers over 70 of the most popular periodicals 
in the field of criminal justice. From American 
Methods of Spectrophotometry to Zones for 
Tactical Team Efficiency the CJPI offers a 
concise and current reference source in the 
Criminal Justice field when it is most needed. 
The first Index is cumulative for 1975 and will 
be shipped in January, 1976. Beginning in 1976 
the CJPI will be published three times annually. 


For further details, 
including ordering forms, write: 


Criminal Justice Periodical Index 


University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
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In The News 

Libraries Enriched by 
Acquisition and Sale 
of Rare Books 

and Manuscripts 


Midst these times of the devaluated 
dollar, rare books and manuscripts still 
hold as the gold standard for libraries. 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
paid a world record price of approxi- 
mately $460,000 for an ancient manu- 
script, according to the Associated Press. 
Library officials were aided in the pur- 
chase of the Maimonides commentary, 
written in Cairo in the 12th century, by a 
last-minute grant of bidding money from 
the Israeli government. 

The Library of Congress has received 
the papers of Eugene Meyers, distin- 

ished financier, national public ser- 
vant, and publisher of the Washington 
Post during the New Deal years. Some 
55,000 items include letters from Dulles, 
Gallup, Archibald MacLeish, and Carl 
Sandburg. 

The University of Texas at Austin has 
become the foremost center for research 
on Texas and southwestern history with 
the purchase of the Eberhardt collection 
from rare book dealer John H. Jenkins, 


Trips to London, Mexico, St. 
Thomas. Cameras, radios, rec- 
ords, TV's, books. And, in the bar- 
gain, win a stronger, louder, and 
even more effective association 
for libraries and librarianship. 


Our goal is to enter our second 
century of service (1976) with 
50,000 members. You can help 

us get there by participating in the 
ALA Centennial Membership 
Sweepstakes. 


The time to get involved is now! 
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Jr. (see October, 1975, AL, p. 538). The 
11,000 books, maps, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts include the document that 
demanded separate statehood for Texas 
and landed Stephen B. Austin in jail, 
valued at an estimated $300,000. 

Book collector Walter P. Armstrong, 
Jr. has pledged his 5,000-volume per- 
sonal library to the Burrow Library, 
Southwestern at Memphis. The collec- 
tion includes signed first editions of Fin- 
negan's Wake, A Farewell to Arms, and 
Hart Crane's The Bridge, the latter one 
of fifty copies originally published in 
Paris in 1930. 


The Real Hancock 

A complete set of autographs of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, put up for sale by Haverford Col- 
lege (Pa.), brought a record auction 
price of $120,000 from a group of pri- 
vate investors, who hope to exhibit them 
for profit during the Bicentennial. Haver- 
ford College's library offers a better deal, 
however: a free look by appointment at 
another set, contained in the Charles D. 
Roberts Collection. The auction of the 
set of signers was the first held since 
1922, when railroad magnate Henry E. 


You have until May 15, 1976 to 
tell your friends and colleagues 
what ALA can do for them. ALA 
members who recruit the most 
new members WIN (in many 
ways). 

Contact the ALA Public Informa- 


tion Office for recruiting materials 
and further information. 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 
312|944-6780 








Huntington outbid Harry Houdini, the 
magician, to the tune of $19,750. 

Other famous Hancocks will go under 
the gavel at the Syracuse University Li- 
brary Associates' antiquarian book auc- 
tion on April 25. Two Lincoln letters, 
one with the unusual full signature, are 
among over 500 items donated by Dr. 
and Mrs. Joel Potash of Casenovia, N.Y. 

Upstate New York seems to be fertile 
ground for rare book hounds: in 1975 an 
antiquarian book auction sponsored by 
the Friends of the University of Roches- 
ter Libraries netted $3,200. An antiquar- 
ian book fair and sale held in conjunc- 
tion with the auction realized a record 
$27,000 taken in by thirty-five book 
dealers. 


New Law Fights Age 
Discrimination In Federally 
Funded Activities 


[ALA Washington Office.] A new 
law on the books prohibits discrimina- 
tion on the basis of age in programs re- 
ceiving federal financial assistance, in- 
cluding programs funded by general 
revenue sharing. The Age Discrimina- 
tion Act of 1975 became law on Novem- 
ber 28, as part of the Older Americans 
Amendments of 1975 (PL 94-135). 

The new law directs the Commission 
on Civil Rights to make a study of "un- 
reasonable discrimination" based on age 
in programs and activities receiving fed- 
eral financial assistance. The Commission 
is directed, too, to identify "with par- 
ticularity" any federally assisted pro- 
gram in which evidence can be found of 
otherwise qualified persons being dis- 
criminated against on the basis of age. 
As part of its study, the Commission will 
be conducting public hearings. A report 
of the Commission’s findings and recom- 
mendations for statutory changes and/or 
administrative action is to be transmitted 
to Congress within 18 months. 

Following completion of the report of 
the Commission on Civil Rights, and 
after a period has elapsed during which 
Federal agencies may review and con- 
gressional committees may hold hear- 
ings on the Commission's recommenda- 
tions, the Secretary of HEW is directed 
to draft general regulations implement- 
ing the Age Discrimination Act of 1975. 
The regulations are not to become effec- 
tive before January 1, 1979. 

The new Age Discrimination Act can 
be viewed as a supplement to (although 
it does not affect in any way) the 1967 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act. 
The 1967 act applies only to the work- 
place, while the 1975 act will apply to 
all programs and activities receiving 
federal financial assistance. 
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Special News Report: 

Opening the World's Library 
Market: How U.S. Libraries 
Could Benefit from the 
Proposed Florence 
Agreement Protocol 


by Robert W. Frase 


Robert W. Frase, now assistant executive 
director and chief economist of the Na- 
tional Commission on New Technological 
Uses of Copyrighted Works, has been con- 
cerned with the Florence Agreement since 
the early 1950s. He was Washington Sec- 
retary of the National Committee for the 
Florence Agreement and has been given 
much of the credit for the long and ulti- 
mately successful effort to get the United 
States to ratify the Agreement. In 1973 he 
prepared a paper for the UNESCO Secre- 
tariat on a possible protocol, and a num- 
ber of his suggestions are incorporated in 
the director general's draft. Mr. Frase has 
written about the Florence Agreement pro- 
tocol in Publishers Weekly (October 20, 
1975) and the /FLA Journal, (v. 1, No. 2, 
1975). 


The Florence Agreement on the Im- 
portation of Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Materials was developed in the 
years following World War 1I and ap- 
proved by the Unesco General Confer- 
ence meeting in Florence, Italy, in 1950. 
The Agreement was designed to reduce 
national barriers to the duty-free interna- 
tional flow of educational, scientific, and 
cultural materials. Over the years it has 
benefited libraries by removing tariffs 
and taxation on imported books, period- 
icals, newspapers, and printed music; 
and by providing that public libraries 
be assured import licenses and foreign 
exchange for the importation of these 
materials. 

Librarians in the United States have 
had an interest in the Florence Agree- 
ment for over two decades. In the ex- 
tended effort to secure U.S. ratification 
of the Agreement (accomplished in 
1966), such noted librarians as Verner 
Clapp and William Dix were active in 
the National Committee for the Florence 
Agreement, the coalition which spear- 
headed the ratification. Sixty-eight na- 
tions now adhere to the Florence Agree- 
ment. Work is currently in progress to 
amend the Agreement to meet the needs 
of the seventies, particularly the needs 





brought about by the recent proliferation 
of nonprint media. Margreet Wijn- 
stroom, secretary general of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, served as a consultant to Unesco in 
1978, preparing a paper proposing a “li- 
brary protocol" (the text of which is in 
the IFLA Journal, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1975); 
most of her recommendations have been 
incorporated into a draft protocol drawn 
up by the Unesco director general for 
comments by governments. A special 
committee will meet in Paris in March 
1976 to consider revisions. If the pro- 
tocol is approved there, the Unesco Gen- 
eral Conference will consider it in Paris 
in late October 1976. 

It is important that American librari- 
ans know about the Florence Agreement 
Protocol and exert their influence in its 
preparation; for it would be to the ad- 
vantage of libraries in the U.S. and 
abroad if the proposals are widely 
adopted as a multilateral international 
convention. While the U.S. Department 
of State has the primary responsibility 
for coordinating the U.S. Government 
position in developing the protocol, a 
task force of the Government Advisory 
Committee on International Book and 
Library Programs (known as the GAC; 





World Congress in Brussels 
Open to All Librarians 


The International Federation of Li- 

brary Associations has announced a 
World Congress of Librarians Sept. 3— 
10, 1977, in Brussels in celebration of the 
association's 50th anniversary. “Brueghe- 
lian parties" are being planned for this 
special IFLA meeting, according to ad- 
vance publicity, as well as professional 
meetings both for newcomers to IFLA 
and official delegates. The Congress title 
is "Libraries for All! One World of In- 
formation, Culture and Learning," and 
the theme: Librarians Meet with their 
Users." It is open to all with an interest 
in librarianship (and the means to get 
to Brussells). Chairman of the IFLA Pro- 
gram Planning Committee is Robert 
Vosper, University of California, Los An- 
geles. The IFLA Secretariat is in the 
Netherlands Congress Bldg., Tower, 3rd 
Floor, P.O.B. 9128, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. . 
IFLA will hold two meetings in 1976. 
A worldwide open seminar on “Use and 
Control of Eastern Publications by East 
and West," May 3l-June 5 in Seoul, 
South Korea ( Conference address: Kore- 
an Library Assn., 100-177, 1-Ka, Hoe- 
hyun-Dong, Choong-ku, Seoul); and the 
42nd General Council at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, August 23-98 (address: 
Bibliotheque cantonale et universitaire, 
IFLA Congress, 6 place de la Riponne, 
CH-1005, Lausanne). 
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In The News Special 


see AL, December 1975, p. 665) has 
recommended approval of the Director 
General's draft in all important particu- 
lars. Members of this task force include 
ALA's Robert Wedgeworth and repre- 
sentatives of the Association of American 
Publishers, the Educational Media Pro- 
ducers Council, the Music Publishers 
Association, the National Micrographics 
Association, the Record Industry Asso- 
ciation of America, the Motion Picture 
Association, and the Association for 
Educational Communications and Tech- 
nology. 

The director general's draft protocol 
calls for extending current Florence 
Agreement benefits in three ways im- 


Protocol: A supplemental interna- 
tional agreement. 

Import licenses secured by libraries: 
Licenses which must be secured from 
governmental authorities in the coun- 
tries of importation in order to import 


specific materials. 

Foreign exchange used by libraries: 
Authorization from governmental au- 
thorities, usually the central banks, to 
secure the hard currencies necessary 
for the payment of imports. 





portant to libraries: 1) the extension of 
duty-free importation to audiovisual ma- 
terials * and microforms; 2) the expan- 
sion of the category of libraries entitled 
to import licenses and foreign exchange 
to include a wide range of libraries 
"serving the public interest"; and 3) re- 
lieving libraries of payment of internal 
taxes (such as sales taxes) on purchases 
of library materials, whether such mate- 
rials are produced domestically or im- 
ported. There are other provisions in the 
draft which are of little or no direct 
concern to libraries; these deal with 
scientific apparatus, sports equipment, 
musical instruments, printing paper, and 
paper manufacturing and book manu- 
facturing equipment. 

Since the draft protocol is quite tech- 
nical and complex, no effort has been 
made within the space of this article to 
describe completely even those provi- 
sions of special interest to librarians. 
However, it is important to list those 
“public interest” libraries noted in (2) 
above which would benefit particularly 
from the protocol. They are: national li- 
braries and other major research librar- 


es 


*For instance, libraries must now pay 5.5 
percent duty on imported tape recorders. 
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ies; general and specialized academic 
libraries, including university libraries, 
college libraries, institute libraries, and 
university extramural libraries; public li- 
braries; school libraries; special libraries 
serving a group of readers who form an 
entity, having particular and identifiable 
subjects of interest, such as government 
libraries, public authority libraries, in- 
dustrial libraries, and libraries of profes- 
sional bodies; libraries for the handi- 
capped and for readers who are unable 
to move around, such as libraries for the 
blind, hospital libraries, and prison li- 
braries; and music libraries, including 
record libraries. 

As the draft protocol is refined during 
the next year, there will undoubtedly be 
modifications and changes, and most of 
these will probably be worked out dur- 
ing the March special committee meet- 
ings in Paris, at which delegates of all in- 
terested countries may participate. Once 
the special committee recommendations 
are set, it is likely they will be accepted 
without opposition by the October Gen- 
eral Conference. The most direct way for 
librarians to make their impact felt, then, 
is through GAC task force members who 
are charged with responding to the direc- 
tor general's first draft; they may also 
have an opportunity to comment on the 
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ALA CENTENNIAL VIGNETTE NO. 8 


A Civil War General Surveys the Library Field in 1876, 
Creates a Corps of Librarians from Scattered Troops 


Based on an Account by Elizabeth M. Corbett 


"This office has . . . in course of prepara- 
tion a work on libraries in the United 
States, past and present, which will 
shortly appear." 


P erhaps the author of this statement, 
General John Eaton, deserves more rec- 
ognition among librarians than he has 
received, for the ^work" referred to is the 
first comprehensive study of libraries 
conducted on a national basis: Public Li- 
braries in the United States of America: 
Their History, Condition, and Manage- 
ment. This landmark report was pub- 
lished by the U.S. Bureau of Education 
in 1876 to coincide with the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. Moreover, 
the report was a focal point around 
which librarians could organize—and was 
indeed discussed during that 1876 Phila- 
delphia meeting giving birth to the 
American Library Association. 

How did a Civil War general get in- 
volved in the publication of a work on 
libraries? The answer is simple: General 
Eaton was Commissioner of Education at 
the time. The route by which he came 
to office, however, was an unusual one. 

Little is known about the general's 
early life, due to his “ineradicable un- 
willingness to talk about himself," re- 
ports his biographer, Ethel Osgood Ma- 
son. Mason managed, however, to fill 
in some of the details of Eaton's passion- 
ate devotion to education, which began 
with efforts to secure his own. Accord- 
ing to one tale, Eaton, as a young boy, 
set fire to his bedclothes when he at- 
tempted to read at night in his room. 

As a young man, Eaton worked as a 
teacher and school superintendent, then 
studied for the ministry. When war 
broke out in 1861, he volunteered to 
serve as chaplain with an Ohio regiment 
under Ulysses S. Grant's command. 

Eaton was singled out to handle *prob- 
lems" caused by the large number of 
freed slaves joining the Union Army. 
While establishing work camps, he be- 
came a close personal friend of Grant, 
and on several occasions was sent to 
President Lincoln to report on the activ- 
ity of the freedmen. In recognition of his 
services, Eaton was appointed a briga- 
dier general. 

After the war, Eaton became editor 
of the Memphis Post and later superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Tennes- 
see. When the first Commissioner of 
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Brigadier General John Eaton 





Education resigned in 1870, Eaton was 
Grant's choice as successor. Upon assum- 
ing the post, Eaton considered his chief 
duty to be the collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistics on the state of education 
in the U.S. Thus he ordered the gather- 
ing of information which resulted in a 
massive 1,187-page "state-of-the-art" re- 
port on libraries. The report played a 
key role in Eaton's program to expand 
and establish an international reputation 
for excellence for the Bureau. 

Widely distributed, the report became 
an important reference work for prac- 
ticing librarians, containing articles by 
such experts as Melvil Dewey, William 
F. Poole, F. B. Perkins, Samuel B. Noyes, 
John S. Billings, Justin Winsor, Otis H. 
Robinson, A. R. Spofford, and Charles A. 
Cutter. Cutter's classic work, Rules for a 
Printed Dictionary Catalog, was actually 
issued as Part II of the report. 

As Commissioner, Eaton maintained 
his interest in the education of freed 
slaves, and was concerned with literacy 
for European immigrants and American 
Indians. When he died in 1899, he left 
behind a record of achievements giving 
ample evidence of what Mason called 
"his remarkable ability to project his 
own enthusiasms." One hundred years 
later, we can be grateful that those en- 
thusiasms extended to libraries. 





Elizabeth M. Corbett is circulation librar- 
ian, Barnard College Library, New York. 


In The News (Cont.) 






second draft, which is to be placed be- 
fore the March special committee meet- 
ing. 
pM the librarian's point of view, the 
director general's present draft protocol 
would provide the greatest advantages 
having any real chance of acceptance. 
Strong opposition to the draft from any 
U.S. interests seems unlikely, since our 
import duties on the affected materials 
are generally low, and since American in- 
dustries producing these materials would 
stand to profit from increased export op- 
portunities under the protocol. However, 
influential groups in this country and 
abroad could push changes in the draft 
protocol which would eliminate or water 
down provisions benefiting library in- 
terests. If this happens, the format of the 
protocol provides a diplomatic strategy 
for salvaging some of these provisions. 
Some protocol recommendations are in a 
basic package, while others are in vari- 
ous optional packages; after the General 
Conference acts, individual nations will 
vote to ratify or not ratify the basic pack- 
age and to ratify or not ratify the optional 
provisions. Therefore, any threatened 
key provisions could be made optional 
rather than eliminated entirely. 

AL will report on developments as 





they take place. go 
SEE AL IIOP a LLLIO 
Why not handle 
your foreign 


affairs domestically? 


There is no need to rely on one sub- 
scription agency for your domestic 
periodicals and another for your 
foreign. The F.W. Faxon Company is 
an international subscription agency 
handling periodicals from around the 
world. (We presently list over 8,000 
foreign titles and are constantly add- 
ing more.) Now you can place one 
order for all your periodicals — domes- 
tic and foreign—and receive one an- 
nual invoice. 

Our Foreign Department translates 
foreign correspondence, keeps up-to- 
date with the changing status of for- 
eign currencies, and maintains up-to- 
the minute records on foreign publi- 
cation frequencies. 

Use Faxon's expertise. You'll find 
there's no language barrier at 
Faxon. 


Library business is our only business — since 1881 


F.W. FAXON COMPANY INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass, and Canada only) 
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With Tech-Serv, you can get books completely cataloged and 
processed—or with processing kits matched to your books— 
quickly and economically! Your books are ready to circulate 
when they reach your library. 


Z Fast Delivery When you buy books with Tech-Serv 
" cataloging and processing from Bro-Dart, you get them as 
; quickly as if you had bought the book alone. 


A Comprehensive and Complete All cataloging 
information distributed by the Library of Congress/ MARC 
English Language Monograph subscription service, including 
Cataloging in Publication (CIP) data is available through our 
service. Special Cataloging Service provides coverage for titles 
beyond the scope of the MARC program. 


v Accuracy Bro-Dart’s professional staff reviews each 
entry to assure the accuracy of all cataloging data. 


| v. Flexibility  Tech-Serv offers you literally hundreds of 
options to meet your cataloging and processing needs so that 
no matter what your needs, we can meet them! 


V Cost Effective ^ Librarians find Tech-Serv less expen- 
sive...and the books are available for circulation more rapidly. 


You can have cataloged and processed books for as little as 
59¢. For complete information write Bro-Dart. 


Check it out today! 
Attention: Tech-Serv 
1609 Memorial Avenue 


Williamsport, PA 17701 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES’ NEW MONTHLY I & R COLUMN 


os, Answers to Your Questions on Evicting Patrons, Cataloging 
E -= AV Materials, and Hiring Under New Equal Opportunity Laws 


Can a public library bar anyone from using it? If 
under. what circumstances? Marvin Scilken, Orange 
ublic Library, Orange, New Jersey 


; "Yes," says Judith Krug, director of ALA's Office for 
‘Intellectual Freedom, “there are two legitimate reasons 
for evicting users." The first is "the refusal to conduct 
"oneself in accordance with the rules and regulations 
established by the institution and/or its governing body, 
"and of which the individual has been apprised.” Disorderly 
. conduct is one example. The “clear and present danger 
test" is the other basis for eviction. In other words, if 
anyone presents a clear threat to the safety and welfare 
of the library and/or its users, then that person is subject 
to immediate: ejection—no questions asked. Some ex- 
: amples: mutilating books, destroying library property, or 
_ brandishing a dangerous weapon. 


Q. We are beginning to acquire audiovisual materials 
for our library but do not have a knowledge of the cata- 
loging rules which apply to them. | understand that the 
rules have not yet been standardized and codified, but 
that some good tentative guidelines are available. The 
materials we would wish to catalog include audiocas- 
settes, films, filmstrips, mixed media kits, and slides. Can 
you be of assistance in identifying AV cataloging rules 
and where we may write to obtain copies? Edmund G. 
Hamann, Suffolk University Libraries, Boston, Mass. 


A. Now available from ALA is the revised Chapter 12 
of the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, “Audio-visual 
Media and Special Instructional Materials” (75-28192; 
0-8389-3174-x). $1.50 from the Order Dept., ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 60611. 

However, a word of caution: Chapter 12's introduction 
points out that this revision is only for interim use. It says: 
"As this rewriting of Chapter 12 was completed, two other 
projects were being carried forward. Both of them require 
that the revision be considered only as an interim answer 
` to the frequent pleas for rules covering a wider range of 
nonprint materials. The first of these projects is the prep- 
aration of a second edition of the AACR. The second is 
the work in progress on an international standard biblio- 
graphic description for nonprint materials.” 


ACTION LINE welcomes questions on library-related matters 
- from librarians, library support staff, publishers, authors, and 
users. Questions selected for publication will be those consid- 
ered the most timely and representative of reader concerns. 
We are now able to acknowledge receipt of questions and 
either return or refer those queries not chosen for the column. 
Restrictions: ACTION LINE cannot accept questions which are 
personal in nature; e.g., those dealing with particular employer/ 
employee relations. Limitations on staff time also preclude an- 
Swering consumer complaints about the service of publishers or 
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Q. Our librarians are very much concerned about th 
implications of the new Equal Employment Opportuni 
laws that allow court challenges of educational requir 
ments for jobs. How do these and related affirma 
action goals affect the MLS degree requirement for pro- 
fessional librarians? We would like to hear What other 
libraries’ policies are in this matter. Are they under 
pressure to modify their educational requirements? 
so, what has been their stand? Any results, positi 
negative so far? It is our feeling that easing up on i 
cational requirements is the “cheap” way to go about 
affirmative action, but we are not sure of our tights, 
our administration is willing to bend. Have other libraries 
been faced with or do they anticipate law suits challeng- 
ing the MLS requirements? This seems to be the ma 
fear facing our administration. Any creative ide: j 
how we can exert pressure short of striking? We area 
large enough library system to carry influence in our 
area, for good or bad. H.S., California. SA 


A, Staffers in the ALA Office of Library Person 
sources supplied Action Line with the answer bel 

Since the U.S. Supreme Court, in Griggs v. Dui 
Co. 401 U.S. 424 (1971), pointed out “the infirmity of usi 
diplomas or degrees as fixed measures of capabill 
all emp'oyers subject to Title Vil of the Civil Rights 
of 1964 as amended by the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1972 have the problem of developing. 
sonnel selection criteria that “are demonstrably a rea 
able measure of job performance:” v 

The library profession has long considered specified 
levels of educational achievement as primary prer 
sites to professional employment. Paragraph 20 of A 
Library Education and Manpower policy says "until e; 
inations are identified that are valid and reliable sis 
of equivalent qualifications, the academic degr ' 
evidence of years of academic work completed) is 
mended as the single best means for determining t 
applicant has the background recommended for e 
(level of job)." Paragraph 17 of that policy specifies 
graduate-level study as the minimum preparation for the 
first professional level. These standards are now being 
questioned by jurisdictions eager to comply with the 
equal employment laws. Actions taken to achieve com- 
pliance, if made hastily and without fuil examination of 


other commercial tirms (with the exception of ALA), as weil as. 
requests for comparative evaluation and reviews (see also more. 
detailed announcement in AL, September, p. 461), How to Send 
Questions: Type (double-space) your questions on an 8" byo 
11" sheet of paper with the clear heading, ACTION LINE, and 
your full name, position, address, and telephone number, It ihe 
name is not to be published, tell us, and we'll print-only your: 
initials and state. Send all queries. (no phone calls, please) to 
ON LINE, American Libraries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago, 
L 60611. : 









Cutter Would Cringe : 

I enjoyed the two articles on. cataloging 
in your November issue. Neal Edgar's ar- 
ticle seems to prove that Gorman's “pious” 
catalogers do, in fact, exist and seem to be 
running the show. While the article wasin- 
formative, it left the reader with the desire 
to return to Gorman’s functionalism. Pre- 
occupation with a "means" isa dangerous 
thing. It can easily lead to losing sight of 
the end result of cataloging: service to the 
library user. Im sure Cutter would. cringe 
at the beast created from his simple prin- 
ciples. 

_. Thanks for the good articles, A concise 
overview was much needed. Mike Gorman’s 
article, and L. Zingarelli’s drawings were 
a refreshing treatment of a traditionally dry 
subject. 
Gary A. Lewis, Assistant Director for 
Technical Services, Radford: College, 
Virginia - 


































































































On the Heels of Osborn 

. Michael Gorman’s article (“Osborn Re- 
visited,” Nov.) cut right to the heart of the 
issue. It’s effective and entertaining at the 
same time—which cannot generally be said 
of library and information science literature. 
Ive just one bone to pick. What’s’a matter 
h tap-dancing? As a cataloger, I find it 
- great fun. 

. .. ÀNN. Kuwzey, Librarian (Technical 
/UServices),. College of the Mainland, 
Texas City, Texas 
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Anglo-American Code Revision Revisions 


I very much appreciated Neal Edgar's 
article about current changes in cataloging 


rules in the November issue. However, I- 


was startled to note in the example given on 
page 603 (Figure 1) that spacing around 
the punctuation did not follow the specifica- 


tions given in ISBD (M), and used in the 
revised Chapter 6 of Anglo American Cata- 


loging Rules: North American Text, which 
states that “with the exception of the period 
(.) and the comma (,) prescribed punctua- 
tion separating elements of the description 
is preceded and. followed by a space." 
(Page 4). 

Up through Bulletin 114 of LC's Cata- 
loging Service I have not seen a rule change, 
and therefore assume it was a consistent 
typographical error. 

As such seemingly mínor details deter- 
mine the accuracy with which a machine 
reads a record, I hope you will correct the 
error in a future issue of American Libraries. 

Eveanor R. Crary, Head of Technical 
Services, Alameda County Library 
System, Hayward, California 


We depend on our readers to point out such 
flaws, and we are extremely grateful that 
several of them have done so. We are now 
compiling these corrections and additions 
into a handy “Supplement” to appear next 
month. Those using the articles for teaching 
purposes are advised to link this supple- 
ment to the main text. —Ed. 


‘Moore Washington Library Power 


Yoür special issue on "Washington Li- 
brary Power" was a landmark in library 


-reporting. It is one of the best things that 


I have ever seen; and I congratulate you 
and your staff for a job well done. 
Obviously you cannot. mention everyone 


"ju such a survey, but I just want to tell you 


that there is one person who has been work- 
ing strongly on the Hill for libraries for a 
long time, and she has been enormously 
effective: Bessie Moore, the vice chairman 
of the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science, has gone up to the 
Hill and down again many times. She has 
been one of the people to. whom libraries 
owe a great deal. She is homespun, with a 
mind like a computer and grassroots with 
the effectiveness of a fine machine.. The li- 
brary community owes Bessie Moore'a loud 
hurrah. rghit ag E VUES 
Louis A. Lerner, Publisher, Lerner 
Home Newspapers, Commissioner, 
NCLIS 


Boorstin By Any Other Name 
Mr. Boorstin, the newly confirmed head 
of the Library of Congress, should be so 
designated. He is not a qualified librarian 
and he should not give that title. Lay ad- 
ministrators of hospitals are not called 
physicians. 
Sytvia Spector Lamont, Librarian, 
Los Angeles Harbor College, Wilmine- 
ton, California 


comparison with applicants who are not already em- 
ployees of the library. 
The library press has reported that the public libraries 


the issues, may end in detrimental results to both the 
institution and its employees. 

Before setting any selection criteria, the employer 
should determine exactly what is required of each em- 
.. ployee in on-the-job performance, i.e., prepare a task 

anaiysis to identify the skills and knowledge required for 
successful completion of the tasks. Then the employer 
establishes some means for measuring skills and knowl- 
. edge of applicants. Testing is one method, provided that 

tests are validated per the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission guidelines (29 Code of Federal Regulations, 
Part 1607) for each position using the exam. Selection 
criteria can then be developed to recognize that appli- 
cants could meet qualifications by some means other than 
formal education. 
_ Libraries allowing employees to apply for professional 

* positions based upon experience should develop a com- 
prehensive training program utilizing in-service training 
as well as outside work. This process involves the total 
professional staff. Working under a "career ladder" 
policy, the librarians should guarantee that five years of 
experience is progressive in nature and directed toward 
promotion rather than one year of experience repeated 
five times. ; ; E 

‘Any library adopting such a policy should examine it in 
relationship to other personnel policies, particularly those 
granting preferential status to employee applicants in 
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of Tucson, Cleveland, and Sacramento have recently 
changed their selection criteria to allow experienced em- 
ployees to be considered for professional positions. On 
November 8, Sacramento administered its first examina- 
tion where paraprofessionals were allowed to compete. 
Results were not yet available as of mid-November. 

While we know of no libraries being faced with lawsuits, 
the government has shown that it is just as interested in 
professional employees as non-professional. The Justice 
Department is presently challenging the use of the 
National Teachers Exam to certify teachers in Mississippi 
and South Carolina. This exam has already been declared 
discriminatory in North Carolina. 

Some sources to check are: 

Dunnette, Marvin D. Personnel Selection and Place- 
ment. Belmont, Cal.: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1966. 
paper, $3.95. 

Kortendick, James and Elizabeth Stone. Job Dimen- 
sions and Educational Needs, in Librarianship. Chicago: 
ALA, 1971. $14 (0-8389-3126-x). 

Ricking, Myrl and Robert E. Booth. Personnel Utiliza- 
tion in Libraries: A Systems Approach. Chicago: ALA, 
1974. paper, $8.50 (74-8688; 0-8389-3155-3). 

Social Education Research and Development, Inc. A 
Task Analysis of Library Jobs in the State of Illinois. 
Washington, D.C.: Education Resources Information Cen- 
ter, 1970. ERIC No. ED 040 723. 
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Boorstin Editorial 


Please let me congratulate you on your 
editorial in American Libraries concerning 
the appointment of Mr. Boorstin as Librar- 
ian of Congress. It is an article of great 
vision and generosity. 

JosEPHINE Samunio, The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York City 


Melvil's Moby Harpooned 


The perennial Mardi Gras with long 
Dewey numbers (Nov., p. 588) calls for a 
reminder of what too many have forgotten 
and too many more never knew. Dewey was 
one of the many who sought subject access 
by the numbers. The DC was designed for 
a classed catalog. He thought alphabetical 
access secondary, achievable thru the Rela- 
tive Index. He paid no known attention to 
subject headings, then quite new. You can 
describe a book in multiple ways with his 
system. But if you use subject headings and 
subject subdivisions, much of the Dewey 
apparatus becomes duplicative and unneces- 
sary. As I have pointed out elsewhere (Li- 
braries and Librarianship in the West, p. 
387), ignorance of or indifference to history 
and theory can lead to great waste. We 
have it. 

Swney L. Jackson, Professor, Kent 
State School of Library Science, Ohio 


Regarding the item in November “In the 
News" concerning the 23-digit Dewey num- 
ber under consideration by Northwestern 
Univ., may I please ask two questions?! 

(a) Did they really use it all? 

(b) If they're really considering such 
long numbers, why don’t they switch to LC 
Classification? 

(I think my processors and shelvers 
would revolt if I ever pulled such a long 
number on them! ) 

Lor ALera Funopis, Cataloger, Mary 
H. Weir Public Library, Weirton, West 
Virginia 


Ed. note: In answer to the questions, Mary 
Kay Pietris, head of cataloging at North- 
western, explained that the long Dewey 
number actually came as a suggestion from 
the Library of Congress Decimal Classifica- 
tion Division. It wasn't used. “Our cata- 
logers rarely go more than five numbers 
past the decimal. For one thing, a longer 
number won't fit on Seal-Lin labels! But 
Dewey serves us perfectly well, and—with 
all due respect, as a former cataloger at LC 
—we have no intention of switching to LC 
classification.” 


Fireman Appeals to Librarians 


There seems to be a lack of reading ma- 
terial in public libraries devoted to the sub- 
ject of fire protection, We are appalled at 
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the loss of life and disfigurement left by 
the ravages of fire each year in this coun- 
try. Surely librarians can de much in help- 
ing the fire service stretch Fire Prevention 
Week into a year-round campaign. This can 
be done by the purchase of fire-oriented 
books which serve the general public as well 
as fire protection people. 

We need a more informed public if the 
fire losses are to be brought down. Certain- 
ly librarians throughout this land could 
help guide the reading public toward ma- 
terial of a life-saving nature. 

LiEvuTENANT Ricsard F. Hay, New- 
ton Fire Dept., West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts 


Drawing Draws Left-Handed Compliment 


Regarding the sexist drawing ( December, 
p. 644): as a left-handed person, I was glad 
to see one of the people depicted as a left- 
hander too. There are many of us who have 
to cope with a right-handed world. 

Davm T. Henrick, Circulation Librar- 
ian, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Minimum Wage Proposal Devastating 

On October 9, 1975, Representative John 
H. Dent of Pennsylvania introduced a reso- 
lution in the House which, among other pro- 
visions, would raise the minimum wage to 
$3 per hour by January 1, 1977. The costs 
of this change may devastate library service. 

In the Union County Public Library, this 
would minimally force a 20 percent increase 
in personnel expenses. In our current strin- 
gent budget limitations, we could meet the 
higher payroll in only three ways: 1) lay- 
offs; 2) attrition; and 3) reduced pur- 
chasing. 

While a continuing increase in the mini- 
mum wage deserves to be considered, this 
30 percent in one year will only serve to 
reduce our effectiveness while fueling infla- 
tion. Our representatives need to know what 
the implications of HR 10130 are for our 
nation’s libraries. 

Jon Scuxzn, Assistant to the Director, 
Union County Public Library, Monroe, 
North Carolina 


The Facts 


Concerning the USF Library School 
quagmire (Nov. p. 580): these are the 
facts. I had been chairman (or director) of 
the Library Science Department at the Uni- 
versity of South Florida from August, 1965, 
to September 22, 1975, at which date Jean 
Gates took over the gavel. Professor Gates 
was elected by our faculty in June of 1975. I 
remained on the job until my contract ran 
out at the beginning of the Fall quarter 
1975. At that time the new chairman was 
back in Tampa from her stint of summer 
writing and I was able to go on sabbatical. 
There was no time that the department was 
without a chairman. The search for a per- 
manent chairman never ceased. We did 
preliminary interviews all summer. 

ALICE G. SMrrn, Professor, Library 
Science Education, University of South 
Florida 












Artist: Great American Libraries 


Cover artist Richard Grosvenor 
was born in St. Jean de Luz, France. 
A Harvard graduate and long-time 
Newport resident, he teaches art 
history and architecture at the St. 
Georges School Numerous one- 
man shows of his paintings haye ap- 
peared throughout New England. 
Mr. Grosvenor's "feel" for the Red- 
wood Library has not been limited 
only to the aesthetic: he is an active 
member of its Board of Directors. 
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epoxy and 
vinyl-coated steel 
bookends, 
including a jumbo 
size that's over 
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For non-skid bookends with a 
E bold, lasting finish and un- 
| equalled selection in AV 
| cabinets and tables, look to 
| Highsmith's 1975-76 Library- 
| AV catalog of over 10,000 
| items. Write for your free 
UN copy: 
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P. O. 25 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 
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The ATA Centennial Gonference: 


The American Dream and the Li- 
brary Dream have intermingled for 
so long that the coincidence of the 
American Library Association’s 100th 
birthday and the nation’s 200th seems 
more than historical caprice. At least, 
for librarians run ragged in handling 
bicentennialia, ALA offers a timely 
reprieve: a 1976 celebration of their 
very own. 

For “Celebrate!” is the theme of the 
ALA Centennial Year Conference, a 
once-in-a-librarian’s-lifetime gala 
marking ALA’s one hundred years of 
growth and achievement as the larg- 
est library association in the Western 
world. 

From July 18 through 24, Chicago 
will be host to a jubilee for librarians: 
a bright, brash, glorious bash recog- 
nizing that the spirit does not live on 
commemorative speeches alone. 

The crystal palaces of the U.S. 1876 
Exhibition in Philadelphia have long 
since vanished, but the ALA Centen- 
nial celebration promises the excite- 
ment once felt by visitors to those 
vast transparent galleries. Chicago’s 
architectural grandeur and magnifi- 
cent parks will be the backdrop for 
special ALA events. To whet the im- 
agination, a vision of things to come 
in July is offered below. 

If these festivities strike some as 
frivolous, let it be remembered that 
high times (if not high jinks) are an 
honored ALA conference tradition. 
To prove it, we've raided the Asso- 
ciation archives to produce a scrap- 
book of ALA's first hundred years. 
Part I, 1876-1926, appears on pages 
42-47, 

Intrigued? Detailed information on 
registering for and getting the most 
from the Centennial Conference can 
be found on pages 37-41. 


Artist Hugh McMahon, 21, studies design 
at the University of Illinois-Circle Campus. 
Mr. McMahon comes from a famous family 
of Chicago illustrators. 
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Opening Night: 
“A Grand “Ball... 


Whether it's the Charleston, conga, or hustle, there’ll be music 

to fit the moves when evening revels commence at the Conrad Hilton's 
International Ballroom, July 18. Scenes from ALA’s history will flash on 
video screens while dancers whirl across the floor to the tunes Ameri- 
cans have enjoyed over the decades. The combined birthday party-dance 
is one of three events covered in a $10 flat-fee “Sunday Night Kick-Off” 
ticket, which also includes buffet dinner at the Art Institute 

or the Conrad Hilton and exclusive ALA admission to the Art 

Institute (see right). Tickets will be sold in advance of Con- 

ference through regular ALA pre-registration booklets. 
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: “An Ar t 1st S ?Pr (o) vie W | “Drawings by “Hugh McMahon 


...and “Pictures at an Exhibition 


On a normally quiet Sunday night, Chicago's world-renowned museum, the 
Art Institute, will open its doors to ALA members only. Conferees will 
have the privilege of privately viewing the entire permanent collec- 
tion, plus two special exhibits: “The World of Franklin and Jefferson,” 
designed by Charles and Ray Eames, and “Art in the Time of the First 
Centennial.” One note: only ALAers holding a "Sunday Night Kick-Off” 
ticket will be allowed to slip past the stone sentinels pictured below. 
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On a soft early summer evening, librarians can listen to a strolling min- 
strel, buy a balloon, watch a mime troup, and meet old friends at ALA’s 
“Fair in the Park,’ a free-flowing outdoor carnival located near the 
conference hotels. Traditional library school reunions will get a new 
twist, with kiosks as rallying points; ALA divisions and units will 
sponsor special activity booths. The Fair will be held on a site south 

of the band shell in Grant Park on Wednesday, July 21, 5:30-7:30 p.m.— 
a perfect time and place to be before a special outdoor concert, dedi- 
cated to ALA, begins at 8 p.m. 
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d  Sntrigue and “Excitement at an "International Affair 


Many visitors from abroad will attend this once-in-a-century 

conference, and to welcome them, the International Relations Round. Table 
is hosting a glittering reception at the historic Newberry Library. 

Among distinguished guests present will be Herman Liebaers, Belgian 
librarian and grand marshal to the King of Belgium, who will deliver 

the first 1976 “Life of the Mind” lecture. Tickets for the reception 

on Monday evening, July 19, will be sold through the ALA pre- 
registration booklet. 
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Chef Louis Szathmary, culinary wizard 
of Chicago's Bakery Restaurant, will 
create delights for the eye and pal- 
ate for the international reception. 
Out-of-towners must usually queue up 
at the Bakery to taste the Chef's art, 
but ALAers can enjoy it in the sur- 
roundings of a great research libra- 
ry. Chef Louis is a noted biblio- 

phile himself, owning a vast collec- 
tion of rare books on gastronomy. 
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The Newberry plans to mount its Spe- 


cial Treasures Exhibit, a display 

of rare and precious items from the 
Library's extensive holdings in the 
humanities. One of the Newberry's 
exceptional subject strengths is its 
15,000-volume collection on the his- 
tory of books and printing. 
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( vMarvelous “Marketplace 


Bags traditionally stuffed. with 
publishers and manufacturers’ bro- 
chures will bulge more than ever 

at the biggest trade show of the 
library world—the exhibits of the 
ALA Centennial Conference. Stroll- 
ing down the bustling aisles, librar- 
ians can expect to see 18th-century 
garb coupled with 20th-century sales- 
manship in special Bicentennial 
promotions. 


A ‘Bus that ‘Takes Only ‘Transfers 


a Librarians from all over the nation will swap job identities during 
*Librarians-at-Large Day," a share-the-workload and see-a-service 
and try-your-hand day for ALA members attending the Centennial Con- 
ference. Buses will deliver conferees to real work assignments in 
Chicago area libraries—and volunteers could find themselves answering 
the phone in a legislative reference library, consulting on grants, or 
storytelling in a summer reading program: some may even wind up on TV! 
Scores of individuals have signed up so far for the Tuesday, July 20, program, 
described in detail on page 485 of the September 1975 American Libraries. 
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AND NOW, THE OFFICIAL INFORMATION: 


1976 ALA Centennial Conference 
Chicago, July 18-24 
Registration — Meetings — Activities 


_ The Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer 
House will serve as joint headquarters 
for the 95th annual conference—ALA’s 
Centennial Celebration. Space in the two 
hotels will be supplemented by meeting 
facilities and sleeping rooms in seven ad- 
ditional properties. The usual conference 
services will be in operation: registration 
and central ticket desks, local informa- 
tion, package-wrapping desk, first aid, 
postal sub-station, placement center, 
message/airlines reservations service, 
and ALA staff offices. The ALA Council, 
ALA membership meetings, and ALA 
General Sessions are planned for the 
Conrad Hilton; other major meetings and 
events will also be held in the headquar- 
ters hotels and additional properties. 


Exhibits 

Exhibits will be located in the Conrad 
Hilton, Palmer House, and Pick Congress 
hotels. The regular booth displays will 
be located in the Conrad Hilton's Con- 
tinental Room and West and East Ex- 
hibit Halls, and the Palmer House's Up- 
per and Lower Exhibit Halls, Table/ 
small press displays will be located in 
the Pick Congress. Featured again will 
be a special exhibition of foreign books, 
foreign periodicals and other materials, 
and an audiovisual section. 

After their official opening on Sunday 
morning, July 18, the exhibits will be 
open every day as follows: Sunday, July 
18, 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Monday, July 19, and 
Tuesday, July 20, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; and 
Wednesday, July 21 (closing day), 9 
a.m.—4 p.m. 

Full information on and applications 
for exhibit space will be mailed in early 
January. Exhibitors interested in being 
a part of the Chicago Centennial show 
who have not received the material by 
mid-January should write to the Confer- 
ence Manager, ALA Conference Ar- 
rangements Office, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


. Hotel Reservations 


A list of selected hotels/motels, their 
rates, and a map showing locations ap- 
pear on pages 39-40. Rates are quoted 
for the room, not per person, and all 
rooms will be assigned on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Reservation requests 
for the conference week and the pre- 
conference period will be accepted be- 
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ginning immediately and up to July 2. 
Beyond July 2, the ALA Housing Office 
will continue to make placements, but 
only on a space-available basis. 

The Housing Office does not assume 
the responsibility of pairing guests for 
double occupancy or in multiple housing 
units. There is no charge for children 
under 12 in the parents' room. 


Shuttle Bus Service 


A free shuttle bus service is planned 
for operation in the downtown area. 
Shuttle bus service schedules showing 
pick-up times and pick-up points and 
destinations for each day of the confer- 
ence week will be available later, as well 
as information on bus arrangements 
made in connection with special events. 


Group Travel Arrangements 


Several state library associations are 
already working on group travel arrange- 
ments for the Centennial Conference. 
Savings can be considerable and individ- 
uals who are interested are asked to con- 
tact their respective state library associa- 
tions directly for information. In most 
cases you will need to be a member of 
the ALA and/or the state association in 
order to be eligible. 


Advance Registration 


ALA members and others who may 
wish to register in advance for the Cen- 
tennial Conference will be able to do so 
by using the advance registration form 
in a special program booklet planned 
for mailing to the entire ALA member- 
ship at the end of March. Members are 
advised to take advantage of this ad- 
vance feature, which offers a special dis- 
count. In addition to quick movement 
through the lines at the registration 
counters, pre-registration allows for the 
preparation of large-type printed badges. 

Remember that in order to qualify for 
the member's registration fee (consider- 
ably less than the nonmember fee), one 
must have the 1976 personal member- 
ship card at the time of registration. 


Registration Fees 


Registration fees for the Centennial 
Conference will be as follows: 
Full week: $30 for members (or $25 





if registered in advance); $55 for non- 
members (or $50 if registered in ad- 
vance); $8 for full-time library school 
students (or $5 if registered in advance). 

Daily fee: $15 for members; $25 for 
nonmembers; $2 for students. There is 
no advance registration for those attend- 
ing on a daily basis; daily fees can be 
paid only at the Conference. 


Placement Service 


Placement service will be offered at 
this meeting. Full details will appear in 
the program booklet to be mailed at the 
end of March. 


Hotel Affirmative Action Programs 

In accordance with a directive given 
at the 1972 annual conference, the Con- 
ference Arrangements Office has queried 
the hotels participating in the Centennial 
Conference regarding their personnel 
programs for hiring and training of mem- 
bers of minority groups. To date reports 
indicate that all the properties being 
used for the 1976 meeting have active 
affirmative action programs. 


Preconference Institutes 


Make your selection from the hotel 
list shown on page 40, using the appli- 
cation form to reserve your room. A suf- 
ficient number of rooms is available in all 
the properties to house early arrivals. 

The following institutes are now 
planned for the preconference period. 
Detailed information and registration in- 
structions for each institute will be avail- 
able later or as noted below. 

American Association of School Li- 
brarians. July 16-17. Theme: "Children's 
TV." Information will be available from 
the AASL office, ALA Headquarters, 
after March 1. 

ACRL Rare Books and Manuscripts 
Section. July 14-17. To be held at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Theme: "17th Century Rare Books and 
Manuscripts." Advance registration in- 
formation will be available from the 
ACRL office, ALA Headquarters, after 
March 15. 

Health and Rehabilitative Library Ser- 
vices Division/ American Association of 
School Librarians. July 15-17. Theme: 
“Mainstreaming the Exceptional Child 
and the Library.” Registration limited to 
200. Advance registration materials will 
be available from the HRLSD office, 
ALA Headquarters, after F ebruary 28. 
Registrations willbe accepted until June1. 

LAD Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion. July 15-17. Theme: “Meeting Li- 
brary Building Space Needs.” Registra- 
tion limited to 400. Advance registration 
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materials will be available from the LAD 
office, ALA Headquarters, after Febru- 
ary 28. Registrations will be accepted 
until July 5. 

LAD Public Relations Section. July 
15-17. Theme: “AV as PR.” Registration 
limited to 250. Advance registration ma- 
terials will be available from the LAD 
office, ALA Headquarters, after Febru- 
ary 28. Registrations will be accepted 
until July 5. 

PLA Armed Forces Librarians/Fed- 
eral Librarians Round Table/Federal Li- 
brary Association. July 16-17. Theme: 
"Problems in Fiscal Management." Reg- 
istration limited to 150. Advance regis- 
tration materials will be available from 
the PLA office, ALA Headquarters, after 
February 28. 

Reference and Adult Services Divi- 
sion. July 16-17. To be held at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois. Theme: 
“Teaching Design—Interlibrary Loan 
Basics.” Registration limited to 75, Ad- 
vance registration materials will be avail- 
able from the RASD office, ALA Head- 
quarters, after February 1. 


Special Centennial Events 

Opening Night Celebration. ALA's 
Centennial Conference week will begin 
with an Opening Night Celebration on 
Sunday, July 18. Tickets will be sold for 
this event and include dinner at either 
the Art Institute or the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, special admission to the Art Insti- 
tute, and dancing and entertainment at 
the Conrad Hilton. The entire collection 
of the Art Institute will be open for the 
` Celebration; a highlight of the evening 
will be the preview showing of the ex- 
hibit “The World of Franklin and Jeffer- 
son," designed by Charles and Roy 
Eames. A coupon for ordering Celebra- 
tion tickets is included in the special pro- 
gram booklet being mailed to the entire 
ALA membership at the end of March. 

International Relations Round Table 
Reception. The International Relations 
Round Table reception to honor all inter- 
national guests attending the Conference 
will be held on Monday, July 19, at the 
Newberry Library, 6-8 p.m. The New- 
berry Library intends to mount its spe- 
cial "Treasures Exhibit," and libations 
will be provided by Chef Szathmary of 
Chicago's Bakery Restaurant. Tickets for 
the reception will be sold in advance 
through a coupon to be included in the 
special program booklet. 

Librarians-at-Large Day. Tuesday, 
July 20, is Librarians-at-Large Day: not 
a time to tour libraries and media cen- 
ters, but your chance to become involved 
in real-life work situations in libraries in 
the Chicago area. Work opportunities 
will be offered by member libraries of 
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the Illinois Regional Library Council as 
well as other libraries and library-related 
institutions in the Chicago metropolitan 
area. To register for participation in Li- 
brarians-at-Large Day, contact the Ex- 
ecutive Director, Illinois Regional Li- 
brary Council, 425 North Michigan 
Ave., Suite 1366, Chicago, IL 60611. 

Fair-in-the-Park. An area in Chicago’s 
Grant Park has been reserved on 
Wednesday, July 21, for the ALA Fair- 
in-the-Park, another opportunity for 
ALA members to gather, celebrate, and 
share with one another their experiences 
during conference week. It is open to all 
who are attending the conference and to 
Chicagoans generally. Divisions, round 
tables, and other units of ALA have been 
asked to set up displays to tell about 
their interests and projects; library 
schools have been invited to hold re- 
unions during the Fair; there will be 
food, drink, and entertainment for all to 
enjoy. Following the Fair the Grant Park 
Symphony will present a special concert 
dedicated to the ALA. 


General Meetings 

Special note should be made of the fol- 
lowing: 

ALA Council. Meetings will be held 
on Monday, July 19, 10 a.m.-12 noon; 
Wednesday, July 21, 8 a.m.-12 noon; 
and Friday, July 23, 2-4 p.m. In addi- 
tion, an information meeting of the 
Council and Executive Board will be 
held on Monday, July 19, 8-9:30 a.m. 

General Sessions. In addition to a “Fu- 
tures" program to be held on Friday eve- 
ning, July 23, the "Life of the Mind in 
America" series (the first three pro- 
grams were held during the 1975 San 
Francisco Conference) will be conclud- 
ed with programs on Monday, July 19, 
4:30-6 p.m.; Wednesday, July 21, 4:30— 
6 p.m.; and Thursday, July 22, 4:30-6 
p.m. Conference registration is not re- 
quired for attendance at the General Ses- 
sions. 

ALA Membership Meetings. The ALA 
membership will be convened on Tues- 
day, July 20, 8-9:30 a.m., and Friday, 
July 23, 8 a.m.-12 noon. ALA members 
wishing to bring up matters for consid- 
eration by the Council (in accordance 
with Article VI of the ALA Constitution) 
are asked to submit their requests to the 
office of the Executive Director at ALA 
Headquarters as early as possible, but 
not later than twenty-four hours before 
the Membership Meeting, where the 
matter will be introduced. 

COPES (Program Evaluation and Sup- 
port Committee)/ Budget Assembly. This 
meeting of COPES with the Budget As- 
sembly is scheduled for Saturday, July 
17, 9 a.m.-12 noon. COPES will also 





hold meetings on Friday, July 16, 7:30- 
10:30 p.m.; Saturday, July 17, 2-6 p.m.; 
and Thursday, July 22, 10 a.m.—12 noon. 

ALA Executive Board. 'The Executive 
Board meetings will be held on Sunday, 
July 18, 9:30 a.m.-12 noon; Tuesday, 
July 20, 10 a.m.-12 noon; Wednesday, 
July 21, 2-4 p.m.; Thursday, July 22, 
2-4 p.m.; and Saturday, July 24, 9 
a.m.-12 noon and 2-4 p.m. The Satur- 
day sessions are the first formal meetings 
of the 1976—77 Executive Board. 

Inaugural Banquet. The Banquet will 
be held on Friday, July 23. 

CSD Newbery-Caldecott Awards Din- 
ner. The dinner will take place on Tues- 
day, July 20, at 7:30 p.m. 

Library School Reunions. These re- - 
unions are scheduled on Wednesday, 
July 21. All library schools have been 
invited to hold their reunions as part of 
the Fair-in-the-Park activities. 

Additional conference information will 
be published in the special program 
booklet to be mailed at the end of March 
and infutureissuesof American Libraries. 


Program Plans 


Among divisional, round table, and 
committee program plans currently being 
developed (as reported to the Confer- 
ence Arrangements Office to date) are 
the following: 

1. American Association of School Li- 
brarians. (a) *AASL Centennial Cele- 
bration"—history of AASL with special 
honor given to visiting international 
school librarians. (b) “State and Local 
Legislation for School Libraries and 
Media Center Programs"—support of 
school media programs. (c) “Honor 
Luncheon"-—presentation of Distin- 
guished Library Service Award and 
School Library Media Program of the 
Year Award. (d) “What You Have Al- 
ways Wanted to Know About AASL But 
Were Afraid to Ask"—the who, what, 
why, where, and when of AASL. (e) 
“Public Relations Ideas for School Li- 
brary Media Programs"/AASL Recep- 
tion—techniques to promote school li- 
brary media programs. (f) Review of cur- 
rent research projects affecting school 
media centers. (g) Issues concerning 
school media specialists/concerns of 
state media associations (AASL State 
Assembly). (h) “Media Programs: Dis- 
trict and School—Articulation and Com- . 
munication between Supervisors and Ad- 
ministrators." 

2, American Library Trustee Associa- 
tion. (a) Trustee orientation. (b) Mem- 
bership meeting. (c) Gala (dinner/thea- 
ter party). (d) Luncheon. (e) First- 
Timer reception. (f) Regional meetings. 
(g) Workshops on “Negotiation and 
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ALA CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
July 18—24, 1976 
Application for Hotel Reservations 


(see reverse side for map of locations) 


MAIL TO: : Check one: 

Chicago Convention & Tourism Bureau, Inc. : 

American Library Association Housing [] Attending ALA conference only 

Room 2050 : Heu 
Attending ALA f titut 

332 South Michigan Avenue [] Attending preconference institute only 

Chicago, Illinois 60604 [] Attending preconference and conference 








Note: Confirmation of your hotel room reservations will be sent to your attention by the hotel to which you have been assigned. 
Cancellations or any changes in reservations should be sent to the Chicago Convention & Tourism Bureau, Inc., not to ALA 
Headquarters or to the hotel where the room reservation has been made. 


Single Double Occupancy Suites 
Map # Hotel Occupancy (double) (twin) (P-1) (P-2) 
1 Blackstone ... . $24, 26, 28 $31, 33, 35 $31, 33, 35 $60-300 $104-349 
2 Conrad Hilton . . . $24, 26, 28 $31, 33, 35 $31, 33, 35, 40 $65 and up $167 and up 
$36, 60 (T) $48 (T) $48, 60 (T) (T) suite rates available on request 
3 Essex Inn ..... $26 $33 $33 $65, 80 $95, 110 
Hyatt Regency . . $24, 26, 28, 36 $31, 33, 35, 48 $31, 33, 35, 48 $100-150 $148-198 
LaSalle ...... $20, 24, 28 $26, 30, 36 $26, 30, 36 $50 - 125 $100-150 
(Dormitory arrangement also available at $30 for 3 persons and $36 for 4 persons) 
6 McCormick Inn . . $24 $30 $30 $76, 96, 154 $100, 120, 178 


(McCormick Inn provides complimentary bus transportation (daily from 7 a.m.—11 p.m.) every % hour 
to and from Conrad Hilton, both during preconference period and during conference week) 


7 Palmer House. . . $24, 26, 28 $31, 33 $31, 33, 35 $120 and up $175 and up 
$36 (T) — $48 (T) $136 and up (T) $197 and up (T) 
(3rd person accommodation—rollaway bed—is $6) 

8 Pick Congress .. $24, 26, 28, 34 $31, 33, 35, 44 $31, 33, 35 $65 and up $95 and up 
(Dormitory arrangement also available at $30 for 3 persons and $40 for 4 persons) 

9 YMCA! 051" oie. n $6-12 $10.50-16 $10.50-16 — — 


($12 and $16 rooms only are air-conditioned and have private (shower) bathroom; limited number of 
dormitory arrangements with air-conditioning and private (shower) bathroom also available at $18 for 3 
persons and $20 for 4 persons) 


——— M MM ——————M————————O 



































Hotel iSb-*oc s Uinc Rec vnd O Single [] Double Rate 
Cholce: Sid 4th O Twin O Suite (P-1 or P-2) Rate 
Note: /f none of my housing choices is available and you need to make another selection, | am more concerned with: 
location 2 © ut dte 
Names and Addresses of Occupants A 
(print or type; bracket those sharing a room) Arrival Date Hour Departure Date 
am/pm 
am/pm 
am/pm 
am/pm 








Reservations held only until 6 p.m. of day indicated for arrival; specify if arriving after that hour to insure that room will be held. 
——— M —————————————»S 


Application filed by. — — ———— ~ ————————————————— Date. 

Gonfinndo e ee oco ap ag el eee 
——— M M—M————————— 
KEY: P-1=parlor and 1 bedroom; P-2=parlor and 2 bedrooms; (T) indicates Tower room; free parking at property 3, 6 (also at 


9 with full facility—air-conditioned/private bathroom—rooms); swimming pool at properties 3, 6 and 7; all room rates subject to 
8.196 hotel-motel, city-state taxe. 


Also marked on the map, by number, are: 10—ALA Headquarters; 11—Art Institute; 12—Chicago Public Library Cultural Center; 
13—Fair-in-the-Park; 14—Newberry Library; and 15—Chicago Public Library Temporary Central Library. 
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- Unionization," "Intellectual Freedom,” 
“Update on Legislation,” "How to Lobby 
for Legislation," "Public Relations," and 
~ “Materials Selection Policies." 
8, Association of College and Research 
Libraries. (a) “Modem Art and Its Docu- 
mentation,” “The Architecture of Chi- 
cago,” “Common Problems in Art and 
» Music Libraries” (cosponsored by MLA). 
(b) Tour of Public Administration Ser- 
vice reference library. (c) “Let’s Cele- 
rate Ethnicity’—major ACRL. program 
the ethnic theme with Julian Bond as 
tured speaker. (d) Development of 
ic collections; library-oriented cen- 
-tennial exhibits in and tour of local eth- 
^nie museums. (e) Rare books exhibit at 
the Chicago Public Library. 
< 4. Association of State Library Agen- 
.. cies. Information to come. 
..9. Children's Services Division. (a) 
“Intellectual. Freedom and Children: 
-1876-1976"—American society's atti- 
tudes -toward intellectual freedom for 


hildren as revealed in materials pro-. 


. duced. for. children and the exclusion 

of certain ideas from such materials (co- 

-sponsored by IFC and IFRT). (b) New- 
ob ;aldecott Awards dinner. 

ealth and Rehabilitative Library 

vices Division. Information to come. 


Information Science and Automa- 


i: Division. (a) "Development (His- 
tory) of AV," "Computer Data Bank in 
_the Nonprint Media Field." (b) “Video 
Sources: Finding and Buying Video- 
tape," "Video Visionaries: Programming 
for the 21st Century." 
8. Library Administration. Division. 
(a) "Library Buildings Out of the Past 
. and Into the Future’—applying the 
learned principles of library design to 
contemporary library buildings. (b) 
"Taking a Critical Look at Your Build- 
te ing Plans"—understanding principles of 
| €ritically reviewing library building 
plans. (c) Program in honor of leading 
academic librarians and their contribu- 
tion to college and university library 
buildings over the past several decades. 
(d) "Service Ethos—American Libraries, 
1876-1976"—changing concepts of book 
- circulation and ancillary services in pub- 
>. lie school and academic libraries (co- 
. sponsored by ALHRT). (e) "Workshop 
in Statistical Methods for Measuring 
Reference Services." (f) Workshop on 
(staff development (cosponsored by 
. JMRT, LED, SORT). (g) Explanation 
_ of new audiovisual guidelines, and learn- 
ing session on audiovisual techniques in 
ublic relations (sponsored by PRS/ 
hn Cotton Dana Library Public Rela- 
tions Awards Committee). (h). Friends 
of the Library luncheon (cosponsored by 
LTA). (i) In-depth understanding of 
public relations concepts. and concen- 


niques. (j) “Changing Role 
Librarian." . AU. E 

9. Library Education. Division. (a) 
“New Sciences, New Technologies, New 
Media: Their Impact on Education for 
Librarianship.” 

10. Public Library Association. (a) 
“Cinema Nitecap"—series of short avant 
garde films (cosponsored by the Audio- 
visual Committee). (b) “Films for Li- 
braries at ALA 1976"—previews of prize- 
winning films on our nation, sports, so- 
cial issues, and other topics (cosponsored 


“by the AV Committee). (c) “Organiza- 


tion of Multitype Library Cooperatives” 
—a practical approach to the fundamen- 
tals of multitype library cooperatives, 
(d) “Chautauqua: Literacy and the Na- 
tion's Libraries"— techniques of planning 
and implementing literacy programs at 
the local level using the Manual on Liter- 
acy as a guide (cosponsored by LSD, 
YASD, and others to be announced). (e) 
"Celebration of Public Libraries: A Pot- 
pourri of Services and Skills"—concur- 
rent mini-sessions on current basic trends 
and issues which affect public library 
service. 

11. Reference and Adult Services Di- 
vision. (a) Program on international 
scene in reference materials based on 
experiences in the translation of the 3rd 
edition of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. 
(b) "Establishing On-Line Bibliographic 
Reference Service: The Basic Issues"— 
workshop. (c) "Service Aspects of Bib- 
liographical Networks." (d) "Commit- 
ment to Information Services"—imple- 
mentation of new guidelines for refer- 
ence and information services. (e) Pro- 
gram on heritage of genealogical collec- 
tions in the growth of the Newberry Li- 
brary. (f) Tour of special libraries and 
museums showing contributions of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups to American history 
and life (includes ethnic luncheon and 
reception). 

12. Resources and Technical Services 
Division. (a) “The School Library Mar- 
ket." (b) "Reviews: Who Needs Them?" 
(c) "What is MARC?"—analysis and dis- 
cussion of design philosophy and criteria 
for a machine-readable format. (d) “Pre- 
serving the National Heritage: Develop- 
ing Library Conservation Activities"— 
administration of library preservation 
programs, locally, regionally, and nation- 


ally. (e) “Costing Methodology: A Look 


at the Cost and Process Alternatives in 
All Types of Libraries." (f) "Microcos- 
mos 1976"—state of the art of library 
micrographics. (g) "The International 
Flow of Books"—survey of book publish- 
ing and distribution around the world, 
and bibliographic control of output in 
various areas of the world (cosponsored 


"by ACRL, IRRT). (1) “ 


velopment for Geograph 
Southeast Asia, South Asi 


and the Middle East, Africa 


the Sahara), eastern Europ 
Europe, southern Europe, we 
rope, English- and French 


Canada, Oceania, Latin Am 


Program on possible product: 


CONSER tapes (cosponsored by I 
^RASD)- um 


13. Young Adult Services Divisio 
(a) "Second Chance Sociable — 
for the neglected, forgotten, mi 
misunderstood, controversial 
adult book or nonprint item. ( 


` sored by AASL). (b) Membershi 


ing. (c) Author luncheon (cospon 
by AASL). (d) Program on young 
media includes “fish bowl" discussio 
celebrating young adults and. library 
media services to them, and sampling o 
1976 annual selected films for yov 
adults (cosponsored by PLA, Aud 
visual Committee). i A 

14. Affiliated Organizati 
Bicentennial and. the. Spa 
People in the United 8 
FORMA). See also 8 (a). ^ 

15. ALA Committees. (a) “A 
of Immigrant Labor” (LSD 
Committee). See also 10 (d). (b) 4 
list's Open Forum III (children's b 
books for young adults, nonprint ma 
als, and books for adults). (c) “Art 
Children's Books: Past, Present fu 
ture" (CBC/ALA Joint Committee). (c 
“Library Instruction "76 Resource Ce 
ter"—information. and. consultations 
vice for librarians on biblio 
struction (Instruction in the 
braries Committee), (e) “Freedom 
America: The Two-Century Record," — 
development of freedom of speech an 
press in the United States with 8 
on the contemporary role of the libra 
(IFC). See also 5 (a). (£) Reports on i 
ternational relations activities (IR 
(g) Legislative update on copyi 
telecommunications, revenue sha 
and other items (Legislation Com 
tee). Lu 
16. Round Tables. (a) "The Dynami 
of Federal Information—A Bicentenn 
Up-Date” (FLIRT/GODORT). (b) 
"Women Working"—women in various. 
professions sharing problems (SRRT/TF 
on Women). (c) Reception for for 
visitors (IRRT). See also 12. (i 
Students to ALA reception; Mem 
meeting; Orientation (cosponsored 
ALA Membership Committee 
See also 8 (f). (e)"Serving the Fea 
Reader: Tm Doing a Term Paper 
Homosexuality...” (SRRT/ 
Liberation). See also 5 (a), 8 € 

—Conference Arrangements O 





The 100-year-old American Library 
_ Association can look back on the first 
half of its life thus far with wistful nos- 
-. talgia. Virtually all activities of the early 
~ years took place at the annual confer- 
— — ences, which were devoted mainly to the 
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. Part I, the First Fifty Years 


pleasures ot travel and old friendships— 
and not to some fourteen hundred meet- 
ings in seven days. When the First World 
War erupted, however, the Association 
put its shoulder to the grindstone and 
became well known to the outside world 


nc 





through its library service to the Armed 


Forces. These two activities—conven- 


tions and the war service—are well rep- 
resented pictorially in the ALA Archives, 
housed at the University of Illinois/Ur- 
bana-Champaign, and with University 
Archivist Maynard Brichford’s kind help, 
the editors have put together this scrap- 
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Mountains , 18997; or donke 
While traveling, AlA ens improvised. On. 





‘book. 
Next: Part IJ, ALA Gets Down to 
Business. 





Gering there wos hof the 
fun ~and. business. for ALR 
conferees, Whether the mede. 
transportation WAS 
caboose (Colorado se à , 
1995); steamer and Toii 
(St. kouis, 1999); horse and 
buggy Caravan C White 
(Denver, 1895). 


Travel Committee Song. 


Tune: Lord Geoffrey Amherst was a Soldier of the King 


Oh, here's to Mr. Faxon and our jolly A. L. A. 
And the Travel Committee too, 
And here’s to Mr. Phelan, who has left us by the way 
And forsaken our merry crew, 
And here’s to Mr. Brown, who came direct from Brooklyn town 
To chaperone the party was his cue, 
And here’s to Mr. Wellman, who’s our leader all the way, 
And last, but not least, HERE’S TO YOU. 
Cho. A. L. A., A. L. A., 
"Tis a name that's known from sea to sea. 
A. L. A., A. L. A, 
From the A. L. A. are we. 









It's a Long Way to California. 


Tune: Tipperary. 
It's a long way to California 
In the warm days of May, 


But it’s worth all it costs to go there 


` Just to see the A. L. A. 
Mr. Wellman is our leader 


When he calls us we'll be there, 
But when we get to San Francisco 


We're going to THE FAIR. 





Old tunes, coming 


Basss sasra 


With Such hits~ as 
“It's o. Long Way to 
California and navei 
Committee Seng. Y 
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August 19 
August 20 
August 21 
August 22 
August 23 
August 24 
August 25 


August 31 








ne Kaiserhof. 
1C ARTS. 
4 Boston July 11th to Leipzig August 18th, with transportation 
.eamer berth at $55, is $370. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRIP TO OXFORD. 
Price $100 
Dresden, Hotel Bristol 
Dresden, Hotel Bristol 
Berlin, Hotel Furtenhof 


August 26-30 


FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


American Library Association sue croto. 
Tour of Europe 


TO ATTEND THE 


International Exhibition of The Bx important art centre in the 
and Graphic Arts, Leipzig. 


International Meeting <o 
Oxford, Er 


,uürope. 


4. 

14 .cherhof. In some ways the most charming of 
e shall visit the galleries of painting and sculpture 
„ace, 

TR -€ Wurttembergerhof. Most mediaeval of mediaeval 
y ‘st famous among the ancient cities of the German 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 


Berlin 
Berlin 
Frankfort 
The Rhine 


Paris, Hotel d'Iena 


Oxford 


Suggested return to New Vork at the close of the Congress, by the SS. Philadelphia 
of the American Line, September 5th. 
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later plan An 19/4, but 


ALR members could 
Sample 45 European 
Citics an I days — 
anol yore, if the 


qot in G : 
F —— fail eut L 


For Bul 9 anriore 
librari or Margaret 


_Demche vaky, getting 
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to the U.S: a»x€ s 

hap the fan, thanks 

to an ALA / Carnegie 
Endowment for 
Indernadono4 Peace 

grant, 


and famous churches. The Tomb 

an Miniato and Fiesole, 

ndolas to the churches and palaces. 
Mark; the Doge’s Palace, the library 

iy. Excursion by steamer to the Lido. 

In the heart of the Tyrol, en ronte 









old library 





ae village. 
y of the monuments 
orum, Palatine, the 
A visit to St. Peter's 
.tican, the Sistine Chapel, 
- Appian Way to St. Paul's 












-1 Galleries and to the Academy; 
-cardiana and Marucelliana Libra- 
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, Joy from library 
business, ALA 
members enjoyed 
the Same pleasures 
as did the rest of 
the eworld: sce cream 
an 1906; tennis in 
the flapper ern; 
and (906 bathin 
at Marrangansdt 


(But when dined 


in 1894 on Kermebec 
mon Dartoise 
and Sunshine Coke, 
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LIBRARIANS MEET | 
IN CONVENTION ic 


Founpep 1876. INCORPORATED 1879. 


American Library Association. 
Secretary's Office, Columbia College, Netu Yorks T 2 M "^ 








THE “AMERICAN ASSOCIATION VISITS 
THE PLACE OF ITS BIRTH. 


- AN. INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY 


This MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE No. / 3 / entitles 


Wow P 


fo vote at all meetings and to receive all regular publications, with all other 
rights and privileges of membership, till resigned by the holder or withdrawn by 
the Association; provided that the dues for the current year have 
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Don't Call It the British Museum Library! | 


by Christopher Wright 


The Bicentennial finds U.S. librarians looking to the past and 


wondering about the future, while in Great Britain librarians are 


busy with a new baby, still getting used to its name: the British Library. 


On July 1, 1973, the British Museum 
Library, empress of research libraries, 
went out of existence. She was succeeded, 
at least on paper, by an upstart dubbed 
"The British Library"—a totally new or- 
ganization created by an act of Parlia- 
ment and intended to unite the British 
government's diverse libraries into "a 
national library service without rival in 
the world." 

Two years have elapsed since that 
passing of the scepter, but to the outside 
eye very little has changed in Blooms- 
bury. Scholars and librarians both inside 
and outside Great Britain still think 
"British Museum" when they struggle 
with the idiosyncracies of the BM cata- 
log or refer to the rare book collections of 
George III. The famous round reading 
room with its robin's-egg blue ceiling is 
still right where Panizzi put it in the 
courtyard of the museum. 


Changes in Bloomsbury 

But things are changing. Harry Hook- 
way, the pragmatic chief executive of 
the library, likes to quote La Rochefou- 
cauld when pressed for a sweeping gen- 
erality about planning the library's fu- 
ture: "In affairs of importance a man 
should concentrate not so much on mak- 
ing opportunities as on taking advantage 
of those that arise." 

The fact that Dr. Hookway, who was 
once a research chemist, quotes a 17th- 
century French philosopher in describ- 
ing plans for Britain’s national library 
system, gives some indication of his un- 
derlying approach to the reorganization. 

The British Library is intended to 
serve all disciplines. Its Reference Divi- 
sion includes the national science library 
as well as the historical and literary col- 
lections of the BM library. Its lending 


‘Christopher Wright, who left the ALA 
Washington Office in October to join the 
Library of Congress Congressional Re- 
search Service, wrote this profile of the 
new British Library after on-site visits and 
interviews. 


division is designed to answer the loan 
requests of public and academic librar- 
ies, scientific institutions, and those spe- 
cializing in the arts. 

The appointment of a former scientist 
in 1978 to preside over this information 
conglomerate came as a shock to the 
British library community. Following in 
the footsteps of Sir Frank Francis, the 
former Director and Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum, who is an his- 
torian and rare book scholar, Hookway 
seemed to many professional librarians 
throughout the world the personification 
of a takeover by scientists and computer 
people. 

The advertisement for a British Li- 
brary chief said, "Applicants should have 
substantial administrative experience. . . 
experience in the field of libraries and 
information science will be an advan- 
tage.” The ad brought a blast from the 
Library Association Record, which 
claimed it an “unjustified and offensive 
reproach to librarians to suggest they can 
tinker with but not administer their 
libraries.” 


But Hookway’s credentials as an ad- 
ministrator and information scientist 
were impeccable, Beginning as assistant 
director of the National Chemical Labo- 
ratory in 1959, he had repeatedly been 
involved in international science infor- 
mation activities, had helped set up 
Britain’s Office of Scientific and Techni- 
cal Information (OSTI), and had helped 
Unesco plan an international science 
information system (UNISIST). Further- 
more, prior to taking his post at the 
British Library, he had served as As- 
sistant Secretary of State with responsi- 
bilities for the arts and libraries. 


The New National Library 


The new library is planned to allow 
the greatest amalgamation of works on 
the sciences and humanities. Depart- 
ments are designed around function 
rather than subject. The Reference Divi- 
sion includes materials not only of the 
main British Museum collection, but also 
of the former National Reference Library 
of Science and Invention and the Patent 


Crowding in the Reference Division of the British Library. 
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Library. Now it's part of the British Library, and the gauntlet of security checks between 
he tourist-filled Museum entry foyer and the reading room has the air of an international 


"border crossing. 


‘Office Library. Unfortunately, this col- 
lection is currently dispersed among 17 
buildings in London and includes a num- 
ber of incompatible cataloging systems, 
~ The hoped for integration remains in- 
complete, and the observer begins to 
» wonder what is complete? 
To foreigners the best known and 
. most successful aspect of the British Li- 
<“ brary is the Lending Division, located at 
. Boston Spa. It includes the former Na- 
tional Lending Library for Science and 
Technology, renowned as a science li- 
brarian's library, which was combined 
last summer with Britain's principal 
source for loans in the humanities, the 
.. National Central Library. 


' Still No New Building 


: In late 1972 the British Library Or- 
: ganizing Committee had decreed that 
= *the principal objectives of the new insti- 
tution should be: combining the science 
and humanities interlibrary loan func- 
tions at Boston Spa; integrating the 
British Museum and the science libraries 
into one building in Bloomsbury as soon 


-v-as possible; combining all bibliographic . 


» processing activities using the British 
National Bibliography as a nucleus; de- 
veloping a computerized locator file for 
interlibrary loans and referrals; and fi- 
nally, computerizing the principal cata- 

-logs of the British Library. 


To date the Boston Spa operation has 
been completed, and various fragments 
of the other objectives are being chipped 
away; but the biggest stumbling block 
remains: no new building. 

For nearly 30 years the national li- 
brarv had been planning to move into 
new quarters on a 7.5-acre site opposite 
the front of the British Museum. How- 
ever, in the late 1960s the local borough 
council raised serious objections to fur- 
ther leveling of a neighborhood already 
disfigured by high-rise office buildings. 
The decision hung in the balance from 
one government to another. 


Bloomsbury to Somers Town 


Then, on August 5, 1975, the British 
Library Board announced it had agreed 
on a new site for construction of the long- 
awaited building. After some eleven 
months of negotiations, the government 
had agreed to turn over 9.5 acres of 
unused land near St. Pancras station, 
formerly a British Rail depot and siding, 
for erection of the library. “The decision 
was made on the understanding that .. . 
the detailed design of the new building 
based on studies already underway will 
proceed without delay and that construc- 
tion will start in 1979/80,” the board 
said in its press release. 

The site, known as Somers Town, is 
some three-quarters of a mile from the 


lent rail and underground trai 

“The Board, while regretting 

of a unique opportunity to crea 
Bloomsbury a cultural complex of m 
seum, library and university institutes: 
unrivalled in the world, has had to take 
account of the over-crowding 
mentation of the library, which 

getting worse for many years,” th 


nouncement went on. “The size-an 


ture of the Somers Town site will provide 
scope for constructing a building with 
substantial potential for future develop. | 
ment." e 
However, with no construction ex 
pected until the end of the decade, re 
organization continues. 


n ————MÉÓÓMEREEUI 


British Museum Library | 
organization: "Each 
administrator a sort of little 
baron who ran around the 
back to his trustee.” 


When the British Library Board took: 
over in 1973, it found the various librar- | 
ies and departments were like so many 
separate commonwealths, each with a. 
different personnel policy, a different re- 
tirement program, different salary scales. | 
Even within the British Museum the. 
organization was "like a federation of. 
library departments, each administrator 
a sort of little baron who ran around the | 
back to his trustee," says one newcomer: 

The transition period has not b 
easy, especially without a new b 
as a focal point. The library's 1978-74 - 
annual report concedes, “All change is 
awkward, even change for the better. 
Edward Martindale, the forthright secr 
tary to the Board, put it another way. 
“Nobody liked it, but you had to 
done. Time was absolutely criti 
had to screw a lot of arms, and if we 
run into sand nothing would have ha; 
pened." 


The transition: "Nobody 
liked it, but you had to get 
it done... You had to screw a 
lot of arms, and if we'd run 
into sand nothing would 
have happened." x 


asnan 





Bloomsbury "Group" vs. 
the “Other Ranks" 

Before the BL was actually formed, 
opinions ran high in the British library 
community over what shape the new 
national library organization should take. 
Some librarians were strongly opposed to 
retaining the name “British Museum” in 
the library’s title. “The fact of the name 
may not be very important in itself, but 
the attitude of mind that it symbolizes 
is potentially destructive of the whole 
idea of a truly national library,” one li- 
brarian wrote. 

Even staunch supporters of the old 
BM agree that in the past there has been 
hostility between the staff in Bloomsbury 
and librarians in other British institu- 
tions. “At meetings and conferences it 
was the old attitude of the officers and 
then the ‘other ranks,” says Edward 
Miller, the biographer of Panizzi and 
honorary archivist of the British Library. 

Some librarians feared the national 
system that the BL promised to promote 
might founder on the problem of the new 
building. Others feared that the new li- 
brary board would be unsympathetic to 
the development of such special collec- 
tions as rare books and manuscripts. 
“Insecurities [on who will control the 
board] have affected morale on the staff, 
which is declining from an already 
notably low level,” a London librarian 
wrote in the Library Association Record 
in 1974, However, recent reports indi- 
cate that the appointment of Donovan 
Richnell, formerly Goldsmith’s Librarian 
at the University of London, as the new 
director general of the Reference Divi- 
sion has greatly improved staff morale. 





Some librarians were 
strongly opposed to retaining 
the name “British Museum" 
in the library's title. "The 
fact of the name may not be 
very important in itself, but 
the attitude of mind that it 
symbolizes is potentially 
destructive of the whole idea 
of a truly national library." 





Library planners say it will be ten 
years from the time a go-ahead is re- 
ceived on any site until a new national 
library edifice is complete. "Our prob- 
lem now,” concedes Martindale, “is to 
decide what the hell we're going to do 
before the new building’s built.” 
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Neither the U.S. Librarian of Congress nor 
the Chief Executive of the British Library, 
Harry Hookway (above), is a librarian by 
training. “The appointment of a former 
scientist in 1973 to preside over this in- 
formation conglomerate came as a shock 
to the British library community. . . . Hook- 
way seemed to many professional librar- 
ians throughout the world the personfica- 
tion of a takeover by scientists and com- 
puter people." 


Relations between the Museum and 
Library have become more formal as the 
two organizations seek their separate 
identities. Exhibitions are credited to 
"The British Museum and The British 
Library," and the gauntlet of security 
checks between the museum's tourist- 
filled entry foyer and the library reading 
room has the air of an international 
border crossing. The Bronze Age beakers 
lining the subterranean hallway seem 
ready to crowd into the library's small 
preservation laboratory. 

Meanwhile, the library is concentrat- 
ing on changing such things as it can. 
Amalgamation of the science and hu- 
manities collections at Boston Spa has 
begun. The lending collection is now 
growing at 15 percent a year, and a third 
building is awaiting construction. Work 
has already begun on selecting key back- 
up libraries to supply works not held in 
the Lending Division. The “Old Boy” 
arrangement that prevailed before is 
changing. A computerized locator file 
exists, but no allembracing national 


union catalog on the U.S. pattern is 


planned for the present. 


The Big Headache: 
Automating the Catalog 


The biggest current headache for the 
BL is deciding what route to take toward 





automating the catalog. Not unlike his 
counterparts at the Library of Congress, 
BL computer planner R. J. Fulford has 
been faced with picking a magic date 
to begin computerization. The familiar 
blue BM printed catalog was published 
through 1970; it was decided that a 
1971-75 printed supplement would be 
the last in the old style, and the new 
computerized catalog would contain 
works published in or after 1971. Be- 
cause the British Library will continue 
to devote considerable resources to im- 
proving the collection with pre-1971. 
books, Fulford estimates that nearly 20 
percent of new accessions will still be 
going into the old catalog, at least until 
there is an international effort to convert 
bibliographic records restrospectively. 

Fulford is wary of making optimistic 
forecasts about the future. The British 
are keenly aware of the risks involved in 
setting up a computerized catalog and 
are anxiously trying to avoid the grand 
pitfalls other libraries have fallen into. 
*Somehow most of those ambitious pro- 
grams have petered out after a grand 
opening,” Fulford says. "I'd much rather 
tell people were doing things after 
we've done them." 





BL computer planner : 
R. J. Fulford: “Pd much 
rather tell people we’re 
doing things after we’ve 
done them.” 





A new bureaucracy, wider horizons, 
and an ambitious plan for the future 
have brought the old British Museum 
library to the threshold of the 21st Cen- 
tury. Much remains to be done, but for 
librarians and scholars the change has 
already been profound. Looking back on 
the institution Panizzi built, Miller says, 
“It’s rather like a family firm being taken 
over by a big international combine.” [] 


The official logo of the British Library. 
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OVER ALMOST A CENTURY BLACKWELLS OF OXFORD 
HAS DEVELOPED AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
FOR LIBRARY SERVICE OF THE HIGHEST CALIBER 


B/NA H 
Beaverton Beaver House 


NOW 
BLACKWELL NORTH AMERICA, INC. 


OFFERS YOU 
SERVICE IN THE BLACKWELL TRADITION 


APPROVAL PLANS CATALOGING 
STANDING ORDERS BOOK PROCESSING 
FIRM ORDERS OPENING DAY COLLECTIONS 
O. P. SEARCHING MACHINE READABLE DATA BASES 
SELECTION FORMS RECLASSIFICATION AND CONVERSION 


IWOULD LIKE TO RECEIVE INFORMATION ABOUT THE ] 

FOLLOWING BLACKWELL NORTH AMERICA SERVICES: i 

FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE 

SUBMIT THIS COUPON TO: 

MS. MARGARET JACKSON 

MANAGER, MARKETING SERVICES 

BLACKWELL NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
10300 S.W. ALLEN BLVD. I NAME 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 97005 LIBRARY 
ADDRESS 
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Vital Statistics; A Circulation Sampling 
How many print and nonprint items has your library circulated this year? 
Statistics are the name of the game for many public libraries; below are some 
of the latest yearly circulation figures available, taken from annual reports AL 


has received recently. 
New Orleans Public Library 
Public libraries of Michigan 
(364 local and regional) 


Greenville County ($.C.) Library 


Pickens (S.C.) County Library 


Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library 


1,334,990 


32.8 million 
916,024 
174,614 

3,625,908 


North Suburban (1ll.) Library System 


(including 35 public libraries) 
Knoxville-Knox County ( Tenn.) Public Library 
Tulsa City-County (Okla.) Library 
Public libraries of Metropolitan Toronto 
New York Public Library (branches) 

South Dakota public libraries (77 reporting) 


The Galloping Library Gourmets 


The talk of Manhasset, N.Y., in Octo- 
ber was "Supper in the Stacks," a fund- 


8,856.313 
1,388,245 
1,526,986 
14,941.093 
10,630,426 
2,495,636 





raising dinner sponsored by the Friends 
of the Manhasset Public Library. Bud- 
ding James Beards and Craig Claibornes 
had a chance to display their cooking 


skills at the “international gourmet din- 
ner" Some of the delectables on the 
menu: haang yan gai, bourekakia me 
kreas, musakka'a, bouillabaisse, and kef- 
taidakia. Members of the Friends also 
sold Books for Cooks, a booklet featuring 
the recipes of the twenty-five chefs par- 
ticipating in the special dinner. 


Public Servants 'fess Up 

Kudos to the New York Public Library 
and the New Orleans PL for creative an- 
nual reports! 

Prints of nineteenth-century Wall 
Street border most of the thirty-two 
pages of the NYPL's report. In addition, 
personalities such as playwright Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, writer Thomas Tryon, and 
economist John Kenneth Galbraith tes- 
tify as users of the library's various col- 





“What do I hear for... ?" Auctioneer 
Leonard Bernstein hams it up with dancer 
Mikhail Baryshnikov’s jeans, one of over 


52 








fifty items sold in the fourth annual auction 
to benefit New York Public Library’s Performing 
Arts Research Center. Many of the famous and near- 
famous were there—including a mannequin model- 
ing Liza Minelli's Cabaret kimono, and a "NYPL 
Needs You" Tony Randall. Assistant to the Chief 
Richard Buck reports that the Center netted about 
$25,000 from the auction and a bazaar, the latter 
held at the end of October, a week earlier. 
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Down came the spider, and Californian Aaron Neckameyer actually touched it. To 
dispel the notion that tarantulas are bad and to demystify spiders in general, Children's 
Librarian Henry Garland arranged for naturalist Sue Clark to visit the West Covina 
(Cal.) Public Library with her eight-legged friends: a tarantula and a black widow (in a 
pill box). Adults as well as children crowded into the library to touch the beastie 

and to hear Ms. Clark explain that a brown tarantula has a bite about as poisonous as 
a bee sting. This hour-long spider show was part of a group of related programs Garland 
organized on animals including snakes and birds, complete with a boa and a goose. 


lections. Photographs of the celebrities 
and their praise for NYPL are included 
in the report. A sample testimonial from 
Tryon: "For any writer living in New 
York, the Public Library is a home away 
from home. And for purposes of accurate 
research, it is unequaled. Goodbye li- 
brary—goodbye writers." 

Teasing titles—"Driven to Desire" and 
"From Impotence to Euphoria in Five 
Short Months,” among others—lured 
users into reading "True Confessions of 
a Public Servant," the 1974 annual re- 
port of the New Orleans Public Library. 
When linked to the photographs and ex- 
planatory paragraphs, these catchy titles 
revealed the puns and the word play of 
the library staff. For example, the Wil- 
liamesque "Driven to Desire" describes 
the two new library bookmobiles parked 
on Desire Parkway. 


This birthday cake/circulation card was 
someone's many happy returns at the 
Worcester (Mass.) Public Library. The cake 
is in the shape of WPL's transaction card 
used for circulating books. 
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HARRIS P. KENNE 


—Mark Landsbaum 
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YOU WILL HAVE — 


"CONFIDENCE" 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service — 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


e EXPERIENCE 
TRAINED PERSONNEL 
FINANCIAL STABILITY 
AMPLE FACILITIES 
RESPONSIBLE 
MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 
Subscribe to 


Ga FINE gency 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


Gifts of Gab Up for Grabs 

Need a speaker, panelist, or workshop 
leader? ALA’s American Library Trustee 
Association has established a pool of in- 
dividuals ready and willing to take to the 
lecturn—the “Speakers Bureau,” a new 
service designed to help you in program 
planning. “If you make arrangements 
with your local news media,” says ALTA 
President Jack Short, “they (the speak- 
ers) will appear on TV talk shows or be 
available for newspaper interviews or 
visits to public officials.” 

Ten noted trustees and active ALTA 
members are featured in the first edition 
of the Speakers Bureau portfolio, along 
with information on their background, 
speech topics, and availability. Inter- 

.ested persons responsible for program 
planning should contact ALTA Execu- 
tive Secretary Andrew Hansen, ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Newsletter for Resources 
and Tech Services Launched 


Vol. 1, no. 1 of the RTSD Newsletter 
makes its bow this month as the official 
newsletter of ALA's Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. Designed to in- 
crease communication between various 
RTSD units and the Council of Regional 
Groups, the Newsletter will appear four 
times a year between issues of Library 
Resources and Technical Services. 


Discuss New Format for 
ALA Ballots 


Relief may be in sight for those 
distressed by the length and com- 
plexity of the ALA ballot for Coun- 
cil nominees: the Nominating Com- 
mittee is holding an "open" portion 
of its Midwinter meeting for anyone 
wishing to suggest revisions. Among 
proposed changes to be discussed 
on January 19, 3-4 p.m., are: limit- 
ing the list of professional activi- 
ties to the previous three years; 
limiting the number of associational 
activities stated to three; limiting 
the statement of concerns to specific 
goals; and similar reductions in the 
length of the entries. For further in- 
formation, contact Chairperson Lee 
B. Brawner, Oklahoma County Li- 
braries, 181 Northwest Third St., 
Oklahoma City, OK 73102. 


RTSD members and LRTS subscribers 
will receive the Newsletter automati- 
cally, free of charge. Not a vehicle for 
items unsuitable for LRTS, the News- 
letter welcomes short, unsolicited news 
items and articles, as well as notices for 
a calendar of forthcoming events. Lim- 
ited items concerning personnel (but not 
lists of position changes) will also be ac- 
cepted. Submissions should be sent to 
Mary E. Pound, editor, RTSD Newslet- 
ter, 7763 University Station, Austin, TX 
78712. 


Wanted: Punishments That Fit Crimes 


Your experience with the use of fines, 
penalties, and other punitive measures 
affecting the loan and circulation of ma- 
terials is needed by a new ad hoc com- 
mittee of ALA’s Library Administration 
Division, the Fines and Penalties Com- 
mittee. Created to guide library policy 
on delinquent borrowers, the committee 
will meet several times during ALA Mid- 
winter in Chicago. Comments, studies, 
and recommendations should be sent to 
Chairperson Thomas Alford, director, 
Macomb County Library, 21930 Dun- 
ham Rd., Mt. Clemens, MI 48043. 


New Public Information Staffer 


Carol Felsenthal has been appointed 
professional assistant in ALA's Public 
Information Office. Coming to ALA from 
her postion as editor-in-chief, Chicago 
Life Magazine, Ms. Felsenthal has also 
been a staff reporter for the Pioneer 
Press, editor of F. W. Faxon Company, 
Inc.’s Bulletin of Bibliography and Mag- 
azine Notes, and a freelance writer 
whose reviews have appeared in the C hi- 
cago Sun-Times and Baltimore Sun. She 
received a master's in English language 
and literature from Boston College. 


Corrections to New ALA Handbook 


The following corrections should be 
made to the ALA Handbook of Organ‘za- 
tion, 1975-1976, distributed in October: 

On p. 57, “Government Documents 
Round Table:” under Steering Commit- 
tee, add Secy., Candace Morgan, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield, IL 62756; 
under Publications, change Roger Jack- 
son to Roger Jones. 

On p. 89, under “Future Conferences,” 
please note that the 1977 Midwinter 
Meeting will be held in Washington, D.C. 

On p. 106, “Index of Persons,” change 
Miehle (Anthony) to Miele. 


Did He? Only His Biographer Knows 

Of course Dewey didn’t (wear Dewey 
Sweatshirts)—they weren't available! But 
they are now: back in stock, and available 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting in Chicago, 
Jan. 18-24, or by mail from the ALA Order 
Dept. (see June 1975, p. 372, for order- 
ing details). Melvil surely would have 
shrugged off the winter blahs with a comfy 
red sweatshirt. To help us picture it, an 
ALA member who bears a resemblance to 
him (with a little help from photo touch-up 
paints) filled in. Also still available for the 
ALA Centennial year by mail or at Mid- 
winter are coffee mugs, paperweights, 
bookends, and T-shirts bearing ALA leg- 
end and lore. 


Special Interest Groups at Midwinter 

During this year’s ALA Midwinter in 
Chicago, the SRRT Task Force on 
Women meets on Tuesday, January 20, 
2-4 p.m. at the Eleanor Association, 
located a block from the Palmer House 
in the Stevens Building, Suite 1819, 16 
N. Wabash. The Eleanor Association, 
founded in 1898 to advance women’s 
rights in Chicago, also has a residence at 
1550 N. Dearborn Parkway. Rates are 
$9/day, single without bath, or $11/day, 
single with bath plus breakfast. TFW 
will also meet Sunday, January 18, at the 
Palmer House, 8:30 p.m. 

The Jewish Caucus will meet Tuesday, 
January 20, at 8:30 in the Palmer House. 
The local coordinator is Marilyn Rapp, 
2606 W. Balmoral, Chicago, IL 60625. 
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Iwo new ways 


to 


keep 


"The Three “Musketeers” 


in shape 


Keep all of your library books in shape with two new 
“Scotch” Brand products for repairing and reinforcing. 


The first is new “Scotch” Brand Spine Repair Tape No. 
562 that conforms easily to cloth-bound books, yet is more 
economical than most plastic-coated cloth tapes. Made of a 
tough, flexible plastic with a cloth-like appearance, it has 
an aggressive, long-aging adhesive that bonds securely to 
most book surfaces. Available in eight colors—white, black, 
brown, red, wine, green, dark green and blue. And these 
sizes: 175, 2, 3, and 4-inch widths by 15 and 30-yard lengths. 


The second is a unique version of this new tape in a die-cut, 
wing-shaped form. Its name? “Scotch” Brand Book Repair 
Wings No. 554. Designed for reinforcing the top and 
bottom ends of spines, as well as book corners. Ideal for 
quick, easy repair, there's no measuring or cutting. Fits 
most book sizes and available in five colors plus transparent 
that's perfect for protecting call numbers. 


Both of these products provide fray-proof repairs that last 
thelife of the book. And they will not dry out, stain, ooze or 
turn pasty. 





For more information and a free sample of “Scotch” Book 
Repair Wings, send in the coupon today. 


"SCOTCH'' IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE 3M COMPANY. 


ST. PAUL, MN 55101. © 1975, 3M CO. 
pm NN I MC UM V OA. RÀ MM 


3M Company, I 


Box 33050, Dept. CVQ-16, 
St. Paul, MN 55101. 


FLY ME a free sample of “Scotch” 
Brand Book Repair Wings at no 
obligation. 


COMPANY I 


Name: 
Title: 
Library or school: 
Address: 
City: 
State: Zip: 
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The Source 
` Pound Corridors of Power April 6 

April 6 will be this year's "Washington 
Legislative Day," when librarians and 
trustees from across the country descend 
upon Capitol Hill to convince Congress- 
men of the need for federal library dol- 
lars. Due to the overwhelming success 
of last year's Day (to the tune of some 
$15 million immediately voted by Con- 
gress for library support), the ALA Leg- 
islative Committee has recommended 
that the event become a permanent part 
of the National Library Week program. 

But for those unable to make the trip 
to Washington, D.C., participation is 
still possible. The Legislative Committee 
has put out a call to state library agencies 
and associations to organize Legislative 
Days in their own capitals and cities. 
Visits by informed constituents to mayors 
and state legislators are an essential and 
effective means of assuring broad public 
support for library programs, advises the 
ALA Washington Office. Librarians are 
urged to start planning now to make 
Legislative Day a cross-country success. 


Union Printing of ALA Publications: 
Flexible Approach Recommended 


At the 1975 ALA Annual Conference 
in San Francisco, the Membership asked 
ALA "to investigate the implications of 
union printing for the production of all 
ALA publications" in the following 
resolution: 


WHEREAS, the AFL/CIO-ALA Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups is charged with the obligation to 
promote library service to labor groups, and 

WHEREAS, non-union print shops are 
utilized by the American Library Associa- 
tion in the production of ALA publications, 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that the Executive Director, on 
behalf of the American Library Association, 
investigate the implications of union print- 
ing for the production of all ALA publica- 
tions. (Submitted by Dem Polacheck, ALA 
co-chairperson, AFL/CIO-ALA Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor Groups.) 


Table 1. Printing a paperback of 136 pages. 
C=Union 
$21,535 


A=Union 
$25.185 


B=Union 
$20,912 


Bark If You Love Libraries! 

Materials Ready for NLW, April 4-10 
Canny creatures like the talented mutt 
above show off twenty ways to use a li- 
brary on this year's National Library Week 
poster, designed by the N. W. Ayer adver- 
tising agency. The 1976 NLW theme, "At 
the Library? At the Library! Come See 
What's New Besides Books," stresses the 
diversity of innovative services libraries 
now offer. In addition to the posters, but- 
tons, bookmarks, and banners traditionally 
offered as NLW materials, ALA will pro- 
vide to libraries, for the first time, a 30- 
second TV spot and six pre-recorded radio 
spots with endorsements by such celeb- 
rities as Henry Mancini for the cost of the 
tape and film alone. For order forms, write 
the Public Information Office, ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


BICENTENNIALIA 


American History Through Its Artists; 
Film Available on Free Loan 


*USArt—The Gift of Ourselves" looks 
at the history of the U.S. through the 
works of three centuries of artists, from 
the Colonial craftsmen of the 1700s to 
the pop/rock scene of today. The 28- 
minute color/sound film uses the “kine- 
statis” process—a form of photo anima- 
tion—to give movement and depth to 
more than 18,000 images of works of 
art from some 50 museums, galleries, 
and libraries across the country. Pro- 
duced by the National Endowment for 
the Arts and the Sears-Roebuck Founda- 
tion, the film is available on a free-loan 
basis through local film libraries of Asso- 
ciation-Sterling Films, 866 Third Av- 
enue, New York, NY 10022. 


*Adams Chronicles" Chronicle 
America In PBS Series and 
Supporting Material 

During the week of January 19, the 
256 PBS TV stations around the country 
will air the first episode of “The Adams 
Chronicles,” a 13-week series dramatiz- 
ing 150 years of American history. The 
Adams family helped to design, preserve, 


noe AS Sc er ig Fe 


In response, Donald E. Stewart, ALA 
associate executive director for publish- 
ing services, has made the following 
study and recommendations to the exec- 
utive director: 


“In general, ALA uses both union and 
open shop suppliers as we reported at the 
Membership meeting in San Francisco. We 
seek the best work at the best price. For 
many of our publications we use smaller en- 
terprises. We like to take advantage of the 
personal attention such firms, many of 
which are family-owned and operated, can 
give our jobs. For books especially, we also 
tend to divide the assignment of jobs for 
typesetting, printing, and binding, seeking 


the most effective and economical method 
as well as supplier to deliver quality work 
on time. Over the years ALA has developed 
rapport with many suppliers who have 
served us; competence and ability and will- 
ingness to serve our needs have been found 
in both union and open shops." 

*Our [Publishing Services] staff recom- 
mendation, supported by Richard K. Gard- 
ner, editor of Choice, is that ALA should 
continue to apply the criteria of: 1) price; 
2) quality; 3) experience; 4) ability to de- 
liver on time; and 5) capacity to provide 
service. We would not want to eliminate 
seeking bids from suppliers on the basis of 
their employee representation. What fol- 
lows is an analysis of a number of actual 
jobs put out for bid:” 


Job awarded to A for price and availability and comparatively 


D=Open low cost of paper. 


$26,455 


Job awarded to B because of price and speed. 


Table 4. Manufacturing a 96-page ALA journal. 


A=Union 


Table 2. Printing, binding, and paper for a book of 288 pages. 
A=Open B=Open C=Open D=Union 
$3,509 $3,235 $2,920 $2,955 

Job awarded to C, a large firm, because of price and choice of 

materials. 


Table 3. Printing, paper, binding, and mailing for one issue of a 
major periodical. 
A-Union X B-Union 
(Milwaukee) (Waterloo, 
$6,187 Wis.) 
$6,287 


E=Union 
(Madison, 
Wis.) 
$8,432 


D=Union 
(Mendota, 
Ill.) 
$8,187 


C=Open 
(Ephrata, 
Pa.) 
$6,394 


B=Open 
Composition $3,000 $2,000 
Printing 1,418 2,000 
Job awarded to B, a small, family-owned and -operated firm, 
because of quality, speed, experience, and price. 


Table 5. ALA Handbook: Printing, paper, binding, 128 pages, 
35,000 copies. 
A=Union =Union 
$19,350 $13,421 
Job awarded to B because of lower-cost paper. 
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and expand the American Republic, and 
the TV series based on their lives aims 
not only to give a sense of the people 
involved in our national beginnings, but 
also to examine basic themes running 
through American history. 

A complete set of print materials has 
been developed by Educational Asso- 
ciates, a division of Little, Brown, to 
complement the series. In addition to 
books and study guides (detailed in ad- 
vertisements being run widely in the 
educational media), EA has established 
a telephone clearinghouse for all infor- 
mation related to the educational aspects 
of "The Adams Chronicles." The toll- 
free number is 800 225-1590. Librarians 
may also write The Adams Chronicles, 
Box 6069, Boston, MA 02209 for order- 
ing information on: a book of first-person 
accounts about 18th- and 19th-century 
life in America; a study guide integrating 
the television series and print materials; 
a family history of the Adamses; a dis- 
cussion leader's guide; and a free WNET 
/13-prepared viewer's guide. 


Brown Scholarly Article Series 
Drawing on its impressive library re- 

Sources in American history, Brown Uni- 

versity is celebrating the Bicentennial 


JANUARY 1976 


with nine original scholarly commen- 
taries on the international impact of the 
American Revolution. Called "Liberty's 
Impact: The World Views 1776," the 
series also celebrates Brown itself, one of 
seven pre-Revolutionary American col- 
leges still in existence. The project is a 
collaborative effort of the John Carter 
Brown Rare Book Library, the Brown 
Continuing College Program, Brown 
Alumni Monthly, and facult: members 
in the fields of American and intellectual 
history. 

The articles are carried as separately 
printed inserts in the BAM (beginning 
September 1975), and reprints are being 
offered to high school social science de- 
partments around the state. For informa- 
tion on ordering reprints, write Sallie 
Riggs, Box 1920, Brown U., Providence, 
RI 02912. 


"A new Method of Macarony Making, as 
practised at Boston," 1774. From a Lon- 
don cartoon decrying the tarring of an 
unpopular British customs official (““maca- 
rony” was contemporary slang for fop or 
dandy). Cartoons and symbols of the Rev- 
olution are the subject of one in a series 
of Brown Alumni Monthly Bicentennial ar- 
ticles. 


JOHN CARTER BROWN LIBRARY 


Library Degrees Past, Present, & 1984 


The number of library science gradu- 
ates has grown dramatically in the last 
ten years, but the growth curve has now 
leveled off. When 1984 rolls around, li- 
brary schools can expect about the same 
number of students as they have now. 
Statistics on “20-Year Trends in Degrees 
Awarded” published in the Chronicle of 
Higher Education (September 29) show 
jumps from 510 (1963-64) to 1,150 
(1974-75) in bachelor’s degrees; from 
2,717 to 8,930 in master’s degrees; and 
from 13 to 80 in doctoral degrees award- 
ed in library science. Projected figures 
for degree awards for 1983-84 are 1,290, 
10,060, and 90 for bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctorates. 


“Faculty Views On Library 
Instruction”; Videocassettes On Loan 


A panel discussion of problems con- 
fronting academic library users—both 
student and faculty—is now available on 
color videocassettes (two reels) from 
the Association of College and Research 
Libraries. The discussion was part of the 
Fifth Annual Conference on Library 
Orientation held in May 1975 at Eastern 
Michigan University; panel members in- 
clude faculty members from around the 
country, with Hannelore Rader, orienta- 
tion librarian at EMU, moderating. The 
cassettes can be shown on any 24 " video- 
cassette U-Matic player. Requests, on 
standard interlibrary loan forms, should 
be addressed to the ALA Headquarters 
Library, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 


Bread for Library Ed: New Edition 

Financial Assistance for Library Edu- 
cation, Academic Year 1976-77 lists 
scholarships, fellowships, and grants of 
over $500 each available from local, 
state, regional, and national libraries, 
agencies, and associations, The 80-page 
booklet concentrates on assistance for 
masters level courses, but there are 
some listings for technical assistant, 
bachelor's degree, sixth-year certificate, 
doctoral, and continuing education pro- 
grams. In this year's edition of Financial 
Assistance, indexes help locate programs 
by level and aid especially for minority 
or foreign students. 

Libraries or other institutions and as- 
sociations may request multiple copies 
from the ALA's Library Education Divi- 
sion Office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. For single copies, send 50€ 
to cover pastage and handling. 





MANAGEMENT OF THE 
LIBRARY IN TRANSITION 


ANALYSIS & ADMINISTRATION OF 
AUTOMATED SYSTEMS & SERVICES 
FOR THE LIBRARY MANAGER 


STARRING: 
Dr. Ralph Shoffner in the role of the 
wily cost analyst, 
Alan R. Benefeld as the dulcet 
reference librarian, 
Bruce Bajema playing the carefree 
head of loan services, and 
Brett B. Butler, the villainous 
cataloger 


DIRECTED by Frances Spigai, who 
assumes the part of the library 
director, alternately pleased and 
tormented by the changes automation 
wrings. 


A JOINT PRODUCTION of the 
American Society for Information 
Science and Ringgold Management 
Systems 


Here’s what the critics have to say 
about the Boston opening: 


“The best I’ve attended in 15 years of meetings!! 
The panelists have a working relationship that is 
wonderful! to behold—one that makes for a very 
informative AND interesting experience.'" 


Harold Mensch 
INSTITUTE OF GAS TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY 


“The workshop as a whole deserves a ‘I’ 
[excellent] 


David Weisbrod 
YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


“This has been one of the most useful and 
productive professional meetings | have ever 
attended.” 


Eugene Mittelgluck 
NEW ROCHELLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


“This is truly a management oriented conference. 
Levels of discussion are very high and contribute 
to a far better understanding of the standards 
and requirements of library automation. Both 
those who must design systems and those who 
must use them will find these sessions 
invaluable.” 


Mark E. Rorvig 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Don't miss it when it comes to your 
part of the country! 


McCormick Inn Chicago, III. 
Queen Mary 


Jan. 15-16, 1976 
Long Beach, CA Mar. 11-12, 1976 
New York City April, 1976 
Wash. D.C. April, 1976 
Atlanta, GA May, 1976 
Texas May, 1976 


Attendance limited to 200. Registration 
fee: $95 for ASIS members, $115 for 
non-members. Fees for the two-day 
workshop include workshop materials, 
evening mixer, and continental break- 
fast. 


For brochure, send name, title, library 
and address to: 
F. SPIGAI, P.O. Box 490 


Phoenix, Oregon 97535 
PHONE: 503-482-6445 


Make checks payable to: 
“Ringgold—ASIS Library Workshops” 


The Source 


INFORMATION SCIENCE 


From Quill Pen to CRT: 
The 38th Conference of the American 
Society for Information Science 

Billed as the Information Revolution 
and held in The Hub of bicentennialia, 
the 1975 conference of the American 
Society for Information Science didn’t 
quite live up to its advertisement. But 
what ASISers lacked in revolutionary or 
innovative ideas, they made up for in 
zeal and intensity. 

A record-breaking 2,300 attended the 
Society's 38th annual conference. The 
city of Boston itself was only a side at- 
traction; most conferees stuck to the 
Sheraton for meetings of the Special In- 
terest Groups (SIGs), the General Ses- 
sions, the exhibits, or—a new feature this 
year—the poster sessions, where, via il- 
lustrative materials, authors informally 
presented and discussed the conclusions 
of their papers, which were distributed 
to all registrants. 

During the General Sessions, speakers, 
for the most part, surveyed different 
areas of the information science field in 
presentations that were edifying, but not 
particularly visionary. 

Carlos Cuadra of Systems Develop- 
ment Corporation called the years 1965- 
75 “a decade of innovation,” pointing 
out general trends in the profession and 
specific advances in bibliographic sys- 
tems and library automation and net- 
works. The dominant concern of ASISers 
recently has been cost and cost effective- 
ness, said Cuadra. 

No real surprises came from a session 
on copyright. "We shouldn't re-argue 
Williams and Wilkins," asserted Library 
of Congress Register of Copyrights Bar- 
bara Ringer. She recommended that 
users, not librarians, be assessed costs for 
copying. The panelists, none of whom 
were librarians, agreed with her remarks, 
and the audience seemed to go along. 

The best-attended meetings were 
those sponsored by the twenty or so 
SIGs. Whether the subject was micro- 
form library catalogs or switching lan- 
guages, conferees jammed tiny Sheraton 
rooms, for, as one participant explained, 
“This is the real meat and potatoes; this 
is why I'm here.” 

For most conferees and for Society 
headquarters personnel, the "75 meeting 
was a successful one, both financially and 
professionally. The impact of the two 
thousand or so “gentle revolutionaries” 
(as one moderator labeled ASIS mem- 
bers) was not felt during the conference. 
Rather, this meeting could be seen as 
one of many having a quiet but serious 
impact on future developments in li- 
brary and information science. — —BJ. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


How a Skeptical Librarian (Not a 
School Media Specialist) Found 
Meaning in the Ceremonies 
Surrounding the School Library 
Media Award of the Year 


Ed. Note: The following account came 
unsolicited to American Libraries and 
represents, in the editors’ opinion, a feel- 
ing that might have been shared by a 
number of librarians from different areas 
of the profession had they found them- 
selves present at the Awards ceremony. 
The authors identification is available 
on request. 


Thanks to television, receiving an 
award has come to be thought of as a 
cynical ceremony at best and an embar- 
rassing spectacle at worst. With that kind 
of conditioning, I was unprepared when 
I attended the ceremonies for the School 
Library Media Award of the Year given 
to the School District of Rochester, N.Y., 
on May 6, 1975. The award (expenses 
and a top prize of $5,000) is adminis- 
tered by the American Association of 
School Librarians and sponsored by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. 

Rochester won in 1975 by careful 
planning and determination, going in 
ten years from zero to forty-five elemen- 
tary school media centers, each with a 
full-time, certified media specialist and 
support staff. 

Nice, but I wasn't certain that it put 
me in the mood for speeches, the posing 
for plaque-handling photos, and the gen- 
eral ego-plumping so many of these 
ceremonies can nurture. I should have 
known it was to be different when we 
were loaded on to one of those yellow, 
kidney-slapping vehicles dear to school 
districts' hearts and (pardon, the expres- 
sion) were bused to four school media 
centers. The cornerstone of the Theodore 
Roosevelt School said 1911, and the 
walls on the first floor were in educa- 
tional green; but at the head of the stairs, 
sixty-four years dropped away as if they 
had never existed. 

Two classrooms had been opened up 
into a modern layout in yellow, white, 
green, orange, and brown. Media was 
everywhere. So were the officials. And 
the children were there, drawn into a 
tight circle on the floor as if for security. 
No one should have been anxious. It was 
a happy affair. The youngest of the chil- 
dren had been selected by the students 
as the ribbon cutter for the opening of 
the long dreamed-of media center. He 
was joined by Superintendent of Schools 
John Franco. Young Douglas Raas and 
the unpretentious Dr. Franco turned the 
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ceremony into a visual and verbal vaude- 
ville routine that charmed because it was 
spontaneous and human: confusion over 
names, scissors, the right spot to snip 
the ribbon. The spectators burst into 
jubilant applause. Master Raas, trouper 
to the end, took a deep, serious bow. 

In each of the other media centers we 
Visited, it was business as usual in spite 
of the presence of Britannica President 
Ross Sackett; AASL President Helen 
Lloyd; the head of the AASL Selection 
"Committee, Rebecca Bingham; a N.Y. 
State Department of Education bureau 
chief, Lore Scurrah; plus school district 
guests and Britannica local officials, 

It was exciting to move through those 
media centers and see a program that 
worked. Children swarmed uninhibited 
over all types of materials and equip- 
ment with that special glow on their 
faces which says that joy is at work. 


The Pride We Need 


Librarians from all types of libraries 
need this experience. It generates a pride 
that doesn’t come easily these days. The 
school library media specialists and staff 
were not authority figures; they were 
friends. They were a part of the fun and 
excitement that should always accom- 
pany learning. And it was obvious that 
the children came first, even with dig- 
nitaries in the room. 

That night the feeling of pride grew in 
an auditorium filled with Rochester citi. 
zens gathered for the final and more 
formal part of the ceremony. The direc- 
tor of the School District Media Re- 
sources office made it into a party. There 
were flags, songs, short speeches, the 
Mayor, and a glowing tribute to the re- 
sourcefulness of the school district per- 
sonnel and the strength of citizen par- 
ticipation and support. 

The climax belonged rightfully to the 
children. A dance and drama group from 
one of the elementary schools performed 
the “Creation” from God’s Trombones 
with a professionalism and spirit that 
moved the audience to respectful silence. 
Not even the traditional coughing. As 
the last words faded and the children 
stood frozen in exultation, the joy and 
pride of everyone burst into an ovation 
reserved for the greatest. 

Such moments of joy and pride in ac- 
complishment are seldom sent the librar- 
ian’s way. AASL and Britannica are to 
be congratulated for having designed an 
award program that has deep meaning, 
brings recognition for high performance, 
advances the profession, and leaves the 


community aware that something be- . 


` sides a sports team can bring honor to 
the hometown. There certainly must be 
other publishers who could work with 
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other library groups on similar recogni- 
tion programs. We could all use a bit 
more pride and feeling of accomplish- 
ment.And it's a greatway to advertise. [C] 


ESEA Title IV-B Regulations 
Published 


Final regulations for Libraries and 
Learning Resources, the new Title IV-B 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, were published in the Fed- 
eral Register on November 18, 1975 (pp. 
53482-53503), 

School library media specialists at the 
state, district, and building levels must 
become familiar with these regulations 
so they will be prepared to make a con- 
vincing case to local educational agency 
administrators each year for committing 
ESEA IV-B funds to library/media pur- 
poses. 

Each state has the authority to desig- 
nate the local education agencies that 
will receive ESEA IV-B funds, but once 
it receives a share of the funds, each 
local agency then has complete discre- 
tion as to whether the money is used for 
library/media purposes, for educational 
equipment, or for testing, guidance, and 
counseling. Programs combining all the 
purposes can be funded, or separate pro- 
grams devoted to only one of the pur- 
poses. Funding decisions are to be made 
at the local level. 

The regulations are not altogether 
clear on certain issues, and further 
changes in them may become necessary 
as time goes on. Nor is it clear what ef- 
fect the recent Supreme Court decision 
in Meek v. Pittenger may have. This de- 
cision ruled unconstitutional a Pennsyl- 
vania state program similar to ESEA 
IV-B. No reference to the constitutional 
question is made in the regulations, but 
a court challenge to ESEA IV-B is ex- 
pected to occur, since ESEA IV-B pro- 
vides funds to both public and private 
schools not only for school library mate- 
rials, but for equipment, guidance, 
counseling, and testing as well. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Someone Wants Your Problems 


Young adult coordinators, consultants, 
and supervisors are asked to bring their 
problems, ideas, and items (newsletters, 
budgets, fliers, etc.) to share at the Mid- 
winter meeting of the YASD Explor- 
atory Committee on Assistance to YA Li- 
brarians. Scheduled for Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 21, 10-12 a.m., committee talks will 
also weigh the need for further discus- 
sions and exchanges. Contact: Chairper- 
son Robert S. Smith, 215 Barrett Rd., 
Berea, OH 44017: (216) 234-5475. 


Screen-Tested Films for the Young 

Billie Jean King, mountain climbing, 
teenage alcoholism and pregnancy, Fu- 
ture Shock, and the Beatles are just a few 
of the subjects covered in “Selected 
Films for Young Adults,” an annotated 
list of twenty-two 16mm films recom- 
mended for young adult programs. Com- 
piled by the members of the Media Se- 
lection and Usage Committee, ALA’s 
Young Adult Services Division, the print- 
ed brochure covers films released in the 
U.S. during 1973 and 1974, and gives 
ordering addresses. For single copies, 
write YASD, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. Quantity orders are 
available from the ALA Order Dept. at 
the following rates: 10 copies, $.75; 25, 
$1.75; 50, $3; 100, $5; 250, $11; 500, 
$20; 1,000, $37.50. 

Anyone looking for a break from the 
myriad meetings of Midwinter is invited 
to stop in and view films nominated for 
the 1974-75 list. The Media and Selec- 
tion Committee will be screening films 
throughout the week: for a complete 
schedule of meeting times, consult the 
Midwinter program. 


Law for Liberated Kids 

"The law" doesn't have to mean trou- 
ble for young people—it also protects 
their rights. In a new book for young 
adults, Your Rights: Past and Present, 
author Jim Haskins reviews the history 
and present status of juvenile law, show- 
ing how the legal system affects minors, 
whether it's what they can print in the 
school newspaper or the rights of chil- 
dren when parents divorce. A useful 
source book for kids' libbers, it's pub- 
lished by Hawthorn Books, 260 Madi- 
son Ave., NYC 10016; $5.95. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Ethnic Connection 


The library profession should “keep 
publishers on their toes by strong sup- 
port for . . . quality interracial and multi- 
ethnic titles,” states David Cohen in 
Multi-Ethnic Media: Selected Bibliog- 
raphies in Print. The three sections of 
this annotated bibliography of bibliog- 
raphies cover: essays explaining criteria 
for media selection; materials for chil- 
dren and young adults; and major 
sources for keeping abreast of what's new 
in the field. Compiler David Cohen is 
coordinator of the ALA/SRRT Task 
Force on Ethnic Materials Information 
Exchange. Published by ALA’s Office for 
Library Service to the Disadvantaged, 
the 33-page paperback bibliography is 
available at $2 prepaid (checks payable 
to ALA) from the Order Dept., ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611, 





This logo and the words "Gotta Ques- 
tion?" are part of a promotional brochure 
for the Baltimore County (Md.) Public Li- 
brary's new information and referral ser- 
vice, AID, or the Accurate Information 
Desk. The service is available during li- 
brary hours at the seventeen county 
branches. 


Program Ideas for Aging Sought 


Is your library conducting programs 
tailored to the needs of older citizens? 
The Committee on Library Services to 
an Aging Population, ALA Reference 
and Adults Services Division, seeks data 
on such programs for distribution to state 
and regional library associations. A spe- 
cial form has been prepared for the 
*Older Americans Program Idea Ex- 
change." To obtain a copy, write Bruce 
E. Daniels, 8201 Henry Ave. K-10E, 
Philadelphia, PA 19128. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Explaining Library Growth Rates 


"Library growth rates" are often ex- 
pressed in percentage figures, but a ta- 
ble by Glyn T. Evans distributed re- 
cently at a New York Library Associa- 
tion committee meeting makes library 
growth as easy to conoeptualize as sav- 
ings account accumulations: 

At 3 percent, the collection doubles 
every 24 years; 

At 4 percent, every 18 years; 

At 5 percent, every 15 years; 

At 6 percent, every 12 years; 

At 7 percent, every 11 years; 

At 8 percent, every 10 years; 

At 9 percent, every 8 years; and 

At 10 percent, every 7 years. 

If your growth rate is higher than 10 
percent—better ask for three new build- 
ings in the next budget. 


Library Reprographic Directory 

The 6th edition of The Directory of 
Library Reprographic Services will be 
available January 15. Expanded to in- 
clude information about reprographic 
services of 450 libraries worldwide, it 
is priced at $9.95. The last edition was 
published in 1973. Order from: Micro- 
form Review, P. O. Box 1297, Weston, 
CT 06880. 


The Bource 
SELECTED RESOURCES 


Automotive literature is no 
drag—certainly not for the drag 
racers and dozens of other types of 
auto lovers among the library's cli- 
entele. Librarians themselves have 
been shown to be pretty racy in the 
cats they drive—but do they all 
know about the Classic Motorbooks 
"76 Catalog, "World's Largest Selec- 
tion of Automotive Literature"? It 
contains descriptions of in-print auto 
literature from some 400 publishers 
and suppliers; the scope is enormous 
—antique cars, tractors, steam vehi- 
cles, auto clubs, etc. It should have 
used a good librarian as indexer, but 
it does have an "Alphabetically by 
Make" section with 60 pages of 
books on 180 different makes of 
cars. The price: 50€ from Classic 
Motorbooks, Inc., 3106/PR West 
Lake St., Minneapolis, MN 55416. 


New world population chart. What- 
ever one's view on population and food 
supply, the facts and figures deserve an 
airing in every library. The large, dur- 
able *1975 World Population Estimates" 
chart is new and available free from the 
Environmental Fund, 1302 18th St., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 


Of foundations and grants. From 
the Foundation Center, 888 Seventh 
Ave. NYC 10019: 1-5 free copies of 
each: "The Foundation Center," 4p.; 
*The Foundation Center Collections," 
2p.; "Foundation Annual Reports on 
Film," 32p.; "What Makes a Good Pro- 
posal?" 8p.; "What Will a Foundation 
Look for When You Submit a Grant Pro- 
posal?” 8p.; and “Philanthropy in the 
United States: History and Structure," 
bibliog., 48p. 

The first of two big "Source Book" 
volumes compiled by the Foundation 
Center has been published and is avail- 
able from Columbia U. Press, 136 S. 
Broadway, Irvington, NY 10533, at $65. 
The volumes contain authoritative pro- 
files of more than 200 philanthropic 
foundations, including recent grants. 

Marquis Academic Media, 200 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 60611, has published 
its Annual Register of Grant Support, 
1975-76, covering broad areas of fund- 
ing from diverse sources. 646 p., $47.50 
plus $1.50 handling and postage. 


Ulrich's 16th edition now available. 


Every other year, a new edition of this . 


standard work delights serials searchers 
and shocks ecologists; some 57,000 in- 
print periodicals are listed in Ulrich's In- 


ternational Periodicals Directory, Six- 
teenth Edition, 1975-1976 (Bowker, 
$20, U.S. and Canada, $22.50 else- 
where). A couple of forests more of pa- 
per than in 1974 are producing 10,000 
new titles. But if one wants to find, say, 
915 serials in the library and informa- 
tion science field, this is the place to 
look. Comforting to some, upsetting to 
others is the “Cessations” section, featur- 
ing the death of American Killifish As- 
sociation Journal, Forgotten Fantasy, 
and many, many more. 


AV. From the vaults of Hearst Metrotone 
News come “U.S. Presidential Elections, 
1928-1968” and “Years in Review—The 
Thirties,” two new film series designed 
for use by librarians and scholars. Foot- 
age culled from more than 60 million feet 
of newsreel, along with original sound- 
tracks, record such major events as the 
Al Smith-Herbert Hoover race and the 
Dust Bowl disaster. A scholarly reprint 
publisher’s first venture into film, the 


_ black-and-white sound films are avail- 


able individually or as a series in 16mm, 
Super 8mm (reel or cassette), or video- 
cassette. Average rental terms are ap- 
proximately $10 per film (three-day pe- 
riod). For further information, contact 
Kraus-Thomson Organization, Ltd., Rt. 
100, Millwood, NY 10545; (914) 762- 
2200. 


“A Profile of Paul Robeson,” an out- 
standing documentary produced for the 
TV series Interface, is available on %4- 
inch “U” standard videocassette from 
the Public Television Library. Narrated 
by Interface host Tony Batten, the film 
highlights Robeson's extraordinary ca- 
reer as an All-American athlete, linguist 
(fluent in twenty languages), concert 
performer, attorney, actor, and political 
activist who spoke out for the rights of 
black people some forty years ago. The 
one-hour program is available at $70 
rental (two-week period) or $150 pur- 
chase; other arrangements for lease or 
reduplication can be made. Contact 
PTL, 475 L’Enfant Plaza, S.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20024; (202) 488-5000. 


Who needs more sources? The Con- 
sortium on University Film Centers and 
R. R. Bowker Co. are conducting a sur- 
vey on the need for a directory to be 
known as “The Film Source Locator.” 
The proposed union listing would have 
general catalog-sales information as well 
as institutional holding codes. Persons 
interested in participating in the survey 
should request a questionnaire from Wil- 
liam B. Oglesby, President, CUFC, c/o 
Audio Visual Center, U. of Iowa, Iowa 
City 52240. 
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The Source 


PUBLISHING WORLD 


- SHORT TAKES 


Two in One. In 1973 Jed Class, a 
Brooklyn real estate investor, formed 
a partnership with noted antiquarian 
Charles Benevento and started to reprint 
out-of-print books. Starting with a list 
of sixteen fiction titles, Class financed 
Aeonian himself and began acquiring 
rights to 19th and 20th century fiction. 
Now Aeonian will soon have a list of 
some 800 titles. “Our aim is to keep 
worthwhile books from becoming ex- 
tinct,” Class told AL. Among the writers 
resurrected are Horatio Alger, Faith 
Baldwin, and even Hopalong Cassidy 
creators Tex Burns and Clarence Mul- 
ford. All books are bound in quality li- 
brary covers and printed on acid-free 
paper. 

The big excitement at Aeonian lately 
is the acquisition of several Jules Verne 
books, which have been o.p. for nearly 
a century. They will be reproduced with 
the original woodcuts and engravings at 
a prepublication price of $6.95: among 
them Five Weeks in a Balloon and parts 
I and II of The Steam House. 

Last year, for the sake of financial ex- 
pediency, Aeonian Press joined with the 
American Reprint Company / Rivercity 
Press, an independent firm in Jackson 


200,000 TITLES 
50% DISCOUNT 


We purchased the stock of 
Richard Abel Co., loaded it on 
eight semi-trucks and moved 
it to Chicago. Integrated with 
our own collection, it is avail- 
able for your selection. 

Art to Zoology—Collections on 
all academic subjects, in all 
European languages with spe- 
cial regional collections. 
Attending the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting? We are a few blocks 
south. Drop by and let’s get 
acquainted. 


MICHAEL POWELL 


Bookdealer 


1020 S. WABASH 
CHICAGO, IL 60605 
312-341-0748 


Send for upcoming 
catalogs— 


INDIA * MEDICINE 
LINGUISTICS 
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Heights, N.Y., so they could beef up 
their marketing and distribution. 

American Reprint sells only to librar- 
ies and educational institutions, issuing 
o.p. titles by authors such as Grace L. 
Hill, Frank G. Slaughter, and Damon 
Runyon. Going after pre-publication or- 
ders with gusto, they are pricing books at 
$5.95 until publication, $9.95 after. 

Another joint venture, this time bear- 
ing the Rivercity imprint: original non- 
fiction paperbacks published in library 
edition hardcovers. The Star Trek series 
and Paul R. Ehrlich’s The Population 
Bomb are among the titles appearing 
under this imprint. The firm welcomes 
suggestions for additional titles and au- 
thors; so get your word in (and a catalog 
too) by writing Class at Aeonian Press, 
Leyden, MA 01337. 


The Novelist As Researcher. Irving 
Wallace's success as a novelist rests 
partly in his ability to do massive re- 
search. He has put the same herculean 
labor into the making of The People's 
Almanac, co-authored with his son, 
David Wallechinsky, who inspired it. 

This is a different kind of almanac, 
one that succeeds in getting past "those 
traditional No Trespassing signs that 
have long hidden certain people and in- 
stitutions.” In almost 1,500 pages, the 
almanac's creators and 200 staffers come 
up with information on such unusual 
subjects as: wrong and right predictions 
of present-day psychics, court martials 
around the world, assassinations, the 
“real story" behind the world's greatest 
newspapers, and what leading sex sur- 
veyors have learned about us in the last 
75 years (there's 45 pages on love and 
sexuality). Covering more than 25,000 
major entries and 952 special articles, 
this ambitious volume includes Exxon, 
AT&T, and other corporations in a “Na- 
tions and Peoples" chapter, which, in 
addition to traditional data on nations, 
gives the lowdown on "who rules" and 
“who really rules" them. A fascinating 
section on U.S. Presidents supplies not 
only birth and death dates, terms of of- 
fice, and election issues, but the some- 
times darker details of the chief execu- 
tive's personal life, physical appearance, 
quirky habits, and psychohistory. 

Typically offbeat information not to 
be found in other almanacs is contained 
in a chapter on the "U.S.A.—Year by 
Year, 1770-1975.” It marks 1876, when 
ALA was founded, as the year Mark 
Twain's The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
was published, became a best seller, and 
was banned by the Denver Public Li- 
brary. 

Useful and surprising tidbits pop up 
on every page. There are the nine 


LI 


Carry Nation, says The People's Almanac, 
started her crusade against alcohol in 
1899 and in a single year broke up 20 
saloons with her trusty hatchet. 


breeds of dog that bite the most, "Extra- 
ordinary Stories Behind Ordinary Inven- 
tions That Had to Be Invented by Some- 
one" (the mousetrap and the shoelace), 
a guide to buried treasures, famous left- 
handed people, and an excellent first-aid 
section that explains, for example, how , 
to treat someone suffering from electric 
shock and avoid shock oneself. The Peo- 
ples Almanac, in short, is a reference 
book that can be read for pleasure. Illus- 
trated, indexed, from Doubleday at 
$14.95; paper, $7.95 (75-2856, 0-385- 
04186-1). 


MAGAZINES 


New Forum for Third World 


Joseph Okpaku, president of The 
Third World Press, has launched a book 
review and general interest magazine—a 


Volume | Number 1 


THIRD PRESS REVIEW 


September / October 1975 20 





SHARKS, FATHEADS 
AND NOVICES 

or What | Really Think 
of Critics and 

How They Market 
Their Opinions 











ot 
A Joseph Okpaku Publication 
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Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback Rights 
(as of December 10, 1975) 


Bellow, Saul. Humboldt's Gift. Avon, tent. 8-76, pns 
Benson, Herbert. The Relaxation Response. Morrow, rns 
Bloomfield, Harold H., et al. TM. Dell, 10-75, $1.95 
Brownmiller, Susan. Against Our Will. Simon & Schuster, rns 
Christie, Agatha. Curtain. Pocket Books, 10-76, pns 
Clavell, James. Shogun. Dell, 6-76, pns 
Collins, Larry & Lapierre, D. Freedom at Midnight. Simon & Schuster, rns 
Crichton, Michael. The Great Train Robbery. Bantam, 6-76, $1.95 
Doctorow, E. L. Ragtime. Bantam, 8-76, tent. $2.25 
Drabble, Margaret. The Realms of Gold. Popular Library, late fall '76, pns 
Durant, Will and Ariel. The Age of Napoleon. Simon & Schuster, rns 
Graham, Billy. Angels. Pocket Books, 10-76, pns 
Hailey, Arthur. The Moneychangers. Bantam, 3-76, tent. $1.95 
T"Harrison, Rosina. Rose: My Life in Service. New American Library, 10-76, pns 
Higgins, Jack. The Eagle Has Landed. Bantam, 7-76, $1.95 
Korda, Michael. Power. Ballantine, 5-76, $1.95 
Kosinski, Jerzy. Cockpit. Bantam, 10-76, $1.95 
Lowe, David. Lost Chicago. Houghton Mifflin, rns 


1Meir, Golda. My Life. Dell, dns, pns 


Morehouse, L. E. and Gross, L. Total Fitness. Pocket Books, 2-76, $1.95 
{The New Yorker Album of Drawings 1925—1975. Viking, rns 

Niven, David. Bring On the Empty Horses. Dell, 10-76, pns 

Palmer, Lilli. Change Lobsters and Dance. Warner, 9-76, $1.95 

Porter, Sylvia. Sylvia Porter's Money Book. Avon, tent. 5-76, pns 
Potok, Chaim. In the Beginning. Fawcett, dns, pns 

Powers, John R. Do Black Patent Leather Shoes Really Reflect Up? Popular 


Library, tent. 10-76, tent. $1.75 


Reuben, David. The Save Your Life Diet. Ballantine, 5-76, $1.95 
Reynolds, Bonnie Jones. The Confetti Man. Ballantine, 7-76, $1.95 
Ringer, Robert. Winning Through Intimidation. Fawcett 5-76, $1.95 
Shaw, Irwin. Nightwork. Dell, 8-76, pns 
Rossner, Judith. Looking for Mr. Goodbar. Pocket Books, 4-76, $1.95 
TScherman, David, ed. Life Goes to the Movies. Time-Life, rns 

1'Smith, Adam. Powers of Mind. Ballantine, dns, pns 
Stone, Irving. The Greek Treasure. New American Library, 11-76, pns 
Wambaugh, Joseph. The Choirboys. Dell, fall '76, pns - 


dns date of publication not set 
pns price not set 


* Publishers Weekly best-seller candidate 


forum for articles and coverage of books 
presenting ethnic and other minority 
views. The Third Press Review is meant 
to fill the vacuum created by what Ok- 
paku calls the “crippling lack of ade- 
quate information and proper review of 
books other than the obviously commer- 
cial best sellers." 

Among the early features: Richard 
Kostelanetz writes on "Moguls, Chief- 
tans and Reviewers," an essay occasioned 
by the controversy over his The End of 
Intelligent Writing; James P. Sloan takes 
the New York Times Book Review to 
task for debunking Jerzy Kosinski's 
fourth novel and the tradition it repre- 
sents. 

About forty book reviews appear in 
the first issue (Sept./Oct., 1975), and 
half of these run at least 500 words. Al- 
most all the titles selected illuminate 
Third World struggles: e.g., For Neruda, 
For Chile: An International Anthology, 
edited by Walter Lowenfels, and The 
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rns rights not yet sold to 
paperback house 
* first time on list 


Shaping of Black America, by Lerone 
Bennett, Jr. 

Scheduled to appear every issue is 
"World of Young People," which fea- 
tures several short reviews of new titles. 
Other regular sections are “Bookworld: 
Focus on the Publishing Industry," 
“Hindsight: New Perspectives on Works 
from the Past," and "Library Bookshelf," 
where in the first issue librarian Gwenn 
Weaver describes the activities of the 
ALA Black Caucus and the New York 
Librarians Caucus. 

The review also contains a brief run- 
down of recent and forthcoming ethnic 
books, some ten "recommended" titles, 
and a list of books reviewed. TPR's first 
attempt included unspectacular line art 
and photographs, which probably will 
be more inspired in future issues. 

8% x 11, bimonthly, $10 per year. 
Published independently of The Third 
Press by the Third Press Review of Books 
Co., 444 Central Park W., NYC 10025. 


on pha. 
from “the authority" 


Automated Circulation Control 
Systems: An Overview of Com- 
mercially Vended Systems 

An extensive discussion by Barbara 
Evans Markuson of the characteristics 
of five circulation control systems, 
including CLSI, Checkpoint/Plessey, 
and Check-A-Book. In the July & 
September 1975 issues of LTR. $35. 


Microform Catalog Data 
Retrieval Systems 

A comparison of Information Design, 
Information Dynamics, and Library 
Processing Systems. In the May 1975 
issue of LTR. $20. 


Theft Detection Systems 

for Libraries 

A revealing and valuable 98-page 
survey of manufacturers and users. In 
the May 1974 issue of LTR. $20. 


Library Technology Reports (LTR) 

is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educational 
institutions. Its purpose is twofold: 

to enable librarians and educators to 
make economical purchase decisions 
and to alert manufacturers of library 
needs and standards of performance 
expected. 


To order any of the above individual 
issues or for additional information on 
the complete subscription service, 
write to: 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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De News on De-Acquisitions 

On the assumption that these stringent 
times require acquisitions librarians to 
be proficient at “de-acquisitions” as well, 
Haworth Press in September began a 
bimonthly newsletter called The De- 
Acquisitions Librarian, promising to 
provide practical information on identi- 
fying periodicals and monographs least 
in demand." The newsletter features 
such topics as "what to weed, when to 
weed, how to weed"; most-profitable 
method of selling weeded materials; 
dealing with rare book buyers and 
agents; guidelines for compact storage; 
and the role of cooperative plans in li- 
brary weeding. As a special current- 
awareness feature, a Cumulative An- 
notated Guide to articles in other jour- 
nals will be in every issue. Subscriptions 
from Haworth, 130 W. 72 St., New York, 
NY 10023: $25 for institutions and $15 
for school libraries and indivduals. 


Organize Pix in Your Library 


The Picture File; A Manual and Cur- 
riculum-Related Subject Heading List 
was written to provide a basic training 
course in setting up and maintaining a 
picture file in a school, college, or small 
public library. The author, Donna Hill, 
has worked with the picture collections 
of the New York Public Library and 
three college libraries. A Linnet Book 
from Shoe String Press, The Picture File 
sells for $8.50. 


Librarianship in "Professions" Series 

The newest title in "The Professions" 
series from British publisher David & 
Charles is Librarianship, by William 
R. Maidment (149p. $11.95) "King 
George V once described the public li- 
brary system as a national university that 
all may attend and none need ever 
leave," writes Maidment. But he por- 
trays the realities of the profession when 
he adds that: "librarians always have to 
remember that the public library is an 
institution that none need ever attend 
and all may leave alone." The book is 
written from a British public librarian's 
point of view, but it provides an interest- 
ing and human look at the profession 
for all present and would-be librarians. 


Plans for Second Festschriften Index 

A second volume of the 1970 publica- 
tion Index to Festschriften in Librarian- 
ship (Bowker) will cover honor volumes 
published since 1966 as well as pre-1966 
titles omitted from the first Index. Re- 
ports of Festschriften not noted in stan- 
dard bibliographies should be sent to T. 
Periam Danton or Jane F. Pulis at the 
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School of Librarianship, UC Berkeley, 


CA 94720. 


World Directory of Library Journals 

Library, Documentation, and Archives 
Serials is a completely updated version 
of Library Documentation Journals (3rd 
rev. ed. published in 1968). Issued by 
the International Federation of Docu- 
mentation (FID), this international di- 
rectory covers serials in library and in- 
formation science, documentation, and 
archives, and some in the related fields 
of automation, reprography, etc. 

Entries include serial title; acronyms, 
subtitles, translated titles, and former 
titles, if any; sponsoring body and/or 
publisher; subscription address; and, in 
many cases, a brief contents statement. 
Listings are by country of publication 
and by subject, and there are also lists 
of titles from international organizations 
and of abstracting, indexing, and current 
awareness services. Order for 40 Dutch 
guilders from FID, 7 Hofweg, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


John Neal Waddell (1912-1975): 
A Tribute 


Editor's note: Sadly, one great reference 
librarian did not quite live to see the 
1976 American bicentennial and library 
centennial year. He died in the spring 
of 1975, just one hundred years after the 
birth of another extraordinary reference 
librarian, Isadore Gilbert Mudge. John 
Neal Waddell wrote the definitive biog- 
raphy of Mudge, but he never in his life- 
time achieved renown comparable to 
hers in the library profession. One reason 
is that he devoted the energy of his peak 
years to that least celebrated of all pro- 
fessional endeavors: teaching. 

Waddell was perhaps the finest teach- 
er in the history of library education. 
How anyone could have been better 
seems impossible to imagine. Never has 
this editor, one of his students, found 
another student who disagreed. 

It is not too late, we feel, to pay tribute 
to Dr. Waddell in American Libraries by 
publishing the warm remembrance be- 
low by two of his many admirers. —A.P. 


John Neal Waddell died tragically on 
May 30, 1975, in Miami, where he had 
been on vacation. His many former stu- 
dents at the Columbia University School 
of Library Service mourn him. He was 
an outstanding teacher, demanding high 
standards of performance from his stu- 
dents, a mentor of the “old school” who 
knew how to teach, who had perfect 
command of his subject, and came into 
the classroom fully prepared. Dr. Wad- 


dell spent hours before each class revis- 
ing his notes. 

One of the signers of this tribute (Kurt 
S. Maier) had a nodding acquaintance 
with Professor Waddell before entering 
the Library School. When he decided to 
enroll for his introductory course, Dr. 
Waddell was an advisor on registration 
day. Attempting to impress Dr. Wad- 
dell with eagerness for course work, 
Maier asked him which books he should 
begin to read. The professor replied, 
“The Bible and Shakespeare.” 

John Neal Waddell was born in Cape 
Charles, Virginia, and, as he often told 
his class, marched as a six-year-old boy 
in the victory parade of World War I. 
He grew up in a town where there was, 
at that time, limited access to books. To 
a great extent he educated himself 
through his early love for literature. 
After graduating from the University of 
Virginia, he taught English at a high 
school in Virginia during the Depression 
years of 1933-1936. Following his ser- 
vice with the Navy during World War 
II, he came to New York and was from 
1947 to 1954 a welcome face at the ref- 
erence desk in Room 315 of the New 
York Public Library. In 1951 he worked 
for UNESCO in Paris, but left after one 
year because he felt there was not 
enough work to keep him occupied. In 
1954 he joined Columbia University's 
Reference Department in Butler Li- 
brary, and, upon Constance M. Win- 
chells retirement, served as its head 
until 1964. Concurrently, he began to 
teach at the School of Library Service 
from 1961 until his retirement due to 
illness in 1974. 

Dr. Waddell had the rare gift of bring- 
ing even dry reference material to life. 
He was a spellbinder in the classroom. 
He interspersed his lectures with delight- 
ful reminiscences of Virginia, Paris, and 
the 42nd Street Library; and his Socratic 
method of teaching kept all his students 
alert. There was nothing abstract about 
his lectures. Repeatedly he would illus- 
trate a point by citing examples from his 
limitless repertory of experiences. 

He had certain pet reference works, 
such as Winchell’s Guide (to which he 
contributed) and PAIS. He often praised 
the Essay and General Literature Index, 
referring to it as "Waddell's Mania" with 
a claim that it eventually could solve the 
toughest reference problems. He read 
letters from former students testifying to 
their success with this work. 

After his retirement from Columbia, 
Dr. Waddell moved to his sister's home 
in Scotland Neck, North Carolina. His 
students continued to consult him, ask- 
ing him for advice and recommenda- 
tions. He was always their friend. 
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His career was a continuum in the 
reference tradition of Isadore G. Mudge 
and Constance M. Winchell, and his 
D.L.S. dissertation is the definitive study 
of the former. The biography is an out- 
standing work of scholarship, written in 
beautiful prose, revealing the writer's 
love for his human subject and her work 
as a librarian. The final sentence of the 
dissertation reads: “Miss Mudge was not 
an ordinary person in any sense of the 
word. She was an extra-ordinary person.” 
The same must now be said of John Neal 
Waddell. 


Ronald E. Day Kurt S. Maier 
University of Texas Leo Baeck Institute 
Austin New York 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Survey Studies Ethnic and Sexual 
Composition of Library School Grads 
and Faculty 


Blacks and Asian Americans are being 
recruited into the library profession in 
numbers comparable to their availability 
in the pool of college graduates, but 
Spanish surnamed and American In- 
dians are not. Whites make up 91.2 per- 
cent of all library educators in the U.S., 
and the majority of these are men. Far 
fewer White women in library education 
hold professorial ranks than do White 
men. 

These are among the statistics in the 
new Survey of Graduates and Faculty 
of U.S. Library Education Programs 
Awarding Degrees and Certificates, 
1973-74. A continuation and expansion 
of the Minority Enrollment Survey 1973, 
the new survey was also prepared by the 
ALA Office for Library Personnel Re- 
sources and should be of particular use 
in providing data for designing affirma- 
tive action programs, Single copies are 
free from Marilyn Salazar, Minority Re- 
cruitment Specialist, OLPR, ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611, phone 
(312) 944-6780. Requests for bulk or- 
ders will be billed for postage. 


Appointments 

KENNETH C. PETERSON, associate li- 
brarian at the University of Virginia, has 
been named dean of library affairs at 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale, 
effective March 1. Before going to Vir- 
ginia, Peterson was head librarian at 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
and for 13 years before that he was a 
Congregational minister in Ohio and 
California. He is editor and chairperson 
of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries' Publications in Librar- 
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ianship Board, and on the Southeastern 
Library Association and Virginia Library 
Association boards, Peterson will succeed 
RareH McCoy, library dean at SIU for 
the past 20 years, who announced retire- 
ment plans last summer. 


F. WILLIAM SUMMERS, professor and 
assistant dean of the University-of South 
Carolina College of Librarianship, will 
become dean of the college on July 1. 
Summers came to his present post from 
the Florida State Library, where he was 
state librarian. He is a member of ALA 
Council and has been active as a library 
system design consultant. He will re- 
place retiring dean Wayne S. YENAWINE 
who was the first dean of the USC Col- 
lege of Librarianship. 


Retirements 


WiLLiAM H. Brett has retired as 
director of the Oakland (California) 
Public Library after 26 years of city li- 
brary service. 


KATHERINE M. BRUBECKX has retired as 
director of the Bard Library, Community 
College of Baltimore. Her library career 
spanned 41 years. 


Mure K, Cun, a staff member of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh since 


All Rotarians have pins, most bankers 
have pins, and now some library 
staffers have pins. A five-year stint at 
VCPL in Terre Haute, Indiana, earns 
staff their choice of lapel pin, tie tac, 
or charm loop of this emblem in an- 
tique jeweler's bronze. 


Division Chief, 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
DIVISION 


The Chicago Public Library is 
presently seeking qualified can- 
didates for the position, Divi- 
sion Chief, of the Business and 
Industry Division of the newly 
reorganized Chicago Public Li- 
brary System's Central Library. 
Responsible to the Assistant 
Chief Librarian, Central Li- 
brary for the operation of the 
Business and Industry Divi- 
sion’s collection which covers 
all aspects of business (patents, 
technology, and engineering.)* 
Strong business and/or technol- 
ogy background required. Su- 
pervision over a staff of approxi- 
mately 23 full-time employees. 


The position requires a Masters 
Degree in Library Science sup- 
plemented by progressively re- 
sponsible library experience. 
The starting salary will range 
from $16,104 to $16,908 de- 
pending upon the qualifications 
and experience of the applicant. 
The Chicago Public Library 
also offers a full range of fringe 
benefits including paid hospi- 
talization insurance. 


Residence within the City of 
Chicago is required within 90 
days of appointment. 


Please submit resume no later 
than January 31, 1976 to: 


Mrs. Arlene Chamberlain 


Assistant Chief Librarian, 
Personnel 


Chicago Public Library System 
78 E. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

60602 
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1925, has retired as head librarian of the 
system's Knoxville Branch. 


has established an acquisitions fund in 
her memory. 


oun R. McKenna, head librarian at 
Middlebury College in Middlebury, Vt., 
and president of the New England Li- 
brary Assn. in 1968-69, died suddenly 
on September 30. His library career in- 
cluded posts at Colby College, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and Bowdoin College. 


KENNETH W., RicHanps, head of the 
Bureau of Archives and History of the 
New Jersey State Library, died on Octo- 
ber 17. He had been on the New Jersey 


California-Irvine Library after 41 years 
of service in the library profession. 
HELEN MONTGOMERY has retired after 
18 years of service in New Jersey librar- 
ies, the last nine as director of the 
Berkeley Heights Public Library. 


Deaths 

Puorse Hayes, who retired in July as 
library development supervisor for the 
Colorado State Library, died on Septem- 
ber 24 after a long illness. Miss Hayes’ 
long and active career in special librar- 
ies and library cooperation included 15 


ELIZABETH Honce has retired as as- 
sistant director of the Savannah Public 
and Chatham, Effingham-Liberty Re- 
gional Library (Georgia); she had been 
with the library since 1934. 


BEULAH C. Howson has retired after 
33 years of service to the library of the 
University of Wisconsin-Stout, where 
she most recently held the post of public 
services coordinator. 


EvELvN Huston has retired as head 
of public services at the University of 


CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 


— Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
"rank" and “status” are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is “opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved." 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classifications will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 


A——————————————— 


Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 
bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 
Deadline: Copy receipt and cancellation—6 
weeks precoding date of issue; send to Amer- 
ican Libraries, Classified Advertising. 
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JOBLINES 
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If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
vee? OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


2272. 
FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 
MARYLAND Library Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 
NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 


2121. 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 
ete State College Data Bank: (804) 526- 


POSITIONS WANTED 
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MLS, JULY 1975, Okla. Univ. Desires entry-level 
position in academic, public, special, or gov- 
ernment areas. Reading knowledge of French. 
D. Pigg, 119 Sumner Dr., Altus, OK 73521. 


a 


years as director of the Bibliographical 
Center for Research in Denver, which 
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LIBRARIAN, MINISTER, CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATOR seeks position in a Christian college 
using some or all fields of competency. BA, 
MLS ('55), MS ('64) + seminary (no Hebr.) 
ordained '55—experienced in all fields. Serve! 

as college head In., seminary asst. In. (cat.), 
rural pastorates, and missionary to Choctaw 
Indians. Also managed several large „estates 
as executor, conservator. Avail. Spring '76. 
R. L. Mabson, 3754 Highland Pk., Memphis, 
TN 38111. 


a 


MLS desires beginning position as children’s 
librarian. Write M. Burton, Apt. 412, 4720 S. 
Broadway, St. Louis, MO 63111. 
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EXPERIENCED CATALOGER, RARE BOOKS 
AND A-V MATERIALS, seeks position, prefer- 
ably part-time or temporary, academic or re- 
search library, East Coast. Knowledge of most 
an languages. Available July 1. Write 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


a 


CALIFORNIA. Associate director. Available ap- 
proximately March 15, 1976. Serves as deputy 
to the director and is responsible for imme- 
diate supervision and coordination of all li- 
brary departments. Reviews hiring policy and 
staff utilization; formulates and evaluates 
policies in conjunction with the director and 
with the participation of the staff; presents 
budgetary needs to the director; serves as 
acting director in the director’s absence. Mini- 
mum qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS; ex- 
tensive academic library experience involving 
supervisory, managerial, and administrative 
activities over a wide range of library opera- 
tions. Second master's or academic equiva- 
lent highly desirable. Salary $22,620—$27,492. 
Send letter, resume, and names of 3 profes- 
sional references by February 15 to Phillip 
Wesley, Dir., Educational Resources Center, 
California State College, Dominguez Hills. 800 
E. Victoria St., Dominguez Hills, CA 90747. 
An affirmative-action employer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Director of learning re- 
sources, Montgomery County Community Col- 
lege, Blue Bell, (near Norristown). (Director 
retiring.) Beginning July 1, 1976. Administer 
Learning Resources Center including person- 
nel, budget pianning, liaison with faculty. 
Professional staff: 9. Student body: over 6,000. 
Holdings: 60,000 vols. + extensive audiovisual 
collection. Minimum requirements: ALA/MLS 
degree; at least 5 yrs.’ administrative experi- 
ence in academic library(s); ability to work 
well with people; commitment to community 
college philosophy. Facuity rank and status. 
Salary dependent on qualifications; 1975/76 
range for all college directors, 12-mo. con- 
tract: $12,600—$22,600. Excellent fringe bene- 
fits. Reply to Benita Weber, Chrprsn., Search 
Committee, Montgomery County Community 
College, 340 DeKalb Pike, Blue Bell, PA 19422. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 
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NEW YORK. Library administrator: head of 


public services. Responsible for circulation, 
reserves, reference, government documents, 


State Library staff since 1958, serving as 
state archivist since 1963. 


media, interlibrary loan; will direct a staff of 
10 librarians, 11 full-time assistants, plus stu- 
dent assistants, and share in general adminis- 
tration of the library. Minimum qualifications: 
MLS plus subject master's or equivalent; 5 
yrs.' professional experience including 2 A 
administrative. Vacancy caused by re ire- 
ment. Initial salary between $17,500 and $18,- 
500 for 12 months. Address letters of applica- 
tion or inquiry, on or before January 15, 1976. 
to: George W. Cornell, Dir., Drake Memorial 
Library, State University College, Brockport, . 
NY 14420. An equal-opportunity employer. `~ 
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OKLAHOMA. Humanities librarian. .Head of 
humanities division in academic library of 
over 1 million vols. Full responsibility for ref- 
erence service and collection development. 
Supervise 1 professional, 1 non rofessional, 
and 3 students. Serve on the Library's Di- 
rector’s Administrative Council and commit- 
tees concerned with library operation: Re- 
uired master's degree from ALA-accredited 
library school, bachelor's or master's degree 
in the humanities, At least 5 yrs.’ experience 
in an academic library position related to 
public service in the humanities. $12,600 mini- 
mum for 12-mo. academic appointment. Send 
resume to Norris K. Maxwell, Asst. Ln., State 
University, Stillwater, OK 74074. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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MICHIGAN, Acquisitions librarian to plan, di- 
rect, coordinate, and evaluate the work of the 
acquisitions section. 5th-year graduate of an 
ALA-accredited library school with 3 years’ ex- 
perience. Salary range $10,500—$16,000 (begin- 
ning salary dependent on experience), gangs 
benefits. Apply to Helvi Walkonen, Dir., North- 
ern Michigan University Library, Marquette, 
MI 49855. An equal-opportunity employer. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. Technical services librarian. 
Directs all acquisitions and cataloging activ- 
ities. Experience with acquisitions and LC 
classification required. Knowledge of OCLC 
and other automated systems desired. MLS 
required, additional graduate work preferred. 
Applications will be accepted until March 31, 
1976. Position will be open July 1, 1976. Mini- 
mum salary of $12,000. Send resume with ref- 
erences to Donald E. Riggs, Dir. of Ls. and 
Media Services, Concord College, Athens, WV 
24712. An equal-opportunity employer. 
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COLORADO. Humanities reference librarian. 
MLS from an ALA-accredited school, graduate 
degree in English and/or American literature, 
demonstrable proficiency in use and teaching 
of general and specialized reference sources. 
Background in communication, theatre, phi- 
losophy, and a minimum of 2 yrs.’ experience 
in reference work desirable. Faculty rank and 
status, salary $11,250 minimum, 12-month con- 
tract, month's vacation, and usual fringe bene- 
fits. Position is vacant. Applications will not 
be accepted after January 31, 1976. Apply to 
Oren W. Sprague, Pers. Off., James A. Mich- 
ener Library, University of Northern Colorado, 
Greeley, CO 80639. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 
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ILLINOIS. Reference librarian. Participation 
in broad program of academic reference serv- 
ice in the social sciences and humanities, 
including service at reference desk, orienta- 
tion and instruction, preparation of guides 
and bibliographies, and computer literature 
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searches. MLS from ALA-accredited school, 
reading knowledge of a foreign language 
preferably German, and academic background 
in social sciences or humanities required. 
Advanced degree in history or humanities and 
academic library reference experience desir- 
able. Salary $9,700—$10,700 depending on qual- 
ifications. Send letter and resume to Robert 
L. Ireland, Pers. Off., Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston, IL 60201. An equal-opportu- 
nity employer. 


————————— 


MINNESOTA. 2 positions open. (1) Reference 
librarian. Responsible for reference service, 
library orientation, and collection develop- 
ment. (2) Serials/government documents li- 
brarian. Responsible for all aspects of serials 
operation and maintenance of a Separate 
government documents collection. Supervises 
a staff of 2 clerical and several student work- 
ers. 2 yrs.’ relevant professional experience 
desired. Both positions require a minimum of 
an MLS from an ALA-accredited school and a 
Strong undergraduate subject major. St. John's 
is a private Benedictine institution with a 
library of more than 260,000 vols. Salary range 
$9,500—$11,000 depending on qualifications. 
Excellent fringe benefits. Positions open Feb- 
ruary 1, 1976. Send copy of placement office 
dossier and application to Michael D. Kath- 
man, Dir., Alcuin Library, St. John's Univer- 
sity, Collegeville, MN 56321. An equal-opportu- 
nity employer. 
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ILLINOIS. 2 individuals to fill the positions 
of political science/law librarian and sociol- 
ogy/anthropology/geography librarian by July 
1,1976. These librarians will be responsible 
for the operation of the political science/law 
and sociology/anthropology/ geography sub- 
ject areas in the new university library, with 
equal emphasis placed on acquisitions and 
on services to readers. Minimum qualifica- 
tions (beyond the MLS from an accredited 
library school) include a second master's, 
preferably in political science or in a closely 
related field, for the political science/law 
librarian; a second master's in sociology, an- 
thropology, or geography (sociology or anthro- 
pology preferred) for the sociology/anthro- 
pology/geography librarian. Both positions 
require 2 yrs.' library experience. Minimum 
salary $14,000 for a 12-month contract. Fringe 
benefits include Illinois Retirement System 
benefits, academic status, and 1 month's 
vacation. Applicants should send their resume 
and personal references before February 15, 
1976 to George M. Nenonen, Pers. Dir., Uni- 
versity Libraries, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb, IL 60115. An equal-opportunity, affirm- 
ative-action employer. 
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MARYLAND. Head of reference department in 
a large library system at a state university 
Serving 34,000 students. Responsible for coor- 
dination of 5 reference rooms in main library 
primarily in social sciences and humanities 
and for 2 branch libraries (architecture an 

art). Organizes and reviews work in reference 
rooms. Represents reference services at mid- 
dle management level, planning and institut- 
ing reference procedures and policies, and 
coordinating with reference areas in other 
campus libraries. Serves as advisor to assis- 
tant director for reader services. Supervises 
staff of 34 FTE, including 16 professionals. 
Minimum qualifications beyond MLS include 
at least 5 yrs.' progressively responsible ex- 
perience in reference departments of aca- 
demic libraries. Beginning salary $14,400 or 
higher, depending on qualifications. Deadline 
for applications February 1, 1976. Send resume 
to Jack Siggins, Asst. Dir. for Reader Services, 
University of Maryland, College Park, MD 
20742. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 
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NEBRASKA. Assistant social sciences librar- 
ian. Faculty liaison and collection building in 
the areas of anthropology, geography, ethnic 
studies, and map library; provide general ref- 
€rence and information service; assist in 
formal and informal library instruction; other 
duties as assigned. Master's degree from a 
graduate program accredited by the ALA; 
graduate training in 1 of the assigned subject 
areas (subject master's is desirable). Sala 
$10,000--, depending upon educational quali- 
fications and experience. Send letter of appli- 
cation, resume, and credentials to Ronald 
Swanson, Pers. and Budget Off. 106 Love 
Koran. University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Lin- 
coln, NB 68588. An equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 
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GEORGIA. Catalog librarian. To serve as mono- 
graph unit supervisor responsible for the 


JANUARY 1976 


supervision of 4 professional and 3 prepro- 
fessional catalogers. Unit catalogs, via SOLI- 
NET and OCLC monographs in all languages, 
and responsible for maintaining the card 
catalog. MLS from ALA-accredited School; 2 
yrs.' cataloging experience in a large institu- 
tion; experience with LC classification and 
OCLC desirable. 40-hour work week, 1 month's 
vacation, 2 weeks' sick leave, state teachers 
retirement, social security, faculty rank (12- 
month appointment). Salary range $10,000— 
$10,900 depending upon experience and qual- 
ifications. Send resume to Carolyn Robison, 
Asst. University Ln., William Russell Pullen 
Library, Georgia State University, 104 Decatur 
St., S.E., Atlanta, GA 30303. An equal-educa- 
tional-opportunity institution and an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 2 positions open July 1976. 
(1) Major. responsibility in cataloging with 
Some work in reference, participation in 
teaching library research Course, and working 
with academic departments. MLS + advanced 
subject degree, experience in cataloging and 
information science (OCLC experience desir- 
able), and knowledge of German and Russian 
preferred. (2) Versatile person who can work 
well in cataloging and reference, and other 
areas of the library. Some time will be devoted 
to teaching and reference work, remainder 
of time to be utilized in cataloging, work with 
academic departments, and assistance in 
other areas of the library, particularly govern- 
ment documents. MLS + advanced subject 
degree in the sciences, knowledge of informa- 
tion science and OCLC, and good command 
of 2 or more foreign languages desirable. Both 
positions are faculty appointments in the De- 
partment of Library Resources with full faculty 
status and benefits including TIAA/CREF. 
Base salary of $11,000—$12,000. Send letter of 
application and resume to Yates M. Forbis, 
Dir./Chrprsn., Department of Libra Re- 
Sources, Boyd Lee Spahr Library, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, PA 17013. An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 


INDIANA. Head, Catalog Department. Responsi- 
ble to the assistant director for technical ser- 
vices for planning, budgeting, staffing, and 
management of the cataloging department. 
Supervises 6 professionals and 11 support 
staff cataloging 20,000 titles annually. MSLS 
from an ALA-accredited library school re- 
quired. 6—9 yrs.’ active Professional experi- 
ence vga the graduate degree + knowledge 
of OCLC system. Faculty status. Salary range: 
$15,500—$16,500. Application deadline Febru- 
ary 1, 1976. Send letter and resume to Dr. 
George Sereiko, Secy., Committee on Ap- 
po.ntments and Promotions, University of 
Notre Dame Memorial Library, Notre Dame, 
IN 46556. An equal-opportunity employer. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 
———— Él 


MARYLAND. Dean for the College of Library 
and Information Services. The college has at 
present a full-time faculty of 18, and an enroll- 
ment of 300 FTE graduate students working 
toward master’s and doctoral degrees. The 
appointment will be made as of July 1, 1976. 
Salary range $30,000—$33,000. A pplicaons and 


‘Nominations with resumes should be sub- 


mitted to David S. Sparks, Chrprsn., Search 
Committee, Graduate School, University of 
Maryland, College Park, MD 20742. Applea: 
tions from minority and female can idates 
are encouraged. 


—————————— 


INDIANA. Assistant professor of education. 
Position available summer/fall 1976. Teach 
graduate courses, advise students seeking 
library/A-V certification for school positions, 
incorporate media into curriculum for teach- 
ers, share in program development. Doctorate 
in library science or A-V. Salary $12,500 min./ 
10 months. Apply to Sam Paravonian, Head, 
Education Dept., Purdue University-Calumet 
Campus, Hammond, IN 46323. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


———————————— 


CALIFORNIA. Faculty positions open in follow- 
ing areas of library and information Science 
Specialization: research, information Sciences, 
instructional technology. bibliography, chil- 
dren's and young people's work. MLS and 
doctorate or the equivalent in library science 
or subject field -- some teaching and library 
work experience. Each position involves teach- 
ing, research, student advising and committee 
work. Salary range $14,000—$20,000; rank and 
salary dependent on qualifications. TIAA, So- 
cial Security, group medical and life insur- 


ance. Send vita and preferred teaching areas 
to Martha Boaz, Dean, Library School, Univer- 
Sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, CA 
90007, (213)746-2548. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer encouraging appli- 
cations from members of minority groups and 
women. 
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ARIZONA. Assistant professor. Teach school 
librarianship courses, D reference. 
Doctorate + graduate degree in librarianship. 
School library experience desirable. Salary 
around $14,000, Begin August 16, 1976. Send 
letter and vita before February 15 to Personnel 
Committee, Box FLS, College of Education, 
State University, Tempe, AZ 85281, An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer, 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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ILLINOIS. Audio-visual librarian to assume 
responsibility for audio-visual and young adult 
collections and programming. MLS from ALA- 
accrcdited school required, some experience 
desired. Standard fringe benefits. Salary 
$13,346—$16,223. Send resume and have cre- 
dentials forwarded to City Librarian, Decatur 
Hc Library, 247 E. North St., Decatur, IL 
62523. 


—————————M— MÀ 


TEXAS. 2 positions open. (1) Assistant direc- 
tor who is innovative, ambitious, organized, 
adaptable, and not afraid to work. MLS from 
accredited school, plus public library ex- 
perience. Very fosterowing county. Another 
branch planned. Salary $12,500. (2) Its first 
professional children’s librarian. Must be im- 
aginative, organized and service minded. MLS 
from accredited school, aper enc preferred. 
Salary $9,000. Submit applications with sup- 
porting documents to Director, Montgomery 
County Library, Conroe, TX 77301. 


——————————— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 2 positions. (1) Head of chil- 
dren's services. Coordinates services in main 
library and 2 branches, works directly with 
staff and children, and consults with other 
evel libraries in 2-county area. Some public 
ibrary experience, including supervisory, pre- 
ferred. MLS. Salary range $11,554—$14,383 with 
excellent benefits. (2) Branch head. , New 
small branch library to open in early winter. 
Some public library experience preferred. 
MLS. Salary range $9,592—$12,426 with excel- 
lent benefits. Write Kenneth G. Sivulich, 
Exec. Dir., Erie Metropolitan Library, 3 S. Perry 
Sq., Erie, PA 16501. 
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FLORIDA. Head of Business, Science and In- 
dustry Department, MLS from ALA-accredited 
school + at least 3 yrs.’ library experience 
including 1 yr. Supervisory work. Experience 
in business, technology, and science refer- 
ence essential. Knowledge of U.S. government 
documents desirable. Duties include super- 
vising staff, planning and coordinating depart- 
mental activities, and selecting books in areas 
indicated. Salary range $13,384—$16,956. Fringe 
benefits furnished under City Civil Service 
System. Send resume to Director, Jacksonville 
Fanie EON 122 N. Ocean St., Jacksonville, 
2202. 


————————M 


MARYLAND. Assistant director. Administrative 
position responsible to the director in assist- 
ing with a wide Scope of responsibilities 
necessary to the administration and opera- 
tion of a large metropolitan library Sn: 
Full responsibility for one or more broa areas 
of library operations and services. Acts in lieu 
of director when necessary. MLS from. ALA- 
accredited institution. Minimum 6 yrs.’ suc- 
cessful experience in public library service 
including adequate administrative and super- 
visory experience, Position available February 
1, 1976. Salary $21,700—$28,000 in 8 steps. Apply 
to Miss Gertrude R. Rodgers, Pers. Off., Enoc 
Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., Balti- 
mom) MD 21201. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 
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MICHIGAN. Librarian to work as consultant 
for 2 library systems in northern Michigan. 1 
yr. LSCA Title | grant funding. beginning Jan- 
uary 1. MLS and 4 yrs.’ experience in public 
library service required. Salary $10,000 + paid 
Blue Cross. Reniy with resume to Roger Men- 
del, Dir., Northland Library System, 211 N. 
First Ave., Alpena, MI 49707. 
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MINNESOTA. Head librarian. Small public li- 
brary. Salary range $13,080—$15,900. Social 





Security/ PERA, city health and life insurance. 
Open January 1, 1976. Responsible for all li- 
brary planning development, and existing ser- 
vices. Budget for '76 is $155,330. New building 
in '69 serves city of 13,000, with county ser- 
vices to begin 1-1-76. Minimum qualifications 
MLS with some experience in public relations 
and administration. Send resume to Ralph 
Rayner, Chrprsn., Red Wing Public Library, 
Red Wing, MN 55066. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


E ——————— 


CONNECTICUT. Director. Serving community 
of 108,000. Budget is $1,602,500; staff, 150; 
303,619 vols.; 2 branch libraries, bookmobile, 
outreach program. Applicants must possess 
MLS degree from ALA-accredited school, and 
at least 5 yrs.' demonstrated administrative 
experience; thorough knowledge of public li- 
brary organization and management tech- 
niques; ability to plan and coordinate work of 
others; participate effectively in community 
activities. Salary range $20,000+, del ending 
on experience. Applications should be sub- 
mitted by February 15, 1976, to Samuel S. 
Cross, Chrprsn., Search Committee, Stam- 
ford Public (The Ferguson Library), 96 Broad 
St, Stamford, CT 06901. An equal-oportunity 
employer. 
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VIRGINIA. Director of public library system. 
Prefer applicant with MLS. Public library 
background with a minimum of 5 yrs.' experi- 
ence in administrative capacity. Must have 
ability to innovate, initiate, and work effec- 
tively with others. To direct staff of 64 full and 
part-time, including 7 librarians. Minimum 
Salary $15,732. Regular city benefits. Chal- 
lenging opportunity in city of 135,000. 4 li- 
braries, 1 of 15,000 sq. ft. under construction. 
Send resume and letter of application before 
February 28, 1976, to Gladys Caywood, Secy. 
Advisory Board, 12465 Warwick Blvd., Newport 
NENE A 23606. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 
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WYOMING, Director for county library system 
headquartered in Cody, Buffalo Bill’s home 
town (adjacent to Yellowstone National Park). 
System has 1 public library branch and 1 
combined school/public library branch, in ad- 
dition to central library serving 17,800 coun 

residents. Park County is an agricultural, 
ranching, mining, and outdoor recreation area. 
Director will supervise staff of 21, answer ref- 
erence questions, select books for central col- 
lection, coordinate selection and ordering for 
system, pan system budget, and administer 
general library functions. The system is de- 
veloping AV activities. Materials budget for 
the system is $28,500, Requires ALA-accredited 
MLS, 3 yrs.’ public library experience with 
demonstrated skill in community-oriented li- 
brary services. Salary is $10,000 minimum and 
negotiable according to experience; Wyoming 
State Retirement pn BC/BS plan available; 
2 wks.' paid vacation after first year. Submit 
resume of education and experience with ref- 
erences to Doc DeVore, Pres., Park County 
Poeti Board, 235 S. Division, Powell, WY 
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MARYLAND. Director, Prince George's County 
Memorial Library. Suburban metropolitan 
Washington, D.C., public library system serv- 
ing a population of 700,000; annual budget of 
$6,800,000; 18 branches, 5 bookmobiles; staff 
of 420. Administrative position responsible for 
all library functions and carrying out policy 
as determined by the library board. MLS de- 
gree from an ALA-accredited library school, or 
equivalent credential, and 10 yrs.’ diversified 
and responsible professional library experi- 
ence, which includes a minimum of 5 yrs, as 
an administrator with demonstrated ability 
and experience in management, budget prep- 
aration, knowledge of automation and library 
networks. Salary range $26,117—$34,747. Start- 
ing date July 1, 1976. Submit resume and ref- 
erences by January 31, 1976 to Sophie B. 
Zadoretzky, Chrprsn., Library Search Commit- 
tee. Prince George's County Memorial Library, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, MD 20782. 
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STATE LIBRARY 
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NEW JERSEY. Coordinator technical services. 
New position to administer all acquisition, 
cataloging, processing services for research 
library. Book budget of $190,000; collections 
total 500,000. Opportunity to reorganize tech- 
nical services section and assist in staff de- 
velopment: to explore computerized opera- 
tions (including use of OCLC). Salary range 
$17,303—$23,358 with generous state fringe 
benefits. Under classified Civil Service within 


Department of Education. MLS + at least 5 
yrs.’ professional experience including 3 yrs.’ 
administrative, technical, or specialized work 
in connection with technical services func- 
tions. Administrative and supervisory skills, 
and background in computer applications to 
technical services required. Send resume to 
David C. Palmer, Acting Dir., New Jersey State 
Library, 185 W. State St., Trenton, NJ 08625. 
(609) 292-6200. An equal-opportunity employer. 
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OREGON. State librarian application deadline 
extended to January 31, 1976, to facilitate in- 
terview at ALA Midwinter. See October ad 
American Libraries for details. Send resume 
and references to Secretary, Search Com- 
mittee, Board of Trustees, Box 187, Salem, 
OR 97308. 
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JOB-SEEKING AIDS 
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“HOW TO GET A JOB WITH AN AMERICAN 
FIRM OVERSEAS.” This 22-page booklet dis- 
cusses qualifications, conditions, employment 
contracts, travel pay, other subjects & lists 
some 200 employers. $3. Opportunities Un- 
limited-39E1, Farmington, NM 87401. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
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PROFESSOR retiring in June 1976 desires to 
sell major collection of Faulkner first editions 
from The Marble Faun to The Reivers. Library 
inquiries invited. List available from Ward L. 
Miner, Dept. of English. Youngstown State 
University, Youngstown, OH 44555. 


M 


OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 
NY 10003. : 


a 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La- 
Grange, IL 60525. 


ES 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from interna- 
tional Bookfinders, inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


—————————————— 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
Service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 
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THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
tme Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 
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WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive “Want Lists” invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185. 
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EXTENSIVE SCIENCE FICTION COLLECTION 
BY OWNER. The collection totals 3,497 items 
in almost uncirculated condition. For sale as 
a complete collection or in major segments. 
Write for 17-page description and inventory to 
John E. Gerling, 1727 Mulberry Dr., San Mateo, 
CA 94403. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 
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BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries, Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 
INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, 
carries one of the most comprehensive inven- 
tories of periodical backfiles. We invite in- 
quiries for complete sets, runs, volumes, and 
issues required. We also buy scientific and 
scholarly journals in all fields for cash or credit, 


BEGUN NUMINUM aL. A A I 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


EDUC IUIUS MEM TETTE 


ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 
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BACK ISSUES—any title, any date, any ques- 
tions. Way's Magazines Unlimited, Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 
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SEARCH SERVICES are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Box 352, 
White Plains, NY 10602. 
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EXTENSIVE SCIENCE FICTION COLLECTION 

BY OWNER. The collection totals 3,497 items 

in almost uncirculated condition. For sale as 

a complete collection or in major segments. 

Write for 17-page description and inventory to 

y pee 1727 Mulberry Dr., San Mateo, 
403. 
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OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 

Send want lists for immediate attention. Maga- 

zina Pre aa Dept. AL, 145 W. 29 St., New York, 
001. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 
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MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 
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CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children’s libraries put the new Sears list to 
work, Over 1,200 see, see also and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headings w/Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 
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LIBRARY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

available. New concept provides a complete 

reporting system with em hasis on cost-con- 

trol techniques. Installation includes per- 

sonnel training and foom ap service. Irving 

cra pos Cons., 8655 N. Olcott Ave., Niles, 
48, 


L. 


LIBRARY PROMOTION. Public relations and 
program consultation. Enhance your image, 
attract more patrons, give them better service, 
and make them happier. Bunnie Gill, Box 364, 
Algonquin, IL 60102. 
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TIRED of filing proofslips? LC cataloging with 
5 cumulative indexes: $3.75 per week, Marc 
Research, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. Marc Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


COLOR PLATE BOOKS before 1865. Natural his- 
tory, views, atlases, etc. by Audubon, Gould, 
Ackermann Publications, etc. We will consider 
incomplete books outwardly in bad condition 
—the plates being of main importance. J. N. 
Bartfield Books, Inc., 45 W. 57 St., New York, 
NY 10019; (212) PL 3-1830. 
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Announcing ...the brand spanking new edition of the ALA classic 


Anniversaries and Holidays 






CONTENTS 


Part 1/ 
Calendar 
of Fixed Dates 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


















September 
October 

November 
December 


Part 2/Calendars of 
Movable Days 


The Christian Church Calendar 

The Islamic Calendar 

The Jewish Calendar 

Festival Calendar in the Eastern 
World 

Festival Calendar in the Western 

World 


Part 3/Books Related to 

Anniversaries and Holidays 

Source Books and Background 
Readings 

Religious Days: Background 
Readings 

Celebrations, Ceremonials, and 
Festivals: International 

Anniversaries, Holidays, and 
Special-Events Days 

Planning and Preparing for 
Anniversaries and Holidays 

Books about Persons Related to 

the Calendar 






















There are 2,736 entries in the 3d edition of Anni- 
versaries and Holidays. It is international in scope 
and includes material on 152 nations. Almost 1,700 
entries identify holidays and special days; more than 
1,000 list men and women who are honored by 
nations or professions, including those individuals 
chosen for the American Hall of Fame twenty-five 
years after their deaths. Many of the holidays listed 
are centuries old; others are as new as the Guinea- 
Bissau Independence Day that was first observed on 
September 8, 1974. Both fixed and moveable days 
are included. The introduction includes an essay on 
the kinds of calendars that affect the timing of holi- 
days and another essay on holidays in history. 

A bibliography, consisting of 1,002 titles, serves 
as an aid in locating background materials on holi- 
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days and in planning for their observance. It lists 
books on the general subject of calendars and the 
measurement of time, almanacs and dictionaries of 
days, historic observances and events, and the holy 
days of the world’s religious faiths. Some books fo- 
cus on specific holidays ranging from Christmas to 
Woman’s Equality Day; others tell how to prepare 
for special observances: ideas for decorations, crafts, 
suggestions for food and entertainment, and mate- 
rial for programs. Listings of fixed days included 
in the text are keyed to the appropriate titles in the 
bibliography. 

More than 40,000 libraries and schools have used 
the second edition of Anniversaries and Holidays for 
the past thirty years. The new third edition is even 
bigger and better than that ALA classic. 


A American Library Association order Department, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


The publishers of 
World Book 
Encyclopedia 


announce a?25 savings 
on our 


1976 edition 


This special pre-increase offer 
applies to schools and libraries only, and ends 
January 31st, 1976. Delivery after January Ist. 
Current price is $199.00. New price 
will be $224.25, effective February 1st, 1976. 
By ordering now you save over $25 per set. 
World Book "76 is up-dated and enriched 
to reflect all the interest and excitement 
of this country's 200th birthday celebration. 
Articles pertinent to American life— historical 
and eurrent — have been enlarged and made even 
more helpful to the appreciation of this important time. 
Your World Book representative is 
listed in the Yellow Pages, or write us at 
510 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 


World Book 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE THEATRE 


15th Edition Now Distributed by Gale 


Who's Who in the Theatre: A Biographical Record of the Con- 
temporary Stage. 15th Edition. viii + 1,752pp. Published by 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1972. Distributed in America by Gale. 
$32.50. 


The biography section covers about 2,500 actors, actresses, 
directors, playwrights, producers, designers, and other leading 
figures of the English-speaking stage. This represents an increase 
since the previous edition of over 600 new biographies, most of 
them for Americans. Other features include playbills, long runs, 
principal theatres, centers for theatrical research, and obituaries. 


*My work on theatre books and articles would be impossible 
without Who's Who in the Theatre. /t is always beside my desk, 


compact, accurate, and essential." "di 
Hoy 


—Ivor Brown 





“An indispensable link between yesterday's theatre and today's." 
—Lawrence Olivier 





"The portable memory of the British theatre of the twentieth 


century." 
—Kenneth Tynan 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


The Gale Information Guide Library. Comprised 
of 22 series of authoritative subject bibliographies in 


Dramatic Criticism Index: A Bibliography of Com- 
mentaries on Playwrights from Ibsen to the Avant- 


Garde. x + 1,022pp. Play Title Index; Critic Index. 
Published by Gale, 1972. ISBN 0-8103-1090-2. 
$20.00. 


A wide-ranging compilation of 12,000 citations of 
commentaries made on over 300 American and 
foreign playwrights by drama critics, literary and 
theatre historians, etc. Entries cite general criticism 
as well as comments about individual plays. 


major areas of current interest. Some volumes now 
in print; others in preparation. $18.00/volume. 


Write for information on the Performing Arts In- 
formation Guide Series and the American Literature, 
English Literature, and World Literatures in English 
Information Guide Series. 


GALE RESEARCH CO. 


BOOK TOWER * DETROIT, MICH. 48226 
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This book is terribly overdue. 


WHO'S WHO AMONG BLACK AMERICANS— 
probably the most important new reference 

tool published in recent history — a must for 

every library and school. | : 

Edited by award-winning Journalist, Bill | WHO'S WHO 
Matney, and researched for over three years, AMONG 
this important volume contains complete bi- BLACK AMERICANS 
ographies of 10,000 Black Americans who have 
made outstanding contributions in Govern- 1975-1976 
ment, Industry, Education, Medicine, Sports 
and Entertainment. A comprehensive com- 
pendium of those Blacks who have made out- 
standing contributions to our society at every 
conceivable level. 

Black achievement has reached dynamic 
proportions. WHO’S WHO AMONG BLACK 
AMERICANS, 1975-76, provides the important 
facts about the important people involved. 


Special pre-publication price at $35 for all 
orders received by March 15, 1976. The reg- 
ular price will be $45. To order, send purchase 
order or check, to WHO’S WHO AMONG BLACK 
AMERICANS, 3202 Doolittle Dr., Northbrook, 
Il. 60062. 
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THE GREAT SPACE SAVERS. 


When you can display up to 96 periodicals in only four 
square feet of floor area, you've got a real space 


—and money saver. 


These Mar-Line® Rotating Displayers work for you in 
other ways, too. They can be moved readily for new floor 
arrangements. They save staff time with fast, easy 
cataloging and reshelving. And patrons 
appreciate their instant, convenient access. 

| Choose modular floor units, chairside, 
countertop, or storage-base models. 
Clean, contemporary design, in durable, 
high-impact acrylic. Available in blue, 
white, red, black or translucent bronze. 
Write for our brochure. Come around to 
the modern periodical displayers. 
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So why do we believe the bookon 
the left is more likely to be stolen? 


Because the book on the 
right has been treated with a 
"Tattle-Tape"* book detection 
strip. 

It's no secret there are 
other detection systems on the 
market besides ours. And 
some people might be tempted 
to think they're all the same. 

Wrong. 

One of the most important 
thingsina book detection system 
is to make sure people don't 
find out how it works. A book 
thief doesn't mind ripping 
something out of a book, if that 
will let him steal it. 

The big advantage of the 
“Tattle-Tape” system is virtual 
undetectability of treated 
books. The marker is out of sight. 

Another is that with our 
system, you can also treat 
magazines and other periodicals. 


And, since the “Tattle-Tape” 
system is full-circulating, 
patrons can re-enter and leave 
the library as they please 
once their books have been 
charged out. 

There are a lot of other 
differences between the 
“Tattle-Tape” Brand Book 
Detection System and our 
competitors’ systems. Before 
you commit yourself to an 
investment, we think you 
should know these important 
differences. 

Whatever your priorities 
are — whether better service 
for your patrons, using your 
budget to put new books on the 
shelves rather than replacing 
those stolen, or adding new 
technology (such as our new 3M 
Brand Inventory Control 
System) — a “Tattle-Tape” Book 
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Detection System can help you 
reach them faster. 

To learn more, write to 
3M Company, Detection Systems, 


3M Center, Bldg. 220-9E, = 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. Ie 


Tattle-Tape. 
So you can run 


alending library. 


Instead of a 


stealing library. 


COMPANY 


Detection Systems 
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NEW YORK: A LIBRARY BOMB AND THE DEATH OF EIGHT BRANCHES. New York libraries have been down so long, it 
must seem like up when the normal professional and economic problems beset them. But January 12 was a day 
so grim, that even the most callous were ready to fall apart. First, three pipe bombs were discovered in 
an area just beneath the UN Dag Hammarskjold Library--in time, fortunately, for the police to remove them 
safely and save life, limb, and library. Fight branches of the New York Public Library were not so lucky. 
The day's papers reported that, in effect, they had been blown off the face of the earth--along with over 
100 staff members--by the latest cuts in City funds. 

For all the bad news AL readers have heard recently about NYPL, they have never read about branches 
being closed by budget cuts, for somehow the administration has managed to keep them open on a gravely re- 
duced schedule. This time, no such salvation was possible, according to Branch Director Edwin S. Holm- 
gren. The remaining hours and services in the NYPL system--which covers Manhattan, the Bronx, and Staten 
Island--are a shambles. "The destruction of this extraordinary system, the pride of New York," said Holm- 
gren, "should be an occasion of national mourning by all those who believe that self-education has been a 
vital and important source of America's greatness." Criteria for determining the closings included circu- 
lation statistics, but many other factors, too, among them "community dependence." 

NYPL did have an item of good news during the month: $1 million from the Vincent Astor Foundation for 
"unrestricted capital support." (Mrs. Vincent Astor, Foundation president, who aids the Research Libraries 
in everything from scrubbing down the 42nd St. lions to fund raising, is certainly a contender for library 
sainthood.) 


HEW FIGURES SHOW SLOWDOWN IN ACADEMIC LIBRARY GROWTH. With an extra push to release education figures while 
still meaningful, HEW's National Center for Educational Statistics has come up with tallies of growth as of 
Dec. 5 for 2,817 academic libraries and has compared these figures with similar statistics gathered in recent 
years. The numbers show that total expenditures for libraries increased at an annual average rate of only 

5 percent from 1972-73 to 1974-75, considerably less than annual rates of between 12 and 15 percent for 1967- 
68 to 1970-71. The lowest rate of growth was for book and microform expenditures (1.4 percent), but expen- 
ditures for periodical subscriptions showed a growth-rate increase (18 percent), slightly higher than the 
increases of preceding years. Among comparisons of growth rates for the last two years against edrlier years 
are: total staff, 1.4 percent vs. 4 percent; book holdings, 4 percent vs. 6-8 percent; and periodical hold- 
ings, 4 percent vs. 5-18 percent. One note of special interest: professional staff other than librarians 
decreased at an average rate of 9 percent from fall 1973 to fall 1975. The full data is on tape in the EDSTAT 
system. Inquiries on output should be directed to the survey director, Stanley Smith, EDSTAT, National Cen- 
ter for Educational Statistics, 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., Rm. 3051, Washington, DC 20202. 


HARVARD AND TORONTO RANKED NO. 1 MOST OFTEN IN ARL SURVEY. In the 1974-75 year, the ninety-nine members of 

the Association of Research Libraries added nine million volumes to their collections, received 2.5 million 
current serials, had 34,000 staff (11,000 of them professional librarians), and worked with $522 million as total 
operating expenditures. These statistics are among the many recently released in the 38-page ARL Statistics 
1974-1975, compiled by ARL Assistant Executive Director Suzanne Frankie. Harvard was rated tops in five of 
thirteen rank-order tables: volumes (9,206,670); current periodicals (98,000); professional staff FTE (228); 
materials expenditures ($2,644,016); and materials and binding expenditures ($3,012,127). The University 

of Toronto rated four first-places: operating expenditures ($11,997,504); salaries and wages ($8,260,094) ; 

FTE staff (963); and nonprofessional FTE staff (675). 


PROFESSIONAL CLOUT. Concerned Librarians Opposing Unprofessional Trends is a small group centered in Orange 
County, Calif., whose members are unnerved by libraries offering "alternate career ladders for paraprofes- 
sionals" which lead to "paraprofessionals performing professional library tasks without the advanced training 
of a master's degree" and to "the detriment of excellent library service to our patrons," as they phrase 

it in a resolution. The resolution is addressed to the California Library Association Council, which, the 
group hopes, will support a CLOUT study on "job relatedness of the master's degree in library science." 

"It won't be easy to prove such job relatedness," CLOUT member Hazel Ho told AL, "but it's worth a closer 
look." Those who wish to share in the group's interests and activities may write Ms. Ho at 1862 W. Crone, 
Anaheim 92804. 


WHAT THE BOOK CRITICS LIKED BEST: Fiction, Ragtime, by E. L. Doctorow (Random House); Edith Wharton, by 
R. W. B. Lewis (Harper & Row); pcetry, Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror, by John Ashbery (Viking); and 
criticism, The Great War and Modern Memory, by Paul Fussell (Oxford). The Executive Board of the National 
Book Critics Circle announced these, the Circle's first annual awards, in January, after canvasing its 300 
reviewer and editor members for nominees and narrowing the list down to 20 contenders. 


BUYER'S WARNING. An ALA unit has warned that one or more micropublishers may be reproducing already existing 
and available microforms and selling them at higher prices than the originals--which are usually of better 
quality. Though not acting illegally, the firms are not always able to make good on defects and omissions 
discovered after purchase. Librarians are directed to such sources as Micropublishers Trade List Annual, 
National Register of Microform Masters, and Guide to Microforms in Print for prices, and to checklists of 
criteria for examining film in Choice, June 1968, and Allen Veaner's The Evaluation of Micropublications 
(ALA, 1971). Those interested in expressing their concerns may write Harriet K. Rebuldela, ALA/RTSD/RS Book- 
dealer-Library Relations Committee, c/o University of Colorado Libraries, Boulder 80302. 


LOVELY MARIAN, METER MAID. Marian the Librarian? Almost--but the Arlington County (Va.) Board recently 
voted to remove all the newly installed parking meters at the county's main public library. After long and 
hot.debate, with testimony by hundreds of citizens, the board decided that the two-hour, 20-cent meters would 
indeed discriminate against certain citizens and interrupt scholarly pursuits. Income loss to the library: 
$22,000 a year. The board had voted last spring to install the meters, and will leave the posts standing for 
future contingencies. 
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Gallup Poll Surveys 
American Library Role 


How the press and public would react 
to a new Gallup poll on the role of li- 
braries in America was anybody's guess 
as the results were about to be released 
in mid-January. . 

Bad-news collectors would learn that 
about one out of every three U.S. adults 
has never used a library or has not used 
one in the past decade. Individuals who 
look on the bright side would be reas- 
sured to know that ninety percent of 
Americans interviewed thought libraries 
were easy to use. 

The statistics will, however, undoubt- 
edly be met in library quarters with a 
mixture of joy, consternation, and an in- 
evitable dose of cynicism about the va- 
lidity of polls. 

Sixteen state library agencies and the 
American Library Association commis- 


sioned the nationwide survey, consisting 
of at-home interviews conducted with 
1,561 adults (18 years and over) last 
year. A slim sampling from the Gallup 
organization's massive report: 

* In an age of television, Americans 
still depend heavily upon the printed 
word for information. And of the 82 
percent who turn to print to solve a prob- 
lem, 25 percent obtain that material 
from a library. 

* The public still sees libraries as 
"book-lending" institutions, rather than 
as agencies providing a full range of in- 
formation services. 

* Over a third of the individuals 
polled had no idea how libraries are 
funded. 

* Heaviest library use is reported in 
the western states. 

* Many Americans interviewed want 
more convenient library hours. 

* Parents are likely to pass a library- 
going habit on to their children. 





The Gallup poll also presents a rough 
profile of the library user. According to 
its findings, a person's library usage in- 
creases in proportion to education and 
occupation level. Visits by users to the 
library average about six a year. And 54 
percent of library users are women, 


Reading Habits Measured 

The study measures Americans' read- 
ing habits as well. Two-thirds of those 
interviewed said they read a newspaper 
daily, and over half read one or more 
magazines a week—but only four per- 
cent go to the library for them, Most 
(82 percent) read their most recent book 
for personal pleasure; fiction is the most 
frequently read category (42 percent). 

The sixteen library agencies sup- 
ported the Gallup poll through a COSLA 
(Chief Officers of State Library Agen- 
cies) committee. Data for each state has 
also been gathered for analysis. Li- 
brarians across the country will be an- 


A Brief Tale of Bookworld Crime and Punishment 


Two very different members of the 
book world, convicted for very differ- 
ent sins during the Nixon era, received 
final terms of sentencing during the 
same New Year's fortnight. One, a lit- 
erary scholar and appraiser and up- 
standing member of a library board, 
was spared eight years of prison, pro- 
bation, and a third of the maximum 
fine. He will pay $10,000. The other, 
the nation's biggest publisher of popu- 
lar sex-oriented literature, will serve 
four years in prison and pay $87,000. 
An editor on his staff will serve three 
years. 

One man had acted in Nixon’s inter- 
ests. The other, very much in opposi- 
tion to the former President's tastes. 

On January 6, Ralph G. Newman, 
president of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary Board, was fined $10,000 for 
falsely backdating documents used in 
Nixon tax writeoffs. Convicted in No- 
vember, the prominent Chicago liter- 
ary appraiser and Lincoln scholar could 
have been sentenced to eight years in 
prison and fined up to $15,000, but 
U.S. District Court Judge Frank Mc- 
Garr decided it was punishment enough 
"that Mr. Newman stands before the 


court a convicted felon." In asking for 
mercy, his attorney cited Newmanss ill 
health, his outstanding public service, 
and the Nixon pardon. The judge said 
the situation-that Newman "com- 
mitted his crime for the benefit of the 
President of the United States" and 
not for any increased fee for himself— 
somewhat mitigated the crime. How- 
ever, the judge added, "Persons in high 
places and persons in high esteem have 
a high duty to uphold public morality," 
and Newman's offense is "no less rep- 
rehensible because it was committed 
for the benefit of a person in power." 
In a Chicago radio interview follow- 
ing the sentencing, CPL Board Vice- 
President Louis A. Lerner called New- 
man's role in the tax fraud attempt "an 
unfortunate episode in an outstanding 
record of service to Chicago's cultural 
life," declining to comment specifi- 
cally on the case but emphasizing 
Newman's many years of community 
work. The Library Board promptly 
gave its president a vote of confidence. 
Meanwhile, in another corner of the 
book world, a publisher of erotica was 
sent to prison as the result of what he 
describes as political punishment by 


the Nixon Administration. William S. 
Hamling, publisher of Greenleaf Clas- 
sics in San Diego, and Greenleaf editor 
Earl Kemp are now serving 4- and 3- 
year sentences after conviction on 
charges based on the mailing of al- 
legedly obscene advertisements for a 
condensed and illustrated version of 
the "Presidential Report of the Com- 
mission on Obscenity and Pornogra- 
phy.” The Commission was set up dur- 
ing Lyndon Johnson's Presidency, and 
Nixon discouraged publicizing its re- 
port, “totally and categorically” reject- 
ing as “bankrupt” its recommendation 
to legalize all sexually explicit mate- 
rials “where they do not violate the 
sensibilities of others.” Hamling, a 
heavy contributor to the Democratic 
Party, argued through his attorney, 
Stanley Fleishman, that his prosecution 
was a “thinly disguised political move” 
by Nixon people to punish Greenleaf 
for its wide circulation of the Commis- 
sion report. 

Hamling had added more than 500 
graphic illustrations of sexual behavior 
to a shortened version of the report. 

Hamling is 55, Newman 64, 

—L.M., A.P. 














alysing their services, outreach, and pub- 
lic information programs in light of the 
study, according to New York State As- 
sistant Commissioner for Libraries John 
A. Humphry, chairperson of the COSLA 
committee. —M J.M. 


Battle of '76: 

LSCA Extension Now 
on Fight Card in 

House Arena; In this 
Corner: ALA, ULC, 
NCLIS, et al; Opposite 
Corner: Administration, 
USOE 


How libraries will be aided by federal 
funds over the next few years could be 
determined before the library profession 
even knows what hit it if developments 
concerning the Library Services and 
Construction Act extension move along 
as they did in December. 


In the second half of that month, 


ALA’s Washington Office and the Urban 
Libraries Council found some common 
ground (vs. USOE) in supporting an ex- 
tension; their side won a round by shar- 
ing in an effective presentation at a sub- 
committee hearing; lost a round when 
their recommended amendments to 
LSCA failed to make a subcommittee 
mark-up; won some points when the 
subcommittee voted with unusual speed 
to recommend to the full House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee a five-year 
extension of LSCA with some attention 
to controlling the amount spent on state- 
level administrative costs (perhaps leav- 
ing more funds for urban programs); and 
won a few, lost a few in the dollar 
amounts of the subcommittee bill (HR 
11233) which Rep. John Brademas in- 
troduced in the House on Dec. 18. 

The full Committee was expected to 
meet some time soon to mark up and re- 
port out an LSCA extension bill. Once 
the bill is reported, the House could 
vote on the measure almost any time. 
The new congressional budget proce- 
dures add considerable pressure for 
prompt action on all authorizing legisla- 
tion. Thus, the big fight is moving almost 
faster than library-interest representa- 
tives in Washington can rally support 
from the constituents; but that support 
—through correspondence—is more im- 
portant than ever, says the ALA Wash- 


E. ington Office, which filed the following 


report in January with American Li- 
braries. 

A panel of experts representing ALA 
testified in favor of extension of LSCA 
for the House Subcommittee on Select 
Education on December 15. Presenting 
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testimony were Allie Beth Martin, ALA 


president; John Humphry, assistant com- 
missioner for libraries, New York State. 
Edward Ekman, architect, and trustee, 
North Kingstown Public Library, R.I.; 
Beth Hamilton, executive director, Illi- 
nois Regional Library Council; and Bar- 
bara Markuson, executive director, In- 
diana Library Coperative Services Au- 
thority. 

Also testifying were Alphonse Trezza, 
executive director of the National Com- 
mission on Libraries and Information 
Science, and Ervin Gaines, executive di- 
rector of the Urban Libraries Council. 
All witnesses from the library commu- 
nity strongly supported extension of 
LSCA, proposing a number of amend- 
ments to tighten up the administration 
of the program and increase the amount 
of funds available for local libraries. 


Amendments to LSCA Proposed 
by ALA 

Among the aims of ALA's proposed 
amendments—aims it will continue to 
support in the course of the budget proc- 
ess—were the following: 

1) Extend LSCA for five years—with 
specific dollar amounts authorized for 
the first three years and for the remain- 
ing two, such sums as necessary depend- 
ing on the findings of the White House 
Conference on Library and Information 
Services and the preceding state confer- 
ences. ALA recommended continuing 
authorizations at existing levels for Title 
I ($137,150,000), Title II ($97,000,- 
000), and Title IV (open-ended author- 
ization), but urged that the authoriza- 
tion for Title III be increased from the 
present $18.2 million to $50 million over 
a three-year period. 

2) Require state (rather than local) 
appropriations to match LSCA Titles I 
and III, thus providing incentive for 
states to increase their own support of 
local public libraries and of intertype in- 
terlibrary cooperation. To allow suffi- 
cient time for those states without aid 
programs to establish them, ALA pro- 
posed that any state matching require- 
ment be deferred until two or perhaps 
three years after enactment. 

3) Limit to 10 percent the amount 
that a state can spend of its Title I allot- 
ment on state-level administrative and 
indirect costs (not to be confused with 
statewide library services). 

4) The LSCA extension legislation 
should make explicit the provision for 
advance or forward funding contained 
in the General Education Provisions Act, 
to emphasize the urgent need for timely 
funding of LSCA, The program should 
be forward funded so that states will 
know a year in advance the amount of 


LSCA they can expect to receive and 
can effectively plan for its wise use. Late 
appropriations in recent years have 
caused services to be curtailed, projects 
interrupted, and piecemeal planning of- 
ten on a crash basis. Forward funding is 
urgently needed to alleviate these prob- 
lems. 

In addition to proposing these four 
changes, ALA also called attention to the 
special needs of the central city library 
systems of major metropolitan areas, 
urging additional funding for major city 
libraries from the states, LSCA, and 
other federal programs. 

U.S. Office of Education witnesses ex- 
pressed the Ford Administration's op- 
position to continuing LSCA, and pre- 
sented the Administration's proposed 
Library Partnership Act. Subcommittee 
Chairperson John Brademas (D-Ind.) 
noted that the partnership proposal was 
described in OE testimony as though it 
were no longer being supported, and 
commented on the lack of enthusiasm 
for it in the librarians' testimony. He and 
other members of the subcommittee 
seemed to agree with the point made in 
ALA testimony that the goals of the Li- 
brary Partnership Act (improved inter- 
library cooperation, development of in- 
novative and more effective delivery sys- 
tems, etc.) could be accomplished 
through LSCA Title III (Interlibrary 
Cooperation.) The future of the Library 
Partnership Act seems very much in 
doubt. 

The next day, the Brademas subcom- 
mittee, working with exceptional speed, 
voted to recommend to the full Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee a five-year 
extension of LSCA. None of the other 
amendments proposed by the library 
witnesses was included, although an ad- 
ditional amendment was added specify- 
ing that if states expend LSCA funds to 
administer LSCA programs, the amount 
spent on administration must be matched 
from state funds. 

On December 18, Brademas in- 
troduced the bill (HR 11233) as marked 


‘up by the subcommittee. The amounts 


authorized in this bill are reduced some- 
what, but still considerably above recent 
appropriations. "Such sums as neces- 
sary" are authorized for the transition 
quarter (July through September 1976) 
and for fiscal 1977; $100,000,000 for 
Title I; $10,000,000 for Title III; and 
open-ended authorizations for Titles II 
and IV. 

The full Education and Labor Com- 
mittee will consider the bill early in the 
second session, and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare is also 
expected to consider LSCA early this 
year. 
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ALA CENTENNIAL VIGNETTE NO. 9 


An Association of Librarians Who Were “Nevertheless Human": 
Turn-of-the-Century Bibliosmiles Meet for the Grand Ha-Ha 


by Edwin S. Gleaves 


The Bibliosmiles' official seal. 


Pan: it was the altitude when the 
29th annual conference of the American 
Library Association was held in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina; or perhaps it was 
the California apricot brandy so much 
in evidence; or perhaps it simply was, 
in the words of a conferee, "high time to 
formulate a permanent protest against 
undue solemnity in the profession, . . . 
time to engender an organization whose 
chief and specific function shall be to 
see what a joke we all are—especially 
when we assemble." 

The year was 1907, and the organiza- 
tion was the Bibliosmiles: A Rally of 
Librarians Who Are Nevertheless Hu- 
man. Its motto was, "To keep the Book- 
Dust off our Top Shelves," and its pass- 
word was, "Cheer Up, ALA." 

The first meeting was held on May 28 
in the Red Room of the Battery Park 
Hotel, during a so-called lull in the con- 
ference. Among the initial officers were 
several library luminaries of the day: 
Grand Ha Ha, John Cotton Dana; Min- 
nehaha, Tessa L. Kelso; Sardonic Grin, 
W. P. Cutter; Big Stick, Adelaide R. 
Hasse; Supt. of Edification, Samuel S. 
Green; Glad Hand, Joseph F. Daniels; 
Subdued Snicker, F. K. W. Drury; Main 
Guy, E. L. Pearson; and Grim Reality, 
Charles F. Lummis. 

Grim Reality spoke first, stating the 
underlying purposes of that momentous 
meeting of early twentieth-century li- 
brarians: 


Edwin S. Gleaves is director, School of 
Library Science, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Mr. Chairman: In our profession, even 
more than in most, we must accept Civil- 
ization. In our profession, as much as in 
any, we need to take it with reservation. 
. . . We have to catch ourselves young, 
and organize against the Habit of Hud- 
dling. . . . The whole tendency of civili- 
zation is to run together in an indistin- 
guishable mess. We must Get Together, 
to Keep ourselves Apart... . 

Probably no other profession, except 
perhaps the ministry, tends so much to 
crystallize and fossilize and ossify as that 
of the librarians. We are given a little 
brief authority and the most authorita- 
tive of all tools, and we tend to forget 
that we are, after all, more retailers of 
Tinned Humanity. We are apt to forget 
that the books we pass out belong, after 
all, to the public and not to us. 

I wish to call your attention further to 
the fact that, while ladies have their full 
Share of library positions, they have 
never been admitted to those serious and. 
subterranean councils in which the real 
fate of the ALA is determined. With the 
highest regard for the generic wisdom 
of this convention, I respectfully submit 
that there ARE women fully worthy to 
share our efforts to retain humanity in 
the libraries. . . . 

Thus spoke Grim Reality in 1907, to 
which the Grand Ha Ha responded: 

“You haveheard the arraignment of civ- 
ilization and its deleterious tendencies, 
I believe that we are competent to de- 
clare this Association formed.” And by 
a unanimous vote, the association was 
declared founded. It baptized its own 
birth with a bottle of brandy. A consti- 
tution was drawn up, followed by a fif- 
teen-point set of by-laws which dealt 
with matters ranging from the annual 
dues of $2 to a description of the organ- 
ization’s seal. 

The Bibliosmiles met again in June 
1908, on the shores of Lake Minnetonka, 
and new Mirthfuls were added to their 
numbers. But Charles F. Lummis, cor- 
responding with F. K. W. Drury, had al- 
ready begun to show signs of strain: 

I am the Grim Reality for a fact just 
now; after I get my library moved (on 


paper) and before I have to move it in 


fact; and after I get a few other things 
done, . . . why, then I shall try to resume 
operations on the Bibliosmiles contract. 
(February 12, 1908). 

Two years later, writing again to 
Drury, he said: 


I hope not to forsake the Bibliosmiles. 
But it will be quite a while before I can 
turn to anything else, because some tire- 
some fights I have on hand eat all my 
time. (June 18, 1910). 

And in a letter to his ^Fellow Bib" on 
May 18, 1911, after a conference in Cali- 
fornia, Lummis lamented: 

We missed you! It was a Miss as bad 
as 3,000 miles—and even deeper than it 
was wide. Itwas so beggardly a showing, 
in numbers, that we could hardly crack 
a Bib grin. . . . Next time we will do bet- 
ter. But there is plenty of chance to do 
better now by the affairs which concern 
Librarians, Who Are Nevertheless Hu- 
man. 

Thus wrote Grim Reality in 1911. The 
Bibliosmiles, being human, were soon to 
pass into history, and with them went 
their dream of laughter, their irresistible 
protest against undue solemnity in the 
profession of librarianship, A rally of li- 
brarians to be remembered, they are 
largely forgotten—the final grim reality. 


Artist: Great American Libraries 


Artist Richard L. Crozier, who 
describes himself as “primarily a 
landscape painter,” said he “thor- 
oughly enjoyed” painting the Ro- 
tunda library for this month’s cover 
of AL. As an assistant professor at 
the University of Virginia, Crozier 
is well acquainted with the campus 
landmark. He is an MFA graduate 
of the University of California at 
Davis and has spent most of his life 
in Hawaii (his birthplace) and on 
the West Coast. Mr. Crozier’s paint- 
ings have been shown in exhibitions 
across the country and are repre- 
sented in the collection of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Zaire. 
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clip this coupon for 
a $2% discount on the 


Allied Medical Education 
Directory 


This 450-page reference, published by the American 
Medical Association, will help you answer just about 
any question on the 24 allied medical careers for 
which the AMA accredits educational programs. 

The Directory provides a description of each ca- 
reer, admission prerequisites, and detailed infor- 
mation on all the 2,650 educational programs. 

Program listings for each occupation are alpha- 
betized by state, city, and sponsor. Each listing in- 
cludes sponsor's name...program director's name... 
length of program...student capacity...dates classes 
begin. ..scholarships...stipend...degree awarded. 

Also included in the Directory: a handy Consoli- 
dated listing; charts and graphs giving a overview 
of the allied medical occupations; and addresses of 
key personnel in the health organizations. 


Return to: Order Dept., AMA/535 N. 
Dearborn St./Chicago, Ill. 60610 


Send. |  J .copy(s) of the ALLIED MED- 
ICAL EDUCATION DIRECTORY, OP-392, at 
$5.50 each. (offer good in U.S. and U.S. 
Possessions only.) 


Name 
Address 
City 


State/Zip 
Payment must accompany order. 


Order your copies now. Regularly priced at $7.50 AL 
per copy, but yours for just $5.50 with this ad! a mm E EE NE ES E SD UN UN Hl» 
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organizations. Conf. on applic. of research 
in info. services & ls. Conf. Organizer, 
Aslib, 3 Belgrave Sq., London SWIX 
8PL, England. 


25-27: Oklahoma LA, Lincoln Plaza Inn, 
Oklahoma City. F. Kennedy, Exec. Sec., 
OLA, 1629 Camden Way, Oklahoma City 
73116 or A. Hanna, 6509 N.W. 31, 
Bethany 73008. 


27-April 24: Library Service for Senior 
Citizens, W. Mich. U./SL, Kalamazoo. 
Apply by January 3. 1 hr. cred., $30.50. 
Mini-course for WMU's LIB 690, Studies 
in Lnship. Pre-req.: basic crse. in ref. serv. 
Saturday morning classes. J. Lowrie, 
WMU/SL, Kalamazoo 49001 
(616-383-1849). See Jan. 10-Feb. 2 & 
Feb. 14—March 20 for other LIB 690 


miuni-courses. 


28-April 2: Assn. for Educ. Communications 
& Technology Annual Conv., Disneyland 
Hotel, Anaheim, Calif. F. Wehrli, Dir. of 
Confs., AECT, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 20036 (202-833-4180). 


31-April 2: Utah LA Annual Conf., Hilton 
Hotel, Salt Lake City. T. Hogan, Salt Lake 
Cnty. L. Sys., 2197 E. 7000 S., Salt Lake 
84121. 


April 

1-2: The Mythic Image; Mythology, 
Folklore and Libraries, U. Minn./LS, 
Minneapolis. Spons., U. Minn./LS & 
Minneapolis P. L. & Info, Center. Apply 
by March 1. Intended for Ins. and 
educators; relates mythology and folklore 
to 1. services. J. Leigh, L. School, 419 
Walter L., U. Minn., Minneapolis 55455. 


3: Information Broker] Free Lance 
Librarian: New Careers, New Library 
Services, Syracuse U./SIS, Syracuse. 
Covers alternative info. serv. now avail., 
new roles and careers, potential for future. 
R. Patrick, SU/SIS, 113 Euclid Ave., 
Syracuse 13210 (315-423-4930 or 
315-423-2911). 


5-7: American National Metric Council 
annual conf., Washington Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. ANMC Conf. Reg., c/o 
Suite 700, 1629 K St., N.W., Washington 
20006. 


8-11: International Conference on Art 
Periodicals, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, and the Univ. of Sussex. Spons., 
Art Ls. Society of the United Kingdom, in 
coll. with Art Ls. Soc. of N. America. 
Participants: primarily art Ins. Peter R. B. 
Moore, Tutor Ln., Hertfordshire Col. of 
Art and Design, 7 Hatfield Rd., St. Albans, 
Herts., Eng. 


9: May Hill Arbuthnot Lecture, Bovard 
Aud., U. Southern Calif., Los Angeles. 
Spons., ALA/Children’s Services Div. & 14 
S. Calif. institutions & assns. Jean Fritz, feat. 
speaker. Free tickets (2 per person) avail. 
after March 1 by sending SSAE to P. 
Moxom, Children’s Svcs., L.A.P.L., 630 W. 
5th St., Los Angeles 90017. 


15: Continuing Education: Dynamic Force 
in Library Change, U. Ky./CLS, Student 
Ctr., Lexington. Elizabeth Stone discusses 
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need for a National Program of Library 
Continuing Ed. UK/CLS, Lexington 40506. 


21-24: Florida LA, Diplomat Hotel, 
Hollywood. V. Nistendirk, Exec. Sec., FLA, 
2862 W. W. Kelly Rd., Tallahassee 32301. 


22-23: Women's History, Natl. Archives 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. Spons., Natl. 
Archives and Records Service. $15. 

Sources for documenting the role of women 
in American history; formal papers & panel 
sessions on women in the Revolutionary 
period, public life, and the impact of WWs 
I & II on women. M. Deutrich, NARS, 
Washington 20408. 


22-24: Popular Culture Assn. Annual Mtg., 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago July 18-24, 1976 
Detroit June 19-25, 1977 


ALA Midwinter 
Washington 
Chicago 


Executive Board 

Spring Meeting 

National Library Week 
April 4-10, 1976 


Children’s Book Week 
November 8-14, 1976 


Jan. 30—Feb. 5, 1977 
Jan. 22—28, 1978 


April 28-May 2 


22-24: Indiana LA-Lns. & Trustees Assn./ 
Indiana School LA/Indiana Assn. for Educ. 
Communications & Technology Joint Conv., 
Conv. Ctr., Indianapolis. S. Suckow, 
Bartholomew Cnty. L., 5th & Lafayette, 
Columbus 47201. 


24: Writer and Illustrators Conference in 
Children's Literature, Northampton, 

Mass. Spons., Soc. of Children's Book 
Writers. Speakers include F. N. Monjoy, 
Betty Boegehold, Charles Mikolaycak, Jane 
Yolen, & panel of natural science writers. 

J. Stemple, 31 School St., Hatfield, MA 
01038. 


25-28: Economics of Library Automation, 
Illini Union, U. Ill., Urbana. Spons., U. Ill./ 
GSLS. Examination of automated vs. 
manual system and of when I. can justify 
independent dvpt. of a computer system. 
E. Kalb, 116 Illini Hall, UI/GSLS, 
Champaign 61820. 


29-30: Maryland LA Annual Mtg., 
Baltimore Hilton Inn, Pikesville, Md. J. 
Molz, MLA, c/o Baltimore Cnty. P.L., 
Admin. Offices, 320 York Rd., Towson 
21204. 


29-May 1: Oregon LA Annual Conf., The 
Dunes Ocean Front Resort, Lincoln City. 
C. Ventgen, Coos Bay P.L., 525 Anderson, 
Coos Bay 97420. 


May 

2-6: Twenty-First Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library 
Materials, Indiana U., Bloomington. $15, 
SALALM members; $25, nonmembers; 


students free; Latin Amer. & Carib. Ins. and 
scholars free. Annual reports and special 
wkshps. P. Collins, Exec. Sec., SALALM, 
U. Mass. L., Amherst 01002. 


5-6: National Information Retrieval 
Colloquium, Annual Mtg., Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. C. Lee, Inst. 
for Scientific Info., 325 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 19106 (215-923-3300). 


June 

6-10: Special LA Annual Conf., Brown 
Palace Hotel & Currigan Conv. Ctr., Denver. 
J. Maier, Natl. Oceanic & Atmospheric 
Adm., L. R51, Boulder 80302. 


20-22: Church & Synagogue LA Annual 
Conf., International House, Philadelphia. 


21-25: American Theological LA Annual 
Conf., Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. P. DeKlerk, Ln., CTS, Grand 
Rapids 49506. 


22-24: American Assn. of Law Libraries 
Annual Conf., Sheraton Boston, Boston. 


KEYWORD INDEX 


AECT March 28-April 2 

Acquisition, Latin American 
materials 

Alaska LA 

Amer. Assn. of Law Ls. 

Amer. National Metric Council 

Amer. Theological LA 

Arbuthnot Lecture 

Art periodicals 

Audiovisual communications 

Automated systems, LC 

Children's literature 


May 2-6 
March 7-9 
June 22-24 
April 5-7 
June 21-25 
April 9 
April 8-11 
March 7-12 
March 10-12 
April 9 
April 24 
Church & Synagogue LA June 20-22 
Cinema, techniq. and 
use by ls. 
Colorado Media Conv. 
Continuing education 
Ed. technology 
Florida LA 
Freelance librarianship 
Indiana LA-LTA 
Indiana School LA/ IAECT 
Information broker, freelance 
Inship. 
Management 
Maryland LA 
Microforms 
Mythology, folklore, and ls. 
Natl. Fed. of Abstracting & 
Indexing Services 
Natl. Info. Retrieval Colloq. 
OCLC 
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On-line networks 
Oregon LA 
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Personnel resources 
Popular Culture Assn. 
Preservation of l. materials 
Puppetry Feb. 27-28 
Reference service, on-line Feb. 20-21 
Research, applic. in info. svcs. March 23-25 
Sr. citizens l. service March 27 
Special LA June 6-10 
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Feb. 11-14 
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April 15 
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April 22-24 


April 3 
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TO HELP YOU KNOW 


NOW... 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ASSOCIATIONS: 


A Guide to National and International 
Organizations. 10th Edition. (Ready March, 
1976) Vol. 1, National Organizations of the 
U.S. The basic volume; over 25,000 changes 
plus over 1,000 new entries. $64.00. Vol. 2, 
Geographic and Executive Index. $45.00. 
Vol. 3, New Associations and Projects. 
Inter-edition subscription, with binder for new 
subscribers, $55.00. 


DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION CENTERS: 


A Guide to Special Libraries, Research 
Libraries, information Centers, Archives, 
and Data Centers. 3rd Edition. Vol. 1 covers 
13,078 special libraries in 2,000 fields. $55.00. 
Vol. 2, Geographic-Personnel Index. $35.00. 
Vol. 3, New Special Libraries. Inter-edition 
subscription, with binder for new subscribers, 
$57.50. 


RESEARCH CENTERS 
DIRECTORY: 


A Guide to University-Related and Other 
Nonprofit Research Organizations Estab- 
lished on a Permanent Basis and Carrying 
on Continuing Research Programs. 5th 
Edition. 5,491 entries, of which 1,200 are new. 
$68.00. New Research Centers. Inter-edition 
subscription, with binder for new subscribers, 
$64.00. 





BASIC 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
FROM GALE 


Librarians rely on standard Gale books for the 
facts they need and for guidance to sources of 
information. The fundamental titles described 


below help satisfy information needs of the 
present . . . and future information needs will 
be met by revised editions of Gale books and 
by new volumes in our continuing series. 
Standing orders placed now will assure you of 
receiving future editions/volumes auto- 
matically. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
GOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY 
ORGANIZATIONS: 


A Reference Guide to Presidential Advisory 
Committees, Public Advisory Committees, 
Interagency Committees and Other Govern- 
ment-Related Boards, Panels, Task Forces, 
Commissions, Conferences and Other 
Similar Bodies. 2nd Edition. Gives up to 20 
points of information on 2,678 organizations. 
$75.00. New Governmental Advisory Orga- 
nizations. Inter-edition subscription, with 
binder for new subscribers, $65.00. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS: 
A Bio-Bibliographical Guide to Current 
Authors and Their Works. Volumes 1-4 to 
53-56 of the continuing series are in print. CA 
now covers 42,000 different authors. Volumes 
are revised regularly. $38.00/4-vol. unit. 


CONTEMPORARY 
LITERARY CRITICISM: 


Excerpts from Criticism of the Works of 
Today's Novelists, Poets, Playwrights, and 
Other Creative Writers. Four volumes in the 
continuing series are now in print. $38.00/vol. 


SOMETHING ABOUT 
THE AUTHOR: 


Facts and Pictures about Contemporary 
Authors and Illustrators of Books for Young 
People. Volume 8 just published. The con- 
tinuing series now covers 1,600 different 
authors. $25.00/vol. 


TOMORROW... 





* 
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ACRONYMS, INITIALISMS, 
AND ABBREVIATIONS 
DICTIONARY: 


A Guide to Alphabetic Designations, Con- 
tractions, Acronyms, Initialisms, Abbrevi- 
ations, and Similar Condensed Appella- 
tions. 5th Edition. Vol. 1 contains about 
130,000 entries. $38.50. (Ready February, 1976) 
Vol. 2, New Acronyms, Initialisms, and 
Abbreviations Dictionary. 1977 and 1978 
supplements, each adding thousands of new 
acronyms. Subscription, $35.00. Vol. 3, Reverse 
Acronyms, Initialisms, and Abbreviations 
Dictionary. Entries arranged alphabetically 
by the meaning of the term acronymized. 
$45.00. (Ready Spring, 1976) 


BOOK REVIEW INDEX. 


Now indexes all reviews in over 250 periodicals. 
Subscription to bimonthly issues, $85.00/year. 
Annual clothbound cumulations from 1965 
through 1974 are in print. $85.00/year. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARIES MASTER 
INDEX—1975-1976: 

A Guide to More Than 800,000 Listings in 
Over Fifty Current Who's Whos and Other 
Works of Collective Biography. A new 
biennial index to biographical works empha- 
sizing prominent living Americans. 3 Volumes. 
$65.00/set. 


All Gale Books are sent on 30-day approval/write for complete catalog 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


BOOK TOWER e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 


CIRCLE 124 ON READER CARD 


Q. Like many other libraries, we have installed the 3-M Tattle 
Tape Detection System. | have written Baker and Taylor to ask 
them if they could add the sensitized strip during the processing 
of materials, or if publishers would consider adding it during 
the binding process. | would like to know if there are any plans 
for this sort of service, and if other librarians would be inter- 
ested. Thelma Hutchins, South Georgla College, Georgia 


A. Action Line followed up your query to Baker and Taylor 
and found that the firm will offer such a service nationwide be- 
ginning in mid-spring. Susan Sauerteig, B&T’s director of the 
public library market, explained that in the past B&T inserted 
detective devices in books at the request of certain customers 
and on a limited basis. What held up a generalized service was 
that the four major circulation control systems did not have in- 
terchangeable elements. Now B&T is geared to handle the dif- 
ferences, and Sauerteig suggests you write either to the closest 
B&T distribution center or to your salesperson for further details. 
In your case, contact Tom Harris, regional manager for academic 
markets in the Southeast, 1 Perimeter Way, N.W., Suite 400, 
Atlanta, or call (404) 434-2019. 


Q. | am very much interested in obtaining my master's degree 
in library science. However, it is not convenient at this time to 
commute to a university (the nearest one is over one hundred 
miles away). ... Are there any universities which offer a mas- 
ters program in library science through correspondence 
courses? If so, how can I get in touch with them? Linda L. 
Neal, Bay County Library, Florida 


A. You're not the only one who's come forth with this need, 
says Margaret Myers, executive secretary of ALA's Library Edu- 
cation Division (LED). A number of universities do offer corre- 
spondence courses in library science, but there are two draw- 
backs: you can't receive a master's degree in library science 
this way; and none of the ALA-accredited library schools will 
accept correspondence courses for degree credits. 

A 1973 list of correspondence courses—at the undergraduate 
level, however—is available from LED (50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611), and is being updated at this moment. 

Ms. Meyers added that many master's-level programs allow 
some flexibility through exemption for previous training and/or 
experience, or transfer of credits from other graduate courses 
outside the library school. “Many will permit independent study 
projects, offer self-instructional courses, provide extension 
courses at various off-campus locations throughout a state, or 
give credit for field work experience for a small portion of the 
degree credits," she explained. "It might be possible to work 
out a program of study primarily during the summers where you 
could stay on campus for short periods of time instead of com- 
muting during the regular semester." 

Finally, she noted that the move toward “non-traditional” edu- 
cation might filter into the graduate level in the near future. For 
the time being, however, few alternatives exist. Probably the 
best hope will be an increase in off-campus offerings by the 


ACTION LINE welcomes questions on library-related matters 
from librarians, library support staff, publishers, authors, and 
users. Questions selected for publication will be those consid- 
ered the most timely and representative of reader concerns. 
We are now able to acknowledge receipt of questions and 
either return or refer those queries not chosen for the column. 
Restrictions: ACT/ON LINE cannot accept questions which are 
personal in nature; e.g., those dealing with particular employer] 
employee relations. Limitations on staff time also preclude an- 
swering consumer complaints about the service of publishers or 
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Schools, and you should therefore make your needs known to 
the library schools in your state. 

A copy of the admission and degree requirements for the 
ALA-accredited library schools and the list of correspondence 
courses has been sent to you. 


Q. Unsolicited gifts of books and periodicals represent a 
continuing problem for the understaffed and space-cramped 
academic institution. We would like to suggest alternative re- 
cipients to our potential donors, and prison libraries have been 
mentioned. How does one donate appropriate books to a prison 
library? Who, what, when, and where? ... G.H., New York City 


A. When we first queried some institutional librarians, we 
learned of more problems than solutions. Many librarians op- 
pose second-hand book donations to prisons; Joan Bostwick, 
institutional library consultant in Massachusetts, is one of many 
who say that inmates already feel like second-class citizens; 
"discarded books for discarded people" just reinforces that 
feeling. Another problem is that many institutional libraries, 
once having accepted books, are not allowed to discard them 
in any way. Consequently, boxes of books are often left to col- 
lect dust and mold in unused storage rooms. A third issue, says 
Ms. Bostwick, is that, very often, the donor has no idea of what 
inmates need or want to read. 

On the other hand, ‘‘something’s better than nothing," claim 
many institutional librarians short of funds. 

Some answers to your question may be found in recent litera- 
ture. Virgil Gulker in Books Behind Bars (Scarecrow, 1973) lists 
titles of books that prisoners do read. And the ALA Health and 
Rehabilitative Services Division has published a 15-page pam- 
phlet, “Jails Need Libraries, Too," guidelines for library service 
programs to jails ($ .75 per copy from Order Dept., 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611; 0-8389-3157-X). 

As for the New York City area, we found that both prison and 
hospital libraries will accept book donations—with certain quali- 
fications. After being referred and re-referred through a dozen 
different people in and out of the library field, Action Line finally 
got you the names of two contact people. 

Selma Gale, a staff associate of the United Hospital Fund in 
New York, runs training courses for volunteer librarians in both 
private and public hospitals. "We must have the books delivered 
and be able to pick and choose," she emphasized, “and no one 
library could absorb more than twenty-five books." Ms. Gale 
suggested that librarians send her a list of the books to be 
donated, including titles, authors, and condition of the materials. 
The address: UHF, 3 E. 54th St., NYC 10022; (212)-PL4-1080. 

One New Yorker to contact for donating books to prison li- 
braries is John Walsh, director of public relations for the city's 
Department of Corrections. Walsh explained that the depart- 
ment has little money for prison libraries, so it depends on in- 
dividual or corporate donors. New York book distributors donate 
materials, and New York Public Library regularly ships its dis- 
cards to him. He's ready, willing, and able to accept your dona- 
tions at 100 Center St., NYC 10013, or call (212)-374-4440. 


other commercial firms (with the exception of ALA), as well as 
requests for comparative evaluation and reviews (see also more 
detailed announcement in AL, September, p. 461). How to Send 
Questions: Type (double-space) your questions on an 8Ve" by 
11" sheet of paper with the clear heading, ACTION LINE, and 
your full name, position, address, and telephone number. If the 
name is not to be published, tell us, and we'll print only your 
initials and state. Send all queries (no phone calls, please) to 
ACTION LINE, American Libraries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 





Senator Praises ALA; Jogs 
Constituents 


I read the article in the December 
‘American Libraries on the ALA Wash- 
ington office. 

As a member of the Budget Com- 
mittee and as ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Education Subcommittee, 
which is responsible for library legis- 
lation, I can testify to the accuracy of 
the article in its praise of ALA’s Wash- 
ington efforts. While the article may 
have well included some additional 
complimentary adjectives, its appraisal 
of the office as one of the most effec- 
tive in Washington is to the point. 

I write, however, to emphasize that 
the effectiveness of Eileen Cooke, Sara 
Case, and the rest of ALA’s Washing- 
ton staff is dependent to a great part 
upon the concern demonstrated by li- 
brarians themselves in their home com- 
munities through other contacts. With- 
out such support, no Washington office 
—no matter how well staffed—could do 
its job effectively. 

Membership on the Budget Com- 
mittee obviously makes me very much 
aware of the competition for federal 
funds. Therefore, I do hope that li- 
brarians will continue to actively dem- 
onstrate their support and interest so 
that our fight for adequate education 
appropriations might be successful. 


J. GLENN BEALL, Jr., U.S. Sena- 
tor, Maryland 


Readers Explain: What Is Sexist 


Editor's Note: A letter in December's “Com- 
mentary” charged that an illustration ap- 
pearing in the October issue was sexist. The 
drawing in question showed a woman, part 
of an accreditation team, holding a clip- 
board. In a note, we asked the readership 
to help define what is sexist for a magazine 
that has been mandated by Council—and 
our own interests—to avoid sexism. The fol- 
lowing represent several helpful replies re- 
ceived. 


I doubt that... [the writer] was chiding 
you about intentional sexism. What she so 
rightly perceived in the picture was that, as 
in life, sexist conditioning does lead one to 
expect women to be recording information 
while men are involved in the active exam- 
ination and analysis, rather than the other 
way around. The clerical nature of her duty 
is also strengthened by her obvious youth 
when compared with the older men. 


Puyiuis J. Yul, Elementary Media 
Specialist, North Shore Schools, Glen 
Head, New York 


Women often wield implements com- 
monly used in quality control inspection. 
Sexist conditioning is frequently subtle, but 
all-pervasive, and attitudes won't change 
unless attention is paid to the small details 
(e.g., the drawing) as well as to the large 
issues. 


LORRAINE GEssER HirscHFELD, Head, 
Information Services, Library of the 
Health Sciences, University of Illinois 
at the Medical Center, Chicago 


Before I comment perhaps I should state 
my credentials to show that I am of pure 
feminist heritage and have a right to speak. 

From a mother who was a newspaper re- 
porter before 1900 (a fairly rare position) 
I grew up believing I was naturally every- 
one’s equal. From factory jobs to librarian- 
ship, I have been richly fortunate. Only 
twice has my job been affected by male 
chauvinists, and I quit both jobs. I have 
always insisted on and received the same 
pay as men in equivalent jobs, and occa- 
sionally my salary was a bit higher. I am a 
member of NOW, a supporter of ERA, and 
certainly am locally considered a feminist 
in good standing. 

But in answer to the letter to the editor— 
I am quite horrified. Truly those who will 
not learn from history are doomed to re- 
peat it. 

Other minority movements have dam- 
aged their causes by indignant nit-picking. 
And while women are really not a very 
minor minority, here we go again. To prove 
our equality must we always be viewed as 
superior? Must we now picture only men 
in routine work? Must women always be 
shown as administrators? Do we attain 
equality by insisting on superiority? Aren’t 
we simply trying to put ourselves on another 
pedestal—different but equally lonely? 


Janet G. PoLAcHECK, Coordinator of 
Young Adult Services, Stark County 
District Library, Canton, Ohio 


Looking for Ms. Goodprose 


Whatever positive action is taken at Mid- 
winter to eliminate sexist terminology in 
ALA publications is certainly long overdue 
as concerns your magazine. 

Characterizing Judith Rossner's Looking 
for Mr. Goodbar (December 1975, p. 676) 
as "... a grisly tale of one girl's (sic) ‘find’ 
in the singles bars . . ." is certainly deroga- 
tory, considering the age at which the lead- 
ing character begins to frequent singles 
bars. The description also shows a lack of 
understanding of the theme of a book which 
is not just "scary stuff," but a serious at- 
tempt to look at one person's struggle to 
nen a way to cope with her inner con- 

ICES. 05. 


Jane K. Himscu, Assistant Coordinator, 
Adult Services, Department of Public 
Libraries, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land 


Serials Songsheet 
A Collection of Tuneful Lyrics 
to Raise the Voices (and Spirits) 
of Serials Librarians Everywhere* 


by Marjorie Peregoy 
and Sharon Smith 


To be sung to the tune of "The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic" :t 

Mine eyes have seen the folly of the 
coming CONSER plan, 

O tremble at the errors it will loose 
upon our land, 

But a voice cries out for sanity, 
O listen to this man, 

For his truths can set us free. 

Glory, glory, Paul Fasana 

Glory, glory; Paul Fasana 

Glory, glory, Paul Fasana 

His truths can set us free. 


This tune will be immediately recog- 
nized by all lovers of the Marx Brothers 
and “Animal Crackers”; others will 
iust have to fake it: 


Hurrah for Sumner Spalding! 
The catalog explorer, 

Like him there should be more-er, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


To the tune of "I Love Paris": 

ISBD in the springtime, 

ISBD in the fall, 

ISBD in the summer, when it mud- 
dles, 

ISBD in the winter; it be-fuddles. 

ISBD every journal, 

Every day of every year. 

ISBD, why do I dread ISBD? 

It fills my heart with fear. 


And an old standby, "Edelweiss": 


Serials, serials, 

Every morning you greet me. 
Numbered strange, titles change, 
Every day you defeat me. 

Prices low, now rise and grow, 
Rise and grow forever. 

Serials, serials, 

Would I escape you, O never. 


*This library libretto was composed 
to lighten up a serials workshop held 
at Texas A & M University in 1975. 
Ms. Peregoy and Ms. Smith are, re- 
spectively, associate catalog librar- 
ian (serials) and serials acquisition 
librarian at the University Library. 


TMr. Fasana's appearance as the 
workshop's featured speaker occa- 
sioned his immortalization in song. 
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December Issue Was Different 
The December 1975 American Libraries 

will have a special place on my bookshelf, 
next to the ASIS, ALA, and AALS direc- 
tories. Normally I rip, clip, and destroy is- 
sues of AL as I do not consider them of 
lasting value. This issue is different. Having 
traveled often in Washington in the past 
fifteen years, Im happy to have this me- 
mento of the men and women I have met 
there. This issue is a part of library history; 
visual, literate and current. Thanks to you 
and your staff! 

PAULINE ATHERTON, Professor, School 

of Information Studies, Syracuse Uni- 

versity, New York 


Ms. for Papers, Not People 
A library journal of all people ought to 
reserve the use of Ms. for manuscripts. Any 
other use is silly, and I hope you stop it. 
ErrzABETH Eaves, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia 


PNE 
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The Issuer of Edison's Card 


Thank you very much for your “Centen- 
nial Vignette” on Thomas Edison (Decem- 
ber 1975, p. 637). I had heard from my 
mother that my great-great-grandfather, 
Robert Washington King, had issued Edi- 
son his first library card. Now I have seen 
proof of the family tale. 

JANET S. Porrzn, San Diego, California 


Florida Media Assn. Claims Name 


The December American Libraries ar- 
rived today; I would like to compliment you 
on this outstanding issue. I am also very 
flattered that you mentioned the Florida 
Media Quarterly (p. 686). However, I 
would like to correct one bit of information. 
FMQ is published by the Florida Associa- 


.tion for Media in Education. We in Florida 


are proud of our new publication and our 
three-year-old association. 
Bitty PENNINGTON, President, Florida 
Association for Media in Education 


Poetry Alive at Brazillor 


I particularly enjoy your "Publishing 
World" column, but I was disheartened to 
see no mention of the Braziller Series of 
Poetry in "They Publish Poets . . . Don't 
They?" (December 1975, pp. 677-78). 

George Braziller, Inc., has continued and 
even expanded its poetry program though it 
is not a money-maker. In 1975 alone, Bra- 
ziller published Picnic in the Cemetery by 
Constance Urdang and Yellow for Peril, 
Black for Beautiful by Turner Cassity, plus 
autobiographies by Kathleen Raine and An- 
drei Codrescu, both poets. And the spring 
titles include two more poetry collections— 
Transplants by Cynthia Macdonald and 
Climbing Down by Carl Dennis. 

For a small independent publisher, that's 
not bad! 


Pur.ur GersHator, Library Services, 
George Braziller, Inc., New York 


Supplementary Additions and Amendments to “What Every Librarian Should Know about Proposed Changes in Cataloging Rules" 


In response to our recent article on 
the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
revision (Nov., pp. 602-607) some ad- 
ditions and amendments to the main 
text have been kindly offered by read- 
ers up to date on the complex develop- 
ments in Rules revision. These notes 
have been gathered into the “supple- 
ment" below, which should be joined 
to the original article for teaching pur- 
poses or professional background. 


1) "This work was completed in 
1971 and the result was adopted by 
the IFLA Committee on Cataloguing." 
(p. 608, col. 1) 

The ISBD(M) completed in 1971 was 

a preliminary edition; the first standard 

edition completed in 1974 should have 

been cited instead. 

2) "Details are summarized in Cata- 
loging Service Bulletin 105 for Novem- 
ber 1972 (18) . . ." (p. 608, col. 1) 

Sample entries in this Bulletin were 

based on the 1971 preliminary edition 

of ISBD(M), not the 1974 “definitive” 
edition. 

3) “2. A parallel title (title proper 
in another language or script) is sepa- 
rated from the title proper or another 
parallel title by an equals sign." (p. 
608, col. 2) 

Point 2 should read: “A parallel title 

(title proper in another language or 

script) is separated from the title prop- 

er or another parallel title by a space- 
equals sign-space." 

4) “3. Subtitles are separated by a 
colon.” (p. 608, col. 2) 

Point 3 should read: “Subtitles are sep- 

arated by a space-colon-space.” 

5) Figure 1 on p. 603 was based on 
the 1971 preliminary edition of ISBD 
(M) and not the first standard edition 
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(1974). The figure below is based on 
the latter edition and should be sub- 
stituted for Fig. 1. 

6) "How does the dzvelopment of 
ISBD relate to the Rules revision? For 
one thing, ISBD requires an author 
statement, if there is an author; pres- 
ent LC practice requires an author 
statement only in some circumstances. 
This difference remains to be ironed 
out for the second edition of AACR.” 
(p. 608, col. 2) 

There is no longer any difference to be 

ironed out; revised Chapter 6 (AACR 

134D) requires in all cases the record- 
ing of the author statement, unless part 
of the title. Only the alternative rule to 

AACR 134D1, as indicated in footnote 

8, permits the omission of the author 

statement in certain cases. 

7) "Common AACR practice is to 
make the first note a series statement 
if one is required beyond the collation 
statement." (p. 608, col. 2) 

The practice of recording any series in- 

formation as a first note was dropped 

by the AACR and LC in 1972 (see 

Cataloging Service Bulletin 108, March, 

1972). Each series appears within a 

set of parentheses after the collation 

and before notes. 


8) "ISBN is not mentioned in the 
current AACR.” (p. 603, col. 2) 

Revised Chapter 6 (AACR 149) does 

handle the recording of the ISBN. 

9) "OCLC will print the Library of 
Congress MARC records as they are, 
and no reprogramming is planned to 
eliminate differences which may arise 
between MARC and member-library 
input." (p. 608, col. 3) E 

OCLC now requires the use of revised 
Chapter 6 (AACR) but the OCLC on- 
line catalog will contain the MARC rec- 
ords as the Library of Congress pro- 
duced them. For those records that are 
now in the ISBD format, OCLC plans 
to provide a computer program that 
will supply the space-dash-space that 
is not caried in the machine-readable 
record. OCLC users may change the 
on-line catalog for purposes of card 
production, but their changes will not 
alter the master record. 

10) ". . . a revision of AACR Chap- 
ter 7, ‘Serials’, will proceed. Allied 
with this imminent revision of Chapter 
7...” (p. 606, col. 3) 

It was implied here that Chapter 7 will 

be published separately before the re- 

vised AACR is published. The prospect 
was advanced twelve or eighteen 

months ago, but is now a dead issue. oO 


Title proper = parallel title = parallel title : other 
titles / statement of authorship. — Edition Statement / 
statement of authorship. — Place of publication : name 
of publisher, date of publication (place of printing : 


name of printer) 


Number of volumes and/or number of pages : illustration 
statement ; size & accompanying material. — (Series ; 


number : Subseries ; number) 


Notes. 
ISBN Binding : price 
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Dr. Fudarico R dúštiniani; Director of Medical Education. (middle) Mrs: Diane aid 
Associate Librarian. (left) Mrs. Jean W. Dolan, Chief Library/Audiovisual Services 


The Science Press automated library catalog at 
Mount Sinai Medical Center of Miami Beach, Florida, 
is the first computerized medical book catalog pub- 
lished in the United States. The catalog is the result 
of long-time planning by the Center's administrators 
and trustees. 

In a single volume, it presents the library's entire 
resources to nearby doctors, hospital departments 
or to the affiliated Tel Hashomer Chaim Sheba Hos- 
pital in Israel. The user can quickly and conve- 
niently locate a book by author, title or subject... 
or can ascertain the complete serial holdings of the 


D Please send me your free copy of “Automated Book Catalogs for Medical Libraries". 
O Please have a representative contact me with facts on converting our card system 


to an automated catalog. 


NAME (Please Print) 





TITLE 





LIBRARY NAME 





ADDRESS 


- 


First Medical 
Center In 
Nation To Have 
. Automated 

^ Book Catalog 
“For Library 


library as well as films, video cassettes, audio-tapes 
and slides. This Science Press book catalog also 
explains the Center’s policies and services. It has 
proved to be an extremely important means of com- 
munication to this large educational facility with its 
multilingual staff and students. 

Their automated library catalog does a big job for 
Mount Sinai . . . and can do the same for any medi- 
cal institution, university or teaching hospital. 

We'll be happy to furnish more information if you 
return this coupon. 





P. O. Box 342— GM 
Herndon, Virginia 22070 
Phone: 703/450-4477 


science 
Dress 
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ON MY MIND. 


The Gamin’s Lament 


“W. [the poor] are the last to get 
branches and first to lose them.” 

This lament of a Queens, N.Y., com- 
munity leader as reported recently in 
American Libraries would seem to put 
to the lie the rhetoric associated with 
the public library outreach efforts so 
proudly hailed over the last decade. It 
brings to mind depressing parallels from 
the history of American public libraries, 
among them this story carried in the 
American Traveller in 1877: 

“Say Mister,” said a small boy to one of 
the assistants at the public library. “I can't 
find the books I want to git in these here 
catalogs. I wish yerd find 'im for me." 
“What work do you wish to draw,” pater- 
nally inquired the official. ^Weell, hev yer 
got Mulligan the Masher, or the Gory Galoot 
of the Galtees?" 'The man shook his head. 
“Well, Id like Red-Headed Ralph, the 
Ranger of the Roaring Rialto.” “We don't 
keep any of that trash, my boy.” “Wot sort 
of a libery is this, anyway?" retorted the 
gamin; “wy, it's just like everthin' else in 
this country—run for the rich, an' the poor 
workingman gits no show at all." 

In the late sixties, when the most re- 
cent outreach movement was initiated, 
many of us with some familiarity with 
public library history in this country 
guessed that the movement simply rep- 
resented the familiar authoritarian and 
elitist response to racial unrest and vio- 
lence, and was designed to make li- 
braries serve as a stabilizing force in a 
frighteningly turbulent society. But as 
the movement progressed, some of us 
began to think that it might be different 
this time; that the outreach programs 
were not simply a new gimmick em- 
ployed by hypocritical opportunists, or 
as one cynical colleague of mine once 
labeled them: "throw-away programs." 

For one thing, this time articulate 
representatives of the minorities to be 
served by the new programs were in 
positions of power within the library 
field. Black librarians, for instance, were 
in the saddle in some of the largest and 
most influential libraries in the country. 
Certainly they would not abandon their 
brothers when the inevitable hard times 
should return. Further, the profession, 
at least in the late sixties and early sev- 
enties, seemed to be happily infused 
with a rare combination of genuine com- 
mitment to egalitarian service and the 
aggressive insistence that libraries 


Michael H. Harris is a library historian and 
a professor at the University of Kentucky 
College of Library Science. 
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by Michael H. Harris 


should “reach out” to the people. Fur- 
ther, this new spirit of egalitarianism 
and commitment to service was con- 
stantly prodded and refueled by the 
emotive power of the rhetoric of such 
black librarians as E. J. Josey, and the ac- 
tivist leaders of various groups such as 
the Social Responsibilities Round Table. 

The existence of these factors in the 
sixties and seventies convinced me, at 
least until about a year ago, that this 
particular “outreach” movement would 
not end as had the outreach revivals of 
the 1870s and 1890s—in a disgraceful 
and almost cavalier abandonment of the 
whole idea once money got tight. 

Unfortunately, history now seems to 
be repeating itself. With every passing 
day one reads of public library program 
curtailments; invariably the cuts come 
in the outreach programs. And unbe- 
lievably, they are almost always based 
on circulation figures! It now appears 
that the “information poor” in America 
will again be denied ready access to the 
library resources they need to break the 
poverty cycle. 

I am not so naive as to think that ac- 
cess to library resources is the panacea 
for the plight of the lower classes in 
America, but surely the library holds a 
basic key to success in our society. To 
the poor, it represents one of the only 
sources of the privacy, quiet, books, and 
encouragement upon which the devel- 
opment of the reading ability and habit 
depends. Certainly librarians know this 
better than anyone else, and still many 
choose to curtail outreach programs in 
order to preserve more “substantive” ser- 
vice to America’s literate elite. 

That the library profession should 
reach this inglorious position yet again 
in its short history should be sobering to 
all of us in this bicentennial/centennial 
year. But perhaps there is still hope. Per- 
haps the outreach advocates are indeed 
sincere, and will yet insist that this 
time public library service will be of- 
fered to the poor and the well-to-do on 
an equal basis. 

Was it just rhetoric? Were the out- 
reach programs really just throwaways? 
Or will cutbacks in public library ser- 
vice be distributed more equitably? If 
we are to avoid a tragic and disgraceful 
repetition of past history, every librarian 
committed to equal public library ser- 
vice to all of the people of this country 
must now make that commitment 


known. oO 
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Just Published! 


Congressional Quarterly reviews the 1976 
presidential candidates: voting records of 
the candidates, campaign platforms, 
Strategies and financing. Explanation of 
new campaign finance law and how it will 
affect 1976 elections. 


Paper. 8% x 11". 116 pages. $5.25. 


Among Highsmith's 
10, 000 items: 


Congressional Quarterly Inc. 
Box 58, 1414 22nd St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 


pair of 
easy-steer 
fixed casters 
for Rol-lock 
steel book 
trucks .. . only 
from Highsmith 


over 30 styles adi 
of Shelf-Files, 

including new 

AV media files 
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corrugated plastic 


For an easy way to make 

your steel truck steerable 

when loaded, and for media 

| files that defy abuse, write 

| for your free copy of High- 

7E smith's 1975-76 Library/ 
* AV catalog! 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 
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Report of the ALA Staff Committee on Mediation, Arbitration, and 
Inquiry (SCMAI) on a "Request for Action" Submitted by Walter Dean 


On March 26, 1974, the Staff Committee 
on Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry re- 
ceived a Request for Action from Walter 
Dean. 


The Problem 

In his Request for Action, Mr. Dean al- 
leged that he was unfairly treated and ter- 
minated by the Medford (Massachusetts) 
Public Library, and furthermore, that such 
treatment by Frank Lavine, the director, 
had resulted in unfair references that had 
negatively affected Dean's chances for em- 
ployment as a librarian. He asked the assist- 
ance of the American Library Association 
in clearing his record so that he could obtain 
future library employment. 


Actions of SCMAI 

On April 2, 1974, the Staff Committee 
on Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry 
(SCMAI) wrote to Frank Lavine, director 
of the Medford Public Library, to gather 
information pertaining to the allegations in 
Dean's Request for Action. In a letter dated 
April 29, 1974, Lavine replied that "Mr. 
Dean was terminated for insubordination." 
He enclosed City Manager James Nichol- 
son's April 5, 1973, letter advising Dean 
that his early retirement or dismissal was 
being requested by the library board. On 
May 10, 1974, SCMAI again wrote to 
Lavine requesting further information about 
the causes and circumstances of Dean's 
termination for insubordination; the letter 
also asked whether Dean was receiving a 
pension, and if Lavine had received re- 
quests for references for Dean. SCMAI also 
wrote on May 10 to Nicholson, the Medford 
city manager, requesting additional infor- 
mation about Dean's case. After a telephone 
call from SCMAI to Lavine requesting a 
reply to SCMAT's May 10 letter, Lavine re- 
sponded in a letter dated July 5 that Dean 
"resigned after being offered early retire- 
ment or dismissal" and that this was the 
recommendation of the library board based 
on "a series of refusals [by Dean] to do 
work assigned to him. . . .” Lavine further 
stated that Dean was not receiving a pen- 
sion because he retired, and that "all in- 
quiries about Dean have been referred to 
John Ghiloni, assistant city manager and 
director of personnel." 

By his own request, Walter Dean met 
with a member of SCMAI on July 11, 1974, 
during the ALA conference in New York. 
At that meeting he reiterated his complaints 
about Lavine and said that he still had not 
been able to secure library employment. 

Since there were several discrepancies 
regarding Dean's termination (whether he 
was fired or resigned, and whether or not he 
was receiving a pension), SCMAI wrote to 
John Ghiloni for clarification and also in- 
quired of Ghiloni about references given 
for Dean, whether there were performance 
evaluation records of Dean's work, and 
whether he could give SCMAI information 
about Dean's work. 

Ghiloni replied in an August 5, 1974, 
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letter that Dean resigned, that his former 
position has been abolished, and that he 
was receiving a monthly. pension. 

Since Ghiloni noted that further inquiries 
were to be referred to the library board of 
trustees, SCMAI wrote to Joseph Santoro, 
the chairperson of the board, on August 15, 
1974. In this letter SCMAI asked whether 
Dean was asked to retire or resign, and why 
(according to Lavine's letter of July 5, 
1974) Mr. Dean was not considered able to 
work as a librarian with staff or public. 

SCMAI, not having heard from Santoro 
and being unable to resolve various dis- 
crepancies through correspondence with the 
principals in the case, appointed a fact- 
finding subcommittee as provided for in 
Section V of the Program of Action for 
Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry. The 
subcommittee was composed of Meredith 
Bloss, city librarian, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; Peter Cannici, library trustee, Passaic, 
New Jersey; Jeanne Gelinas, assistant li- 
brarian, Bridgeport ( Connecticut) Library; 
and Irene Wood, SCMAI representative. 


The Background 


Walter Dean began working at the Med- 
ford Public Library on October 31, 1960, 
under Director Helen Forsythe. From that 
date until September 1969 Dean was 
branch librarian of East Branch, a one- 
person storefront facility in a depressed 
area of the city. In 1969 Helen Forsythe 
retired, and both Dean and then Acting 
Assistant Director Analee Bundy applied 
for the directorship. 

In August 1969, Frank Lavine was ap- 
pointed director of the Medford Public 
Library. In September 1969, Walter Dean 
was promoted to coordinator of library 
services, the position formerly held by 
Bundy, transferring from East to the Main 
library. This promotion, written up in the 
local newspaper, was accompanied by an in- 
crease in salary and in administrative duties; 
the job description for this position was later 
prepared by Dean. 

Shortly after the promotion, Lavine in- 
vestigated a complaint from one of the 
branch librarians regarding Dean's super- 
vision. Lavine then informed Dean that he 
was to have no specific duties as coordi- 
nator, but that he (Lavine) would assign 
Dean various projects from time to time. 
From September 1969 to January 1972, 
Dean worked at the library in this manner. 
During this period, Lavine reported his dis- 
satisfaction and difficulties with Dean to 
the Board of Trustees, which made it a 
reported subject of discussion at its Jan- 
uary 3, 1972, meeting. The job description 
prepared by Dean appears to have been 
forwarded to city hall at this time. 

On March 5, 1978, in a 115 hour hearing 
before the library board, Dean recounted 
his difficulties with the director. As a result 
of this meeting, the library board recom- 
mended to City Manager James Nicholson 
that because they felt Dean was attempting 


to undermine the administration of which 
he was a ranking member, he should be 
offered early retirement and, if this were 
refused, he should be terminated. Nichol- 
son therefore met with Dean on March 30. 
Between March 30 and April 5, 1978, 
Nicholson met with the library board and 
apparently tried to dissuade the board from 
its decision regarding Dean. On April 5, 
1973, however, Nicholson told Dean that 
he had to retire early (resign) or accept 
dismissal. Walter Dean tendered his resig- 
nation to Nicholson on May 13, 1973. The 
resignation was effective June 13, 1978, at 
which time Dean received one month's 
accrued vacation. He also became eligible 
for a pension, which he applied for later 
and was granted. Thereafter, Dean experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in obtaining 
employment and sought help from the 
ALA in March 1974. 


Actions of the Fact-Finding 
Subcommittee 


The fact-finding subcommittee sought to 
clarify two major issues in its inquiry: 1) 
What were the specific circumstances under 
which Walter Dean left the Medford Public 
Library—did he resign or was he fired? and 
2) How did the circumstances under which 
Mr. Dean left the Medford Public Library 
and references provided by the library and/ 
or the city director of personnel affect his 
subsequent attempts to obtain employment 
as a librarian? 

The fact-finding subcommittee scheduled 
meetings with all of the principals in the 
case and invited all those persons presum- 
ably knowledgeable about Dean's situation 
to meet with it in Boston, March 6-8, 1975. 

The subcommittee met separately with 
two individuals who interviewed Dean for 
possible employment in their libraries. 

Because of their obvious relationship to 
Dean’s situation, the following persons met 
with the subcommittee: Lavine, director of 
the Medford Public Library; three of the 
five library trustees; Analee Bundy, director 
of the Somerville (Massachusetts) Library 
and formerly assistant director of the Med- 
ford Public Library; Nicholson, city man- 
ager of Medford; and Ghiloni, assistant city 
manager of Medford. 

The subcommittee also heard from for- 
mer and current Medford Public Library 
staff members, who were able to provide 
additional information. 

Having carefully reviewed the written 
documentation and the transcripts of the 
interviews, the fact-finding subcommittee 
believes it has a fairly accurate picture of 
the conditions that existed and the events 
that transpired. 


Findings of the Fact-Finding 
Subcommittee 

1) Was Walter Dean fairly treated and 
fairly terminated by the Medford Public 
Library? 
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Take a few moments to check your law book section. 
Compare it with the holding of the libraries listed on 
this page. They represent just a few of the many hun- 
dreds of libraries, from the smallest to the largest, who 
provide their patrons access to the laws that invade 
every area of their business and personal lives, laws 
that not only regulate but also provide important rights 
and benefits. Your patrons deserve such access. 


Here's a suggestion: Write today for your FREE copy 
of "How Lay Libraries Serve Community Law Book 
Needs". You will find this booklet informative and use- 
ful. It provides you a measuring stick of your service 
in an important area. Write to: Library Counselor, 
West Publishing Company, 50 W. Kellogg Blvd., St. Paul, 
MN 55102 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO, PUBLIC LIBRARY pro- 
vides access for some 760,000 persons not served by 
the public library in Cleveland, which is the county 
seat. The county library facility was founded in 1923 
and has 27 branches. Its excellent law book section in- 
cludes North Eastern Reporter, Ohio Cases, Ohio Di- 
gest, United States Code Annotated, United States Code 
Congressional and Administrative News, Supreme Court 
Reporter, Internal Revenue Code, Federal Tax Regula- 
tions, Cowans on Bankruptcy and Words and Phrases. 


RIDLEY TOWNSHIP PUBLIC LIBRARY, Folsom, Pa., 
does an admirable job of providing its patrons access 
to their laws. Although it serves a population of only 
39,000, the library has available on its law book shelves 
Purdon's Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated, United States 
Code Annotated, United States Code Congressional 
and Administrative News, Real Estate Transactions, 
Pennsylvania Court Rules, Federal Tax Regulations, In- 
ternal Revenue Acts and Internal Revenue Code. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, Rockville, Md., offers a wide range of law 
materials to the community it serves. Publications in- 
clude West's Maryland Law Encyclopedia, Maryland Re- 
porter and Maryland Digest on the state level. Among 
the national and federal law publications available at 
this outstanding library are Corpus Juris Secundum, 
the complete law encyclopedia, United States Code 
Annotated, Uniform Laws Annotated, Modern Legal 
Forms, Supreme Court Reporter, Atlantic Reporter and 
the federal tax publications. 
WEST 
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There is not now nor was there during 
Dean's employment any formalized, written 
personnel policy on library working condi- 
tions concerning such areas as probation, 
security of employment, grievance proce- 
dures, etc. 

No official job descriptions existed during 
Dean's employment. He wrote his own 
vague and unspecific description of his job 
duties as coordinator. 

There is a lack of definition of authority 
and proper channels of communication 
among the library director, the library board 
of trustees, and the city personnel officer in 
Medford. It is unclear who is responsible 
for various personnel matters. 

The subcommittee found no evidence 
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Reports issued by the U.S. Department of Interior. 
Bureau of Mines * Bulletins * Technical Papers * 
Reports of Investigations * Information Circulars 

* Mineral Yearbooks * Mineral Resources * Annual 
Reports * Miner's Circulars * Co-op Publications 

* Handbooks * Technical Progress Reports * Special 
and Miscellaneous Publications + Economic Papers 
and, FOR THE FIRST TIME, ALL OF OPEN FILE 
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These reports represent nearly six decades of bureau 
research in mining and mineral resource technology 
including mining research, petroleum and natural gas 
engineering, metallurgy, mineral processing, and 
recycling of mineral wastes. They also cover early 
Bureau of Mines Research on converting coal and oil 
shale to liquid and gaseous fuels, and year-by-year 
mineral supply statistics. Microfiche copies of 
published lists of all reports, cross indexed by subject 
and author are included 


that Walter Dean's work performance was 
ever evaluated in a formalized, professional 
manner either before or after his promotion 
to coordinator. There is, however, some evi- 
dence that Dean's performance was judged 
unsatisfactory by former Library Director 
Helen Forsythe, the library board, and 
Frank Lavine; the subcommittee, however, 
found no evidence that this appraisal was 
ever formally communicated in writing to 
Dean. 

No evidence of corrective, disciplinary, or 
educative action was found to have been 
taken by the director or the library board, 
even though they were apparently dissatis- 
fied with Dean's work. 

Walter Dean's work program from 1969 


The Collection is reproduced on NMA-Standard 

24" x 4" x 6" negative diazo microfiche and can be 
housed in less than a half-drawer of a three foot side 
file. In hard copy it occupies fourteen four-drawer 
file cabinets 


Special Pre-publication offer on orders placed 
before March 30, 1976! 
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Partial Sets are available: 
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Information Circulars 
. Mineral Yearbooks and Mineral Resources 
. All other publications. including 
complete Index and Open File Reports ... 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC UNDERGROUND MATERIAL AVAILABLE TODAY! 


For further information: Call Herb Sclar at (213) 829-5090 or write: 


1508 HARVARD STREET, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90404 


to his resignation in 1973 was minimal, 
with few responsibilities; those responsibil- 
ities he was assigned or assumed were not 
commensurate with his administrative title 
and salary increase. Lavine reported that 
during this period he made several attempts 
to tell Mr. Dean that his work was not satis- 
factory. Lavine stated that he had also re- 
ported that situation to the board. The 
trustees informed the fact-finding committee 
that ^we were hoping we could keep 
(Dean) on until he reached 55, at which 
point we could offer him early retirement." 

When in March 1973 Dean sought a hear- 
ing before the board, he stated his griev- 
ances against Lavine and asked that the 
board intervene on his ( Dean's) behalf. The 
result of that two-hour hearing was that the 
board came to the conclusion (in the words 
of one trustee) that Dean “was being insub- 
ordinate, that he was not doing his job, and 
that he was incompetent." 

As a result of that hearing, the board by 
unanimous vote recommended to the city 
manager in March that he offer Dean the 
opportunity to take early retirement. The 
board wrote to the city manager that "if the 
offer is refused, we feel he should be dis- 
missed." 

This decision of the board was commu- 
nicated to Dean by the city manager in 
April, but there appears to be no evidence 
that the results of his hearing before the 
board were ever conveyed directly to Dean 
by the board, or by Lavine. Although Dean 
never received the board's letter, the sub- 
stance of the board's letter was conveyed 
orally to him by Nicholson. Based upon this 
information, Dean took the option of early 
retirement in a letter of May 13, to be effec- 
tive June 13. 

Although the lack of adequate explicit 
personnel policies and procedures at the 
Medford Public Library before and at the 
time of Dean's termination denied him 
formal channels for due process, he was 
aware of and took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the Board of Trustees. 
Poor documentation and communication of 
the events which then transpired created 
conflicting reports from the principals con- 
cerning the termination. It seemed to the 
fact-finding subcommittee that although 
the process was somewhat inadequate as to 
detail and formality, Dean did receive due 
notice over an extended period of time that 
his work was unsatisfactory. The events of 
1973, therefore, should not have come as a 
complete surprise to him. 

The library board testified that they had 
concern over Dean's performance even be- 
fore 1969. When Lavine sought to promote 
him, the board thought “it was a mistake, 
but we were willing to go along. . . .” Lavine 
based his recommendation on the fact that 
at the time, there were a number of unfilled 
professional positions at the library and 
Dean was the only professionally trained li- 
brarian on the staff other than the director 
and the assistant director. Lavine believed 
that Dean, in view of his years of experience 
and training, was needed at and should be 
working at a higher level of responsibility. 
Board members reported to the subcom- 
mittee that at the end of the first six months 
on his new job it was felt that Dean should 
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be terminated. For a variety of reasons this 
was not done. 

Testimony indicated that Dean did not 
respond positively to the challenge of his 
position, but instead tended to overstep his 
authority and neglect his duties. 

In conclusion, on the issue of termination, 
it seems clear that the three elements— 
warning, explanation, and notice—were pres- 
ent inthe process. The fact that his newly as- 
signed duties were taken away in 1969 was 
in effect a warning to Dean, although he 
did not interpret it as such. Lavine has re- 
ported that both he and then Assistant Di- 
rector Bundy made repeated attempts over 
the period from 1969 to 1973 to give Dean 
guidance in his duties. The process could 
have been improved if these evaluations 


had been in writing and if Dean had been , 


required to sign or appeal them. 

Dean did recognize that he was being 
evaluated, however, as he appealed to the 
board in 1973 because he felt the evalua- 
tions he was receiving were unfair. 

The decision of the board in March 1973 
to offer him early retirement or dismissal 
constituted fair notice of termination in the 
opinion of the subcommittee. (The time be- 
tween the board's decision in early April 
and the effective date of Dean's resignation 
was a period of nine weeks. ) 

On the basis of the facts it was able to 
discover, the subcommittee finds that while 
the treatment and dismissal of Dean did not 
meet accepted formalized standards of per- 
sonnel procedures in all aspects, the defi- 
ciencies do not warrant support of the rem- 
edy that Dean requested, namely public 
apology and/or reprimand and possible dis- 
missal of the head librarians involved. 

Did Dean receive unfair or unjust refer- 
ences from the Medford Public Library in 
his subsequent attempts to secure profes- 
sional employment? 

No unfair or unjust recommendations for 
Dean have been documented. Dean could 
not give proof of unjust references. Two po- 
tential employers who interviewed Dean 
told the subcommittee that they never 
sought references, and that it was solely on 
the basis of their interviews with Dean that 
they decided not to hire him. 

The subcommittee finds no evidence to 
support Dean's claim that he has been 
given unfair references by the Medford Li- 
brary or that his failure to secure employ- 
ment is related to any actions by present or 
former employees of the Medford Library. 


Conclusions: 

In conclusion, the subcommittee finds 
that Mr. Dean's "Request for Action," in 
‘the form of public apology and/or repri- 
mand and possible dismissal of the head li- 
brarians involved, cannot be supported. 

The subcommittee also concluded that 
improvement of communication and of poli- 
cies and practices in the Medford Public 
Library could perhaps have prevented, at 
least to some extent, the present incident. 


Recommendations: 

In response to Dean's charges regarding 
references, it is recommended that: 

1) the Medford Public Library prepare 
a full and fair record of Walter Dean's em- 
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ployment history and termination, to be 
kept on file and made available when ref- 
erences are requested: 

2) a copy of this be made available to 
Dean, and a copy be forwarded to SCMAI. 

In reference to the library's personnel 
policies and practices, it is recommended 
that the Medford Public Library: 

3) Develop formal written personnel 
policies detailing tenure, probation, terms 
of employment and dismissal, job descrip- 
tions, and job evaluations for all library 
employees; 

4) Clarify in writing the lines of author- 
ity and responsibility among the library 
board, library administration, and city hall 
with regard to library personnel so that each 
understands its role in relation to the others. 
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—Respectfully submitted, SCMAI Fact- 
Finding Subcommittee: Meredith Bloss, 
chairperson, Peter Cannici, Jeanne Gelinas, 
Irene Wood. 


SCMAI Recommendations to 
ALA Executive Board 

1) That the above report be forwarded 
to all principals: Walter Dean; Frank La- 
vine, director, Medford (Massachusetts ) 
Public Library; Joseph Santoro, chairper- 
son of the library Board of Trustees; James 
Nicholson, city manager. 

2) That the above report be published in 
American Libraries—Submitted by SCMAI: 
Ruth Frame, Judith F. Krug, Beverly Lynch, 
Irene Wood, and Robert Wedgeworth, 
chairperson, September 1975. o 
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This volume, with over 20,000 entries, 
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from a mixed-media approach. The 
main entry includes albums and tapes 
with their contents, poet(s), title/first 
line, poets and performers who read 


the poetry, sound reproduction intormation, producer/distributor, translator, 
and Library of Congress catalog card order number where available. 
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e Chicorel Index to Poetry 
in Collections: Retrospective 
Volumes 6, 6A, 6B, 6C 
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Comprehensive modern poetry index- 
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cluding title/first line, author, editor, 
translator and anthology title entries. 
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listing with edition, series, publisher, 
ear of publication, number of pages, 
.C. number, and subject indicators. 
Separate subject index and list of an- 
thologies. 
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1. Some Random Notes on Functional Design 


by Nolan Lushington, Greenwich Library, Connecticut 


Form follows function, and function follows time. Li- 
braries are planned to reflect what users do—or what librarians 
want them to do. But users change; and then librarians; and 
finally, the libraries. The flow of function and how it changes 
in time is a dimension of librarianship best seen from some 
distance, with several developments viewed at once. From 
the long perspective, our “traditional” labors as well as alter- 
natives born of chaos, schism, and dissent are rivulets that 
feed the larger stream of history, whose current moves stead- 
ily forward. 

Each of the three separate discussions below contains im- 
portant information on contemporary library activity. To- 
gether, they help reveal the flow of functional change, a 
movement worth perceiving from time to time in the under- 
standing of libraries. —Ed. 


P ublic library buildings are one of the most sought after 
‘architectural projects. They are prominently located and built 
for a long life, but, most important, they are used by a greater 
variety of people than any other educational facility. Library 
buildings must be the most organic of structures: they must 
at one moment accommodate a film audience of five hundred 
for a showing of The Ascent of Man, and at the next be pre- 
pared to answer a dozen questions on community services, 
welfare regulations, product changes, environmental hazards, 
housing regulations, or marriage counseling. 

But libraries seem to do strange things to architects and 
building consultants, Architectural philosophies expressed in 
libraries range from the monolithic monumentality of Philip 
Johnson's super-ego trip in Boston, to the intricate if brutal 
particularism of Johansen's Goddard Library at Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


The Flexibility Fallacy 


Library building consultants such as the great Joseph 
Wheeler emphasized certain basic design concepts such as 
flexibility, which in the hands of less-imaginative disciples 
have resulted in parodies of Bauhaus functionalism that dis- 
regard human scale and library functions. 

In fact, flexibility has become the greatest cliché in library 
design. The universal rush to embrace this concept has led 
in many cases to a deliberate avoidance of good functional 
design. Sometimes, an excellent design solution is discarded 
merely out of fear that the function it serves is less than im- 
mutable. 

The flexibility fallacy has also retarded thinking in regard 
to the basic library environment. If every space in the library 
must be useful for every purpose, it is fruitless to seek specific 
building solutions for specific needs. 

Basic functional environments have differing characteris- 
tics that must be designed into the spaces from the outset. 
Only then will the user receive the best service; the staff 
work efficiently; and the building be cost effective. 


Big Design Errors in Medium-Size Environments 


Perhaps the medium-size public library is the most sus- 
ceptible to design errors, since it frequently attracts those 
seeking to superimpose large library design principles on 
small service environments. 

A case in point: Recently an industrial designer interna- 
tionally known for his development of an integrated gasoline 
marketing system (complete with coordinated stations, 
pumps, signs, and logo) was commissioned to do a small 
New England library. Some librarians aware of his industrial 
design skills and his previous breakthrough in designing an- 
other small library awaited the new building with great in- 
terest. The result? A plain brick-and-glass box requiring users 
to enter a large flagstone lobby with no library materials, a 
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lobby with two wings and no signs. Less than four librarians 
are on the staff and, from the street, the library is not identi- 
fied—the design reads like a brick wall. 

Pity the users in such circumstances—they deserve prizes 
for perseverance. Undaunted by monolithic masses of brick, 
they struggle with distant parking lots, heavy doors, theft 
detection gates, hidden card catalogs, cleverly concealed 
reference rooms, and multi-leveled stacks—only to be number 
ninety-seven on the waiting list for the three precious copies 
of the Bermuda Triangle. 

About ninety-five percent of users travel to the library by 
car. Yet many new libraries are still designed primarily for 
pedestrian entry. A suburban library in New York State is set 
atop a 500-car parking garage, but its patrons walk up to the 
street level and around to the front of the building to enter. 
How many libraries actually invite automobile customers to 
use their facilities by being visible from the road and provid- 
ing covered walkways and minimal distances from car to 
entrance? 

From the pedestrian point of view, walking into new 
libraries is often physically difficult. I'll never forget seeing a 
seven-year-old girl with an armload of books struggling to 
open one of the Greenwich Library's beautiful but heavy 
black anodized doors. She could barely reach the handle; 
when she did, she would grasp it, then jerk and lean back 
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heavily to prevent its closing. Of all the public places requir- 
ing treadle-operated doors, libraries—with their wide range of 
user ages and heavy materials—must be the most needy. 

The two basic schools of architectural thought make the 
library into a brick fortress or a floating glass palace. One 
Massachusetts library has in its reference room twenty-foot- 
high solid glass walls looking out on one of the largest park- 
ing lots in the city. In the morning, all the users face away 
from the windows to avoid the eastern sun, thus cutting 
seating space in half. When the sun disappears in early winter 
afternoons, the seats next to the windows are deserted because 
it is too cold. 

Functional Mis-Design 

Large functional areas such as bookstacks invite designers 
either to emphasize the bulk by putting the stack in one huge 
cube as was done at Yale's Beinecke Library, or break the 
space up into more human-size subject areas. In a library of 
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600,000 volumes it would be inconceivable to locate all mate- 
rials at only one level or in one area, but, with 150,000 vol- 
umes, it is possible to create one large single-level bookstack 
in a simple numerical arrangement so that a card catalog can 
give the public direct access with minimal staff assistance. 
Medium-size public libraries that deliberately break up the 
book collection on many levels are missing an opportunity for 
easy access as well as slavishly copying prestigious designs 
intended for a larger population. 

The second solution—breaking up the space into subject 
areas—requires very careful planning with self-service graph- 
ics and is ridiculous when reduced in scale; it confuses 
the reader and implies functional divisions which simply do 
not exist in small libraries. At its worst, this design can even 
produce service barriers. For example, a library patron ask- 
ing to view a film is told that the basement film service closes 
at six. If the building had been designed with a multi-service 
information center, the staff at that center would be able to 
offer an easy-thread projector on a rearview screen with a 
headset for sound. 

Another example of departmentalization causing a some- 
what different problem: A Connecticut library serving 50,000 
people has five separate adult service areas, each with its own 
office, bookstacks, and equipment. Of course, all five have 
never been adequately staffed, and, during busy evening 





hours, anyone looking for help may visit two or more stations 
before finding a librarian. Rather than separating staff and 
books on such a small scale, wouldn't it be more effective to 
group materials around a central multi-staff station visible 
from the library entrance? 


The Central Service Point 


Recent studies have shown that less than fifty percent of 
the people who enter library buildings borrow books. Yet the 
size and complexity of libraries demand easy access to clearly 
organized masses of materials and require librarians to assist 
the public. Once again, a single convenient service point for 
the entire collection, if properly and carefully designed, can 
provide a one-stop source for the library user; it can answer 
similar or diverse reader needs with available staffers (e.g., 
if four readers need film assistance, all four readers need index 
or reader's advisory service, all can be accommodated) ; and, 
asa by-product, train staff in breadth of service. 

Since automatic circulation and theft detection systems 
have drastically reduced the need for massive circulation 
facilities, we can now provide a more service-oriented en- 
trance by eliminating large charge desks and emphasizing an 
information center, the card catalog, the bookstacks, and a 
browsing area. 

The central service point should incorporate these physical 
characteristics: a location near the entrance, the catalog, high- 
use materials, and reader-service machines; immense counter 
space (about one hundred feet in a hollow square); reader 
seating at the center for ten readers; internal shelving for 
1,000 volumes; electrical wiring for six separate thirty ampere 
circuits; conduit, ducts, or a false floor to add and change 
communications facilities; treatment of facilities to absorb 
sound quickly (e.g., floors of homasote, felt, and carpet; a 
ceiling with acoustical tile or anechoic wedge); and glare- 
free lighting concealed by para-wedge louvers to reduce staff 
and reader fatigue. 


When Will We See The Light? 


With the variety of lighting solutions available, imagine 
these possibilities: intimate shadow and light of a quiet club 
atmosphere in the reading room; bookstack browsing in a 
dark alley with brightly-lit books on either side; or signs lit 
internally or spot-lighted with a focusing lens. 

'Or why not seduce the patron into browsing rooms by 
using soft-louvered lighting; clerestory windows sited to show 
sky and trees but no cars or roads; an indoor garden with a 
fountain providing natural sound; easy-to-get-out-of chairs 
and ‘stools, with swiveling legs and tilting backs; wireless 
headsets to pick up incidental music; and butcher block tables 
which are easy to refinish? 

And finally, we should unmask the library’s disguise, iden- 
tify the anonymous community building as a library. Glass 
walls or huge letters are about the only design efforts I've 
seen (aside from those of the Goddard Library at Clark Uni- 
versity, which express function but disguise it in complexity). 
How many libraries look like office buildings or, at the other 
extreme, like Edward Durell Stone’s Arabian pleasure palace 
in Santa Clara, California? What we need are comfortable, 
identifiable, functional community designs instantly recog- 
nizable as libraries. An up-to-date expansion of the old town 
common libraries in New England—unmistakably libraries. J 
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2. Browsing Rooms Redivivus 


Browsing Room: a room with armchairs, footstools, good 
lighting, and books that can be read. without having to be 


remembered. Students in the browsing room are either so 
bright they have finished their work, so dumb they are flunk- 
ing out anyhow, or in need of sleep. A few students may just 
like to read good books. (Richard Armour, A Diabolical Dic- 
tionary) 


Richard Armour’s definition reveals a warm association 
with browsing rooms. Many of us spent our most satisfying 
hours in college in the browsing rooms of our past. In them we 
relaxed, read our first book reviews, conjured up magnificent 
reading programs—and perhaps decided to become librarians. 

The development of browsing collections in academic li- 
braries has been slow and unsteady. Started as private "gentle- 
men's libraries" in colonial colleges, they declined with the 
democratization of education. Throughout the nineteenth 
century most college libraries remained. small enough to 
browse in, and separate browsing collections became rare. 

After 1900, many academic libraries closed their stacks to 
undergraduates. At the same time, the promotion of recrea- 
tional reading became recognized as one of the functions of 
the college library. In a 1935 Library Journal article, Mildred 
Harrington summarized a number of research studies, all 
showing that better students do more recreational reading 
and that college libraries should make every effort to develop 
general reading interests. In response, browsing rooms grew 
in number and status through the 1930s and '40s. 

But in the 1950s and '60s, browsing rooms became less 
fashionable. Browsing rooms, it was charged, led students 
from the stacks collection rather than to it. Faculty members 
complained that the rooms competed with them for a share 
of the student's time. And as bookstacks were opened to 
undergraduates in many libraries, fewer browsing rooms were 
planned in new buildings. 

In the 1970s, browsing rooms in academic libraries remain 
in limbo. They still exist, but many librarians feel that brows- 
ing rooms serve no purpose in their open-stack, attractive new 
library buildings. Large, new "undergraduate libraries" sup- 
posedly provide all that the young student might need. As a 
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by Susan Marks 
University of lowa Libraries 


result, browsing rooms are seriously threatened by financial 
problems besetting academic libraries, as are all functions 
viewed as secondary. 

In May 1975, I conducted a mail survey of the nation's 
thirty largest university libraries. Out of twenty-four respond- 
ing libraries, only twelve had browsing collections, and all 
but one reported success with them. Of the remaining twelve, 
four had disbanded browsing rooms in the late 1960s or early 
1970s. Reasons given for disbandment were: “budget cuts"; 
the room had become a "noisy social center"; and that new, 
open-stacked facilities made browsing rooms “unnecessary.” 
Lack of use was never mentioned. The eight libraries that 
never had browsing rooms gave similar reasons for not open- 
ing them. 

Administrators are understandably reluctant to maintain 
or create services that they consider superfluous and expen- 
sive. Still, no one would question the desirability of making 
students feel "at home." Nor would they deny the value of 
encouraging students to read for pleasure; for, as Dixon Wec- 
ter pointed out at a 1950 Harvard Library conference, recrea- 
tional reading "is the only habit that stands much chance of 
survival into maturity." And the experience of the University 
of Iowa Libraries suggests not only that browsing rooms may 
still be the best means of achieving these goals, but also that 
they can be inexpensive to maintain. 

The University of Iowa's Main Library's browsing room, 
located in carpeted, comfortably furnished quarters on the 
first floor, is open from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. week days, with 
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shorter hours Friday through Sunday. Total staff costs have 
amounted to less than $12,000 per year for student assistants 
and one half-time librarian, the latter primarily concerned 
with selecting and weeding the collection, and supervising the 
clerical duties of the student assistants. 

The financial complaint most often leveled at browsing 
rooms is that ordering the “extra” books is wasteful. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa Libraries’ browsing room orders only those 
books which are appropriate to the Libraries’ collection as a 
whole, housing them temporarily in the browsing room until 
they lose their topicality. They are then transferred to the 
stacks. There is no separate browsing room book budget. 
Thus, with low staff costs and a collection that would nor- 
mally be dispersed in the stacks, Iowa's browsing room does 
not cost a great deal "extra" to operate. 

Approximately 3,000 books, all published within the last 
five years, are in the collection. More than a thousand new 
books are added and an equal number removed to the stacks 
each year. All browsing books are cataloged in the public 
card catalog, with a plastic "sleeve" over each card indicating 
the location. When a book goes to the stacks, the sleeve is 
simply removed. 

Experience at Iowa tends to confirm studies showing that 
jacketed books are checked out more often, so jackets are left 
on the browsing books. The collection is divided by subject 
and form categories arranged alphabetically by author within 
each category. 

An effort is made to select popular, yet high quality books 
for the collection, approximately half in fiction. Nonfiction 
categories range from cookbooks, travel, and sports to fine 
arts, history, and "contemporary issues." This last category 
is the most heavily used. Current issues of thirty magazines 
are also available. 

The loan period is two weeks for everyone, including facul- 
ty—an equal access policy that students say they appreciate. 
Renewals and “holds” are allowed. Close to one-third of the 
collection is checked out at any given time when school is in 
session, with total annual circulation averaging above 20,000. 
This means each book is checked out an average of seven 
times a year. Surveys show that less than eighteen percent 
of the circulation is to patrons who come into the room look- 
ing for a particular book. In other words, the great majority 
of patrons do, indeed, come to browse. 

Librarians who think open stacks and easy chairs 
automaticaly create a "browsing situation" are making a 
questionable assumption. More serious is their failure to per- 
ceive the special character and function of the browsing 
room itself—to encourage recreational reading, which in turn 
can increase general and specific reading interests. At a time 
when headlines warn of the decline in college students' ability 
and desire to read, the existence of browsing rooms should 
not be jeopardized, but encouraged. oO 


3. Second City’s Landmark Response to Urban Change 


al fee Carter C. Woodson Regional Library," John Hope 
Franklin intoned at its opening in December, “is not a 
branch!" 

The Chicago Public Library Board member and renowned 
historian wanted no one in the packed house to miss the his- 
torical meaning of the warmly furnished 62,000 square feet 
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around them. Physically, the block-long, two-level building 
breaks no new ground; but in how and where it will function, 
it is unprecedented. 

The CPL's newest facility—named after the late “father 
of modern black historiography" born a hundred years ago— 
is situated in a lively black community on Chicago's South 
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Entranceway, Woodson's Harsh Collection 


Side. It is the first major library unit to grow directly out of 
Lowell Martin's landmark study, Library Response to Urban 
Change (ALA, 1969). 

The Martin study, as every serious student of urban li- 
braries knows, was a comprehensive research approach to 
the Chicago Public Library's current services and future di- 
rections, one that looked at all aspects of library operations 
and facilities with the underlying theme of "adaptability" to 
urban change. Among its findings and recommendations, the 
study pointed out inadequacies of medium-size, relatively in- 
flexible branches, and called for a system with a central li- 
brary, several large regional library centers serving some 
300,000 persons each, and many diversified “branch” pro- 
grams scattered throughout the city, changing as neighbor- 
hoods change. 

In scale and function, Martin said, these regional centers 
would differ unmistakably from branches. He recommended 
ten such centers for Chicago, each with reference and re- 
search collections of some 200,000 volumes and other appro- 
priate materials, 

It was an ambitious scheme, even for that healthier eco- 
nomic milieu. Now, six years after the recommendations, Chi- 
cago Public has changed directors, moved the Central Library 
to bleak temporary quarters, and has only the slimmest hope 
of obtaining an adequate central research and reference build- 
ing in the near future. But it has managed to put up the 
first of the regional centers—exactly at one of Martin’s rec- 
ommended locations in “the new far-southwest.” More cen- 
ters are being planned, but no one now believes there will 
be ten, or “one within three miles of every Chicago resident.” 

But as a prototype, the new $2.5 million center is splendid. 
On opening night, after specifying that a regional center is 
not a branch, Dr. Franklin sang out each function of a re- 
gional center as enumerated by Martin. A visitor, looking 
around the Woodson Center and reading the program litera- 
ture, could well discern how some of these functions would be 
served: 

“Provide book resources for adults with developed inter- 
ests!” Dr. Franklin hymned. 

* The Woodson Center's main collection occupies the sec- 
ond level, mostly in open stacks, with study carrels and typing 
rooms. Three subject divisions contain large reference collec- 
tions and back-up, non-circulating copies of many circulating 
titles. There are a thousand serial subscriptions, media galore. 

"Provide book resources for students going beyond their 
school and college libraries" 


e The surrounding community has many educational in- 
stitutions, each of which will benefit enormously from the 
Woodson general collection, and in particular from the special 
Vivian G. Harsh Collection of Afro-American History and 
Literature—some 40,000 items gathered since 1932 to com- 
prise the largest collection of its kind in the Midwest. It is 
housed in a bright, accessible wing with a central atrium 
soaring up to a vast skylight and a Richard Hunt sculpture. 

"Guide the use of resources for self-education!" 

e Materials for three independent study programs are 
housed in their related departments. ( After all, CPL Director 
David Reich co-wrote the book on independent learning pro- 
grams as a function of public libraries.) 

"Serve as a branch outlet!" 

e The center's first level houses a "full-service" community 
library of 40,000 volumes plus other materials. The collec- 
tion, primarily circulating and weighted toward non-fiction, 
includes 5,000 paperbacks. 


Dr. Franklin emphasized that the center is for people of 
all colors, all Chicagoans; and it is true that in its function- 
according-to-Martin it is being called the "Pacesetter for a 
New Kind of Library Service," a prototype for all regional 
centers. Nevertheless, its location in a black community has 
surely shaped its distinctive function as a center for black 
culture and community activities. 

In this respect, the building functions as a new kind of 
monument to community pride—but one that is not monu- 
mental in design. 

"We design for service to people," said Chicago City Ar- 
chitect Jerome R. Butler, Jr., chief architect of the building, 
during an interview with American Libraries in his office. 

Designed by Butler (who is white), and his staff, the cen- 
ter was raised primarily by minority hands (some 77 percent 
of the work hours were performed by minority tradespeople 
as a result of a special city formula for encouraging minority 
hiring by building contractors). Mr. Butler recounted some 
of the controversy that naturally arose over the city-directed 
planning and construction of a facility so integral to a neigh- 
borhood community's cultural and intellectual spirit. 

“In today’s society," Butler mused, “the architecture is the 
easy part.” 

But it was not that easy. He was faced with the challenge 
of a relatively shallow lot on which to provide the maximum 
and most flexible interior space. (“There are lots of good 
arguments for flexibility,” he affirmed.) His approach was 
the long, straightforward building that adjoins a modest 
parking lot for patrons. But very few exterior design amenities 
were possible, It is an “interior-oriented” design, he said. 

And it is in this interior that the building’s monumentality 
will be defined; not with pillars and frescoed ceilings, but 
by the functions that take place and their flow and direction 
over the years. Here, Alice Scott, Woodson Center director, 
will be the first chief architect. —A.P. g 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


ALA Sweepstakes Hits Half-way Mark: 
Three Hundred Prizes at Finish Line 

It’s still too early to predict the win- 
ners of the Centennial Membership 
Sweepstakes (Nov. AL, p. 612), but the 
entries show three ALA members with 
small leads at the sweepstake’s halfway 
mark. 

Barbara Lowry, a graduate library 
student at Drexel, is one of the early 
leaders. But if she wins, she will not per- 
sonally get a record album or book, 
much less a round-trip ticket to London, 
Mexico, or St. Thomas. 

Has Lowry, president of the library 
student association, disqualified herself 
from the sweepstakes? No—but by an 
ingenious plan, she's recruiting new stu- 
dent members at a truly impressive rate. 

At the suggestion of a faculty mem- 
ber, Lowry transformed the sweepstakes 
into a lottery giving each person signing 
up for ALA membership a chance for a 
piece of the action. If Lowry qualifies 
for one of three hundred prizes, every 
new recruit's name will be entered in a 
lottery to determine who wins it. 

Friends of ALA and of libraries who 
have donated prizes so far are: Oceana 
Publications; Readex Microprint Cor- 
poration; Midwest Library Service; Uni- 
versity of California Press; W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company; Avon Books; Miller 
Brody Productions; Walker & Company; 
West Publishing Company; Gunlocke 
Company; Dial & Delacorte Press; Rob- 
ert P. Gillotte & Company; Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc.; Esten Corp.; Thomas 
Crowell; Learning Corp. of America; 
Seabury Press; Sierra Club Books; Con- 
gressional Quarterly; Forest Press; 
American Econo-Clad; American Man- 
agement Association; Atheneum Pub- 
lishers; Kraus-Thompson Organization; 
Turner Subscription Agency; Watson- 
Guptill Pub.; Bell & Howell Micro Photo 
Division; 101 Productions; Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston; J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany; 3M Microfilm Division; R & D 
Press; Buckstaff Company; Books for Li- 
braries; Greenwood Press; Harper & 
Row, Publishers, Inc.; and Chilton Book 
Company. 

As of February 1, approximately 500 
members have registered for the sweep- 
stakes. And it’s not too late to enter. For 
information and recruiting materials 
contact the Public Information Office, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
. 60611. 
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ALPHABETITIS 
or 
On First Looking into the 
ALA Handbook of Organization 
1975-1976 


by EMO* 


| wish | were Suzy Massoneau 

Or Vivian Schrader of old LC; 

Then ALA I'd represent-oh 

On CLA/EMAC/MLAC/AECT/ALA- 
RTSP JACNB!** 


Librarianship's gone alph'bet-mad, 

A soup of groups, from A to Zed; 

Is LAD a dog? Why am ISAD? 

I'm not in-ERT, nor've been mis-LED! 


Envoi 
Thrice-blessed days of ALA, 
ACRL (just two or three), 
Not USDS and BEA, 
GAC and IBLP! 


* Eli M. Oboler 
** Slight case of logorrhea of the 
rubrics. 


Committee Seeks Further Complaints 
Concerning Reference Publishing 
Group 


The ALA Reference and Subscription 
Books Review Committee and other 
units of ALA have been apprised of a 
number of complaints from library con- 
sumers and enterprises concerning a re- 
lated group of companies using such 
names as Publishing Center, Biography 
Publishing Center, Bibliography Pub- 
lishing Center, Encyclopedia Publishing 
Center, Library Reference Books, Som- 
erset Press, Scholarly Press, and World- 
wide Press. Addresses used are 560 
Cook Road, Detroit; 22929 Industrial 
Drive East, St. Clair Shores, Mich.; and 
200 Park Ave., New York. The com- 
panies offera number of specialized ency- 
clopedias and reference works through 
magazine advertisements and direct 
mail, 

Among the complaints: delay in de- 
livery of a prepaid order and reluctance 
to provide a refund on request; allegedly 
misleading advertising relating to an 
ALA reference publication; alleged mis- 
use of an ALA mailing list; unauthorized 
quoting from a Reference and Subscrip- 
tion Books Review Committee review; 
and failure to pay ALA advertising in- 
voices when due. 

To help determine if any explicit 
warning or action by ALA is warranted, 


the RSBR Committee (50 E. Huron St., 
Chi. 60611) is acting as a clearinghouse 
for further complaints, if any, from the 


library community concerning these or 
related firms. 


Hansen Named to SCMAI 

ALA Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth, who chairs the Staff Com- 
mittee on Mediation, Arbitration and In- 
quiry (SCMAI), has appointed to that 
committee Andrew M. Hansen, execu- 
tive secretary of the Reference and Adult 
Services Division and American Library 
Trustee Association. Hansen, who will 
serve two years beginning at the close 
of the 1976 Midwinter Meeting, replaces 
Irene Wood, editor, Nonprint Materials 
Section, Booklist. SCMAI is composed 
of five senior staff members of the Asso- 
ciation with responsibilities for carrying 
out the Program of Action for Mediation, 
Arbitration and Inquiry relating to ten- 
ure, status, fair employment practices, 
due process, ethical practices, and the 
principles of intellectual freedom as set 
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The Source 
forth in policies adopted by the ALA 


Council. 


Radio-TV Spots Among NLW 
Materials 

Among the materials available for 
1976 National Library Week publicity 
are a 30-second public service spot for 
your local TV station and six pre-re- 
corded radio spots featuring well known 
voices. Both items are available for the 
cost of film and tape alone. 

The American Library Association— 
the folks who brought you last year’s 
successful campaign—is now in its sec- 
ond go-round as NLW entrepreneur, 
and has a form brimming with “Informa- 
tion Power” goodies for you to order. 
For form and materials write ALA Pub- 
lic Information Office, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 60611. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Polish-American Librarians Assn. 


Improving the ability of teachers, 
authors, and publishers to respond to 
special interests of the large Polish- 
American segment of the population is 
one of the objectives of the Polish Amer- 
ican Librarians Association. PALA is 
currently conducting a membership 


MODERN REVOLUTIONS 
AND REVOLUTIONISTS 
A Bibliography 


Robert Blackey 


drive; for further information on mem- 
bership and on the association, contact 
Victoria Gala, 757 W. Golden Gate, 
Detroit, MI 48203 or call (313) 368- 
2137. 


Directory of Productsfor Handicapped 
The Green Pages is a new directory of 
products and services for the handi- 
capped. In addition to the product list- 
ings, the first issue (fall 1975) features 
Senator Daniel Inouye of Hawaii as a 
guest columnist, and articles on stut- 
terers and architectural barriers. There 
are regular departments such as outdoor 
recreation, sports, books, and the arts. 
Publisher John M. Erving, Jr., himself a 
polio victim, emphasizes the "positive 
editorial slant . . . we shall be making no 
effort to make anybody feel sorry for 
anybody." $6/yr. (U.S.); $8/yr. (Can- 
ada) from Green Pages, Inc., 641 W. 
Fairbanks, Winter Park, FL 32789. 


Revised Prices for Chicano Comics. 


As the result of a donation from the 
printer of Tupac Amaru, a bilingual 


-comic series noted in the November 


American Libraries (p. 688), Chicano 
Communications Center has been able 
to lower the price of the comics from 
$2 per copy to $1.25. The per-copy 
price for 10-20 copies is now $1, and 
$.75 for more than 20. 
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Disguised as a 41⁄4” x 6” matchbook, the 
San Mateo County Library's Annual Re- 
port for '74—75 is an unusually appealing 
package. Inside, foldback paper “match- 
es" provide details on services and ma- 
terials, and the back cover gives a statisti- 
cal circulation run-down. The report was 
designed by Evelyn G. Helmer, public in- 
formation officer, with art work by Dennis 
Nolan, library artist. $ 


WORLDWIDE WHAT & WHERE 
Geographic Glossary and Traveller's Guide 


Ralph De Sola 


The first major bibliography in -this new field. 
Arranged topically and geographically, the 2,400 
entries cover books and articles on revolutions, 
revolutionists, and revolutionary theories in 
Europe, Russia, the United States, Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. Ca. 288 pages. ISBN 0-87436- 
223-7. Tent. price $15.75, casebound. Feb.1975. 


Also New 


Era of the American The History of Ideas: 
Revolution: A Bicenten- A Bibliographical 
nial Bibliography Introduction— Vol. 1: 
Dwight L. Smith Classical Antiquity 
Intro. by Richard Morris Jeremy L. Tobey 
ISBN 0-87436-178-8 ISBN 0-87436-143-5 
$42.00, casebound $17.25, casebound 


The travel dictionary defines over 30,000 facts and 
terms from the useful to the unusual. Worldwide 


What & Where contains inside information on ` 


leisure resorts, local festivals, museums, local 
history, and out-of-the-way places of interest to the 
traveler. As a world traveler for 40 years Ralph De 
Sola (compiler of the Abbreviations Dictionary and 
the Dictionary of Cooking) has discovered at least 
one interesting fact about every place he has 
visited. This enjoyable and authoritative reference 
work is the result. 720 pages. ISBN 0-87436- 
147-8. Price $27.25, casebound. February 1975. 


Order on 30-day approval from: 
American Bibliographical Center - Clio Press 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Box 4397 
Santa Barbara, California 93103 


Publishers of ABC POL SCI € AMERICA: HISTORY AND LIFE e 
HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS * ARTbibliographies € Reference Books 
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Drawn Lith by T- Addison Richards . 


FALLS AT GRUB PUREE . 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
For the Orion Magezine 


“Wonderful time—Wish you were here.” This picture postcard scene was first pub- 
lished in 1844 and has now been reproduced on postcards available to Greenville 
(S.C.) County Library patrons. Part of the Library’s contribution to the Bicentennial, 
the four-color lithograph card depicts the spot where Greenville was founded in 1786. 
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1925 - 1975 


AS part of its golden anniversary cele- 
bration recently, the Bellevue (Wash- 
ington) Public Library held a logo 
contest; Kim Simonelli's winning de- 
sign, above, was used for library busi- 
ness and activities throughout 1975. 


Academic Library PR for Faculty 


Recognizing that faculty members are 
an important segment of the academic 
library's public, the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, has prepared an attrac- 
tive, printed Library Guide for the Fac- 
ulty which briefly describes programs, 
services, and resources of particular in- 
terest to faculty. The brochure stresses 
that instructional services—among them 
term paper clinics, workshops on library 
use, and "dissertation acupuncture," a 
noncredit course for graduate students— 
strive to support the University's teach- 
ing program. Library Director Ellsworth 
Mason points out "this manual is by no 
means a definitive statement of what we 
can do for you," emphasizing the avail- 
ability of library staff to provide custom- 
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tailored instructional and research ser- 
vices at any time. 

For a copy of the Guide, send a self- 
addressed, stamped ($.26) 9x12 enve- 
lope to Lenore A. Martinez, Adminis- 
tration Office, UC Libraries, Boulder 
80302. 


EDUCATION 


Increased Credit Requirement at 
Michigan 

The credit-hour requirement for the 
AMLS degree at the University of Mich- 
igan has been increased from 30 to 36, 
effective fall 1976. The vote of the 
school’s governing faculty to strengthen 
the program in this manner came after 
two years of study by the Curticulum 
Committee and a special study by Sue 
Mims, research associate of the Office of 
Academic Planning and Analysis. 

The new 36-hour program will re- 
quire full-time students to take three 
full semesters of course work. With the 
University’s trimester calendar, this re- 
quirement will mean no fewer than 12 
months of study. 

In order to compensate for increased 
class enrollments resulting from the 
change, the number of admissions into 
the AMLS program will be reduced. 


Columbia Enrollment Down 


Enrollment at Columbia’s School of 
Library Service is down for the second 
consecutive year, with fall 1975 new 
student registration figures showing a 
drop of about 50 students from previous 
years. In a recent school newsletter, 


Dean Richard L. Darling notes: “While 
the decrease is not disastrous, it is great 
enough for serious concern.” He cites 
several factors as contributing to the de- 
cline—the tight job market, high tuition 
rates, and bad press for New York City. 

As part of a consideration of the prob- 
lem, the Admissions Committee is send- 
ing out questionnaires to those who had 
indicated they would register in the 
school but who did not. Meanwhile, 
Dean Darling has urged alumni to make 
special efforts to recruit promising stu- 
dents to Columbia. 


MLS with Archives Specialty 

Catholic University now offers a series 
of MLS courses leading to a minor 
in archival librarianship. The program, 
taught by Herman J. Viola, director of 
the National Anthropological Archives 
of the Smithsonian Institution, includes 
an Introduction to Archival Librarian- 
ship, a Research Seminar in the Use of 
Archival Resources, a course on photo- 
graphic archives, and a practicum pro- 
viding archival theory and working ex- 
perience in Washington area archival 
sources. More details from the Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, DC 
20064; (202) 635-5085. 


" Serials | 


Updating 
Service 


If you're lost in the confusion of the 
periodicals world — changes in titles and 
frequency, additional volumes, delays in 
publication, etc. — Faxon's Serials Updat- 
ing Service can help you find your way 

The Serials Updating Service, con- 
taining current information on changes 
and bibliographic irregularities for all 
types of periodicals, is available in three 
ways: 


Serials Updating Service—a monthly 
newsletter sent no charge to selected 
Faxon customers. 

SUS Quarterly —a quarterly cumu- 
lation of the newsletters—$7.one year, 
$13.50 two years, $20 three years. 

SUS Annual-—an annual cumulation 
of the newsletters — $10. 


The Serials Updating Service is an 
invaluable resource in the acquisition, 
serials records, reference and binding 
departments, wherever serials are pro- 
cessed. 


F.W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Publishing Division 
b 15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 d 
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American Library Furniture is the best there is. 
Knock on wood. 


Knock on any piece of the American line 
of traditional library furniture that 


Texwood Furniture Corporation makes. 
You'll find each piece is made from the 
finest maple or oak to exacting standards 


by our skilled woodworkers. 


And you'll also find the most com- 


plete line of libra 
United States. Wit 


furniture in the 
over 450 of the finest 


school and office supply distributors across 


the country. 


So when you order from us, you deal 
with someone in or near your own 


community. 


For information on the distributor in 
your area, contact Texwood Furniture 
Corporation, P.O. Box 6280, Austin, 


Texas 78762, 512 385-3323. 


AMERICAN 


Library Furniture by Texwood 
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The Source 


Tape on Status of Women 

First it was a preconference, then a 
book, now a videotape—the preconfer- 
ence on the Status of Women in Librar- 
ianship, held in July 1974 and spon- 
sored by the ALA’s Social Responsibili- 
ties Round Table. If you'd like a dupli- 
cate made, send a 34” U-matic cassette, 
a 1⁄2” Panasonic cartridge, or a V2" reel- 
to-reel tape to Renee Feinberg, Brooklyn 
College Library, Midwood Campus, 
Brooklyn, NY 11210. 





Access to 125,000 titles at 
University of California, Berkeley. 


SERIALS 
KEY WORD INDEX 


10 volumes $175 


Available from: 
SYSTEMS OFFICE 
416 Main Library 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
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Owens, Now State Senator, 
Will Teach Community Information 


New York State Senator Major Owens 
has joined the staff of Pratt Institute's 
Graduate School of Library and Infor- 
mation Science for the spring semester to 
teach a seminar on "Issues for Commu- 
nity Change and Development." In addi- 
tion to municipal and community posts, 
Owens has served in various branch li- 
braries and as a community coordinator 
for the Brooklyn Public Library. His Pratt 
course will focus on information sur- 
rounding such key social problems as 
employment, housing, and education, 
andonthelibrarian'sroleas changeagent. 


Library Research/Bibliography 
Workbook 

A workbook including over 100 pages 
of text, 93 pages of lab exercises, and 
18 pages of pre-test and post-test ma- 
terials has been prepared to accompany 
the "Introduction to Library Research 
and Bibliography" course offered by the 
University of California, Davis, Library. 
Available for $6.25, payable to the Re- 
gents of UC, from Carol Rominger, Ref- 
erence Department, Shields Library, 
UC, Davis 95616. 


University of the (Library) People; 
Guide to Library Science Libraries 

The new 60-page Directory of Library 
Science Libraries is based on a survey 
sponsored by the Librarians of Library 
Science Collections Discussion Group of 
ALA's Library Education Division. 
Compiled by Carol Nielsen and Kathryn 
Hall, the Dírectory includes information 
on library schools and their program re- 
quirements and on library budget, staff, 
collections, services, and access to audio- 
visual and computer facilities. This issue 
covers thirty-five library schools, and an- 
nual updates are planned. Available 
from LED, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611, for $1. 


LTA Directory Wants Input 


COLT (Council on Library Techni- 
cal-Assistants) is preparing a new direc- 
tory of LTA programs in the United 
States and Canada. A spring publication 
date is anticipated. Any institution that 
wishes to be included in this compre- 
hensive work (and has not already re- 
ceived a questionnaire) should contact 
Richard L. Taylor, Editor, COLT Di- 
rectory, Wilbur Wright College Library, 
3400 North Austin, Chicago 60684. 
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Advice on Preservation 

Have items in your collection been 
mutilated? Do they suffer from rotten 
bindings, darkened or crumbling pages, 
or stains? Although there are no instant 
or cheap remedies, says an ALA com- 
mittee, there is good advice available. 

The Library of Congress has issued a 
number of publications for the con- 
cerned preservationist: a booklet on 
salvaging water damaged materials; and 
a free series of leaflets: 1) “Selected 
References in the Literature of Conser- 
vation”; 2) “Environmental Protection 
of Books and Related Materials”; and 3) 
“Preserving Leather Bookbindings.” In 
addition, LC will act as a consultant on 


individual problems by request. For | 


either publications or consultation, write 
Assistant Director for Preservation, Ad- 
ministrative Dept., LC, Washington, 
DC 20540. 

The Committee on the Preservation of 
Library Materials/Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division (ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611) serves as 
a clearinghouse for questions and an- 
swers on preservation. Another source is 
ALA's Library Technology Reports, 
which carries occasional reports and test 
data on binding, security, and materials 
and methods for treating library mate- 
rials. Also, the second edition (1969) 
of Cleaning and Preserving Bindings 
and Related Materials is still available 
from ALA ($5; paper; 108 pp.; 0-8389- 
3008-5). 


LIFE SENTENCE. 
AT HARD LABOR 


A BTSB prebound book again proved to be the 
strongest book in the library as it slaughtered a pub- 
lisher's edition in a circulation fight occurring in plain 
view of the local librarian. When put on trial, the BTSB 
Book defense presented a strong case. After all the 
facts were heard, the BTSB Book was given a life sen- 
tence of being used and abused by a minimum of 100 
young readers, at an expected cost to the authorities 
of as little as 5€ each. The BTSB Book appealed to just 
about everyone involved in the case, but the sentence 
stood; rehabilitation was not to be allowed, or neces- 
sary, for a long, long time. 


After sentence was pronounced, the BTSB's only 
comment was "I'll be back.” 


Boue Syav BOUN Ae. 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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Three timely reports 
on hh 
jrom"the authority” 


Automated Circulation Control 
Systems: An Overview of Com- 
mercially Vended Systems 

An extensive discussion by Barbara 
Evans Markuson of the characteristics 
of five circulation control systems, 
including CLSI, Checkpoint/Plessey, 
and Check-A-Book. In the July & 
September 1975 issues of LTR. $35. 


Microform Catalog Data 
Retrieval Systems 

A comparison of Information Design, 
Information Dynamics, and Library 
Processing Systems. In the May 1975 
issue of LTR. $20. 


Theft Detection Systems 

for Libraries 

A revealing and valuable 98-page 
survey of manufacturers and users. In 
the May 1974 issue of LTR. $20. 


Library Technology Reports (LTR) 

is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educational 
institutions. Its purpose is twofold: 

to enable librarians and educators to 
make economical purchase decisions 
and to alert manufacturers of library 
needs and standards of performance 
expected. 


To order any of the above individual 
issues or for additional information on 
the complete subscription service, 
write to: 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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LIBRARIAN'S LIBRARY 


Amendments to Serials List 

The following changes should be 
made in *An Update on Little Library 
and Library-Related Serials" (Novem- 
ber 1975, pp. 613-614): 

ALA/SRRT Newsletter. $20/ (not 
$10) to libraries and institutions. 

Sipapu. 1) Should read: Semi-annual, 
$2. Free to exchange papers, library 
school students, and prisoners. 2) Dora 
Biblarz is no longer a co-editor, but still 
contributes to Sipapu. 


Continuing Ed in SW: A Survey 


Continuing Education for Library 
Staffs in the Southwest (CELS): A Sur- 





NEWS 


The only magazine devoted 

exclusively to needlepoint. 
If you're interested in needle- 
point, this bi-monthly magazine 
is for you. Every issue is full of 
interesting, helpful features. 

Stitch of the Month e 
New Ways to Use Needlepoint e 
Museum Needlepoint e 
Guest Designers e 
Book Reviews e 


Helpful Hints e 
Be a more creative needlepointer! 
Every issue has lots of new ideas, 
new techniques, and fun projects. 


FREE PATTERNS 
IN EVERY ISSUE 


iD N 
C= 
Please send me Needlepoint News. 


Payment enclosed for one year 
O USA, $6.00. O Canada, $7.00. 


Name 


Needlepoint News 
Dept. DL Box 668, 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
AUDIO TAPE LIBRARY 


* The new Pentagon Super C-1 Copier and 
other cassette duplicating systems 


* Bulk duplicating cassettes for A/V use 
* Premium packaged cassettes 
* Cassette tape recorders and players 


* Cassette storage units: 
Caiola Tape Wheel (for desk or table top use) 
Space Saver (wall or floor models) 


* Reel-to-reel recording tape, all types 
ə Blank cassette labels, 12 per sheet 
* Cassette editing and repair kit 


Contact us for information on these 
and other related products. 


B & L SALES & MARKETING 
4632 Magnolia Blvd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 985-1792 


——————————————— 
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vey with Recommendations, by Allie 
Beth Martin and Maryann Duggan, is 
the result of a study financed jointly by 
the state library agencies within the 
Southwestern Library Association states 
with funds under the Library Services 
and Construction Act. Paperback copies 
of the survey and proposed recommen- 
dations are available for $5 from the 
Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Texas, Austin, TX 78712. 


Centering on the Library 


New this month is The Library-Col- 
lege Experimenter, a loose-leaf publica- 
tion to appear three times yearly (Feb- 
ruary, May, and November). Aimed at 
showing teachers and media specialists 
how educators throughout the U.S. are 
developing library-centered methods, it 
will report on Library-College projects 
carried out in grade schools, high 
schools, and colleges. Order from The 
Library-College Associates, P.O. Box 
956, Norman, OK 73069; prices are $6 
for institutions, $4 for persons whose in- 
stitutions subscribe, $4.85 for custom- 
made loose-leaf binder, handling. 


SELECTED RESOURCES 


Back Run of ALA Bulletin, AL. 
Available to the first request, for the 
cost of postage: a complete run of the 
ALA Bulletin and American Libraries 
from 1965 to May 1975, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: March 1968 and June 
1969 of the ALA Bulletin; and Septem- 
ber 1972, May-July/August 1973, and 
December 1974 of American Libraries. 
Requests should be made to Lois J. Car- 
rier, head of the Social Sciences Divi- 
sion, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, Canada. 


Getting Control of LS Theses 


Masters Theses in Library Science, 
1960-1969, by Shirley Magnotti, is a 
366-page indexed bibliography of mas- 
ters' theses prepared as work for library 
science degrees in 31 graduate pro- 
grams. The topics are wildly varied, 
among them: "Publication Pattern Dif- 
ferences Between Male and Female 
Chemists"; "Censorship of Publishing in 


| Japan: 1945-1968"; "History and Devel- 


opment of Public Library Service to Ne- 
groes in Mobile, Alabama, 1931-59"; 
^A Study of the Costs of Cataloging 
Books with Library of Congress Catalog 
Cards and by "Original Cataloging 
Methods”; and “Women and Work in 
Children’s Fiction.” 

The bibliography is published by the 
Whitston Publishing Co., P.O. Box 322, 
Troy, NY 12181, and sells for $18. The 
author is presently compiling a continua- 
tion that will assure control of added 
theses from 1970 to 1974. 
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Grantspersonship. A 40-page paper- 
back, *About Foundations: How to Find 
the Facts You Need to Get a Grant,” is 
available from the Foundation Center 
(888 Seventh Ave., NYC 10019) for $2. 
Author Judith B. Margolin, former di- 
rector of the center's library, identifies 
the best print and microfiche sources for 
finding information about foundations 
by name, subject, and region. 


An ancient materia medica is acu- 
puncture, and Librarian Allen Y. Liao 
of New York University has compiled a 
66-page bibliography on acupuncture 
for health professionals. Included in 
Acupuncture: A Research Bibliography 
are books, journal articles, and audio- 
visual materials in English and in other 
languages, covering the years 1960— 
1975, $3.95 (checks payable to NYU 
Medical Center); Medical Center, 550 
First Ave., NYC 10016, Attn: Catalog 
Dept. 


AV. The siren calls of Tokyo Rose and 
Axis Sally are part of a 12-hour audio- 
cassette program, Voices of World War 
II, which recreates the days of the Blitz 
and Pearl Harbor. The 12-cassette set 
includes eyewitness accounts, newscasts, 
speeches, and oral history interviews on 
WW II culled from the BBC, Library of 
Congress, U.S. Naval Institute, and 
other sound archives. With a 20-page 
Listener's Guide, it’s available at $119 
from MacMillan Library Services, 866 
Third Ave., New York 10022; specify 
"Title 48799." 


Rock stars Elton John, Stevie Wonder, 
Jim Croce, and John Denver are the 
headliners in a new multimedia reading 
support program geared to students in 
grades four through senior high. Writ- 
ten at a fifth-grade reading level, Men 
Behind the Bright Lights recounts, in a 
paperback book accompanied by a read- 
along cassette, each star's climb to suc- 
cess. One set, consisting of four paper- 
backs, four cassettes, and a Teacher’s 
Guide, is priced at $52. Additional 
books are available at $2.95 for each 
paperback or $4.95 per hardbound. 
EMC Corp., 180 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, 
MN 55101. 


Yardsticks for AV services in public 
libraries are available in two guides pre- 
pared by the Audiovisual Committee of 
ALA's Public Library Association. Su- 
perceding the 1970 edition, Guidelines 
for Audiovisual Materials and. Services 
for Large Public Libraries (ISBN 0— 
8389—3172—3) sets quantitative stan- 
dards for libraries and systems serving 
populations of 150,000 or more. For 
those libraries with a smaller service 
area, consult Recommendations for Au- 
diovisual Materials and Services for 
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Small and Medium-Sized Public Librar- 
ies (ISBN 0-8389-3173-1). At $2.95 
each, they’re available from the Order 
Dept., ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 


Forever lost in the mists of history is 
the name of whoever played the gorilla 
in Tarzan the Mighty (1929), but al- 
most any other film fact can be found in 
The Filmgoer’s Companion. A massive 
treasure chest of movie names, dates, 
trivia, and lore compiled by Leslie Halli- 
well, the Companion has been settling 
arguments among film buffs since 1965. 
The fourth and latest edition is now 
available in paperback from Avon/Flare 
Books for $6.95 (versus $25 for the 
hardcover). With 600 lovingly chosen 
stills, including the kind you never see 
(Bogart as a vampire?), it’s an invalu- 
able reference for all movie lovers. 
Avon/Flare #25908, 0-380-00430-5, 
Avon Books, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
10019. 


TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


One Hundred Years on the Shelf 

The Estey Corporation, like ALA, 
has stacked up a lot of history since its 
founding in 1876. To celebrate, Estey 
is issuing a 100th-anniversary edition of 
its Library Shelving Catalog. The 12- 
page update covers open and closed 
bookstacks, specialized shelving, and 
media storage equipment. Offering 
shelving solutions from the high-rise to 
the high-density, it’s free on request 
from the Estey Corp., Drawer E, Red 
Bank, NJ 07701. 


Fire-Eating Book Return 

The Kingsley Library Equipment 
Company has developed a fire deterrent 
book-return cart which smothers burn- 
ing material dropped into book chutes. 
Rolled up flush against a book return 
opening, the all-aluminum cart helps 
contain and extinguish fire by reducing 
the amount of oxygen available. The cart 
also connects to fire alarm systems. In 
three sizes that can be modified to meet 
the heights of various book chutes, it’s 
available from the Kingsley Co., P.O. 
2731, Pomona, CA 91766. 


Bubble Bag Cushions Postal Budgets 


Judge Sirica couldn’t save us from 
higher postal rates, but a new shipping 
bag called “Bubble-Lite” is designed to 
shave library mailing costs. The manu- 
facturer, Sealed Air Corporation, claims 
it’s the lightest shipper on the market, 
approximately one-fourth the weight of 
conventional padded paper bags. The 
secret? An inner layer of plastic bubble 
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cushion material, and sizes one to two 
inches shorter than standard bags. Size 
is based on a “re-evaluation . . . the first 
since padded bags were introduced as 
ice cream sacks years ago.” For those 
who open other book bags so that the 
fluffy insulation flies directly into the 
lungs, "Bubble-Lite" may be a merciful 
alternative. For more information, write 
Dept. BL, Sealed Air Corp., 19-01 State 
Highway 208, Fair Lawn, NJ 07410. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


Media Specialists: Practical Advice 


“In handling [book] losses, a pleasant 
but firm attitude on the part of the li- 
brarian pays off," says Patricia Freeman 
in Pathfinder: An Operational Guide for 
the School Librarian. A commonsensical 
approach to school librarianship per- 
vades Ms. Freeman's guide; she explains 
how to cope with the details of adminis- 
tration, finances, physical facilities, tech- 
nical services (cataloging and acquisi- 
tions), and public services. Also fea- 
tured are appendices with samples of 
flow charts, catalog cards, policies and 
procedures, among others. A bibliog- 
raphy and a four-page directory of pub- 
lishers and distributors are included. 
325 p.; $7.95 (75-287; 0-06-042184-3). 
Harper & Row, 10 E. 53rd St, NYC 
10022. 


Alternatives to College 


High schoolers who aren't college- 
bound may want to explore some of the 
careers listed in Directory of Accredited 
Private Trade and Technical Schools, a 
104-page booklet available free and in 
quantity from the National Association 
of Trade and Technical Schools, Pub- 
lications, 2021 L St., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036. This guide includes indexes 
to over four hundred NATTS-accredited 
schools by state and by career subject. 
Some of the more unusual vocations a 
student could learn: dog grooming, 
diamond cutting, gemology, and gun- 
smithing. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


International Children’s Lit Lobby 

No doubt many members of ALA’s 
Children’s Services Division are un- 
aware that they (along with the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council) also belong to the 
U.S. National Section of the Interna- 
tional Board on Books for Young Peo- 
ple. Perhaps best known for its sponsor- 
ship of the Hans Christian Andersen 
Awards and International Children’s 
Book Day, IBBY is comprised of 42 na- 
tion-members who've joined together to 
raise the standards of children's litera- 
ture around the world. 


Recently a new organization, “The 
Friends of IBBY,” was formed to broad- 
en the base of U.S. support. Member- 
ship is open to librarians, teachers, au- 
thors, illustrators, reviewers, and public 
institutions—in fact, any U.S. citizen 
who cares about children’s books. The 
Friends will have an annual meeting 
and a semi-annual newsletter. For infor- 
mation on dues, write Isabella Jinnette, 
14 W. Cold Spring Ln., Apt. 615, Balti- 
more, MD 21210. 


Getting the Young into the News 


Three new publications from the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation can help encourage newspaper 
reading among the young. Anatomy of 
a Newspaper, a 44-page booklet, ex- 
plains how a daily works, Of special in- 
terest to high school journalists, it’s 
bright, crisply illustrated, and as fresh 
as the late edition. For adults planning 
reading programs, ANPA offers Using 
Newspapers to Teach Reading Skills, 
and The Newspaper as an Effective 
Teaching Tool. 

Anatomy: 1-5, $2 per copy; 6-20, 
$1.50 per copy; over 21, $1 each. Using 
Newspapers, and The Newspaper, $1 
per copy. Order from the ANPA Foun- 
dation Library, P.O. 17407. Dulles In- 
ternational Airport, Washington, DC 
20041. 


A 


PUBLICATION 


A study 

of the 
procedural 
concepts 
of United 
Nations 
assistance 
in peaceful 
settlement 
of disputes. 


THE WAYS 
OF THE PEACEMAKER 


Order No. E.75.XV.PS/8 $5.00 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Room LX-2300 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

or 

UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Palais des Nations 

1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 
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PUBLISHING WORLD 


Changes at Harper’s Weekly. Har- 
per's Weekly has moved its offices across 
the hall to combine information and 
people resources with Harpers Maga- 
zine, hired a new designer, made other 
shifts in personnel, and changed to a 
biweekly. Staff editor Nancy Evans ex- 
plained to AL that two of three Wash- 
ington editors were fired recently “be- 
cause we found that we were using read- 
ers more as correspondents than former- 
I nd 
The creation of several new depart- 
ments accompanied a change in design. 
Two pages are given over to a “Corps of 
Critics,” in which readers review books, 
groups worth joining, new products, and 
small magazines that normally would not 
win national attention. In “Talking 
Back,” readers comment on TV, film 
documentaries, and other media report- 
ing; and a “Survival Notebook” provides 
helpful tips on such matters as health 
insurance and legal aid. 

This reader-participation magazine in- 
creased its average number of pages 
from sixteen to twenty-four at the same 
time it went biweekly. Ms. Evans says it 
will go up again before the year is out. 
The annual subscription price remains 
$12. 

Though the editors deny there's any 
trouble, saying that previous and new 
mastheads cannot be fairly compared for 
a show of the magazine's health, a recent 
"Front Page" item in The Washington 
Post's "Potomac" section reported the 
parent magazine to be "barely paying 
its own way." 


“Prison & Prison Reform" List Re- 
vised. The Publishers Library Promo- 
tion Group has revised In-Demand List 
No. 2, “Prison & Prison Reform.” Copies 
are available free from PLPG, P.O. Box 
5925, Grand Central Station, NY 10022. 


MAGAZINES 


Breakfast Reading for 
Young Champions 

An upbeat national publication on 
youth and amateur sports, Young Ath- 
lete can be enjoyed by “youthful” ath- 
letes of all ages, but especially young 
adults. Its staff of former teachers and 
coaches has produced a handsome and 
slickly edited magazine with good color 
illustration, fold-out posters, and, in gen- 
eral, plenty of pop in its graphics. 

Typical features range from the story 
of how a precocious 14-year-old coaches 
a championship basketball team, to a 
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report of how youngsters participating 
in the American Athletic Union's Na- 
tional Junior Olympic Program can go 
on to the regular U.S. Olympic Team. 
Each issue carries a profile of an amateur 
athlete (November: gymnast Cathy 
Rigby Mason) and a “Star Interview” 
with a pro—John “Hondo” Havlicek of 
the Boston Celtics was one. 

Young Athlete devotes more than half 
its pages to regular columns such as “The 
Mental Edge,” tips for gaining confi- 
dence and developing team spirit; 
“Sports Medicine,” advice on condition- 
ing and exercise programs needed for 
particular sports; and “Official Word,” 
the history and rationale behind current 
rules of the game. Readers seeking ex- 
citing athletic programs are guided in 
“College Outlook”; and an invaluable 
16-page “Coach’s Corner” offers the in- 
sights of experts on techniques, special 
training, and recommended equipment 
for sports from soccer to women’s gym- 
nastics. Shorter features: “Did you 
Know?”, puzzles, quizzes, and a few 
pages of sports humor contributed by 
readers. 

Ads, 8% x 11, bimonthly, $6 per 
year: Box 246, Mount Morris, IL 61054. 


Arts in the West 


Visual Dialog, a new West Coast ma- 
gazine of the visual arts, could be cast 
aside as one more regional vanity maga- 
zine. But its honest and intelligent treat- 
ment of some wide ranging questions 
lifts it above provincialism. (One exam- 
ple, a discussion of the Gorewitz Plan— 
residual payments to artists on their es- 
tates whenever their work is resold at a 
profit.) 

The editors have dubbed the first 
number “The Survival Issue,” which is 
given over almost entirely to interviews 
on problems faced by artists, young and 
old. In one interview, for instance, the 
director and the curator of San Jose's 
Museum of Art discuss their dealings 
with artists in search of exhibit oppor- 
tunities. Visual Dialog hopes for "con- 


tributions from other parts of the nation 
and perhaps the world" in future issues, 
and each one, like the first, will be de- 
voted to intensive coverage of a par- 
ticular aspect of the art world: e.g., 
women in visual arts, and printmaking. 

Regular features: technical informa- 
tion not readily available to the artist; 
legal problems artists face; and "Visual 
Dialog Gallery," winning entries in a 
mailin competition. Exhibit reviews 
and an exhibit calendar are also note- 
worthy. Art is well reproduced in black 
and white, and subscribers receive offset 
lithograph reproduction of a work by a 
featured artist with each issue. 

11 x 8%, quarterly, $10 per year: Box 
1438, Los Altos, CA 94022. 


Publication for the Pet Set 

Ammoniated guppies, anemic span- 
iels, moulting parakeets, wheezing ham- 
sters—all these ailing creatures and the 
well-intentioned but uninformed owners 
who victimize them inspired the crea- 
tion of Pet News, a new national maga- 
zine. Providing people with information 
they need to better understand and en- 
joy their pets, PN makes a point of car- 
rying brief, instructive articles written 
in the first person by experts. 

The editors seem to assume the read- 
ers know little or nothing about pets 
and would resist plowing through any- 
thing very lengthy on the subject. Thus, 
the approach is basic and at times can 
seem condescending. In one feature, 


trainer Matthew Margolis, author of 
Good Dog, Bad Dog, tells the impatient 
puppy owner his step-by-step method of 
housebreaking. Margolis reminds the 
reader that "first of all, dogs are not 
creatures of reason; secondly, dogs don't 
speak English . . . it is surprising how 
many people attempt to reason with 
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their dogs as they would a person." 
Margolis's regimen is hard to fault, how- 
ever. Another helpful piece, filling in 
cat owners on what they should know 
about nutrition, points out that the fe- 
line set can develop a serious deficiency 
disease by overdosing on red tuna fish. 
Two series take off in the first issue, one 
for acquarium buffs and another, pre- 
sented bilingually in Spanish and En- 
glish, on careers in the pet field. 

A monthly column called “The Hu- 
man Element” concentrates on “the 
psychological problems of pet owners 
and how their pets help or hinder them 
in their life's journey." Other regular 
columns: new products, book reviews, 
and a reader-opinion page. 

The ratio of ads to editorial is a bit 
scary, but so far the only brand names 
appearing in editorial matter are con- 
fined to a one-third page "New Prod- 
ucts" column, which is purely descrip- 
tive. 

8% x 11, monthly (except July and 
August), $5 per year: St. Michael’s 
Court Press, 44 Court St., Brooklyn, NY 
11201. 


Notes. Sun seekers dreaming of Mex- 
ico as their retirement haven can consult 
AIM (Adventures in Mexico). The edi- 
tors of the monthly newsletter say it 


gives “current, concise run-downs on re- 
tirement living costs and lifestyles.” $12 
a year from Apartado Postal 31-70L, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. 
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LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Minority Librarians: Employer 
Directory 


A "Directory of Employers Interested 
in Hiring Minority Librarians” is avail- 
able from Dorothy M. Haith, Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, VA 23808. 
According to Dr. Haith, “the directory 
is a mailing list of names and addresses 
of library school deans, library directors, 
and personnel officers who are equal op- 
poy employers implementing af- 

rmative action programs. These em- 
ployers advertise and/or send an- 
nouncements for publication in The In- 
former, which circulates to over 5,000 
minority librarians. Upon request, we 
supply them with names of minority li- 
brarians interested in relocating or who 
have expertise in special subjects or 
areas of librarianship.” 


Taking Sexism Out of Manpower 

In an attempt to purge sex- and age- 
referent language from the 3rd edition 
of its Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s Man- 


Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback Rights 


Bellow, Saul. Humboldt’s Gift. Avon, tent. 8-76, pns 
Benson, Herbert. The Relaxation Response. Avon, 8-76, pns 
Bronowski, Jacob. The Ascent of Man. Little, Brown, rns 
+*Brown, Anthony C. Bodyguard of Lies. Harper & Row, rns 
1' Child, Julia. From Julia Child's Kitchen. Knopf, rns 
Christie, Agatha. Curtain. Pocket Books, 10-76, pns 
Clavell, James. Shogun. Dell, 6-76, pns 
Doctorow, E.L. Ragtime. Bantam, dns, pns 
Drabble, Margaret. The Realms of Gold. Popular Library, late fall, pns 
Durant, Will and Ariel. The Age of Napoleon. Simon and Schuster, rns 
Fynn. Mister God, This Is Anna. Ballantine, 9-76, pns 
Graham, Billy. Angels. Pocket Books, 10-76, pns 
Hailey, Arthur. The Moneychangers. Bantam, 1-28-76, $1.95 
Higgins, Jack. The Eagle Has Landed. Bantam, 7-76, $1.95 
Korda, Michael. Power. Ballantine, 10-76, pns 


Meir, Golda. My Life. Dell, 11-76, pns 


Niven, David. Bring On the Empty Horses. Dell, 10-76, pns 

Porter, Sylvia. Sylvia Porter's Money Book. Avon Equinox edition, 4-76, $5.95 
Potok, Chaim. In the Beginning. Fawcett, dns, pns e 
Powers, John R. Do Black Patent Leather Shoes Really Reflect Up? Popular 


Library, tent. 10-76, $1.75 


+Rakove, Milton. Don't Make No Waves—Don't Back No Losers. Indiana Univ. 


Press, tent. fall '76, pns 


Reuben, David. The Save Your Life Diet. Ballantine, 5-76, $1.95 

Ringer, Robert. Winning through Intimidation. Fawcett, 5-76, $1.95 

Rossner, Judith. Looking for Mr. Goodbar. Pocket Books, 4-76, $1.95 

Scherman, David, ed. Life Goes to the Movies. Time-Life, rns 

Shaw, Irwin. Nightwork. Dell, 8-76, pns 

Smith, Adam. Powers of Mind. Ballantine, 11-76, pns 

Stone, Irving. The Greek Treasure. New American Library, 11-76, pns 
+Wallechinsky, D. and Wallace, Ir. The People's Almanac. Doubleday, rns 

Wambaugh, Joseph. The Choirboys. Dell, 9-76, pns 


dns date of publication not set 
rice not set 


rns rights not yet sold to 
aperback house 


"ij [T 
* ublishers Weekly best-seller cand. t irst time on this list 


power Administration has issued a list 
of revised job titles. Among the changes: 
from Vibrator Man to Vibrator Hand; 
from Lineman to Line Installer-Repairer 
(Glen Campbell, take note); from 
Twenty-six Girl to Dice-Game Attend- 
ant; from Bus Boy to Dish Carrier, from 
Foreman to Supervisor, from Midwife 
to Birth Attendant, and from Salesman 
to Sales Associate or Sales Representa- 
tive (n.b., Arthur Miller). 

Finally, late in 1975, the Manpower 
Agency bowed to criticism from feminist 
groups and changed its own title—the 
Employment and Training Administra- 
tion. 


Appointments 

CLAIE L. ANDREWS, a former refer- 
ence librarian at the State University of 
New York at Brockport, is now an as- 
sistant professor in the Rohrbach Li- 
brary at Kutztown State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 

MicHAEL K. BucKLAND, a native Bri- 
ton who has been assistant librarian for 
technical services and an associate pro- 
fessor of library science at Purdue Uni- 
versity, is the new dean of the School of 


Librarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley. In 1972, Mr. Buckland re- 
ceived the Robinson Medal of the Brit- 
ish Library Association for his develop- 
ment of management games as a tenth 
ing method for library schools. 


J. PertaM Danton, dean of the Berke- 
ley School of Librarianship since 1946, 
will become emeritus professor in June. 


KaTHERINE B. ForEvy, new head of 
extension services for the Mohawk Val- 
ley (N.Y.) Library Association, was pre- 
viously head of the Serials Department 
at the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook. 

Wenpy GorpsrEm has been ap- 
pointed documents librarian at North- 
eastern Illinois University Library. 


Bernice MacDona p, previously co- 
ordinator of adult services for the New 
York Public Library’s Branch Library 
System, has been named assistant direc- 
tor of that System. 


Lisa Wemert, previously of the 
Wayne County Library System in New- 
ark, N.Y., has been appointed young 
adult librarian at the Osterhout Free Li- 
brary, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 














The Religious Publishing 
Event of [0/5 is also 


Winner of the 
Laymen’s National 
Bible Committee Award 


(Sponsors of Natio 





£ 





NGA 


S7 All the information readers 
need to come to a mature 
understanding of scripture 
W Each Bible book (including 
the Apocrypha) examined 
2 Fully illustrated in color 
and black and white 
E Indexed 

The award winning 
Abingdon Bible Handbook is 
divided into three comprehen- 
sive sections: 
9 “The Bible Today” ex- 
amines contemporary English 
translations and answers many 
basic questions confronted 
by the Bible student. 
9 "The Bible in History” ex- 
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nal Bible Week) 


» wu 


Abingdon Bible Handbook 


te Ter 1 Fy 






plains each Bible book (in- 
cluding the Apocrypha) as to 
title, contents, author, source, 
and background. 

€ “The Bible and Faith and 
Life” offers spiritual per- 
spectives on salvation, Jesus 
Christ, miracles, and many 
other important topics. 


only $15.95 


abingdon 


nashville 


MT CETERI 





The Source 

Norman V. PrAm, formerly branch li- 
brarian, Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
Public Library, has been appointed co- 
ordinator of community relations and 
personnel recruiting for the Dayton and 
Montgomery County Public Library. 


Replacing GERTRUDE THUROW, re- 
tiring as director of the LaCrosse 
(Wisc.) Public Library, is James W. 
Warre, who has been director of the 
Musser Public Library in Muscatine, 
Towa. 


Retirements 


WiLLiAM W. Bryan has retired as 
director of the Peoria (IIl) Public 
Library after almost 20 years of service. 


MARGUERITE B. Coo ey will retire in 
July from the Division of Library, Ar- 
chives and Public Records of the Arizona 
Department of Administration, of which 
she has been assistant director since 
1973. Ms. Cooley was librarian of the 
Department of Library and Archives 
from 1952 to 1961, when she became 
director of the State Library. The De- 
partment of Administration was organ- 
ized in 1978. 


After 30 years in the profession, Myr 
EnxnrT has retired from the directorship 
of the Health Science Library at the 
University of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill, a post she had held since the li- 
brary was first organized in 1951. In ad- 
dition, she was a professor at UNC's 
School of Library Science for 15 years. 


Mary Dana has retired as assistant 
director of the New York Public Li- 
brary’s Branch Library System. She 
joined the NYPL staff in 1944. 


MARGUERITE V. QUATTLEBAUM has 
retired as technical publications plan- 
ning officer in the Library of Congress 
Subject Cataloging Division. She had 
just seen the successfully computerized 
8th edition of LC Subject Headings 
through to its publication. Ms. Quattle- 
baum had been on the LC staff since 
1938, and in Federal service for 40 
years. 


Deaths 


EuLAL:E S. Ross, retired children's 
librarian for the Hamilton County 
(Ohio) Public Library in Cincinnati, 
died on December 6 in Clearwater, Fla. 
Ms. Ross had also served as supervisor 
of storytelling for children at the New 
York Public Library and had taught 
storytelling during summer sessions at 
Simmons College in Boston. An ALA 
member, she had served twice on the 
national committee responsible for se- 
lecting children's books for the annual 
Newbery and Caldecott Awards. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 


Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
“rank” and “status” are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is “opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved." 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classifications will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 





Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 
bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 
Deadline: Copy receipt and cancellation—6 
weeks preceding date of issue. 


Address: Send to John Wilkins, American Li- 
braries, Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 





JOBLINES 





If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443-. 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBÍA Library: (202) 223- 


2272. 
FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 
MARYLAND Library Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 
SEN JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 


121. 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 
VIRGINIA State College Data Bank: (804) 526- 


. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


MLS, JULY 1975, Okla. Univ. Desires entry-level 
position in academic, public, special, or gov- 
ernment areas. Reading knowledge of French. 
D. Pigg, 119 Sumner Dr., Altus, OK 73521. 





BEGINNING LIBRARIAN seeks position in cat- 
aloging, reference, reader service work in 
public, academic or other library. MLS, BA 
(Russian), also French, Spanish, science fic- 
tion. 5 yrs.' non-professional work in catalog- 
ing, serials, reserve/circulation. P.R. Dunham, 
Box 84, Summit Star Rt., Blodgett, OR 97326. 


MLS 775, grad. degree integrated field; 4 yrs.’ 
teaching humanities, Prefer school, academic, 
federal reference & serials. Write B-719-W. 





DOCTORATE IN MEDIA to be completed sum- 
mer 1976. Available for full-time employment 
September. Prefer teaching in educational 
media, reference, or children's literature; or 
director of media on academic level. 4 yrs.’ 
professional library experience; MA in English; 
MSLS from ALA-accredited school; college and 
university teaching experience; published. 
Write J. Thomas, 2014 Minor Rd., Charlottes- 
ville, VA 22903, or phone (804) 296-0485. 


FEBRUARY 1976 


XS o 





GENERAL LIBRARIAN. Accred. MLS, catalog- 
ing, technical services experience (SuDocs, 
corporate), translations from French, Hispanic 
languagas: Seeking appropr. tech, or reader 
svcs. placement, Librarian |, Il, or GS-7,9 level. 
Resume avail. Write B-720-W. 


EXPERIENCE in directing college and public 
libraries, and in building, planning, acquisi- 
tions. Dewey cataloging. Prefer warm area. 
Write B721-W. 


LIBRARIAN, MINISTER, CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATOR seeks position in.a Christian college 
using some or all fields of competency. BA, 
MLS ('55), MS ('64) + seminary (no Hebr.), 
ordained '55—experienced in all fields. Served 
as college head In., seminary asst. In. (cat.), 
rural pastorates, and missionary to Choctaw 
Indians, Also managed several large estates 
as executor, conservator. Avail. Spring '76. 
R. L. Mabson, 3754 Highland Pk., Memphis, 
TN 38111. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


CANADA. Collections coordinator to develop 
and coordinate selection policies for the Sir 
George Williams and Loyola campuses. Re- 
sponsibilities include preparing annual book 
budget and representing Concordia Univ. Ls. 
in cooperative collection programs with other 
libraries, Qualifications include library sci- 
ence degree; 8 yrs.' professional experience, 
largely in collection development; familiarity 
with the world of publishing. Fluency án 
French essential. Salary scale under negotia- 
tion but likely to be in range of $18,000— 
$25,000. Please send application with curricu- 
lum vitae to Margaret Kvetan, Staff Relations 
Off., Library, Concordia University, 1455 Bou- 
levard de Maisonneuve West, Montreal, Que- 
bec H3G 1M8, (514) 879-2846. 


OKLAHOMA. Humanities librarian. Head of 
humanities division in academic library of 
over 1 million vols. Full responsibility for ref- 
erence service and collection development. 
Supervise 1 professional, 1 nonprofessional, 
and 3 students. Serve on the Library's Di- 
rector’s Administrative Council and commit- 
tees concerned with library operation. Re- 
quired master’s degree from ALA-accredited 
library school, bachelor’s or master’s degree 
in the humanities, At least 5 yrs.’ experience 
in an academic library position related to 
public service in the humanities. $12,600 mini- 
mum for 12-mo. academic appointment. Send 
resume to Norris K. Maxwell, Asst. Ln., State 
University, Stillwater, OK 74074. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Library Director. A gradu- 
ate-degree-granting institution with a cur- 
rent enrollment of over 11,000 students. Re- 
sponsibilities include directing a library staff 
of 28 professional librarians and 41 supportive 
members in developing a growing collection. 
Applicants must have an MLS degree from an 
ALA-accredited school; doctorate preferred. 
Considerable administrative experience in an 
academic library of substantial size required. 
Must demonstrate. judgment, initiative, and 
tact. Ability to relate to faculty, staff, stu- 
dents, and administration essential. Salary— 
maximum $25,000; 12-month contract; 24 
days' vacation; faculty fringe and retirement 
benefits. Letters of inquiry with resumes 
should be sent to Ms. Artemis Kares, Search 
Committee, J.Y. Joyner Library, East Carolina 
University, Greenville, NC 27834. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


WASHINGTON. Director. Administer all opera- 
tions of modern 200,000 vol. facility. Doctorate 
pret; min: MLS + additional post-bacc. de- 
gree, 10 a pron lib. exp., primarily admin. 
$18,500 min., faculty status, fringe benefits + 
moving allowance. Appt. no later than Aug. 1. 
Apply with vitae and refs. by March 8 to Off. 
of Provost, Lib. Search Comm., Pacific Luth- 
eran Univ., Tacoma, WA 98447. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 


NEW MEXICO, Assistant dean for technical 
services. Essentials are 6 yrs.' administrative 
experience in a university or research library; 
direct supervisory experience in cataloging, 
acquisitions, or serials; experience in auto- 
mated.systems (preferably in the uses of 
OCLC); demonstrated organizational abilities 
with strong leadership qualities; MLS with a 
second master's or doctorate; active partici- 
pation in state, regional, and national library 
associations. Highly desirable: good publica- 
tion record; managerial experience in a large 
technical service division; teaching experi- 
ence. The present technical staff includes 13 
full-time piesa 4 paraprofessionals, 
and a total library budget of $2.7 million. Mini- 
mum salary $20,000. Full faculty status in- 
cluding tenure and sabbaticals, with faculty 
rank to be negotiated with the dean of library 
services. Position is available immediately. 
Send resumes and three references by Marc 

1, 1976, to G. Martin Ruoss, Chrprsn., Search 
Committee for Asst. Dean of Technical Ser- 
vices, Zimmerman Library, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87131. (505) 277-5961. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer, actively seeking minority candidates. 


INDIANA. Reference librarians. TWO VACAN- 
CIES. Assignments in both positions include 
reference service, liaison work with teaching 
faculty, and participation in collection de- 
partment, etc. ALA-accredited MLS, 2 yrs.’ 
academic library reference experience de- 
sirable, 1) Open January 1, 1976. Emphasis on 
American and English literature, foreign lan- 
guages and literature, and related disciplines. 
Second master's in literature/language; read- 
ing knowledge of at least 1 modern European 
language desirable. 2) Open July 1, 1976. Em- 
hasis on social science, education, and re- 
ated disciplines. Second master's in educa- 
tion or social sciences; reading knowledge 
of 1 modern European language desirable. 
Positions carry faculty status and responsi- 
bilities. Salary $10,000 or more depending on 
qualifications and experience. Deadline for 
applications March 1, 1976. Request applica- 
tion and detailed notice of vacancy (please 
specify) from John Thomas, Pers, Off., Li- 
braries AVC, Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, IN 47907. An equal-access, equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 


INDIANA. Life sciences librarians. Directs op- 
erations of life sciences library, which has 
principal responsibility for library service to 
School of agriculture: agronomy, botany and 
plant pathology, and animal sciences, as well 
as to department of biological sciences of the 
School of science, and separate collections for 
forestry—horticulture, biochemistry, entomol- 
ogy, and agricultural engineering. Desired 
qualifications include master's degree in li- 
brary science (ALA-accredited), and in agri- 
culture, biological sciences, or related areas. 
Record of successful experience in manage- 
ment of library in agriculture/science/tech- 
nology fields, experience with, or knowledge 
of computer-based information retrieval sys- 
tems. Position carries faculty status and re- 
Sponsibilities. Salary $15,000 or more depend- 
ing on qualifications. Deadline for applica- 
tions March 1, 1976, Request application and 
detailed notice of vacancy from John Thomas, 
Pers. Off., Libraries/AVC, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, IN 47907. An equal-access, 
equal-opportunity employer. 





COLORADO. Art and architecture librarian. 
Holds faculty status. Directs the art and archi- 
tecture library, a branch of 45,000 vols. Fifth- 
year degree in library science and 3 yrs.' rele- 
vant library experience. In addition, a master's 
degree in the arts or architecture is highly de- 
sirable. Salary $12,500 minimum. Position 
now open. Apply to John Lubans, Jr., Univer- 
Sity of Colorado Libraries, Boulder, CO 80309. 
zm equal-employment, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Technical services librarian, 
Directs all acquisitions and cataloging activ- 
ities. Experience with acquisitions and LC 
classification required. Knowledge of OCLC 
and other automated systems desired. MLS 
required, additional graduate work preferred. 
Applications will be accepted until March 31, 
1976. Position will be open July 1, 1976. Mini- 
mum salary of $12,000. Send resume with ref- 
erences to Donald E. Riggs, Dir. of Ls. and 
Media Services, Concord College, Athens, WV 
24712. An equal-opportunity employer. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 2 positions open July 1976. 
(1) Major responsibility in cataloging with 
Some work in reference, participation in 
teaching library research course, and working 
with academic departments. MLS + advanced 
subject degree, experience in cataloging and 
information science (OCLC experience desir- 
able), and knowledge of German and Russian 
preferred. (2) Versatile person who can work 
well in cataloging and reference, and other 
areas of the library. Some time will be devoted 
to t»aching and reference work, remainder 
of time to be utilized in cataloging, work with 
academic departments, and assistance in 
other areas of the library, particularly govern- 
ment documents. MLS -- advanced subject 
degree in the sciences, knowledge of informa- 
tion science and OCLC, and good command 
of 2 or more foreign languages desirable. Both 
positions are faculty appointments in the De- 
partment of Library Resources with full faculty 
status and benefits including TIAA/CREF. 
Base salary of $11,000—$12,000. Send letter of 
application and resume to Yates M. Forbis, 
Dir./Chrprsn., Department of Libra Re- 
sources, Boyd Lee Spahr Library, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, PA 17013. An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


INDIANA. Assistant or associate professor of 
library science for a faculty vacancy in the 
Library Science Department. Must have spe- 
cialty in school media center administration 
and audiovisual instructional materials, As- 
signment may include supervision of students 
enrolled in field experiences in addition to 
teaching of library science courses in special- 
ty area, Master's degree in library science 
and doctorate in library science or in educa- 
tional technology required. Must have 3—5 
yrs.' experience as a media center specialist 
and 1 yr. teaching experience at college or 
university level. Salary $12,250—$16,000. Send 
resume to Marina E. Axeen, Chrprsn., Dept. 
of Library Science, Ball State University, 
Muncie, IN 47306. Applications requested by 
February 20, 1976. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 


GEORGIA. Assistant professor of librarianship. 
Teaching responsibility for graduate courses 
in the automation-information science area 
and 3 of the following areas listed in order 
of preference: 1) government publications, 2) 
research methods, 3) special libraries, 4) li- 
brary administration. Fair share of faculty load 
of committee work, counseling, and directing 
independent study and student seminars. Sal- 
ary range $13,000—$15,000, plus 2/9 for summer 
quarter appointment. TÍAA, social security, 
and other fringe benefits. Qualifications in- 
clude master's degree from an ALA-accred- 
ited program, Ph.D. completed or expected 
by September 1977, experience in appropriate 
teaching areas, and evidence of professional 
and/or research involvement. Available Sep- 
tember 1, 1976. Application deadline March 
15th. Send resume and letter of application 
to Director, Div. of Librarianship, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, GA 30322. An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 


ARIZONA. Assistant professor. Teach school 
librarianship courses, includiag reference. 
Doctorate + graduate degree in librarianship. 
School library experience desirable. Salary 
around $14,000. Begin August 16, 1976. Send 
letter and vita before February 15 to Personnel 
Committee, Box FLS, College of Education, 
State University, Tempe, AZ 85281. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ILLINOIS. Audio-visual librarian to assume 
responsibility for audio-visual and young adult 
collections and programming. MLS from ALA- 
accrcdited school required, some experience 
desired. Standard fringe benefits. Salary 
$13,346—$16,223. Send resume and have cre- 
dentials forwarded to City Librarian, Decatur 
dic Library, 247 E. North St., Decatur, IL 


PENNSYLVANIA. 2 positions. (1) Head of chil- 
dren's services. Coordinates services in main 
library and 2 branches, works. directly with 
staff and children, and consults with other 
ublic libraries in 2-county area. Some public 
ibrary experience, including supervisory, pre- 
ferred. MLS. Salary range $11,554—$14,383 with 
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excellent benefits. (2 Branch head. New 
small branch library to open in early winter. 
Some public library experience preferred. 
MLS. Salary range $9,592—$12,426 with excel- 
lent benefits. Write Kenneth G. Sivulich, 
Exec. Dir., Erie Metropolitan Library, 3 S. Perry 
Sq., Erie, PA 16501. 





VIRGINIA. Director of public library system. 
Prefer applicant with MLS. Public library 
background with a minimum of 5 yrs.' experi- 
ence in administrative capacity. Must have 
ability to innovate, initiate, and work effec- 
tively with others. To direct staff of 64 full and 
part-time, including 7 librarians. Minimum 
salary $15,732. Regular city benefits. Chal- 
lenging opportunity in city of 135,000. 4 li- 
braries, 1 of 15,000 sq. ft. under construction. 
Send resume and letter of application before 
February 28, 1976, to Gladys aywood, Secy., 
Advisory Board, 12465 Warwick Blvd., Newport 
News, VA 23606. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


STATE LIBRARY 


NEW JERSEY. Coordinator technical services. 
New position to administer all acquisition, 
cataloging, processing services for research 
library. Book budget of $190,000; collections 
total 500,000. Opportunity to reorganize tech- 
nical services section and assist in staff de- 
velopment: to explore computerized opera- 
tions (including use of OCLC). Salary range 
$17,303—$23,358 with generous state fringe 
benefits. Under classified Civil Service within 
Department of Education. MLS + at least 5 
yrs.' professional experience including 3 yrs.’ 
administrative, technical, or specialized work 
in connection with technical services func- 
tions. Administrative and supervisory skills, 
and background in computer applications to 
technical services required. Send resume to 
David C. Palmer, Acting Dir., New Jersey State 
Library, 185 W. State St., Trenton, NJ 08625. 
(609) 292-6200. An equal-opportunity employer. 


OHIO. Head, reference and information ser- 
vices. Special library for state government 
and interlibrary services. Supervises reference 
staff of 11. MLS, 5 yrs.’ professional and ad- 
ministrative experience required. Beginning 
salary $15,475. Position open April 1976. Send 
resume to Catherine Mead, Asst. State Ln., 
The State Library of Ohio, 65 S. Front St., 
Columbus, OH 43215. An equal-opportunity 
employer, 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
panne dg lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York, 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La- 
Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
pt Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive "Want Lists" invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 
INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, 
carries one of the most comprehensive inven- 
tories of periodical backfiles. We invite in- 
quiries for complete sets, runs, volumes, and 
issues required. We also buy scientific and 
scholarly journals in all fields for cash or credit. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


BACK ISSUES—any title, any date, any ques- 
tions. Way’s Magazines Unlimited, Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 
Send want lists for immediate attention, Maga- 
ane os a Dept. AL, 145 W. 29 St., New York, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


LIBRARY PROMOTION. Public relations and 
program consultation. Enhance your image, 
attract more patrons, give them better service, 
and make them happier. Bunnie Gill, Box 364, 
Algonquin, IL 60102. 


TIRED of filing proofslips? LC cataloging with 
5 cumulative indexes: $3.75 per week, Marc 
Research, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 





LIBRARY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYS- 
TEM available. New concept provides a com- 
plete reporting system with emphasis on cost- 
control techniques. Installation includes per- 
sonnel training and M OP service. Irving 
Eid pus: Cons., 8655 N. Olcott Ave., Niles, 


MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. Marc Re- 
search. Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


WANTED TO BUY 


COLOR PLATE BOOKS before 1865, Natural his- 
tory, views, atlases, etc. by Audubon, Gould, 
Ackermann Publications, etc, We will consider 
incomplete books outwardly in bad condition 
—the plates being of main importance. J. N. 
Bartfield Books, Inc., 45 W. 57 St., New York, 
NY 10019; (212) PL 3-1830. 
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AUTHOR / SUBJECT 


A 
ACCREDITATION 
DCLA opposes ban, 587 
manual revised, 116 
process, 552—54 
programs (1972 standards), 222, 502 
statement on employment, 38 
University of S. Florida library science/ 
audiovisual program, 580 


ACTION LINE, 413, 461, 529, 596-97, 642 


. ADVISORY GROUP ON NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL, 665 
AGING 
"Youth conference on older Americans," 686 
ALTERNATIVES IN PRINT 75—76, 689 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 
brochure, 686 
Powell, Judith, 414—15 
Washington office, 650—51 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES, 35, 42 
editor's independence affirmed and account- 
ability reassigned by Council, 477 
editor's report to Exec. Board, 370 
staff appointments, 558 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ALA Report, 1973-74, available, 115 
affiliates and affiliations, 36 
Annual conferences, See city of conference 
(San Francisco Conference, 1975) 
ballots, letter, 420 
Bicentennial Reading Lists, 297, 368, 446; 
letters, 525; Wall Street Journal editorial, 
535 
book review column tested, 612 1 
Booklist, 34—35; to review multi-media kit, 
244 
budget requests, 1975—76, at Exec. Board 
spring mtg., 367 
Centennial commemorative "collection" for 
sale, 372 
Centennial committee, 297 
Centennial programs, 114 
Committee on Accreditation manual 
revised, 116 
conference dates, 36 
` division presidents meeting, 36 
Executive Board, spring (1975) meeting, 
367-68, 370, 373; fall (1975) meeting, 639 
goals and objectives, 230, 231 
Martin, Allie Beth, 546—47 
revised draft, 35, 39—41 
"Guidelines for Information Services," 
294—95 
headquarters building program, 36; 
agreement terminated, 367 
honorary members, 36, 38 
hotline at headquarters, 557 
IRS secret file, 277 
Membership and Subscription services 
reorganization, 35 
Membership total; 1975, 446 
Midwinter conferences, See Midwinter 
Meeting 
new committees, 557 
Nominating Committee repoit, 610—11 
ombudsperson, 230 
organization affairs, letter, 128—29 
overhead costs, headquarters, 35 


Public Relations Board to conduct : 


communication audit of ALA, 35; study, 


230 
publications, 557 
publishing report, 34 
round tables' relationship to, 370 
Vavrek, Bernard, 294—95 
Washington Office, 648—50; report, 35—36 
"What Americans Are Reading" project, 676 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SOCIETY, 557 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
financial outlook, 223 
rejects advertising ban, 140 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR INFORMATION 
SCIENCE, 673-74 
Wright, Christopher, 8-9 
ARBUTHNOT LECTURE, 1975, 116—17 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 
student service booklets, 687 
. Washington office, 653—54 
ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
annual salary survey, 690 
Washington office, 652—53 
AWARDS, CITATIONS AND PRIZES 
ALA Award winners, 1975, 155, 232, 547 
awards deadline, 37—38 
Batchelder award, 280 
Beta Phi Mu award, 547 
Campbell, Francis Joseph, citation, 547 
Catholic Library Association awards, 280 
Dana, John Cotton, award, 547 
Dartmouth Medal, 547, 685 
Day, Clarence, award, 547 
Downs, Robert B., award, 38 
Exceptional Service /Award, 547 
Gay Book award 547 
Grolier Foundation award, 547, 687 
Hammond Inc. Library award, 687 
Jones-Howard-World Book award, 676 
LRRT Research award, 248, 684 
Library PR prizes, 285, 501, 547 
Lippincott Award, 547 
Mann, Margaret, citation, 547 
Midwestern Books competition, 427 
Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, citation, 547, 665 
Newbery-Caldecott awards, 547 
Oberly, Eunice Rockwell, award, 547 
Olofson Memorial awards, 547 
Piercy, Esther J., award, 547 
Putnam, Herbert W., Fund award, 547 
School Library Media Program of the Year, 
276 
Scribner, Charles, Sons awards, 563 
Wilder, Laura Ingalls, medal, 155 
Wilson, H. W., Library Periodical award, 547 
Wilson, H. W., Scholarship, 152 


B 
Bergman, Sherrie S., 337 
BETA PHI MU, 152 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
"Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
Revision," 590 
“Filmmaking and video," (PLPG “In 
Demand” list) 619-20 
"Inflation," (PLPG “In Demand" list) 569-71 
“Library-related serials,” 613-14 
“Modern women,” (PLPG “In Demand” list) 
314-16 
“National Book Committee and National 
Library Week,” 207 
“Preservation of paper and books,” 110 


“Self mental help,” (PLPG “In Demand” list) 
678-81 
BICENTENNIAL 
planning programs, 146—47 
reading list project, 243—44 
BICENTENNIALIA, 501, 561—62, 686 
BINGHAM, GEORGE CALEB, 139-40 
Blei, Norbert, 96—104; letters, 200 
Bob, Murray L., 531 
Bobinski, George S., 592 
BOOK INDUSTRY AND TRADE, 250—51, 
312—13, 386—88, 434—35, 506—7, 567—68, 
618—19, 677—79 
Aveney, Brian, 364—65 
Bookman's Glossary, 248 
"Booktables" exhibit, letters, 199—200 
forum on book marketing, 343—44 
Macmillan firings, letters, 4, 198, 199 
Macmillan juvenile list, 343 
Mason, Ellsworth, 135; letter, 264 
poetry publications, 677—78 
publishing's financial forecast, 79—80 
small presses, 28—30 
Third World book dealers, 247 
vanity publishing, letter, 68—69 
West Coast publishing, 678 
Whole Earth Center, 148—49 
BOOK PRESERVATION 
freeze drying, letter, 422—23 
Smith, Richard D., 108—10 
BOOKMOBILE SERVICES 
Blei, Norbert, 96—104; letters, 200 
oldest bookmobile, 453 
Washington County (Miss.) microfiche 
card catalog, 363 
BOORSTIN, DANIEL J. 
appointment, 325, 397, 446, 518, 527, 535, 
582, 629, 644 
letters, 455, 526, 597; November cover 


Cc 


Cahalan, Thomas H., 419 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 82 
CANADIAN LITERATURE 
Richler, Mordecai, 24—27 
CATALOGING 
AACR revision policy statements, 304 
Baltimore County PL microfilm catalog, 636 
British Library initiates pilot cataloguing in 
publication, 580 
cross-reference card set, 687 
Dewey Decimal survey, 218 
Edgar, Neal L., 602—7 
Gorman, Michael, 599—601 
Hagler, Ronald, 607 : 
Hebrew/English typewriter, 616 
IFLA publications, 684 
nonprint materials, 689 
RTSD response to criticism of ISBD, 231—32 
Richmond, Phyllis A., 606 
Spalding, C. Sumner, 604—5 
Urban Vocabulary, 687 
videodisc catalog cards, 682—83 
Wilson Cards discontinued, 271 : 
CENTENNIAL VIGNETTES, 283, 347, 404, 465, 
539, 592, 637 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE, 1976 
tentative outline, 34 
CHILDREN'S MATERIALS 
Canadian children's literature, journal for 
analysis of, 433 
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bibliography available, 563 
The Library: Our Learning Resource 
Center, 249 
McHargue, Georgess, 166-67 
Pierpont Morgan library exhibit 
catalog, 616 
CHILDREN'S SERVICES 
Children's Dinner Theatre, 608 
Community information files, guide to 
establishing, 113 
Wilson, Phillis M., 7 
CIRCULATION SYSTEMS, 683 
CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT NETWORK 
Bicentennial project, 12 
CLASSIFIED ADS. See table of contents 
each issue of AL 
Cole, John Y., 283 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Emory University buys part of Hartford 
Seminary Library collection, 538 
"Governance in academic libraries" 
videotape, 37 
Harvard to convert to LC standards, 338; 
correction, 452 
Journal of Academic Librarianship, 248 
library instruction audio slides, 688 
price increase in books and periodicals 
affecting budgets, 588 
"Standards for College Libraries," 548—49; 
draft, 80—81 
University of Arizona new building, 609 
University of Texas backlog, 588 
WPA Collection available, 142 
Conmy, Peter T., 465 
CONTINUING EDUCATION. See also, 
DATEBOOK, LIBRARY INSTITUTES AND 
WORKSHOPS 
Brahm, Walter, 288-89; letter, 452 
calendar, 306-7 
for library staffs, letter, 130 
model proposed, 83 
National Advisory Council report, 43 
COOPERATION 
California cooperative planning, 538—40 
Cicero (Ill.) P.L. and Morton Township 
school district, 81—82 
cooperative referral center, 21 
New England Library Board, 508 
school-community library, 566 
COPYRIGHT 
AAP guide, 567 
Australia boosts writers' income, 143—44 
Coalition for Fair Copyright Protection, 279 
House Judiciary hearing, 325, 409—411, 580 
interim copyright bill, 177 
legislation, 137—38 
letters, 4, 526, 597 
National Commission on New Technological 
Uses of Copyrighted Works, 462 
update, 344 
Williams and Wilkins case, 78, 209 
Xerox creating "copyright pool," 325 
COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 
grant proposal criteria, 629, 667—69 
grants made, 217, 281, 341 


DATEBOOK, 203, 262—63, 328—29, 398—99, 
448—49, 520—21, 594—95, 630—31 

De Gennaro, Richard, 456-57 

DUES 
Board subcommittee recommendations, 36 
letter, 128 
President's midwinter report, 230 


E 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


“National Advisory Council report on,43 — . 
Edgar, Neal L., 602-7 
EDUCATION. See also ACCREDITATION, 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 
COMLIP experiment, 428—30 
Community Information Specialists, 562 
Denver postgraduate program, 248 
Doctor of Library Science program, 248 
financial aids, 173, 248, 305, 404, 688 
graduate professional schools rated, 306 
health science librarianship program, 306 
Kohl, Herbert R., 158—62 
letters, 264, 419, 421—22, 526 
library school without walls, 615 
Manpower Statement review, 244 
new studies program at Pitt, 140—41 
NEXUS referral service, 562 
opportunities, survey of, 688 
Veaner, Allen B., 552—54 
Elder, Shirley, 74—77 
ELECTIONS 
ALA 1975 returns, 491, 493 
ALA nominations, 537 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
Affirmative Action packet, 572 
Affirmative Action Plan, Dayton & 
Montgomery Co. (Ohio) P.L., 621; U of 
Wisconsin-Madison Library, 572—573 
collective bargaining policy, 549 
Flextime scheduling, 436 
libraries and Affirmative Action, 173 
Manpower Statement review, 244 
pension reform legislation, 42—43 
personnel manuals, 690 
tax-sheltered pensions, 117 
vacation time and benefit survey, 407 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Jones retained, 612 
meetings, 33—36, 367—73, 639 


F 


FEDERAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 664—65 
Fenton, Peter, 337 

FIRES, 687 

Franklin, John Hope, 544—45 

Frantz, John C., 206-7 

Freedman, Roma Sachs, 539 

Fulton, Len, 28—30 


G 


Geller, Evelyn, 347 

GIFTS, 221—22 

Gorman, Michael, 599—601 

GOVERNMENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK AND LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS, 665 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
microform plan, 11—12 
Nader group criticism, 222 
SuDocs improvements, 655 


Hagler, Ronald, 607 
Harris, Michael H., 404 
Hoffman, David R., 33—36 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 82—83 

“In Demand." See individual listings under 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

INFORMATION INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION, 674 

INFORMATION SCIENCE, 247—48, 305, 377, 
502, 566 

INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
circulation records, 209, 271 
counterintelligence activities of FBI, 223 


"Freedom of 


UE. D Aq PS-E Y 
ormation . iC 36 


amended, 118° 
Freedom to Read Foundation trustee 
nomination, 683 
intellectual freedom manual, 561 
Kanawha County fact-finding team, 115—16, 
136, 212; letters, 68, 421 
Lacy, Dan, 545 : 
Merritt Humanitarian Fund, 246, 408 
Oregon referendum, 12—13 
papers of federal officials, 300 
Screw indictment, 561 
Severy firing in North Dakota, 580 
Show Me! seizure in New York, 518 
South African librarians, 497 
Terrell Bell speech, 214; Holley response, 
214-15 
Texas ruling on confidentiality, 470 
INTERLIBRARY LOAN 
California study, 341 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARIANSHIP 
American Library in Paris, 226-27 
Carl Milam lecture, 1974, 80 
IFLA Conference, 1974, 74—77 
International Relations Committee (ALA), 557 
IRAN NATIONAL LIBRARY, 587 


J 


Jacobs, Barbara, 211, 353—360, 487—88, 655, 
673 


Kincaid, Anne, 350—52 
Kohl, Herbert R., 158—62 


L 


Lacy, Dan, 545 
LIBRARIANS IN LITERATURE 
Moynahan article (Nov., 1974); letters, 6, 69 
LIBRARIANSHIP AS A PROFESSION 
Ethics Statement approved, 231 
Vogel, Betty, 293; letter, 333 
LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP 
Bergman, Sherrie S., 337 
The British Library Annual Report, 217 
De Gennaro, Richard, 456—57 
discarding books, alternatives, 144 
Fenton, Peter, 337 
humor, 224—25, 228—29 
librarian stabbed at desk, 213—14 
librarian-at-large day, 485 
"Media Religion" (Foster); letters, 4—5, 70, 
130—31, 134, 423 
Monsen, Gordon, Jr., 72 
Wright, Christopher, 226—27 
LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE, 425 ` 
LIBRARY AUTOMATION RESEARCH 
COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION, 305 
LIBRARY EDUCATION. See EDUCATION 
LIBRARY GRANTS, 465—66 
LIBRARY HISTORY. See CENTENNIAL 
VIGNETTES 
LIBRARY INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 
AASL/NASSP Institute, 173 
Affirmative Action Institute, 173, 572—73 
Brahm, Walter, 288—89; letter, 452 
calendar, 306-7 
IFC and OIF seminar, 116 
job search workshop, 489 
networking institute, 115 
telecommunications workshop, 38—39 
LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
budget deficits, 221 
Cleveland Public gains revenue, 629 
Committee for Full Funding for Education, 
648 
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ESEA program threatened, 404, 406 
federal fiscal year change, 634 
grants for women's educational equity, 
342—43 
Illinois PR grant, 536 
Japan/U.S. exchange bill, 466 
LSCA, 211—12, 470—71, 535 
library grants to states threatened by 
presidential veto, 446 
local public works bill, 407—8 
mentally retarded rights bill, 220 
Molz, R. Kathleen, 545—46 
O'Halloran, Charles, 290—992; letter, 418 
Pierce, Francis, 269 
revenue sharing, 209, 220, 278—79, 338, 341; 
. letter, 418 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Boorstin nomination, 325, 397, 446, 518, 535; 
ALA statement, 527, 529; appointment, 
582, 629, 644; letters, 455, 526, 597; 
James Madison Memorial Building, 271 
National Bibliographic Center, 459 
Processing Department, 662—64 
LIBRARY SERVICES ‘ 
^A American Indian filmstrip, 558. 
business information services, 147—48 
case of information heroism, 488—89 
circulating calculators, 89 
electric piano in music room, 609 
financial difficulties, 590 
gold panning materials, 608 
high schoolers run own library at home, 238 
independent study program, 84 
library TV ad upsets TV code authority, 
219—20 
local history projects, 686 
migrant workers service, 558 
neighborhood information center project, 
325, 412—13; letters, 452—53 
public relations programs, 239, 285—86 
Robbins Library (Mass.) Archive of 
Contemporary Music, 543 
Scents in the card catalog, 641 
Sculpture on loan, 148 
telephone health library in Boston, 246 
toy library for mentally handicapped, 19—21 
Vietnamese refugess, 558; material for, 596 
Western Union rate increases, 535-36 
LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS, 683 
LIBRARY UNIONS 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh rejects union, 
277-78 
Los Angeles Public’s librarian's guild 
conducts budget restoration campaign, 
271 
LOBBYING GROUPS, 648—54 


McCormick, Edith, 213—14, 666 
McHargue, Georgess, 166—67 
McKinven, Mary Jane, 219, 287, 648, 653—54, 
665, 671, 672 
McNamee, Gil, 350—352 
Mason, Ellsworth, 135; letter, 264 
MEMBERSHIP 
new dues effect, 370 
new member drive, 246 
new members, 300 
sweepstakes, 612 
MEDICAL LIBRARIES, 397 
MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
dues, 588 
views on national library program, 397 
MICROFORMS . 
fiche filer, 687 


- for permanent collections, 446 
ve id y ` 


microfiche readers, 305, 562—63 
MIDWINTER MEETING, 1975 
Association and Division actions, 232 
highlights, 154-57 
memorial resolutions, 232 
MIDWINTER MEETING, 1976 
advance information, 555—56 
"Cataloging in person," 684 
program, 675—76 
MIDWINTER MEETING, 1977 
Washington, D.C., selected, 35 
MINORITIES 
American Indian Librarians, 433 
Chicano studies, 78—79 
Ethnic Studies program, 565 
"Minorities and Women," 433 
Washington minority library power, 672 
Mitchell, Elizabeth Pryse, 664—65, 673 
Molz, R. Kathleen, 545—46 
Monsen, Gordon, Jr., 72 
MUSIC 
Sanson, Kenneth, 167—68 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS 
Children's books, 636-37 
National Institute of Arts and Letters to 
sponsor, 459—60 
NATIONAL BOOK COMMITTEE 
disbands, 16 
Frantz, John C., 206-7 
letter, 333 
NATIONAL CHILDREN'S BOOK WEEK 
theme, 498 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 
members appointed to White House 
Conference advisory committee, 402 
National Program for Library and Information 
Services, second draft issued, 16—17; final 
draft issued, 272—73 
Trezza appointment, 16—17 
Washington role, 669—70 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
HUMANITIES, 672 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, 671 
NATIONAL LIBRARIANS ASSOCIATION, 541 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, 673 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1975 
ALA will administer, 367—68 
lobbying in Congress, 342 
President Ford's message on, 271 
programs, 35, 41—42, 424 
theme, 218 
West Va. Library Association, 427 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1976 
Texas Library Association, 684 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
national clearinghouse proposal, 13 
Office of Science Information Service, 
670—71 
NEWMAN, RALPH, 629 
NETWORKS OF LIBRARIES 
Midwest regional library network, 341 
new projects, 461 
OCLC interlibrary loan subsystem, 462 
WICHE grants, 535 
NEW YORK CITY CONFERENCE, 1980 
conference dates set, 35 
NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 152 


o 


OFFICE OF LIBRARIES AND LEARNING 
RESOURCES, 271, 655—56, 661—62 

O'Halloran, Charles, 290—92 

OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 152 


: ‘ON MYM ND, 7 , 72,13 2 06—07, : 
414-15, 456-57, 531, 582 


PAPERBACKS, 32, 107, 168, 251, 313, 435, 507, 
568, 619, 679 
Pierce, Francis, 269 
Plotnik, Arthur, 174—75, 240-41, 243, 272—74, 
400, 412-13, 459, 582, 590, 648—50, 650—51, 
652—53, 655—664, 665—66, 667—71, 674 
POETRY, 677—78 
PORNOGRAPHY 
survey effect of 1973 court decision, 219 
U.S. government "forum" shopping, 561 
Powell, Judith, 414—15 
PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES 
public ownership discussed, 402 
tapes and documents, legislation to 
preserve, 118 
PRISON LIBRARIES 
Inside-Outside, 432 
New York budget cuts, 531 
San Francisco County jails, 302 
Survey of Library and Information Problems 
in Corrections, 558 
Weird Harold donation, 282; letters, 420—21 
PRISONS 
National Prison Directory, 558 
Women Behind Bars, 558 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Amherst (N.Y.) cable TV program, 284—85 
Arlington (Mass.) Dexter House demolished, 
284 
Atlanta (Ga.) valentine, 286 
Bethlehem (Pa.) receives bank funds, 587 
Chelsea (Mass.) coupon exchange, 284 
Columbus (Ohio) director charges 
discrimination in distribution of county 
funds, 518 
Copper Queen (Bisbee, Ariz.), history, 539 
Denver (Colo.) history program, 87 
Enoch Pratt (Md.) consumer survival kit, 285 
Free Library of Philadelphia's patron 
nicknames, 543 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Watch-a-book-review, 284 
Haskell Free Library and Opera House, 542 
Huntsville (Ala.) Bicentennial program, 
542—43 
Medford (Mass.) Academy Awards night, 543 
Michigan tax credit for gifts, 588 
Montclair (N.J.) women's information center, 
238 
New York trustee election, 152 
Onondaga Library System (N.Y.) coupon 
exchange, 284 
Orange County (Calif.) Spanish-speaking 
PR campaign, 302 
Osterhout Free Library (Pa.) television 
program, 237 
Pekin (III.) presidential visit, 608 
Queens Borough (N.Y.) branch closings, 
637—38 
Queens County (N.Y.) portabranch, 237 
St. Louis (Mo.) reduces budget, 276 
San Francisco bicentennial budget, 211; 
new library support, 237 
Seattle mgt. study, 138—39; letter, 264 
Sheridan County (Wyo.) kite flying contest, 
641 
South Brunswick (N.J.) "Patron of the week 
contest," 147 
Rugby (Tenn.) new library, 18—19 
Winnebago (Neb.) new Indian library 
project, 285, 494—96 
Winston, Adelaide, 16—17 
Youngstown and Mahoning (Ohio) coupon 
"campaign, 543 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, 239, 285—86, 501 
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PUBLISHERS LIBRARY PROMOTION GROUP 
“in Demand” lists. See individual listings 
under BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


RECRUITING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 

Hickey article (Nov., 1974); letters, 5—6, 
69—70, 129—30, 199 

manpower study available, 338 

REFERENCE SERVICES 

cooperative referral center, 21 

"The exchange," 685 

flower show on slides, 19 

reference interview video tape, 565 

sea library, 87—88 

Symposium on Management of Reference, 
247 

toll-free reference center, 19 

training film available, 685 

Vavrek, Bernard, 294-95 


REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Access, 435 

Allen, Lawrence A., Continuing Education 
Needs of Special Librarians, 112 

American Denim, 568 

American Film: Journal of the Film and 
Television Arts, 679 

Baylor, Byrd, and Tom Ingram, They Put on 
Masks, 166 

Berninghausen, David K., Flight trom 
Reason, 171 

Bird, Traveller, The Path to Snowbird 
Mountain, 166 

The Black World in Children’s Literature, 616 

Bonge, Lyle, The Sleep of Reason, 618 

Book Digest, 30—31 

Brooks, Jean S., and David L. Reich, The 
Public Library in Non-Traditional 
Education, 112—138 

Brown, Dee, The Westerners, 106—7 

Childers, Thomas, The Information Poor in 
America, 307 

Clark, Ann Nolan, Year Walk, 108 

Classroom Projects Using Photography, 566 

Clements, Bruce, / Tell a Lie Every So Often, 
108 

Creative Computing, 435 

Critical Inquiry, 30 

D, 31 

Dary, David A., The Buffalo Book, 107-8 

Dessauer, John, Book Publishing, 113 

Different Drummer, 31 

Ebon, Martin, Saint Nicholas: Life and 
Legend, 678-79 

Evaluation of Alternative Curricula, 171 

Fasting: the Ultimate Diet, 618 

Federal Scientific and Technical 
Communication Activities, 566 

Fife, Dale, Ride the Crooked Wind, 166—67 

Five Tales of Adventure, 564 

Folsom, Frank, Red Power on the Rio 
Grande, 166 

Forman, James, Life and Death of Yellow 
Bird, 166 

Front Lines: Soldiers' Writings from Vietnam, 
621 

Gadget: The Newsletter for Grown Up Kids, 
618 

Gottlieb, Gerald, Children's Books and Their 
Illustration, 616 

Guyton, Theodore, Unionization: the 
Viewpoint of Librarians, 171 

Handcrafters' News, 568 

Harleston, Rebekah M., and Carla J. Stoffle, 
Administration of Government Document 
Collections, 170—71 


Hillard, Jan 

Illinois Issues, 313 

Information Times, 307 

Kirk, Ruth, and Richard Daugherty, Hunters 
of the Whale, 167 

Kotzwinkle, William, Swimmer in the Secret 
Sea, 506 

Kusche, Lawrence David, The Bermuda 
Triangle Mystery—Solved, 287 

The Liberty Cap, 564 

LIST: Library and Information Services 
Today, 684 

Lubans, John, Educating the Library User, 
170 

McKown, Robin, Mark Twain, 107 

Matchbox, 568 

Measuring the Quality of Library Service: A 
Handbook, 170 

Mecca, 30 

Midatlantic Review, 567 

Mittleider, Jacob R., More Food from Your 
Garden, 506 

Mountain Review, 250 

National Geographic World, 563—64 

New York Business, 313—14 

Nickel, Mildred, Steps to Service, 171 

Oboler, Eli, The Fear of the Word (Dec., 
1974); letter, 134 

Parish, Helen Rand, Estebanico, 108 

Plotnik, Arthur, Library Life—American 
Style, 559 

Poptopping, 567 

Postal World, 507 


Profil d'un Centre Documentaire Multimedia, 


685—86 

Railroad Maps of the United States, 621 

Readings in Descriptive Bibliography, 112 

Science Fair Project Index, 565—66 

Science Fiction, 168—69 

Scoppettone, Sandra, Trying Hard to Hear 
You, 106 

Security: Secondary School Resource 
Centers, 617 

Seidman, Lawrence lvan, Once in the 
Saddle, 106 

Smith, Philip, New Directions in Book 
Binding, 614 

Sneve, Virginia Driving Hawk, Betrayed, 166 

Steiner, Stan, The Tiguas, 166 

Tamarin, Alfred, We Have Not Vanished, 166 

Terrell, John Upton, Pueblos, Gods and 
Spaniards, 106; Sioux Trail, 106 

Tracks: A Journal of Artists' Writings, 507 

Tsuneishi, Warren M., and others, /ssues in 
Library Administration, 171 

Tucker, Hoxie, Mud Show, 678 

Vacation, 251 

West Coast Review of Books, 388 

White Collar, 567 

The Whole Kids Catalog, 567 

Windsor, Patricia, Something's Waiting for 
You, Baker D., 106 

Writings on Italian-Americans, 505 

Richler, Mordecai, 24—27 
Richmond, Phyllis A., 606 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE, 1975 
advance information, 47—52, 245, 299 
conference report, 473—84; correction, 526 
exhibits, 353—55, 358—60 
Kincaid, Anne and Gil McNamee, 350—52 
program highlights, 348—49 

SCHOOL MEDIA CENTERS, 247, 301, 374—75, 
431, 498, 565—66, 616—17, 685—86 
Birmingham (Ala.) approves financing 

accreditation, 338 
ESEA Title I! program, 374-75 


"rog the Year, 247, 498 
new standards available, 113 
School Media Quarterly, 566 
SCIENCE FICTION 
Miller, Dan, 168—69 
SERIALS 
CONSER project, 560—61 
duplicates exchange union, 684 
exchanging serials for microforms, 684 
ISAD conference, 10—11; letter, 128 
Library Quarterly articles, 687 
The Serials Librarian, 375 
Serials Review, 375 
Union lists available, 689 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES ROUND TABLE 
Midwinter 1975 resolutions, 244—45 
new clearinghouse editor, 558 
SOURCES. See table of contents January— 
March issues of AL 
SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
13-14 
Spalding, C. Sumner, 604—5 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
annual meeting, 1975, 400 
dues increase, 223 
STAFF COMMITTEE ON MEDIATION, 
ARBITRATION, AND INQUIRY 
Action Report (Faye A. Lander), 234—36 
Action Report (J. Michael McConnell), 
549—51 
STANDARDS 
National Commission updates National 
Inventory of Library Needs, 446 
STATE LIBRARIES 
New York State Legislative Reference 
Library saved by veto, 446 
State Library Agencies: A Survey Project, 689 
STATISTICS 
library statistical handbook, 176 


T 


TECHNICAL SERVICES, 247, 304—5, 377, 427, 
499, 560—61, 615—106, 684, 687 
TELEVISION 
cable handbook, 504 
cable TV report, 380 
CBS Evening News, videotapes available of, 
397 
"Dialogue '76," 686 
Educational TV report, 505 
Kids Alive, 432 
Ourstory program, 686 
PBS shows available, 689 
rental equipment, 432 
schools licensed to videotape newscasts, 
215, 280 
self-study course, 504 
Teacher Guides to Television, 690 


U 


Ulveling, Ralph A., 637 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 43 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 142-43 


v 


Vavrek, Bernard, 294—95 
Veaner, Allen B., 552—54 
Vogel, Betty, 293 


Ww 


WASHINGTON 

library agencies, 647—674 
WEST VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 152 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY 
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ing, 280—281, 469 
legislation, 78, 177 


= Wilkins, John, 637-38, 672 


Wilson, Phillis M., 7 

Winston, Adelaide, 16—17 

WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 152 
Wright, Christopher, 8—9, 226—27 
WYOMING LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 152 


Y 


YOUNG ADULT MATERIALS 
Best Books for Young Adults, 
announcement, 563 
gay themes guidelines, 541 
Peck, Richard 106-8 
YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, 247, 301, 362, 373, 
433, 498, 563—64, 616, 687 
YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION, 687 


PEOPLE 


Abramo, Peggy, Itr., 452 
Ackerman, Page, appt. to board, 318; 
retirement, 574 

Alberton, Christopher, Itrs., 128, 198 
Allen, Susan M., Itr., 68 

Allen, Wanda R., appt., 151 
Anderson, Esta, award, 547 
Anderson, Janet, Itr., 419 

Anderson, Mary Jane, photo, 34 
Applebaum, Edward, photo, 663 

Asp, William G., appt., 402 
Austin, Arlita, appt., 93 

Aveney, Brian, appt., 573 

Avram, Henriette, photo, 664 

Ayrault, Margaret W., award, 547 
Badgley, Ken, photo, 365 

Baker, Elaine D., Itr., 423 

Bailey, Louise F., award, 547 

Baker, Phyllis, appt., 151 

Bassett, Wayne, elected, 152 

Bates, Henry E., Jr., appt., 404 
Baumbach, Jonathan, photo, 506 
Bawden, Nina, photo, 355 

Bayless, June E., Itr., 597 

Beach, Robert F., retirement, 252, 318 
Beasley, James, appt., 622 

Bebout, Lois, appt., 150 

Beilin, Viola M., Itr., 134 

Bell, Elsie L., appt., 317 

Bell, Marion, award, 152 

Bellina, Sherry Smith, award, 547 
Bender, David R., Itr., 70 

Beneduce, Anne, photo, 637 

Benson, Nettie Lee, retirement, 623 
Bergman, Sherrie S., appt. and photo, 252 
Berman, Sanford, photo, 154 

Berner, Richard C., honor, 152 
Bertram, James, biog. note and photo, 592 
Biblarz, Dora, Itr., 199—200 

Binder, Michael B., appt., 317 
Bingham, Rebecca, photo, 33 
Biteaux, Armand, photo, 365 

Bixler, Paul, Itr., 266 

Blanck, Jacob, biog. note, death, and 

photo, 216 

Blandy, Constance A., appt., 573 
Bodek, Muriel Pfaelzer, appt., 573 
Bone, Larry Earl, appt., 389 

Borden, Mary Frances, retirement, 318 
Born, Gerald, photo, 174 

Boss, Richard W., appt., and photo, 220—21 
Boyd, Bruni Verges, appt., 22 


Jan. 1-64, Feb. 65-124, Mar. 125—192, Ap. 193—256, M: 


FEBRUARY 1976 - 


Nag SEAS 

- Brahm, Walter, retiremen 
Brand, Oscar, photo, 355 
Brandhorst, W. T., appt., 397 
Brawner, Lee, photo, 299 
Bray, Robert Stuart, death, 152 
Brenner, Lawrence, Itr., 455 
Brett, William Howard, biog. note and photo, 465 
Bridegan, Willis E., Jr., appt., 573 
Britenbaker, Alice L., Itr., 129 
Brkic, Beverly T., Itr., 134 
Broderick, John C., appt., 252, 389 
Broderick, Patricia M., appt., 151 
Brooke, Ann, award, 547 
Brophy, Charles A., Jr., retirement, 152 
Broussard, Harry C., Itr., 452 
Brownlee, Jerry W., appt., 317 
Bruce, Dennis L., appt., 389 
Brydolf, Carol, photo, 148 
Bryson, Louise, Itr., 333 
Bucknell, Carolyn F., appt., 151 
Buder, Christine, elected, 318 
Buffum, Charles W., Itr., 335 
Burchinal, Lee, photo, 670 
Burk, Leslie, award, 547 
Burson, Phyllis S., appt., 93 
Burton, Susan T., appt., 151 
Burkhardt, Frederick H., photo, 155; 

resignation, 152 

Byrum, John D., Jr., award, 547 
Caldwell, John, appt., 252 
Callahan, Betty, appt., 151 
Campbell, Kathleen R., death, 389 
Canelas, Ms. Dale B., appt., 389 
Carlander, Amy, photo, 20 
Carmon, James, appt., 397 
Carnegie, Andrew, photo, 592 
Carnovsky, Leon, award, 547 
Carrick, Bruce R., appt., 317 
Carter, John M., appt., 151 
Cary, George D., appt., 462 
Casaday, Edith, photo, 496 
Case, Sara, photo, 649 
Chang, Henry, photo, 154 
Chap, Yeap Poh, photo, 506 
Chatterton, Leigh, appt., 151 
Chong, Eleanor, photo, 233 
Christian, Roger L., appt., 580 
Cinabro, Henry, photo, 174 
Clark, Grace M., retirement, 152 
Clark, Virginia, appt., 151 
Clarke, Concetta, award, 152 
Cleary, Beverly, photo, 358; award, 155 
Clemmer, Hildagarde, photo, 651 
Cline, Helen, photo, 175 , 
Cohn, Alan M., Itr., 69 
Cole, Elizabeth, photo, 299 
Cole, Fred, photo, 667 
Cole, Marie, award, 547 
Coleman, Jean, photo, 175 
Collins, David, photo, 174 
Colton, Flora, photo, 175 
Combs, Adele, appt., 317 
Conklin, Gladys, photo, 354 
Connor, Jean L., award, 547 
Cook, Jean, Itr., 419 
Cooke, Eileen, photo, 649 
Cooper, William C., appt., 317 
Corrigan, Ruth R., appt., 151 
Couper, Richard W., appt., 252 
Coward, Richard, appt., 252 
Crammer, Marjorie, photo, 239 
Cromien, Dorothy, memorial fund, 93 
Croneberger, Robert B., Jr., appt., 508 
Crowder, Dorothy, Itr., 597 
Crowe, Mary, appt., 151 
Curley, Arthur, appt., 389 
Curley, Walter, J. P., Jr., elected, 152 


Custer, Arline Kern, 

Custer, Benjamin, photo, 662 

Davies, Anne G., appt., 573 

Day, J. Dennis, elected, 152 

Deale, H. Vail, Itr., 264 

Decker, Jean S., Itr., 526 

Dempsey, Frank J., Itr., 69 

De Somogyi, Aileen, Itr., 69 

Detlefsen, Ellen G., appt., 573 

Devan, Christopher B., appt., 573 

Devine, L. David, appt., 151 

Di Tucci, Joseph, photo, 20 

Dix, William S., appt., 462 

Donahugh, Robert H., elected, 152 

Dondy, Emanuel, Itrs., 333, 420 

Doolittle, Gladys, death, 509 

Dougherty, Richard M., Itr., 597 

Douglas, Samuel, appt., 437 

Dowell, Arlene, Itr., 419 

Dowlin, Kenneth E., appt., 318 

Drazic, Milimir, appt., 151 

Droppers, Elizabeth, death, 252 

Dubberly, Ronald A., appt., 437 

Dunkin, Paul S., death, biog. note and photo, 
537 

Dunlap, Connie R., appt. and photo, 406 

Durkee, Douglas W., elected, 252 

Dutcher, Henry, photo, 636 

Dutelle, Thomas E., death, 252 

Eberle, Gerald, photo, 15 

Edahl, Adeline, photo, 175 

Edgar, Neal L., Itr., 198 

Edison, Thomas A., biog. note and photo, 637 

Eggers, Lolly, appt., 317 

EI Hadidi, Bahaa, appt., 150 

Elkins, Thelma, photo, 473 

Ellingsen, Gwen, Itr., 198 

Else, Carolyn, photo, 299 

Engelhart, Susan, photo, 653 

English, Randall, Itr., 6 

Epstein, Hank, photo, 365 

Epstein, Ruth C., retirement, 318 

Erb, Ann, Itr., 419 

Erickson, Harold, photo, 299 

Fairchild, Jill, photo, 88 

Fant, H. B., honor, 152 

Farris, Robert C., death, 509 

Farugue, Atavar, Itr., 419 

Feinberg, Renee, photo, 154 

Fast, Elizabeth T., Itrs., 4, 644; photo, 481 

Feng, Yen Tsai, photo, 154 

Ferguson, Rose B., photo, 641 

Ferretti, Christine, award, 152 

Field, Carolyn W., honor, 152; Itr., 130 

Field, F. Bernice, death, 93 

Fielders, Margaret G., elected, 152 

Filstrup, Janie, Itr., 333 

Fite, Alice E., appt., 397, 471 

Foos, Donald D., Itr., 130 

Foshay, William Ward, elected, 152 

Foster, Harry, Itr., 423 

Fowler, Hattie, Itr., 200 

Frame, Ruth, photo, 33 

Franklin, John Hope, photo, 478 

Freivogel, Elise F., honor, 152 

Frye, Larry, elected, 152 

Fuld, Stanley H., appt., 462 

Fuller, Harriet, appt., 318 

Funk, Charles E., Jr., appt. and photo, 622 

Gallozzi, Charles, retirement, 574 

Gamewell, Mary Katherine, appt., 150 

Garrison, Guy, Itr., 421 

Garvey, Mona, appt., 252 

Gary, Dorothy, Itr., 452 

Gay, Betty, photo, 475 

Gell, Marilyn, Itr., 130 

Gerhardt, Lillian, photo, 34 
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" Gibson, Barbara, Itr., 452 
Gillentine, Jane, Itr., 200 
Gillmore, Sally G., elected, 152 
Giral, Angela, appt., 573 
Gjellstad, Rolfe, appt., 573 
Goding, David, appt., 151 
Goldberger, Judy, photo, 174 
Gordon, Robert S., honor, 152 
Gordon, Roy W., Itr., 422—238 
Grant, George, biog. note and photo, 487—88 
Grieder, E. M., Itr., 6 
Groundwater, Jean l., retirement, 318 
Grove, Pearce, photo, 15 
Gruber, David, elected, 318 
Grumbach, Doris, photo, 387 
Grundt, Leonard, Itr., 333 
Guindon, Fran, Itr., 266 
Gulder, Frederick, Itr., 419 
Gustafson, Diane, photo, 21 
Gutierrez-Witt, Laura, appt., 622 
Haas, Warren J., appt., 318 
Hagel, Raymond C., Itr., 199 
Hall, Marcia, award, 547 
Hamann, E.G., appt., 573 
Hamilton, Alice, Itr., 335 
Hamilton, Virginia, photo, 232; award, 155 
Hammer, Donald, photo, 34, 174 
Hanchar, Mary, photo, 175 
Happ, George, appt., 151 
Harding, Thomas S., Itr., 644 
Harris, Patricia, photo, 174 
Harrison, John A., appt., 573 
Hartwell, Wayne N., death, 93 
Harwood, Karen, appt., 437 
Havick, Barbara, Itr., 419 
Hayes, Robert M., appt., 252 
Hearne, Betsy, photo, 174 
Hedges, Michael, award, 547 
Heffron, Paul T., appt., 389 
Heins, Ethel L., appt., 151 
Helfand, Esther, appt., 150 
Helfer, Joseph, appt., 437 
Helms, Arthur, award, 547 
Helmuth, Ruth Walter, honor, 152 
Hemphill, Jean F., appt., 151 
Henderson, Carol C., photo, 650 
Henning, Jeanne S., appt., 151 
Herling, John P., appt., 151 
Heron, David W., appt., 389 
Herring, Joan B., appt., 151 
Hersey, John, appt., 462 
Hill, Sarah, photo, 661 
Hinton, S. E., photo, 386 
Ho, Leo C., appt. and photo, 509 
Hoagland, Sr. Mary Arthur, elected, 252 
Hock, Paula, photo, 473 
Hoffman, Daniel, appt., 22 
Hoffman, William J., Itr., 5 
Hoffmann, Elena, Itr., 420—21; photo, 282 
Holley, Edward, Itr., 525; photo, 34, 157, 480 
Holloway, Ruth, photo, 143 
Holmes, Robert, photo, 663 
Hornback, Miriam, photo, 34 
Horton, Carolyn, Itr., 422—23 
Howard, Joseph, photo, 663 
Howard, Joseph H., appt., 389 
Hoy, Chris, photo, 175 
Hueting, Gail, Itr., 128 
Huff, Harriette Hughes, retirement, 252 
Hunn, Esther, retirement, 622 
Hunter, Mollie, photo, 117 
Ihrig, Alice Bennett, biog. note and photo, 150 
Irwin, Catherine, photo, 19 
Ishimoto, Carol F., Itr., 452 
Jackson, Karen, photo, 239 
Jackson, Sidney L., Itrs., 198, 452 
Jacob, Merle, award and photo, 547 


Jacobson, Barbara, Itr., 419 

Jacques, Tom, appt., 318, 389 

Jarrell, Randall, appt., 150 

Jeffers, Susan, award and photo, 637 

Jewett, Charles Coffin, biog. note and photo, 
404 

Johnson, James R., Itr., 525 

Johnson, Jean S., elected, 152 

Johnstone, James C., Itr., 200 

Jones, Clara Stanton, biog. note and photo, 
491; elected, 397 

Jordan, Casper L., appt., 93 

Jussim, Estelle, Itr., 134 

Kahn, Herman, death, 509 

Kapalko, Michael, photo, 365 

Kaplan, Justin, photo, 387 

Karpatkin, Rhoda H., appt., 462 

Kaser, David, elected, 152 

Kastenmeier, Robert W., photo, 138 

Katz, Jonathan, award, 547 

Kellum-Rose, Nancy, photo, 156 

Kelm, Carol, photo, 175 

Kelso, Tessa, biog. note and photo, 347 

Kempner, Maximilian W., appt., 318 

Kenan, Sharon, appt., 151 

Kennedy, Joy, appt., 151 

Kenney, Brigitte L., Itr., 526 

Keppel, Frederick Paul, biog. note, 592 

Kerker, Ann E., award, 547 

Kimbrough, W. J., appt., 276 

Kincaid, Anne, photo, 352 

Kinney, John M., honor, 152 

Kirkegaard, Preben, photo, 75 

Kirks, Jim, appt., 437 

Kitchen, Paul, appt., 437 

Knight, Renda, photo, 473 

Knowles, Malcolm, photo, 14 

Kohl, Herbert, biog. note and photo, 160 

Kohl, Paul A., honor, 152 

Kollin, Dick, biog. note 364—65; photo, 365 

Kopischke, John, elected, 152 

Krug, Richard E., retirement, 404 

Kunert, E. Richard, elected, 152 

Kusche, Lawrence, biog. note and photo, 287 

Lacy, Dan, appt., 397, 462 

Lake, Albert Charles, appt., 509 

Lambert, Nancy S., appt., 573 

Lamont, Corliss, award, 152 

La Pointe, Sarah, photo, 496 

Larason, Larry D., appt., 151 

Lavelli, Celeste, photo, 175 

Lee, Sul H., appt., 437 

Lehnus, Donald J., Itr., 597 

Leinbach, Philip E., Itr., 69770 

Leita, Carole, appt., 151; photo, 483 

LeMay, Geraldine, retirement, 318 

Leonard, Charlotte, elected, 152 

Leonard, John, photo, 387 

Leonard, W. Patrick, appt., 318 

Lerner, Fred, Itr., 422 

Letsinger, Judith, biog. note and photo, 93 

Liebaers, Herman, photo, 74 

Lietz, Richard J., appt., 573 

Lin, Kevin F., appt., 151 

Lineweaver, Joe, Itr., 419 

Liston, David M., Jr., appt., 437 

Little, Barbara, Itr., 419 

Loeber, Gertrude V., death, 318 

Longhenry, Ruth A., retirement, 252 

Lopiano, Rosemary K., award, 280 

Lucioli, Clara E., retirement, 509 

Luck, Carolyn, appt., 508 

Lucker, Jay K., appt., 317 

Luckett, George R., retirement, 252 

Luckey, Evelyn, photo, 641 

Lundy, Frank A., death, 509 

Lynch, Minnie Lou, photo, 18 


McClarren, Bob, photo, 34 

McCloskey, Elinor, elected, 318 

McClure, Charles R., Itr., 419 

McClure, Earlene, photo, 174 

McComb, Robert, Itr., 422—23 

McCoy, Betty Jo, appt., 151 

McCoy, Ralph E., retirement, 622 

McDermott, Gerald, award, 155 

McDonald, John, photo, 652 

McDonough, Roger H., retirement, 389 

McElderry, Margaret, photo, 387 

McFadden, Marian T., death, 622 

McGuire, Alice Brooks, death, 509 

McKee, Eleanor, Itr., 419 

MacKenzie, John W., Itr., 264 

McKenzie, Mary A., appt., 93; photo, 508 

McLaughlin, Terry, appt., 437 

McLean, Bessie, retirement, 574 

McNamara, Margaret Craig, award, 547 

McNamee, Gil, photo, 352 

McPheron, Judith, Itr., 5 

Mahar, Mary Helen, photo, 661 

Malinconico, S. Michael, Itr., 128 

Mallory, R. Patrick, Itr., 422 

Marchant, Maurice P., appt., 622 

Marke, Julius Jay, appt., 580 

Markowetz, Marianna, elected, 152 

Marks, Lucy, appt., 573 

Markuson, Barbara Evans, appt., 252 

Martin, Allie Beth, biog. note, 22; 
photo, 22, 480, 587 

Martin, Ernest, photo, 175 

Mason, Ellsworth, Itr., 597; photo, 135 


- Massonneau, Suzanne, appt., 318 


Mathews, Virginia, appt., 518 

Mathieu, Aron M., Itr., 68—69 

Maxwell, Barbara, appt., 252 

Melcher, Daniel, appt., 151 

Meronek, James A., Itr., 333 

Metzdorf, Robert F., death, 318 

Miele, Anthony T., appt., 588 

Miller, Arthur R., appt., 462 

Miller, Edward, photo, 87 

Miller, Edward P., appt., 437 

Miller, Jacqueline Winslow, appt. and 
photo, 318 

Miller, Mike, appt., 151 

Mohrhardt, Foster E., retirement, 389 

Monsen, Gordon, Jr., photo, 72 

Moody, Mildred T., award, 547 

Moore, Everett, retirement, 574 

Moore, Ray Nichols, death, 271 

Moore, Richard E., award, 547 

Moran, Gerald D., appt., 318 

Morgan, Eleanor Hilt, death, 622 

Morgan, Jane Hale, appt. and photo, 573 

Morrison, James, Itr., 420 

Morrison, Sam, appt., 151; photo, 233 

Morrissett, Elizabeth, appt., 151 

Moses, Kathlyn, photo, 661 

Mosher, Paul H., appt., 389 

Moshier, Ruth, retirement, 318 

Moulton, Catherine, appt., 151 

Mulholland, Kristin, award, 152 

Mulkey, Jack, appt., 318 

Mumford, L. Quincy, retirement and photo, 137 

Munn, Ralph, death, 252 

Murphy, Henry, appt., 389 

Murphy, Henry T., Jr., award, 547 

Mutsehler, Herbert, photo, 34 

Myers, Joe I., appt., 151, 318 

Myers, Margaret, photo, 175 

Myers, Rose, Itr., 333 

Nakako, Irene, elected, 152 

Nekritz, Leah H., Itr., 4 

Nelson, James A., photo, 300 

Newman, Ralph, photo, 16 
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Nimmer, Melville B., appt., 462 

Nourie, Alan R., Itr., 69 

Novotny, Mary Ann, Itr., 421 

Oakley, Madeleine Cohen, Itr., 644 

Olechno, Gillian, appt., 22 

Olson, David M., appt., 151 

Orne, Jerrald, appt., 397 

Otto, Margaret, appt., 150 

Owens, William, photo, 15 

Pachta, Sr. Bernadine, award, 547 

Palmer, Foster M., retirement, 252 

Palmer, Richard, appt., 150 

Parker, Ralph, retirement, 437 

Patton, John l., Jr., appt., 151 

Paulson, Peter J., elected, 152 

Peattie, Noel, Itr., 199—200 

Penninger, E. Lorraine, award, 152 

Perica, Esther, Itr., 420—21; photo, 282 

Perle, E. Gabriel, appt., 462 

Phillips, Ira, appt., 151; marriage, 152 

Phillips, J. Richard, Itr., 6 

Phillips, John, elected, 152 

Pincus, Merle, death, 574 

Pizzi, Sr. Marie Rosarine, award, 280 

Pleasants, Loyce M., appt., 636; photo, 634 

Ponzini, Suzanne M., award, 280 

Post, J. B., Itrs., 69, 419 

Powell, Benjamin, photo, 14; retirement, 622 

Power, Mary, appt., 493 

Price, Joseph W., appt., 622; photo, 587 

Quinn, Gertrude R., appt., 151 i 

Quiros, Angie Del Cueto, appt., 252 

Ransom, Stanley A., appt., 93 

Ranz, James, appt., 389 

Raulerson, Joan, Itr., 4 

Reagan, Agnes, appt., 471 

Reich, David L., appt., 151; biog. note and 

photo, 240—41; photo, 112 

Reicher, Daniel, appt., 150 

Reid, Margaret G., retirement, 152 

Reierson, Pamela, award, 547 

Reynolds, Carroll F., death, 622 

Reynolds, Maryan E., retirement, 573 

Reynolds, William A., photo, 285 

Rice, Betty, appt., 151 

Richards, John S., photo, 137 

. Richards, Mary, Itr., 419 

. Riggs, Donald, elected, 152 

Ringer, Barbara, photo, 479 

- Rivas, Paquita, photo, 478 

Roberts, Anne, Itr., 134 

Roberts, Don, Itr., 525 

Robinson, Gwen, photo, 19 

Rockwell, Jeanette Sledge, death, 252 

Roessler, Mary, photo, 88 

Rogers, Fred, photo, 373 

. Rollins, Harold, photo, 175 

Rollock, Barbara, photos, 34, 387 

Rooney, Paul M., appt., 317 

Rosen, Dorothy Engstrom, award, 547 

Rosenberg, Melvin, Itr., 6 

Rosenfeld, Joel, Itr., 199 

Rounds, Joseph B., retirement, 318 

Rourke, Anna, award, 152 

Rovenger, Judith, photo, 154 

Rubin, Mary, photo, 148 

Rudd, Amanda S., appt., 636; photo, 573 

Ruiz, Becky, Itr., 335 

Rundell, Walter J., honor, 152 

Rutter, Frances T., Itr., 4 

Ryan, Richard W., Itr., 644 

Ryan, Mary F., Itr., 266 

Ryder, Peggy, appt., 151 

Sager, Don, appt., 317 

Salazar, Marilyn, photo, 174 

Salzer, Elizabeth M., appt., 509, 621 

Sams, Shari, Itr., 419 
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Sanchez, Patrick, honor, 588; photo, 233 

Sanner, Marian, appt., 509 

Sarbin, Hershel B., 462 

Sargent, Thomas O., Itr., 644 

Schafer, Nancy, appt., 151 

Schertingzer, Annabelle, photo, 89 

Schimmel, Nancy, photo, 474 

Schorr, Alan Edward, Itrs., 129, 266 

Scilken, Marvin, Itr., 455 

Scott, Marianne, appt., 151 

Scott, Sandra, photo, 480 

Seldes, Norman, appt., 437 

Sellers, David Y., death, 152 

Sellers, Gabe, photo, 302 

Sellers, Margaret, appt., 22 

Shackleford, Claudette, award, 152 

Shaevel, Evelyn, appt. and photo, 677 

Shaffer, Kenneth, award, 546 

Shapiro, Harvey, photo, 678 

Sharp, Marjorie Z., appt., 22 

Sharpe, John L., III, Itr., 526 

Shaw, Ruth Jean, Itr., 526 

Shaw, Thomas S., death, 303 

Shearouse, Henry E., photo, 87 

Sheridan, Leslie W., appt., 509 

Shub, Jarrett, photo, 20 

Siegel, Ernest, appt., 276 

Silver, C., Itr., 69 

Simpson, Donald B., appt., 318 

Slaney, Robert, Itr., 526 

Slanker, Barbara, photo, 174 

Smith, C. Q., photo, 15 

Smith, Hannis S., retirement, 402 

Smith, Howard M., Itr., 455 

Smith, Joshua, photo, 673 

Smith, Kathryn R., Itr., 421 

Smith, Martin Albert, appt., 151 

Smith, Mary Rogers, death, 252 

Smith, Norris, Itr., 6 

Solomon, Arden Cohen, Itr., 5—6 

Solzhenitzyn, Alexander, photo, 536 

Spalding, C. Sumner, retirement and 
photo, 389; photo, 154 

Spawn, William, Itr., 422—23 

Spiegler, Gerard, Itr., 421 

Spielberg, Peter, photo, 506 

Spofford, Ainsworth R., biog. note and photo, 
283 

Spottswood, Richard K., appt., 93 

Starr, Carol, photo, 34 

Starr, Kevin, photo, 475 

Starry, Mike, Itr., 6 

Steffenson, Martin B., appt., 151 

Stevens, Frank, photo, 656 

Stewart, Don, photo, 33 

Strebel, Jane, retirement, 318 

Street, Shirley, photo, 89 

Stuart-Stubbs, Basil, Itr., 199 

Stuckenrath, Carola L., retirement, 152 

Stueart, Robert D., appt., 151 

Summons, Helen L., appt., 317 

Suzuki, Janet, photo, 154 

Swartz, Roderick G., appt., 573 


„Sztorc, Sr. Mary Virginia, award, 280 


Teus, Ruth M., award, 547 

Thiede, Beverly, appt., 151 

Thien, Chris, Itr., 419 

Thomas, J. T., Itr., 128—29 

Thomas, Lucille, photo, 299 

Thomas, Naomi, photo, 496 

Thompson, Laurence S., Itr., 264 

Tiry, Sr. Marie Helene, death, 252 

Tisdel, Kenneth, retirement, 152 

Treyz, Joe, photo, 33 

Trezza, Alphonse T., photo, 33; 669; 
resignation, 400 

Turner, Mary Louise, Itr., 264 


Van Dyke, Flora, Itr., 452 
Van Zanten, Frank, appt., 622 
Varano, Carmine, Itr., 198—99 
Velde, John E., photo, 587 
Vicker, Richard L., appt., 150 
Vinson, Lu Ouida, marriage, 152; 
resignation, 397, 471 
Volker, Beverly, award, 547 
Vosper, Robert G., photo, 75 
Wagner, Charles A., Itr., 335 
Wallace, William S., Itr., 70 
Warford, Mary M., appt., 150 
Warren, Margaret, Itr., 453 
Waters, Peter, Itr., 422—23 
Watson, Sandra, award, 547 
Wedgeworth, Cicely Veronica, photo, 154, 479 
Wedgeworth, Robert, Itr., 200; photo, 34, 87, 
479; appt., 462 
Weimer, Sally W., Itr., 266 
Weldon, Edward, honor, 152 
Welsh, William J., photo, 663; appt., 397 
Wendell, Dennis, Itr., 419 
Wenzel, Glee, appt., 151 
Wesley, Phillips, Itr., 198 
West, Celeste, photo, 483 
Westerman, Floyd, photo, 496 
White, Felix, Sr., photo, 494 
White, Lucien, death, 389 
Whitelock, Alfred T., elected, 152; Itr., 264 
Whittaker, Edward L., appt., 580 
Widener, Michael N., Itrs., 68, 420 
Wiegand, Wayne A., award, 547 
Wiginton, Ronald, appt., 397 
Wilcox, Alice E., appt., 462 
Wilkins, Barratt, Itr., 418 
Wilms, Denise, photo, 174 
Wilson, Jane B., award, 547 
Wilson, Phillis M., photo, 7 
Windon, David, Itr., 419 
Wine, Eugene, Itr., 597 
Winkler, Paul, photo, 154 
Wintle, Mary Jack, appt., 622 
Wollman, Barbara, photo, 473 
Wood, Irene, photo, 174 
Wright, Marcia, elected, 152 
X, Laura, photo, 156 
Yamashita, Ken, photo, 154 
Young, Heartsill, photo, 15 
Young, Nancy, appt., 151 
Young, Roberta, photo, 33 
Youngs, Willard O., photo, 139; retirement, 437 
Yungmeyer, Elinor, appt., 471 
Zabel, Ellen, appt., 622 
Zeta, Elinore, appt., 151 
Zobel, Mary E., appt., 151 
Zurkowski, Paul, photo, 674 


TITLE PAGE INFORMATION 


Please help us save 46,000 sheets of 
paper—one fine little tree—for fuller edi- 
torial use than on a title page with blank 
verso for 1975 bound volumes. The fol- 
lowing is suggested for self-made t.p.’s 
on a standard typing sheet. —Ed. 
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A whole universe of libraries . 


Guide to the 
Research 
Collections 

of the New York 
Public Pory 


Sam P. Williams 


Other new books from ALA: 


INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN AND THE 
MEDIA PROGRAM, William E. Hug. In this 
publication, information as an educational 
utility, knowledge, general curriculum move- 
ments, and systems designs are related to 
the development of school media programs. 
Functions, responsibilities, and goals are 
analyzed schematically in the work to make 
the media program both an effective self- 
contained unit and a component of the 
instructional program. Discussion questions 
and sample learning activities are presented 
at the end of each chapter. Highly useful for 
in-service workshops and as a supportive 
text in courses in media management and 
media program development. 160p. Paper 
ISBN 0-8389-0207-3 (1975) $6.50. 


REPROGRAPHIC SERVICES IN LIBRARIES: 


Organization and Administration, 

Library Technology Program Publications 
No. 19, Charles G. LaHood, Jr., and Robert 
C. Sullivan. This manual has been produced 
to assist librarians in initiating a repro- 
graphic service for patrons as well as organ- 
izing, managing, and maintaining existing 
services. Reprography is widely defined to 
include photocopying, photography, and 
microphotography. Emphasis is on general 
guidelines and policy considerations rather 
than on technical processes or detailed 
laboratory procedures. 100p. Paper 

ISBN 0-8389-3166-9 (1975) $4.50. 


..in one! 


This is a revision (through 1970) of a work entitled, A Guide to the Reference 
Collections of the New York Public Library, compiled by Karl Brown and issued by 
NYPL in 1941, and long out of print. Arranged by subject areas, the revised work 
serves as a guide, index, and handbook to one of the most distinguished collections 


in the United States. 


Itshould be noted that the interests of this superb library are not academic alone— 
there is much in its holdings that one would expect to find only in the largest museum 
or business or scientific research library, and there are materials on all aspects of 

the performing arts, sports, imagerie populaire, ephemeral broadsides and pamphlets 
(even cigarette cards) as well as the great collections of rare works, manuscripts 

and archives, and current research material in the humanities, social sciences, and pure 


" and applied sciences. Appendixes list the published catalogs of the library and 


. addresses of its research units. There is a full index to subjects and collections. 


The potential users of the work are manifold: the interlibrary-loan 
librarian seeking probable owners of particular titles, the 
reference librarian, and, most especially, the scholar or 
student in planning his research efforts and relating them 
to the resources available. 


INFLUENCING STUDENTS TOWARD 
MEDIA CENTER USE: An Experimental 
Investigation in Mathematics, ALA Studies 
in Librarianship No. 5, Ron Blazek. This 
book identifies the responsibilities of teach- 
ers, media specialists, and administrators 
and focuses on what can be done to assure a 
viable learning program that recognizes the 
contribution of library media. The author 
attacks the myth of the nonuser of the 
media center in an experiment with mathe- 
matics classes at the junior high school level. 
He suggests that, once teaching competence 
is identified, instruction can be modified so 
that change will occur in the media use 
pattern of students. The book is actually a 
school media center manifesto that specifies 
the responsibilities of teachers of every sub- 
ject, and school administrators and media 
specialists for providing students with mul- 
tiple routes to learning. Its value is not 
limited to any particular teaching mode since 
it creates a perspective that is useful whether 
expository or inquiry methods are employed. 
192p. Paper LC 75-26769 

ISBN 0-8389-02014 (1975) $6.50. 


THE ROLE OF THE BEGINNING LIBRAR- 
IAN IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, ACRL 
Publications in Librarianship No. 37, Ralph 
M. Edwards. This book takes a close look at 
beginning librarians on eight campuses of 
the University of California, examining the 
work, conceptions, and attitudes of the be- 
ginners and their superiors. A brief history 
of the developing roles of librarians in uni- 
versity libraries is followed by the main 
core of the work, which is the discussion of 
the essential characteristics of library pro- 
fessionalism and their implications for the 


368p. Cloth LC 75-15878 
ISBN 0-8389-0125-5 (1975) $35.00 


practical roles of beginning professionals. 
The final chapter relates both the ideals and 
realities of beginning library roles to the 
larger picture of university librarianship. 
This work will help the beginning librarians 
to make more significant contributions in 
their first years of service. 126p. Paper 

LC 75-30693 ISBN 0-8389-3167-7 (1975) 
$6.50. 


Now in paperback! 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM MANUAL, 
Office for Intellectual Freedom. More than 
5,000 librarians ordered the original plastic 
binder edition. Now this popular title is 
available in paperback at less than half the 
original price. Included in the text are all 
Association documents and policies relating 
to the issues of intellectual freedom, as well 
as informative and stimulating essays by 
leading librarians on intellectual freedom 
and librarianship. In addition to the more 
theoretical aspects of intellectual freedom, 
this collection also provides practical advice 
on how to prepare for... and thwart... 
the censor, plus a bibliography of current 
readings. 190p. Paper LC 73-22338 

ISBN 0-8389-3181-2 (1975) $5.00. 


Order Department 
American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street 
AK 


Chicago, Illinois 60611 





. thegreat 
library ripofi 


It goes on in all libraries. The over-zealous 
students, as well as those out to do malicious 
damage, decide to take a few pages out of 
your bound magazines. Your binding invest 
ment is cheapened. The vital research con 
tent is lessened and the volumes look a 
mess. Now that you are running your 
library, you have become increasingly cost 
conscious. You know that if time is money, . 
space is money, too. You are becoming awarg 
that binding is a losing proposition. That's 
why University Microfilms advocates 
putting your 1975 magazines on microfor 
Microform is so very, very efficient, and leavg 
little chance for a ripoff. In fact, the only 
thing you lose when you convert to 
microfilm are those rows and rows of 
bound periodicals. Now, if we could 

only think of something to do with 

all that freed space. 


Write to: Marketing Manager, | 
Serials Subscription, Dept. 2-AL 
University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 481064 
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Why do more 
people buy 


WORLD BOOR 


han anyother 
encyclopedia? | 


: [t5 easy to use. 


Single alphabetical arrangement of topics gives students! j 
access to the information they seek. 


‘It’s easy to read. 


Vocabulary and sentence length are adjusted to the type of 
article and to the most likely user. » 


:It5 easy to understand. 


Major articles are written at the school level at which 
they are likely to be used. 


‘It’s designed to encourage 
independent learning. 


Volume 22 contains a complete index and over 200 Reading & Study 
Guides...as valuable to teachers in lesson planning as to students for 
their own independent learning. 


‘It’s easy to buy. 


World Book representatives are listed in the Yellow Pages 
throughout the country. 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
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TO HELP YOU KNOW 
TOMORROW... 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ASSOCIATIONS: 


A Guide to National and International 
Organizations. 10th Edition. (Ready March, 
1976) Vol. 1, National Organizations of the 
U.S. The basic volume; over 25,000 changes 
plus over 1,000 new entries. $64.00. Vol. 2, 
Geographic and Executive Index. $45.00. 
Vol. 3, New Associations and Projects. 
Inter-edition subscription, with binder for new 
subscribers, $55.00. 


DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION CENTERS: 


A Guide to Special Libraries, Research 
Libraries, information Centers, Archives, 
and Data Centers. 3rd Edition. Vol. 1 covers 
13,078 special libraries in 2,000 fields. $55.00. 
Vol. 2, Geographic-Personnel Index. $35.00. 
Vol. 3, New Special Libraries. Inter-edition 
subscription, with binder for new subscribers, 
$57.50. 


RESEARCH CENTERS 
DIRECTORY: 


A Guide to University-Related and Other 
Nonprofit Research Organizations Estab- 
lished on a Permanent Basis and Carrying 
on Continuing Research Programs. 5th 
Edition. 5,491 entries, of which 1,200 are new. 
$68.00. New Research Centers. Inter-edition 
subscription, with binder for new subscribers, 
$64.00. 


BASIC 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
FROM GALE 


Librarians rely on standard Gale books for the 
facts they need and for guidance to sources of 
information. The fundamental titles described 
below help satisfy information needs of the 
present . . . and future information needs will 
be met by revised editions of Gale books and 
by new volumes in our continuing series. 
Standing orders placed now will assure you of 
receiving future editions/volumes auto- 
matically. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
GOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY 
ORGANIZATIONS: 


A Reference Guide to Presidential Advisory 
Committees, Public Advisory Committees, 
Interagency Committees and Other Govern- 
ment-Related Boards, Panels, Task Forces, 
Commissions, Conferences and Other 
Similar Bodies. 2nd Edition. Gives up to 20 
points of information on 2,678 organizations. 
$75.00. New Governmental Advisory Orga- 
nizations. Inter-edition subscription, with 
binder for new subscribers, $65.00. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS: 
A Bio-Bibliographical Guide to Current 
Authors and Their Works. Volumes 1-4 to 
53-56 of the continuing series are in print. CA 
now covers 42,000 different authors. Volumes 
are revised regularly. $38.00/4-vol. unit. 


CONTEMPORARY 
LITERARY CRITICISM: 


Excerpts from Criticism of the Works of 
Today's Novelists, Poets, Playwrights, and 
Other Creative Writers. Four volumes in the 
continuing series are now in print. $38.00/vol. 


SOMETHING ABOUT 

THE AUTHOR: 

Facts and Pictures about Contemporary 
Authors and Illustrators of Books for Young 
People. Volume 8 just published. The con- 
tinuing series now covers 1,600 different 
authors. $25.00/vol. 


e 
Gus 


ACRONYMS, INITIALISMS, 
AND ABBREVIATIONS 
DICTIONARY: 


A Guide to Alphabetic Designations, Con- 
tractions, Acronyms, Initialisms, Abbrevi- 
ations, and Similar Condensed Appella- 
tions. 5th Edition. Vol. 1 contains about 
130,000 entries. $38.50. (Ready February, 1976) 
Vol. 2, New Acronyms, Initialisms, and 
Abbreviations Dictionary. 1977 and 1978 
supplements, each adding thousands of new 
acronyms. Subscription, $35.00. Vol. 3, Reverse 
Acronyms, Initialisms, and Abbreviations 
Dictionary. Entries arranged alphabetically 
by the meaning of the term acronymized. 
$45.00. (Ready Spring, 1976) 


BOOK REVIEW INDEX. 


Now indexes all reviews in over 250 periodicals. 
Subscription to bimonthly issues, $85.00/year. 
Annual clothbound cumulations from 1965 
through 1974 are in print. $85.00/year. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARIES MASTER 
INDEX—1975-1976: 

A Guide to More Than 800,000 Listings in 
Over Fifty Current Who's Whos and Other 
Works of Collective Biography. A new 
biennial index to biographical works empha- 
sizing prominent living Americans. 3 Volumes. 
$65.00/set. 


All Gale Books are sent on 30-day approval/write for complete catalog 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


BOOK TOWER e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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You're not alone 
getting taut all over. M 
Less space. That's why 9 
the Serials Management 
program. We can 

length, but basically we sell micro 
published materials. That allows us to 

put your serials on microform, show 
you some very economical ways 
i to use them, tell you h 

i much you'll save, now an 
later, and continue to keé 
everything up to d 























It's a University Microfilms’ 
program, so you're assured 
continuity and constant technical 
updating. Because of your 
position, we know you're 
concerned. Send us your name 
and address and we'll make sure 
you get the details of the Serials 
Management program. Help 

is at hand for your library. 

We can improve it and prove 

it. Just say the word and 

we'll make it swing. 


Write to: 
Marketing Manager, 
Serials Management 
Dept. 3 — AL 
University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
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« The Gaylord Circulation 
Control System 


"Its Performance __ 
is our Responsibility” 


Libraries are our only business. 

When we install a circulation system, 
we take 100% responsibility for design, 
research and development, supply, 
installation, maintenance... 

Total performance. 


Who else takes that kind of start-to-finish, 
complete responsibility? 



























































f 1876-1976: Celebrating the 
5 Association's Centennial. 


Editor Arthur Plotnik 


Assistant Editors Barbara Jacobs 
Edith McCormick 

Mary Jane McKinven 

Elizabeth Pryse Mitchell 


Editorial Assistant John Wilkins 


" Advertising—Advertising Promotion 
Manager, Alfreda A. Mendelsohn; Advertis- 
ing Traffic Coordinator, Leona Swiech. 


Advertising Representatives—East and 
Southeast: Erwin H. Baker & Assoc., 20 
Evergreen PI., East Orange, NJ 07018, 201 
673-3950. Midwest: Laurence F. Benson Co., 
Inc., 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, IL 60611, 
312 787-4477. West: Whaley-Simpson Co., 
Inc., 6430 Sunset Blvd., Suite 910, Los 
Angeles, CA 90028, 213 463-7157. 


American Libraries is the official bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
Authors' opinions are to be regarded as 
their own. Due to space limitations, letters 
published in "Commentary" are subject 
to editing. Editorial content of depart- 
ments and features, unless otherwise 
noted, is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff of American Libraries and is not to 
be construed as official ALA policy. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not 
constitute an endorsement by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, nor by the editors 
of this magazine. 


Published monthly except bimonthly 
July—August by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611. 
Second-class postage paid at Chicago, It. 
and additional mailing offices. Subscrip- 
tion price is included in membership dues. 
- Available on paid subscription to libraries 

at re per year. Single copies $2. Printed 
in U.S. 


This publication is indexed in Readers' 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Education 
Index, Libra Literature, Library & In- 
formation Science Abstracts, and Book 
Review Index. Microfilm editions available 
from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, MI 

- 48103, Out-of-print numbers from Johnson 
Reprint Corp., 111 5th Ave., NY 10003. 


Membership in ALA is open to individ- 
uals or organizations. For information and 
application, write Membership Services, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Hotline: For membership/ subscription/ 
order problems, call (312) 944-2117. 


Current officers: President—Allie Beth 
Martin, Tulsa City-County Library System, 
400 Civic Center, Tulsa, OK 74103. Vice- 
President, President-Elect—Clara Jones, 
Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, MI 48202. Treasurer— 
Frank Sessa, Graduate School of Library 
and Information Science, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 


Headquarters Staff 


Chicago: 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 312 944-6780. Executive Director, 
Robert Wedgeworth; Deputy Executive Di- 
rector, Ruth R. Frame; Membership, Sub- 
scription, and Order Services, Robert Nel- 
Son, manager. 


. Washington Office: 110 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Suite 101, Washington, DC 20002. 
202 547-4440. Director, Eileen Cooke. 


Change of address: Please enclose re- 
cent mailing label or facsimile to Member- 
ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. Allow a minimum of six 
weeks for correction. 


Copyright © 1976 American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


All material in this journal subject to 
copyright by ALA may be photocopied for 
the noncommercial purpose of educational 


|. or scientific advancement. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of unde- 
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PAGE ONE/ Late news and notes come in like a lion. 
DATEBOOK/ Harbinger of spring meetings and courses. 

IN THE NEWS/ The Administration’s library budget: An ill wind. 
VIGNETTE/ The One and Only Editor of Public Libraries Magazine. 
ACTION LINE/ Tips on joblines, circulation systems, o.p. books. 
COMMENTARY/ Of shy souls and socialists; the readers write. 
LIBRARY LIFE/ Where readers and eaters converge. 

SPRING NEWS ROUNDUP/ Ten Timely Tales Mother Never Told Us 


The Results; Capsule Summaries of Selected Items from 
ALA's First General Assembly of the Centennial Year. 


The Snide Aside. 
Urban Library Heavies Come Out Smokin'. 
Yardsticks for the Nation's Libraries. 


"Used for Censorship”; The Children's Materials 
"Reevaluation" Statement is Reevaluated—and Rescinded. 


Libraryland in the Wake of International Women's Year. 


Boorstin's “Midwinter Briefing" to Library of Congress 
Staff Group Highlights His First 100 Days as Librarian: 


And a special preliminary draft: 
On Reviewing the State of the Library, by Daniel J. Boorstin. 


The Winter of Divisional Discontent. 
Winners! Honors! Prizes! 
10. OCLC Users Unite. 


IDES OF MARCH REPRINT/ From The Library Quarrely: 
"Preschoolers Attitudes Towards Libraries," by William Miller. 


WHAT's IN A NAME/ How An "It" Became FDR's "Library." 
THE SOURCE/ Sharpen your pencils. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS/ New display ad service. 


Cover Artist: Jerry Sweeney (see p. 129). 


Great American Libraries 


Originally known as “The Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny,” this 
month’s cover subject was the first of 2,509 libraries Andrew Carnegie 
gave to the English-speaking world. It also signaled the start of a new 
era, one in which “the free library became almost as much a part of 
America as the schoolhouse or church” (Carnegie biographer Joseph F. 
Wall). At its dedication, a front-page event in 1890, President Benjamin 
Harrison opened the doors with a solid gold key. The building was de- 
signed by Paul J. Pelz; an extensive renovation was completed in 1974. 
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Both these books have been 
treated for use with detection systems. 
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$o why do we believe the bookon 
the left is more likely to be stolen? 


Because the book on the 
right has been treated with a 
"Tattle-Tape"* book detection 
strip. 

It's no secret there are 
other detection systems on the 
market besides ours. And 
some people might be tempted 
to think they're all the same. 

Wrong. 

One of the most important 
thingsina book detection system 
is to make sure people don't 
find out how it works. A book 
thief doesn't mind ripping 
something out of a book, if that 
will let him steal it. 

The big advantage of the 
“Tattle-Tape” system is virtual 
undetectability of treated 
books. The marker is out of sight. 

Another is that with our 
system, you can also treat 
magazines and other periodicals. 


And, since the "Tattle-Tape" 
system is full-circulating, 
patrons can re-enter and leave 
the library as they please 
once their books have been 
charged out. 

There are a lot of other 
differences between the 
"Tattle-Tape" Brand Book 
Detection System and our 
competitors' systems. Before 
you commit yourself to an 
investment, we think you 
should know these important 
differences. 

Whatever your priorities 
are — whether better service 
for your patrons, using your 
budget to put new books on the 
shelves rather than replacing 
those stolen, or adding new 
technology (such as our new 3M 
Brand Inventory Control 
System) — a "Tattle-Tape" Book 
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Detection System can help you 
reach them faster. 

To learn more, write to 
3M Company, Detection Systems, 


3M Center, Bldg. 220-9E, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. Ie 
Tattle-Tape. 
So you can run 
alending library. 
Instead of a 
stealing library. 


milf 
Detection Systems 


PAGE ONE 


SEX BOOK FRACAS SETS UP RESTRICTIONS FOR YOUNG BORROWERS. The issue of in loco parentis and the 
librarian's role (see page 137) has been making the headlines in Oklahoma City, where County Com- 
missioner Ralph Adair has conducted a one-man crusade to remove two books for children, Cirls and 
Sex and Boys and Sex, from the shelves of Oklahoma County Libraries. Last month Adair's tactics 
 escalated from threats to withhold support for a library millage election to a promise to oust OCL 
Director Lee Brawner. Conducting a telephone poll on the controversy, the Oklahoma Journal received 
1,711 calls in an 8-hour period, with 911 (53 percent) voting to keep the books in the library and 
800 (47 percent) voting to remove them. To defuse Adair's attack, Brawner placed both books under 
restriction in early February, buying time for the Metropolitan Library Commission to study limited 
access procedures.  Brawner stated at the time, "...this procedure in no way implies that the library 
is bowing to demands for censorship. The books will be available in the library. They will not be 
removed." The Commission was set to vote Feb. 19 on a plan requiring parental permission for stu- 
dents under 154 years old to have unlimited access to library materials. Materials restricted would 
include young adult and adult fiction as well as nonfiction titles on "sex information, crimes of 
passion, and human reproduction." However, the proposed plan would be in conflict with ALA intel- 
lectual freedom policies, under which only parents can identify materials to be restricted.  Mean- 
while, Adair could be hoisted by his own canard: his unsolicited letter-writing campaign to civic 
leaders, which included underlined passages from the sex books, could be in violation of state por- 
nography laws and federal mail statutes if the books were ruled obscene by the courts, according to 
Oklahoma County prosecutors interviewed by the Daily Oklahoman. 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH slipped by unrecognized by American Libraries in February, but some forthcoming 
works that have since come to ALA's attention provide a handy if belated way to mention a few high- 
lights of library service by and to Black people over the last century: 
As a result of discrimination against Black librarians at the Richmond, Va., conference site in 
1936, the ALA adopted a policy that it would no longer meet in cities not guaranteeing equal accommo- 
dations for all ALA conferees. In 1922, a Roundtable on Work with Negroes was established and a 
program begun at the Louisville Public Library's "Colored Department" to train Black library assis- 
tants, and by 1930 a Black literacy rate of 83.7 percent was underscoring the need for better líbrary 
services for all people. Two early giants in the field: Edward Christopher Williams, librarian at 
Western Reserve, 1894-1909, and Thomas Fountain Blue at the Louisville Public. Eliza Atkins Gleason, 
the first Black person to receive a library doctorate, wrote his 1941 dissertation on "The Southern 
— Negro and the Public Library." Virginia Lacy Jones and her library school deanship at Atlanta and 
Mollie Houston Lee's leadership in North Carolina are highlights of the later period. 
Edward Holley, in a forthcoming historical survey article for Library Trends, uses among his 
- sources for this aspect of the century's library history works by E.J. Josey and a work-in-progress 
by A.P. Marshall, "Library Services to Afro-Americans, 1876-1976." 
"HOUSE PASSES LSCA EXTENSION, LC 3RD BUILDING AUTHORIZATION--WITH GUSTO. On a single day, Feb. 17, 
— the House lent mighty support to two pieces of ALA-favored library legislation, support that should 
render these bills virtually veto-proof pending equal enthusiasm in the Senate. By a vote of 378 to 
. 8, the House passed HR 11233 to extend the Library Services and Construction Act for five years (see 
AL, Feb., p. 76). The House also voted on HR 11645 from its Public Works Committee, to authorize 
the $33 million needed to complete the James Madison Memorial Building as a Library of Congress--not 
House office--facility. In the same week, the Senate began to consider its version of the copyright 
revision bill, which still contains phrasing on systematic library copying which the library commu- 


nity finds unsatisfactory. Some hope for satisfaction lies with the version moving slowly through 


the House, where there is more sympathy for the library position. 


LATE AWARD ANNOUNCEMENTS. Winners of the $5,000 3M Company/JMRT professional development grant for 
expense-paid trips to ALA's centennial conference in Chicago: June Kay Breland, Miss. State Univ. ; 


E Janis Bruewelheide, Montana State Univ.; Susan Gayle Broomall, Northgate Community Library, Orlando; 


Leslie Burk, Ocean County Library, Toms River, N.J.; Lafaye Cobb, West Ga. College Library; Kristen 

Dahlen, Maricopa Tech. Community College, Phoenix; Janis Jordan Dickens, Los Angeles Public Library; 

H. Dale Montieth, Emory Univ.; Sharon Lee Stewart, Univ. of Ala.; and Joyce Wyngaarden, La Grange 
College, Ga. 

, Deadline for Armed Forces Librarians Achievement Citation nominations: March 15. Send to Ms. 

Joan Fredrickson, Rec. Serv. Post Library, Bldg. P-9023, Ft. Lee, VA 23801. 


. BOOKS GOOD HEDGE AGAINST INFLATION. While the value of the dollar plummeted, the worth of some col- 
lectible items soared, according to the latest Pick's World Currency Report. Books and manuscripts: 
up 84 percent. Among the top gainers: French impressionists, up 230 percent. The dogs: snuffboxes 
and surrealists, down about 60 percent. . 





OVER ALMOST A CENTURY BLACKWELLS OF OXFORD 


HAS DEVELOPED AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
FOR LIBRARY SERVICE OF THE HIGHEST CALIBER 
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Broad Street Beaverton Beaver House 


NOW 
BLACKWELL NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
OFFERS YOU 
SERVICE IN THE BLACKWELL TRADITION 


APPROVAL PLANS CATALOGING 
STANDING ORDERS BOOK PROCESSING 
FIRM ORDERS OPENING DAY COLLECTIONS 
O. P. SEARCHING MACHINE READABLE DATA BASES 
SELECTION FORMS RECLASSIFICATION AND CONVERSION 
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i I WOULD LIKE TO RECEIVE INFORMATION ABOUT THE | 

FOLLOWING BLACKWELL NORTH AMERICA SERVICES: | 

. FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE 
SUBMIT THIS COUPON TO: 

MS. MARGARET JACKSON 
MANAGER, MARKETING SERVICES 
BLACKWELL NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
10300 S.W. ALLEN BLVD. I NAME 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 97005 LIBRARY. 
ADDRESS. 
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“AMERICAN LIBRARIE 


Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Michele Heinz 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


March 

7-9: Alaska LA Annual Conf., Juneau. 

L. Coatney, AkLA Conf. Arr. Chmn., 
Alaska State L., Pouch G, Juneau 99801. 


7-12: Sixteenth Audio-Visual Institute for 
Effective Communications, Indiana U. 
Co-spons., IU A-V Center and Natl. A-V 
Assn. $350 includes books, reg. costs, 
manuals, social events. Art and technol. of 
AV communications, training for all fields. 
NAVA, 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, VA 22030 
(703-273-7200). 


8-11: Microforms, U. Okla./SLS, 
Norman. 2 hrs. cred.; $40 plus course fee. 
UO/SLS, Off Campus Classes, 1700 
Asp, Norman 73069 (405-325-5101 ). 


9-10: National Federation of Abstracting & 
Indexing Services Annual Conf., 
Christopher Inn, Columbus, Ohio. NFAIS, 
3401 Market St., Philadelphia 19104 
(215-349-8495). 


10-12: Processing and Automation at the 
Library of Congress, L.C. & Old Town 
Holiday Inn, Alexandria, Va. Spons., 
ALA/ISAD. ALA personal mems., $50; 
nonmems., $65; & full-time l.s. students, 
$15. Automated systems in operational, 
plng. & dvpt. phases at LC covered in 
depth; tour of LC Processing Dept. opt. 
on 3rd day. D. Hammer, ALA/ISAD, 50 E. 
Huron, Chicago 60611 (312-944-6780). 


11: Library Personnel: Your Most 
Important Resource, U. Ky./CLS, Student 
Ctr., Lexington. Margaret Myers, dir. of 
ALA’s Office for L. Personnel Resources, 
speaks on placement, women in mgmt., 
in-service training, & discrimination. 
UK/CLS, Lexington 40506. 


11: Systems Analysis, Philadelphia, Spons., 
Philadelphia Regional Med. L. Assn. & 
Med. L. Assn. Med. L. Assn. members, 
$30; nonmembers, $45. Intro. to 
terminology, concepts of system analysis 
techniques in med. |. setting; application 
of analytic techniques. H. Ross, Med. L., 
Wilmington Med. Ctr., Wilmington, 

DE 19899. 


12: Public and School Library Networks, 
SUNY-Albany/SLIS. $15. Models for 
coop. based on ext. lit. search & defining 

of requirements for effec. school & p.l. info. 
network. Reps. of var. l. systems meet 
with Ins. from their resp. areas. L. Whalen, 
SUNYA/SLIS, Albany 12222. 


12-13: Management by Objectives for 
Librarians, U. Okla./SLS, Norman. 1 hr. 
cred.; $20 plus course fee. UO/SLS, 
Off Campus Classes, 1700 Asp, Norman 
73069 (405-325-5101). 


19: Making and Using Puppets with 
Children, SUNY-Albany/SLIS. $10. 
Programming for puppetry, demos. on how 


116 


el 


to make puppets, & techniques using them 
in l. programs. L. Whalen, SUNYA/SLIS, 
Albany 12222. 


23-25: EURIM ( European Conf. on 
Research into the Mgmt. of Info. Services 
and Ls.) 2, RAI International 
Congrescentrum, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Spons., Aslib in assoc. with 5 European 
organizations. Conf. on applic. of research 
in info. services & ls. Conf. Organizer, 
Aslib, 3 Belgrave Sq., London SWIX 

8PL, England. 


25-27: Oklahoma LA, Lincoln Plaza Inn, 
Oklahoma City. F. Kennedy, Exec. Sec., 
OLA, 1629 Camden Way, Oklahoma City 
73116 or A. Hanna, 6509 N.W. 31, 
Bethany 73008. 


28-April 2: Assn. for Educ. Communications 
& Technology Annual Conv., Disneyland 
Hotel, Anaheim, Calif. F. Wehrli, Dir. of 
Confs., AECT, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 20036 (202-833-4180). 


30-31: Library Service to the Business 
Community, Lafayette, La. Spons., Cont. 
Educ. Comm. of La. LA. $7.50. Bus. 
indexes and period., invest. and fin. serv., 
bus. ref. sources, U.S. govt. pubs. D. Foos, 
La. St. U:/GSLS, Baton Rouge 70803. 


31-April 2: Utah LA Annual Conf., Salt 
Lake Hilton Hotel. G. Buttars, ULA, 
2150 S. 3rd W., Suite 16, Salt Lake 
City 84115. 


31-April 2: Louisiana LA 50th Annual 
Conf., Lafayette. Mrs. C. Thomas, Exec. 
Sec., LLA, Box 131, Baton Rouge 70821. 


April 

1-2: The Mythic Image; Mythology, 
Folklore and Libraries, U. Minn./LS, 
Minneapolis. Spons., U. Minn./LS & 
Minneapolis P. L. & Info. Center. Apply 
by March 1. Intended for Ins. and 
educators; relates mythology and folklore 
to 1. services. J. Leigh, L. School, 419 
Walter L., U. Minn., Minneapolis 55455. 


2 & May 7: Measurement of Library Service, 
SUNY-Albany/SLIS. $20. Two sessions: 
consid. of own 1. problems & devel. of 
measures to apply to them; sharing of 
results & implications of measures used. 

L. Whalen, SUNYA/SLIS, Albany 12222. 


3: Information Broker| Free Lance 
Librarian: New Careers, New Library 
Services, Syracuse U./SIS, Syracuse. 
Covers alternative info. serv. now avail., 
new roles and careers, potential for future. 
R. Patrick, SU/SIS, 113 Euclid Ave., 
Syracuse 13210 (315-423-4930). 


4-6: Kansas LA Annual Conf., Downtown 
Ramada Inn, Topeka. J. Glinka, KLA Pres., 
909 Maine, Lawrence 66044. 


5-7: American National Metric Council 
Annual Conf., Washington Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. ANMC Conf. Reg., c/o 
Suite 700, 1629 K St., N.W., Washington 
20006. 

7-10: Texas LA Annual Conf., Houston. J. 
Hetherington, TLA, 5535 Armour Dr., Box 
505, Houston 77001 (713-674-7601). 
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9: May Hill Arbuthnot Lecture, Bovard 
Aud., U. Southern Calif., Los Angeles. 
Spons., ALA/Children’s Services Div. & 14 
S. Calif. institutions & assns. Jean Fritz, feat. 
speaker. Free tickets (2 per person) avail. 
after March 1 by sending SSAE to P. 
Moxom, Children's Svcs., L.A.P.L., 630 W. 
5th St., Los Angeles 90017. 


15: Continuing Education: Dynamic Force 
in Library Change, U. Ky./ CLS, Student 
Ctr., Lexington. Elizabeth Stone discusses 
need for a National Program of Library 
Continuing Ed. UK/CLS, Lexington 40506. 


21-24: Florida LA, Diplomat Hotel, 
Hollywood. V. Nistendirk, Exec. Sec., FLA, 
2862 W. W. Kelly Rd., Tallahassee 32301. 


22-23: Women's History, Natl. Archives 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. Spons., Natl. 
Archives and Records Service. $15. 

Sources for documenting the role of women 
in American history; formal papers & panel 
sessions on women in the Revolutionary 
period, public life, and the impact of WWs 
I&II on women. M. Deutrich, NARS, 
Washington 20408. 


22-24: Popular Culture Assn. Annual Mtg., 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


22-24: Indiana LA-Lns. & Trustees Assn./ 
Indiana School LA/Indiana Assn. for Educ. 
Communications & Technology Joint Conv., 
Conv. Ctr., Indianapolis. S. Suckow, 
Bartholomew Cnty. L., 5th & Lafayette, 
Columbus 47201. 


23: NELINET Government Documents 
Task Force Third Regional Conference, 
M. Lincoln Conf. Center, U. Mass., 
Amherst. Reg. fee. Guidelines for min. 
serv. of state documents. E. Butkus, Curry 
Col. L., 1071 Blue Hill Ave., Milton, 

MA 02186. 


24: Midwest Conference in Children's 
Literature, Holiday Inn Central, Milwaukee. 
Spons., Society of Children's Book Writers. 
G. Kruse, Conf. Dir., 515 Spring St., 

Green Bay, WI 54301. 


24: Writer and Illustrators’ Conference in 
Children's Literature, Northampton, 

Mass. Spons., Soc. of Children's Book 
Writers. Speakers include F. N. Monjoy, 
Betty Boegehold, Charles Mikolaycak, Jane 
Yolen, & panel of natural science writers. 

J. Stemple, 31 School St., Hatfield, MA 
01038. 


25-27: Wyoming LA Annual Conf., 
Cheyenne. L. Wile, Dir., Johnson Cnty. 
L., Buffalo, WY 82834. 


25-28: Economics of Library Automation, 
Illini Union, U. Ill., Urbana. Spons., U. Ill./ 
GSLS. Examination of automated vs. 
manual system and of when I. can justify 
independent dvpt. of a computer system. 
E. Kalb, 116 Illini Hall, UI/GSLS, 
Champaign 61820. 


27: National Micrographics Assn. Annual . 
Conf., McCormick Place, Chicago. Special 
session, 2-5 p.m., on newer applications 

of microforms in ls. Conf. Dept., NMA, 
8728 Colesville Rd., Silver Springs, 

MD 20910 (301-587-8444). 
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. 29-30: Maryland LA Annual Mtg., 
Baltimore Hilton Inn, Pikesville, Md. J. 
Molz, MLA, c/o Baltimore Cnty. P.L., 
Admin. Offices, 320 York Rd., Towson 
21204, 


29-30: Connecticut LA Annual Conf., 
Sheraton-Park Plaza Hotel, New Haven. 
K. Scarich, Trumbull L., Trumbull 06611 
(203-261-6421). 


29-May 1: Oregon LA Annual Conf., The 
Dunes Ocean Front Resort, Lincoln City. 
C. Ventgen, Coos Bay P.L., 525 Anderson, 
Coos Bay 97420. 


30-May 1: The Library and the Young 


ef Adult (Conference), U. Alabama/GSLS, 


University. Speakers: Margaret Edwards 
and Lillian Gerhardt. $17.50 regis. J. 
Atkinson, UA/GSLS, Box 6242, University 
35486. 


30: Legal Reference, SUNY-Albany/SLIS. 
$10. Survey of legal ref. tools currently 
used in p. & acad. ls. Var. research 
techniques, esp. matls. published by law 
book cos. for lawyers. L. Whalen, 
SUNYA/SLIS, Albany 12222. 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago July 18-24, 1976 
Detroit June 19-25, 1977 


ALA Midwinter 
Washington 
Chicago 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5, 1977 
Jan. 22-28, 1978 


Executive Board 


Spring Meeting April 28-May 2 


National Library Week 
April 4-10, 1976 


Children’s Book Week 
November 8-14, 1976 


May 

2-6: Twenty-First Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library 
Materials, Indiana U., Bloomington. $15, 
SALALM members; $25, nonmembers; 
students free; Latin Amer. & Carib. Ins. and 
| scholars free. Annual reports and special 
wkshps. P. Collins, Exec. Sec., SALALM, 
U. Mass. L., Amherst 01002. 


5-6: National Information Retrieval 
Colloquium, Annual Mtg., Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. C. Lee, Inst. 
for Scientific Info., 325 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 19106 (215-923-3300). 


6-8: Washington LA Annual Conf., Ridpath 
Hotel, Spokane. D. Devine, Spokane Cnty. 
L., E. 11811 First Ave., Spokane 99206 
(509-924-4192). 


6-8: Midwestern Academic Lns. Conference 
(MALC) Annual Mtg., U. Northern Iowa 
L., Cedar Falls. D. Hieber, Head of Circ., 
U. Northern Iowa L., Cedar Falls 50613. 


7-8: Toward the Year 2000: Media Programs 
for the Future, Kent St. U./SLS, Kent, 
Ohio. For schl. and p.l. personnel. C. 

. Jackson, KSU/SLS, Kent 44242. 


9-21: Library Administrators Development 
Program, Donaldson Brown Ctr., Port 
Deposit, Md. Spons., U. Md./CLIS. 
Participants: sr. admin. personnel of large 
l. systems—pub., research, acad., spec., 
govt., and school. Resident program: 
seminars, lectures, case analyses on admin. 
issues which sr. mgrs. encounter. E. T. 
Knight, L. Admin. Dvpmt. Prog., UM/ 
CLIS, College Pk., MD 20742. 


10-13: Information Industry Assn. Annual 
Conf., Sheraton Inn, Reston, Va. IIA, 
4720 Montgomery Ln., Bethesda, MD 
20014. 


10-15: Pacific Rim Conference on Children's 
Literature, U. of Brit. Col./SL. $100. 
Speakers from all parts of the world will 
discuss problems of writing and illus. for 
children. S. A. Egoff, UBC/SL, 2075 
Wesbrook Pl. Vancouver, BC V6T 1W5. 


12-14: Library Management Seminar, U. S. 
Dakota/Schl. of Bus., Vermillion. $195 
(includes room & board). Fundamentals 

of mgmt. C. Kaufman, USD/SB, Vermillion 
57069 (605-677-5232). 


13-14: Maine LA Annual Conf., 
Treadway-Samoset Resort, Rockport. R. 
Gross, L. Dir., Lewiston P.L., 118 Park 
St., Lewiston, ME 04240. 


14-15: Research, Social History, and 
Children's Literature, Parker House, 
Boston. Spons., Simmons/SLS & 
ALA/Children's Serv. Div. Symposium 
on children's lit. as a scholarly resource. 
Implic. of research on collection 
development and organization. T. Sineath, 
SC/SLS, 300 The Fenway, Boston 02115. 


15: Twelfth Annual Storytelling Institute, 
C. W. Post Campus, Long Island U., 
Brookville, N.Y. $8.50. Six wkshps.: 
Storytelling for Older Children, Picture 
Books for 3-8 Year Olds, Media Workshop, 
Puppetry and Storytelling, Children and 
Poetry, & Storytelling for Older Children. 
B. Vander Werf, Palmer Grad. L.S., C.W. 
Post Ctr., Greenvale, NY 11548. 


17-18: New Hampshire Library Council 
Annual Conf., Sheraton-Wayfarer, Bedford. 
B. Kreider, Moeckel Rd., Windham 
03087. 


18-22: Children's Literature Workshop, 

U. Md./CLIS, College Park. Apply by 
April 1. For prof. Ins. working with children. 
Explores connections between stages of 
develop. and reading interests., examines 
authors and topics. A. MacLeod, UM/CLIS, 
College Pk. 20742 (301-454-5441). 


19-23: Montreal International Book Fair, 
Place Bonaventure, Montreal. Spec. 
feature: "Books for Children," speakers & 
disc. grps. on children's book & books on 
children's lit. H. Laskey, Coord. Cons. 
for the U.S., MIBF, BCMA Assoc., 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., NYC 10017 
(212-689-7058. ) 


20-22: American Society for Information 
Science Mid-Year Mtg., Vanderbilt U., 
Nashville. J. Cretsos, Merrell-Natl. Labs., 
110 E. Amity Rd., Cincinnati 45215 
(513-948-9111). 


24-June 11: Rare Books and Old Libraries 
in England, 55 B.C. to 1901 A.D. Ealing 
Technical Col. SL, London. Apply by 
March 31. £100 (£25 deposit must accomp. 
applic. ). Hist. survey of devel. of book 
prod., bibliography, & Inship. in Eng. 
Each lect. followed by visits to ls., spec. 
collections, museums, antiq. booksellers 
to illus. what has been said. A.E. 
Standley, ETC/SL, Woodlands Ave., 
Acton, London W3 9DN (01-992-6944, 
ext. 2461). 


KEYWORD INDEX 


AECT 
Acad. l. bibliog. instruction 
Acquisition, Latin Amer. matls. 
Administrators dvpt. 


March 28-April 2 
June 10-11 
May 2-6 
May 9-21 
May 12-14 
March 7-9 


Alaska LA 

Amer. National Metric Council 
Amer. Soc. for Info. Science 
Arbuthnot Lecture 
Audiovisual communications 
Automated systems, LC 
Automation economics 
Business, library service to 
Children’s literature 


March 7-12 
March 10-12 
April 25-28 
March 80-31 
April 9 
April 24 
May 10-15 
May 14-15 
May 18-22 
April 29-30 
April 15 
March 28-April 2 
April 21-24 
Government docs. April 23 
Indiana LA-LTA April 22-24 
Indiana School LA-Ind. AECT April 22-24 
Info. broker, freelance Inshp. April 8 
Information Industry Assn. May 10-13 
Kansas LA April 4-6 
Maryland LA April 29-30 
Oregon LA April 29-May 1 
Legal reference April 30 
Louisiana LA March 31-April 2 
Maine LA May 13-14 
Management March 12-13 
Measuring l. services April 2 
Media programs May 7-8 
Microforms March 8-11 
Midwestern Acad. Lns. Conf. 
(MALC) 
Montreal Int. Book Fair 
Mythology, folklore, & ls. 
Natl. Fed. of Abstracting & 
Indexing Services 
Natl. Info. Retrieval Colloq. 
Natl. Micrographics Assn. 
Networks 
New Hampshire L. Council 
Oklahoma LA 
Personnel resources 
Popular Culture Assn. 
Puppetry 
Research, applic. in info sves. 
Storytelling 
Systems analysis 
Texas LA 
Utah LA 
Women’s history 
Washington LA 
Wyoming LA 
Young adults 


Connecticut LA 
Continuing education 
Ed. technology 
Florida LA 


May 6-8 
May 19-23 
April 1-2 


March 9-10 
May 5-6 
April 27 
March 12 
May 17-18 
March 25-27 
March 11 
April 22-24 
March 19 
March 23-25 
May 15 
March 11 
April 7-10 
March 31-April 2 
April 22-32 

May 6-8 

April 25-27 
April 30-May 1 
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an You Afford Todays 


Cost of Maintaining 
a Card Catalog? 










At less expense, you can have a 
microfilm catalog that o, offers far more 
convenience to wor patrons: 


} i139 uo m S: 


An inexpensive replacement for the conven- 
tional card catalog is a computer produced 
microfilm catalog. It’s easy to arrange the 
change-over from your present system. Write 
or phone the pioneer in library automation... 
Science Press. Return this coupon today. 


NEC ne ee ee ILI 


Please send me the following information: 

Science Press Microfilm Information System 

[] O.C.L.C. Conversion to Printed or Microfilm Catalogs 
| need particular information on___ 
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Ford's Block Grants Proposal A Death 
Sentence for Federal Aid to Libraries 


[ALA Washington Office.] President 
Ford's FY 1977 budget proposes a con- 
solidation of 27 categorical federal aid 
programs in education into one block 
grant-a new $3.3 billion Financial As- 
sistance for Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Library programs would 
be consolidated with elementary and 
secondary, vocational, adult, and handi- 
capped programs, with the money going 
to the states to allocate as they see fit. 

As if this were not enough, little or 
no funding is being recommended for li- 
brary programs. ESEA IV-B school li- 
braries and learning resources programs 
would receive $137 million; LSCA pub- 
lic library programs and HEA college li- 
brary resources, training and demonstra- 
tion programs (HEA II) would receive 

. mo funds at all, 

The advantages of the block grant 
consolidation, according to the Adminis- 
tration, are to "give States and local gov- 
ernments greater flexibility in determin- 
ing funding priorities; simplify program 
administration . . .; eliminate existing 
inequities . . .; focus Federal resources 
on the poorest and most disadvantaged; 
and eliminate required State matching." 

Seventy-five percent of the block 
grant is to be reserved for the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped, and states could 
spend the remaining amount for any of 
the authorized purposes. If consolida- 
tion is enacted, an additional $262,558,- 
000 would become available. Some view 
this as a "sweetener" to hasten its enact- 
ment. But it would be a bitter pill for 
librarians to swallow, since it is almost 
exactly the amount to be saved by the 
zero funding of most library programs. 

The extreme consolidation with a va- 
riety of other programs, plus the zero 
funding levels, make this presidential 
budget the worst for libraries in many 
years. Ford's proposals are expected to 
face considerable resistance in Congress, 
where members who sponsored the var- 
ious categorical programs being con- 
solidated will be reluctant, particularly 
in this election year, to see these pro- 

. grams lose their identities. There is also 
a feeling that the federal government 
should set priorities on how its money 
is spent. 

Most groups who have benefited from 

the special programs will be lobbying 


against consolidation. They do not like 
the idea of competing at the state level 
with other groups also facing increasing 
inflation and tighter budgets, and there 
is the fear that those who are least well 
organized will lose the most. 


Neo-Nixonism 


The block grant consolidation bears 
some resemblance to Nixon’s revenue 
sharing program in its provision that 
states can allocate funds among the com- 
ponents of the program according to 
their own priorities. Libraries have re- 
ceived a bare one percent of all revenue 
sharing funds, demonstrating that when 


Here’s One for the Record 


A change of editors and format for 
the (British) Library Association 
Record has given rise to a splendid 
little dialogue-in-print on the nature 
of library organizational periodicals 
and what they ought to do. 

Paralleling recent changes in the 
American library press toward snap- 
pier layout and a journalistic dide 
in the prose, the Record, beginning 
with its January issue, has undone 
its tight white collar, rolled up its 
sleeves, and will approach the British 
library world as brashly as a news 
hawker on Fleet Street— 

That, at least, is what many British 
librarians hope; and what a few fear. 

One of the Record's rival journals, 
the already brash Netw Library 
World, stated in a December edi- 
torial: 

Now we are to have the new Record— 
the intended product of journalism, 
rather than librarianship. . . . We have 
continually urged change, modernisa- 
tion, and the adoption of a journalistic 
approach upon the LAR, because it 
was manifestly obvious that the paper 
was inadequately fulfilling the role of 
principal professional organ. When it 
transpired that what we had urged was 
to come about . . . . our dismay was that 
it should be so barefacedly modelled on 
the innovatory pattern of library journal- 

. ism (in the UK) which NLW had pio- 
neered and established, and we feared 
that the LA's vastly superior resources 
and "captive" circulation might enable a 
"plusher" product to inflict irrevocable 
damage upon us. 

Clive Bingley, editor of the inde- 
pendent New Library World, “has 
yet to receive a sou for his editorial 
activities," and up to now the Record 
had been edited on a part-time basis 
by LA staffer Edward Dudley, who 
had received no more than token 


"honorariums"—and a stream of 
brickbats—for his extra duties. Now, 
the Association has hired as full-time 
editor professional journalist Roger 
Walter, formerly deputy editor of an 
educational magazine, The Teacher. 
Journalist Jill Turner will assist him 
part time. 

Dudley interviewed Walter in the 
November Record, and in December 
wrote a somewhat bitter swan song. 
In the interview, Walter, not a li- 
brarian, made these interesting re- 
marks among others: 

A central function of any organiza- 
tion's principal periodical is to reassure 
the members that their organization is 
alive and well. . . . Librarianship has 
tended to be a somewhat secretive and 
modest profession and we have some- 
how to try to develop mechanisms en- 
abling us to hear what is happening, 
what is affecting librarians. . . . I hope 
the Record can become a shop-window 
for the profession so that the public and 
national and local government can fully 
understand the importance of the pro- 
fession and the services it is giving to 
society. 

In his farewell, Dudley took some 
last-minute shots at Association in- 
effectiveness, expressed his long dis- 
inclination to print his own views, 
and denied that the Record had been 
"obligated" to print "large quantities 
of boring factual information." He 
had ill words for competing editors 
Bingley and Robert Usherwood (The 
Assistant), and good wishes for his 
Successors: 

What they will . . . need is the ability 
to put into words for us what we feel 
and what we all—the Mandarins and the 
stout parties in Uttoxeter—rarely express 
with the articulation which makes a 
good professional read in a good profes- 
sional journal. 
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“A great and magnificent work 
...a masterpiece." 
— Samuel Eliot Morison 


A People's History of the 
American Revolution 
by Page Smith 
He brings the People's Revolution 
home to the people in the first new 
look at the American Revolution in 
almost a century. A popular history on 
the grand scale, it is "monumental in 
scope and.content" (Library Journal). 
"Bound to be torn apart and praised 
to the skies" (Book Forum). Belongs 
in every home, school and library. 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Main 
Selection for April 
$35,000 advertising budget 
National promotion and publicity 
Two-volume set, shrink-wrapped 
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FEBRUARY 


THE STRESS OF LIFE* 
Revised Edition 
Hans Selye, M.D. 
lllustrated $8.95 


THE 3:10 TO ANYWHERE 
Leo Rosten 
$7.95 


THE NIGHT WILL END* 

Henri Frenay 

Translated from the French 
by Dan Hofstadter 
Illustrated $12.95 


CHEETAH 
Nan Wrogemann 
Illustrated $14.95 


MONSIEUR PROUST* 
A Memoir 

Celeste Albaret 
$12.50 


GREAT HOUSES 

for... View Sites, Beach Sites, Sites 
in the Woods, Meadows Sites, Small 
Sites, Sioping Sites, Steep Sites, 
Flat Sites* 

Editors of Architectural Record 
Illustrated $16.95 


BERNINI IS DEAD?* 

Architecture and the Social Purpose 
John Ely Burchard 

$25.00 to 5/1/76; $30.00 after 


THE UNIVERSITY 

The Anatomy of Academe 
Dr. Murray George Ross 
$10.00 


OEE NEESER EEE 


Thousands of Americans who 
never even dream of a Swiss bank 
account may soon change their 
minds! This eye-opening book 
shows why. 


HOW TO USE A SWISS 
BANK ACCOUNT 


The Complete Guide that Tells You 
How to Choose a Swiss Bank, 

Open an Account, and Manage 

Your Money for Profit and Protection 


by Harry Browne 


The bestselling author 
of You Can Profit from a 
Monetary Crisis shows 
how to fight taxes, infla- 
tion, tight money with a 
safe, private, totally legal 
Swiss bank account! 


$35,000 advertising 
budget 

Open co-op. 

$9.95 May 


Photo by Jill Krementz 


REPORT OF THE 20TH CENTURY FUND 
TASK FORCE ON JUSTICE, PUBLICITY 
AND THE FIRST AMENDMENT 

20th Century Fund, Inc. 

$3.95 paper 


THE WASHINGTON POST 

GUIDE TO WASHINGTON* 

Compiled by The Washington Post 
Writers Group; Laura Longley Babb, 
Editor 
Illustrated 
$3.95 paper 


MARCH 


ECONOMISTS AT BAY 

Why the Experts Will Never 
Solve Your Problems 
Robert Lekachman 

$8.95 


FATHERING 
Maureen Green 
$7.95 


THE TROUBLED MIND* 

A Guide to Release from Distress 
Solomon H. Snyder, M.D. 

$8.95 


CONCEPTION, BIRTH AND 
CONTRACEPTION 

A Visual Presentation 
Second Edition 

Robert J. Demarest and 
John J. Sciarra, M.D., Ph.D. 
Illustrated $12.00 


SECOND BEST 

The Crisis of the 
Community College 
L. Steven Zwerling 
$7.95 


$8.95 hardcover, 


Jim Garrison 


will make 
headlines with 


THE STAR 
SPANGLED 
CONTRACT 


A harrowing novel about a 
high-level conspiracy to 
assassinate the next Presi- 
dent of the United States 
by intelligence forces with- 
in our own government. 


$25,000 advertising budget 
National publicity and 
promotion tour 

Open co-op. 1 free for 10. 
$7.95 May 
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DETAILS OF A SUNSET 
AND OTHER STORIES 
Viadimir Nabokov 
Fiction $7.95 


NAKED ANGELS* 

The Lives and Literature 
of the Beat Generation 
John Tytell 

$8.95 


THE SEEKER 
William Alan Bales 
Fiction $6.95 


THE DIETER'S COMPANION* 
A Guide to Nutritional 
Self-Sufficiency 

Nikki and David Goldbeck 
Illustrated $8.95 


WEEPING IN THE 

PLAYTIME OF OTHERS 

America’s Incarcerated Children 
Kenneth Wooden 

$8.95 


THE MOTHER KNOT 
Jane Lazarre 
$7.95 


CROOKED ROAD 

The Story of the Alaska Highway 
David A. Remley 

American Trails Series 

Regional co-op. 

Illustrated $10.95 


WILL YOU PLEASE BE QUIET, PLEASE? 
Raymond Carver 

Fiction $8.95 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYSTERY 

AND DETECTION* 

Chris Steinbrunner and Otto Penzler 
Illustrated $19.95 





e best for Spring 76 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE THIRD REICH* 
.. Edited by Louis Snyder 
Illustrated $19.95 


HOW TO BUILD MODERN FURNITURE 
_ Third Edition 
- Mario dal Fabbro 


Y Illustrated $7.50 


- REPORT OF THE 20TH CENTURY FUND 
-. TASK FORCE ON CRIMINAL 

SENTENCING 

20th Century Fund, Inc. 

$3.95 paper 


APRIL 


Andrew Calder 
Illustrated $7.95 


GIDEON’S CHILDREN 
Jane Stuart 
Fiction $7.95 


THE ULYSSEAN ADULT* 


Creativity in the Middle 
A. and Later Years 


John A.B. McLeish 
Illustrated $12.50 


CAPTAINS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
Advertising and the Social Roots 
of the Consumer Culture 

Stuart Ewen 

$8.95 


ADAMS 

An American Dynasty 
Francis Russell 
Illustrated $15.00 


YOU MUST RELAX 
Fifth Edition 

_Dr. Edmund Jacobson 
Illustrated $7.95 


LEONARD COHEN* 

Michael Gnarowski 
Illustrated $8.95 hardcover, 
$4.95 paper 


FEASTS FOR ALL SEASONS 
Roy Andries de Groot 
Illustrated $15.00 hardcover, 
$7.95 paper 


STREET GAMES 

Alan Milberg 

Illustrated $12.95 hardcover, 
$6.95 paper 


ANATOMY OF A GROWTH COMPANY 
The Story of the Wickes Corporation 
George Bush 

Illustrated $8.95 


ny NEW WAYS OF MANAGING CONFLICT* 
Mrs. Jane Gibson Likert and 


YOUNG PIONEERS 
Rose Wilder Lane 
Fiction $5.95 


LIBERTY’S ROAD 

A Guide to 

Revolutionary Landmarks 

Sidney S. Bradford 

Illustrated Vol. 1 $8.95, Vol. 2 $7.95 


PH.D.’S AND THE 
ACADEMIC LABOR MARKET 
Allan M. Cartter 
Carnegie Commission 
Pega Higher Education 

12.5 


INDIA 
The Politics of 
Economic Development 
Lawrence Veit 

00 


MAY 


OFFGUARD 

A Paparazzi Look at 

the Beautiful People 

Ron Galella 

Introduction by Bruce Jay Friedman 
Illustrated $12.95 hardover, 

$6.95 paper 


THE EAST/WEST EXERCISE BOOK 
David Smith 

Illustrated $8.95 hardcover, 
$4.95 paper 


FIRST AID FOR HOUSE PLANTS 
Shirley Ross 

Illustrated $7.95 hardcover, 
$4.95 paper 


THE STREET WHERE I LIVE 
Maara Haas 
Fiction Illustrated $7.95 


THE GARDEN TO TABLE COOKBOOK 
Edited by James Beard, 

Milton Glaser, Burton Wolfe, 

and Associates of the Good 
Cooking School 

Introduction by James Beard 
Illustrated $15.00 


SEA LIFE OF THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Stefani I. Hewlett and 
K. Gilbey Hewlett 
lllustrated $14.95 


THE NEW MANAGEMENT 
William H. Gruber and John S. Niles 
$12.00 


* Previously announced. 
All prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


JUNE 


PANCHO SEGURA'S 
CHAMPIONSHIP STRATEGY 
How to Play Winning Tennis 
Pancho Segura with 

Gladys Heldman 

Illustrated $8.95 

AUTO REPAIRS FOR DUMMIES 
Dee Sclar 

Illustrated $10.00 hardcover, 
$6.95 paper 


SMALL CEREMONIES 
Carol Shields 
Fiction $7.95 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN 
COMPANY POLITICS 
Second Edition 
Edward Hegarty 
$11.50 


BLACK ELITE 


Discrimination and Education 
Richard Freeman 

$12.50 

DRAWING PLANS FOR YOUR OWN HOME 
Jane Curran 

Illustrated $19.95 


JULY 


BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
Ronald Kovic 

$7.95 

FAT PAPER 

Lee Grossman 

$14.50 

THE MANUAL OF LAND INVESTMENT 
William Benke 

$14.95 

HOW TO START AND OPERATE 

A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
Second Edition 

Julian Simon 

$9.95 

RECORD HOUSES OF 1976 
Editors of Architectural Record 
Illustrated $5.00 


ELBRIDGE GERRY 
Founding Father and 
Republican Statesman 
George A. Billias 
$17.50 


THE HAPPY BOOKERS 

A Playful History of Librarians and 
Their World from the Stone Age to 
the Distant Future 

Richard Armour 

Illustrations by Campbell Grant 
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Illustrated $5.95 


McGraw-Hill Book Company €,» 


1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020 
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; p orities are set at the local level, li- 
T: 


aries face stiff competition from criti- 
cal services such as police, fire preven- 
tion, and health care. 

Apparently, the Administration real- 
izes the block grant proposal will prob- 
ably not be enacted into law in time for 
this year’s appropriations process. If it 
is not, budget documents indicate funds 
will be requested for the individual cat- 
. egorical programs at the level listed— 
which means nothing for LSCA, nothing 
for HEA II or IV, and $137 million in 
forward funding for FY 1978 for the 
consolidated ESEA IV-B libraries and 
learning resources. 

À more optimistic note was sounded 
by House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman George Mahon (D-Tex.), 
who said in his annual budget review 
that "it is safe to predict that Congress 
will undertake to provide sharp increases 
in spending in the fields of health and 
education over the levels proposed in 
the President's budget." 


Washington Roundup: 


Veto Override Wins Funds 
for Nat'l. Commission; 
House Group Approves 
LSCA Extension Bill; 
Library Personnel Shifts 


The House, on January 27, and the 
Senate, on January 28, voted to over- 
ride the President's veto of the $36 bil- 
lion bill providing FY 1976 appropria- 
ions for the Departments of Labor and 
HEW (PL 94-206). 

Funds for education programs were 
not included in this bill, and thus it does 
not affect major federal library pro- 
. grams; however, the bill does provide 

$29,065,000 for the National Library 
of Medicine and $468,000 for the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Science. Both agencies had 
been operating at last year's funding 
level under the provisions of a continu- 
ing resolution. The veto override will 


' allow the National Commission to hire 


the two additional staff members Con- 
gress voted to include in its FY 1976 
budget. 


LSCA Extension 
—— The House Committee on Education 
and Labor approved on January 28 a 
bill (HR 11233) to extend the Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA). 
The measure, as noted in AL last month, 
extends LSCA for five years with spe- 
cific dollar amounts authorized for the 
first three years and "such sums as nec- 


y: 


essary” for the last two. It contains one 
amendment specifying that administra- 
tive funds expended by states in carry- 
ing out LSCA programs must be 
matched by the states from funding 
other than Federal. 

Rep. John Brademas (D-Ind.), chair- 
person of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education and principal sponsor of the 
bill, stated that "This measure will help 
our public libraries combat the financial 
problems that threaten to curtail their 
services." The bill was expected to come 
to the House floor by mid-February. 


Medical Library Assistance 

On December 19, 1975, Rep. Paul G. 
Rogers (D-Fla.) introduced HR 11316, 
the Health Services Research, Health 
Statistics and Medical Libraries Exten- 
sion Act of 1975. The medical library 
part of this bill extends until 1979 and 
sets higher appropriations for the Med- 
ical Library Assistance Act (MLAA), 
which provides for training of medical 
librarians and other information special- 
ists in the health sciences, support to 
physicians and other scientists in com- 
pilation of existing and new scientific 
knowledge, research in the field of med- 
ical library science, improvement of the 
basic resources of the nation’s medical 
libraries, establishment and support of 
regional medical libraries, and support 
of biomedical scientific publications. 

At a hearing on January 26, ALA sub- 
mitted a statement in support of HR 
11316. The Senate is also expected to 
consider MLAA extension early this ses- 
sion. 


Major Positions Filled 

Get out your December American Li- 
braries special report on “Washington 
Library Power”; there’s some updating 
that already needs to be done. 

John McDonald, director of the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries, will re- 
turn to the University of Connecticut in 
the spring as director of libraries. 

John Lorenz, formerly Deputy Librar- 
ian of Congress, will replace McDonald 
at ARL. 

William Welsh, previously director of 
the Library of Congress Processing De- 
partment, is now Deputy Librarian. 

Edmond L. Appelbaum has been pro- 
moted from assistant Processing Depart- 
ment director for acquisitions and over- 
seas operations to associate director of 
the department. 

Other Washington appointments: 
three to an NCLIS task force to plan a 
national periodicals system: Richard 
Boss, Princeton; Melvin Day, National 
Library of Medicine; and Leslie Dunlap, 


University of Iowa. Vernon Palmour will 
administer the task force. 

ALA Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth has been named to the 
board of the Public Service Satellite 
Consortium, an alliance of forty-seven 
not-for-profit institutions including ALA 
to foster the development of public-ser- 
vice satellite communications. 


Gifts, Grants, Funding 


To the Library of Congress: $165,800 
from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., to help bring the Conversion of 
Serials Project (CONSER) entirely un- 
der LC’s management by November 
1977; and, from Congress if a commit- 
tee recommendation was approved as 
expected in late February, $33 million 
to complete the James Madision Memo- 
rial Building once and for all as a library 
facility. Some last-minute politicking 
helped get unanimous approval for the 
funds from the House Public Works 
Committee. 

Finally, the ALA Washington Office 
is enriched in morale and a total of 
$1,550 by Midwinter gifts from the fol- 
lowing state library associations: Okla- 
homa, Arizona, South Dakota, Oregon, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Georgia, and Ha- 
wall. 
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QUARTERLY INC 


Just Published! 


Congressional Quarterly reviews the 1976 
presidential candidates: voting records of 
the candidates, campaign platforms, 
strategies and financing. Explanation of 
new campaign finance law and how it will 
affect 1976 elections. 


Paper. 81% x 11". 116 pages. $5.25. 
Congressional Quarterly Inc. 
Box 58, 1414 22nd St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
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FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
SERIALS 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
TO ALL TYPES & SIZES 
OF LIBRARIES 
FROM 11 REGIONAL 
OFFICES IN THE USA. 
AND CANADA 


COMPREHENSIVENESS 


EBSCO services periodicals, newspapers, annuals, yearbooks, irregular book/monographic series (num- 
bered or unnumbered), and continuations. Our computerized price file lists over 100,000 titles. However, 
we gladly research any title ordered and do not expect the customer to provide publisher name and ad- 
dress. Our research cycle is thorough and provides a quick answer if we are unable to identify the pub- 
lisher. We service titles from all nations of the world. The only titles we cannot (normally) service for you 
are order-direct by the publisher's requirement. (However, if you are a librarian who desires to place 100 
per cent of all serials with a single agency, we can handle even the order-direct publishers for you.) 


FLEXIBILITY 


We believe what we do for you and how we do it should be determined by your needs. We have suggested 
procedures and formats. Our order processing and records are computerized, and we are able to employ 
our computer to service any special requests you may have. In the event you have a request which a com- 
puter, for some reason, cannot honor, we keep our typewriters handy and a perfect willingness to do what- 
ever is necessary to suit your needs. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Our network of 11 regional offices headed by General Managers with experience and authority to act guar- 
antees you responsiveness. Our 11 Managers have 151 years' experience among them in servicing libraries 
with serials subscriptions. Order control is located at our regional office. The Manager who commits is the 
Manager who controls. Each of our customers is assigned to one Customer Service representative, so 
there is consistency in communications. 


WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


826 South Northwest Highway 616 Carillon Tower West EBSCO Building 17-19 Washington Ave. 
Barrington, IL 60010 Dallas, TX 75240 Red Bank, NJ 07701 Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(312) 381-2190 (214) 387-2426 (201) 741-4300 (201) 569-2500 


“ag vie: 
P.O. Box 2543 hoe Sad ain Complex 681 Market Street Torna aea NEN 
Birmingham, AL 35201 2480 W. 26th Ave. San Francisco, CA 94105 (416) 421-9000 

(205) 942-2413 Denver, CO. 80211 (415) 391-3500 
3 (303) 433-3235 RORI m 


161 Forbes Road P.O. Box 92901 8000 Forbes Place EBSCO 
Braintree, MA 02184 Los Angeles, CA 90009 Springfield, VA 22151 industries, 
(617) 843-2383 (213) 772-2381 (703) 321-9630 / 321-7494 





ALA CENTENNIAL VIGNETTE NO. 10 


Covering the Library Beat from West Baden to Great Britain: 
The One and Only Editor of Public Libraries Magazine 


Based on an Account by Doris Cruger Dale 


Mary Eileen Ahern, the lady with 
the “fasil, efisient & sumtyms militant 
pen"—to quote Melvil Dewey—was the 
only editor of the magazine Public Li- 
braries (later called Libraries) through- 


out the thirty-six years of its existence, 


1896-1981. 

Called “one of the most colorful per- 
sonalities in the library profession” by 
the ALA Bulletin, Ahern covered the 
library beat by boat and plane for al- 
. most four decades. As a special tribute, 
the library world made her the sole sub- 
ject of the last issue of her magazine, a 
special commemorative issue put to- 
gether by friends and admirers. 

One testimonial in that issue looked 
back to the days of the magazine’s 
founding: 


In 1896 . . . all through the great, busy 
- Middle West the library idea was in the 
air. Hundreds of libraries were coming 
into existence with great enthusiasm and 
very little money. Many of them much 
needed, and knew that they needed, 
both advice and information. The Li- 
brary Journal was fulfilling its fine mis- 
sion in New York, but its price was high, 
its attention largely directed to the ques- 
tions of large library development, and 
it did not reach the little libraries which 
had book funds ranging from fifty dol- 
lars a year up to small hundreds. . . . 
Thence came the wish for a less expen- 
sive periodical that could tell the new 
libraries . . . at least some of the things 

- they needed to know. 


Public Libraries was initially financed 
by Melvil Dewey’s early experiment in 
business, the Library Bureau. Ahern, a 
former state librarian of Indiana, mod- 
estly stated the magazine’s purpose in 
its first number: ^. . . to deal with all 
phases of library work in a concise, sim- 
ple way, such as will give the best aid 
to those who need it." And throughout 
the years of its existence, Public Li- 


— braries fulfilled its charge, devoting it- 


self to the problems and aspirations of 
workers in the smaller libraries. 

Yale librarian Andrew Keogh has 
written a warm memoir of his first en- 


Mary Eileen Ahern, Libraries’ editor 


counter with Mary Eileen Ahern, which 
took place in 1897 on a steamer bound 
from Newcastle down the river Tyne 
(Ahern was attending the Second Inter- 
national Library Conference in Lon- 
don). Not only did the meeting lead to 
Keogh’s first job in the United States, but 
to his future wife—Armour Institute li- 
brarian Jessica Van Vliet, traveling with 
Ahern at the time. 

However, the editor’s talents for 
bringing people together were most fre- 
quently exercised on a professional level. 
Former ALA President George B. Utley 
spoke for many when he described 
Ahern as “for years instrumental in 
bringing together the job and the de- 
serving person. . . . often her days were 
so fully occupied in this professional al- 
truism that her nights had to be spent 
in preparation of her next magazine." 


A Woman of Many Associations 
During thirty-six years of reporting, 
Ahern attended over forty ALA confer- 
ences, from West Baden, Indiana, to 
San Francisco, California. Dewey said 
she “knew personali perhaps more li- 
brari leaders and workers than eni other 
ALA member." She was also seen at the 
conference of the National Association 


of State Libraries, the National Educa- 
tion Association (she was secretary for 
seven meetings of the Library Depart- 
ment), and the American Library Insti- 
tute (as one of its forty-four charter fel- 
ows). 

Nor did she neglect state association 
meetings, for she gathered news and 
often presented papers at the meetings 
of the Illinois Library Association (as a 
three-time president), the Indiana Li- 
library Association (she was its orga- 
nizer), the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion, and the California Library Associa- 
tion. 


A Recipe for Balance 


It was at a meeting of the last in 1925 
that she delivered a paper entitled “Bal- 
ance.” In it she talked of balance in the 
construction of a skyscraper, in the ad- 
justment of a telescope, in musical com- 
position, and in the library. 

To Ahern, balance in the library was 
represented by the librarian as a con- 
necting link between the printed word 
(additional ingredients would be added 
today) and the reader. She recommend- 
ed that the librarian, in order to make 
an effective connection between the 
book and the reader, follow this recipe 
given to her by a Philadelphia library 


worker: 


To five parts of the tree of knowledge, 
add two of the flower of patience, one 
blossom of tact, and a large spoonful of 
the effervescent spirit of “happy to help 
you.” Add a dash of humor and a sprin- 
kling of humility and stew in a pot of 
“desire-to-know.” Cook over the fire of 
long suffering. If not satisfactory, add 
a little “pride in your work” and a fresh 
supply of the old ingredients! 


This recipe, followed faithfully by 
Ahern herself, was one of the reasons 
that Libraries and the personality be- 
hind it became synonymous. Upon 
Ahern’s retirement, most agreed regret- 
fully with the publishers who decided 
that “Libraries without its present editor 
is impossible.” 

Thus an important record of the li- 
brary spirit of the first half of this cen- 
tury quietly ceased to exist as of Decem- 
ber, 1931. But in exchange for thirty-six 
stout volumes, Mary Eileen Ahern car- 
ried away the gratitude of the entire li- 
brary world. Ej 


Doris Cruger Dale is an associate profes- 
sor, College of Education, Southern Illinois 
Univ. at Carbondale. Mary Jane McKinven 
has expanded the original account. 
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a model of 
simplicity 


We designed the Model 350 with 
one objective in mind: simpli- 
fied operation. Since even 
infrequent microfilm users will 
find it easy to use, this reader 
will save librarians hours of 
instruction time and will encour- 
age greater use of microfilm 
resources. 


To maximize user convenience 
all controls are located up front 
and keyed to the easy-to-follow 
operating instructions on the 
front of the unit. The 350 Reader 
accepts 35mm and 16mm micro- 
film (a microfiche adapter is 
also available), and can be 
ordered with manual or motor- 
ized drive. Both are priced 
hundreds of dollars less than 
comparable competitive models. 


We'd like to send you a free 
brochure on the 350 Reader 
which explains in detail why it is 
truly a model of simplicity. Just 
write or call today. 


Equipment Coordinator 


Xerox University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
313/761-4700 (Ext. 314) 
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Q. Some state and local agencies provide a job hot- 
line via the phone. Would you list those currently offering 
sucha service?  J.D., New York 


A. Although the American Society for Information Sci- 
ence and various state library associations are among 
those planning joblines, the ten below are the only ones 
fully operative at this writing: 

California Library Assn.: (916) 443-1222 or (213) 629- 
5627. 

Colorado State Library: (303) 892-2210. 

District of Columbia Library: (202) 223-2272. 

Florida State Library: (904) 488-5232. 

Georgia Library Assn.: (404) 378-2811 (5—8 p.m. Mon. 
through Fri.; 12 noon Sat. to 8 a.m. Mon.) 

Maryland Library Assn.: (301) 685-5760. 

New Jersey Library Assn.: (609) 695-2121. 

New York Library Assn.: (212) 687-1352. 

Special Libraries Assn.: Southern California Chapter: 
(213) 795-2145. 

Virginia State College Data Bank: (804) 526-5111. 

The ‘‘Joblines” section of American Libraries classified 
updates most of these listings. 

For job-hunting, an excellent resource is a six-page 
"Guide to Library Placement Sources," prepared an- 
nually by the ALA Office for Library Personnel Resources 
(free with a self-addressed stamped envelope from OLPR 
at 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611). The newly-revised 
current guide has been sent to you. 


Q. Is there any comparative evaluation or analysis of 
automated circulation systems? | am especially inter- 
ested in a comparison of the various minicomputer-based 
circulation systems which are commercially available. 
E.M., New Jersey 


A. The July/September 1975 issue of ALA's Library 
Technology Reports analyzes and compares commer- 
cially vended automated circulation control systems. 
Conducted by Barbara Evans Markuson, this study re- 
ports in detail on five systems: CLSI LIBS 100, IBM Sys- 
tem/7, Checkpoint/Plessey, Check-A-Book, and Mohawk. 
“Automated Circulation Control Systems: an Overview 
of Commercially Vended Systems" is $35 from the Order 
Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Howard Paster- 
nack, associate editor of LTP, passed along the info. to 
Action Line. 


Q. We need six copies of Fish Hawk's Nest by Stephen 
W. Meader, a nationally distributed book written by a 
local author with a local setting and now out of print. 


ACTION LINE welcomes questions on library-related matters 
from librarians, library support staff, publishers, authors, and 
users. Questions selected for publication will be those consid- 
ered the most timely and representative. of reader concerns. 
We are now able to acknowledge receipt of questions and 
either return or refer those queries not chosen for the column. 
Restrictions: ACT/ON LINE cannot accept questions which are 
personal in nature; e.g., those dealing with particular employer] 
employee relations. Limitations on staff time also preclude an- 
swering consumer complaints about the service of publishers or 
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What are sources for second-hand books? Is this the 
function of the National Book Exchange in Washington, 
D.S.? Melora Davis, Cape May County Free Library, New 
Jersey 


A. Librarian Flora Colton of the ALA Headquarters Li- 
brary provided us with four sources for o.p. books. 

A classified buying and selling guide to the specialties 
of leading bookdealers, “The O.P. Market," can be found 
in Part Two of the most recent AB Bookman's Yearbook. 
Such headings as “‘Fiction—out-of-print” and “Children’s 
books" among others might help you in your search. 

Names of bookdealers can also be located by consult- 
ing the membership list of the Antiquarian Booksellers 
Association of America, Inc. (630 Fifth Ave., Shop 2 Con- 
course, NYC 10020). A copy of ABAA's roster has been 
sent to you. 

We queried a Chicago bookdealer, J.F. von Berg of 
the Canterbury Bookshop, about the book search service 
offered free by many of his colleagues. “All we need is 
the title and author; then we'll check our stock and our 
warehouses," von Berg explained. "If that part of the 
search is ineffective, we'll send in a want list to be pub- 
lished in the Antiquarian Bookman. The process usually 
takes about three or four weeks, and about 99.5 percent 
of our searches are successful." He added that many 
bookdealers do provide this service gratis; however, just 
as many firms will charge the customer for a search. 

The "national book exchange" is now the Universal 
Serials and Books Exchange, Inc. (3335 V St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20018; 202-529-2555), formerly the United 
States Book Exchange. USBE serves as a clearinghouse 
for the exchange of duplicate books, periodicals, and 
scholarly materials, with a revolving stock of 100,000 
books and three to four million issues of 35,000 periodical 
titles. Books are approximately $6 per volume, with a 
twenty-four-hour rush service costing an additional $2. 

You could also ask the books and collections customer 
services department of Xerox University Microfilms (300 
N. Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48160) to find and reprint Fish 
Hawk's Nest, which is not listed in their reprint catalog, 
Books on Demand 1975. The fee for acquiring a title de- 
pends on the costs for locating a copy of the book, for 
clearing the copyright, and for making a microfilm master. 
Reprints are priced according to the number of pages re- 
produced. Books in hard copy xerographic format with 
perfect binding, standard 65-pound paper cover, and an 
author-title label on the front cover are priced as follows: 
1-99 p., $6; 100—199 p., $10; 200—299 p., $15. For another 
$2.50 the book will be hard-bound in buckram with author 
and title stamped in gold on the spine. 

Finally, you might advertise in the classifieds of the li- 
brary and bookworld press, or have Action Line issue the 
call: Fish Hawk's Nest, anyone? 


other commercial firms (with the exception of ALA), as well as 
requests for comparative evaluation and reviews (see also more 
detailed announcement in AL, September, p. 461). How to Send 
Questions: Type (double-space) your questions on an 8⁄2” by 
11" sheet of paper with the clear heading, ACTION LINE, and 
your full name, position, address, and telephone number. If the 
name is not to be published, tell us, and we'll print only your 
initials and state. Send all queries (no phone calls, please) to 
ACTION LINE, American Libraries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 
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Who Were Those Shy Souls? 


Thomas Sargent's letter (Dec. 1975, p. 
644) deserves some comment. He says that 
*", . . vocational placement persons . . . 
sought library positions for persons who 
wished to avoid contact with other people." 

These supposedly poor souls were ob- 
viously not librarians. It would be idiotic 
to claim credit for placing librarians in li- 
brary positions, so Sargent is obviously re- 
ferring to the mass of persons who seek em- 
ployment through agencies. When such per- 
sons admitted to some weakness in talking 
with "the public," Sargent placed them in 
libraries and then went into the “continu- 
ing education" business to teach these shy 
folk (he now calls them librarians) how to 
offer a "warm response" to library patrons! 
Good business, I'd say. 

Rosert G. Scurpr, Science Librarian, 
University of Montana, Missoula 


Ed. note: Sargent, a former vocational place- 
ment officer, is now director of Change 
Agents in Hartford. 


Libraries Not Only Socialistic, 
But Anti-Capitalistic 


Although I hate to respond to a response, 
I think Richard Ryans’ letter in your De- 
cember issue is quite provocative and needs 
a reply. Is Mr. Ryan really trying to inform 
us that public libraries are not run for free? 
Did he just discover this? Rapidly diminish- 
ing public funds are making an impact on 
all libraries—diminishing service. But this 
is irrelevant to his basic point, as is his in- 
formation that the Soviet Union must buy 
wheat from the United States. It is also ir- 
relevant that the United States must sell 
wheat to the Soviet Union to keep domestic 
prices (and profits) high. 

What is relevant is that public libraries 
are by definition socialistic. All vital services 
in the United States are socialistic simply 
because they are not profitable for entre- 
preneurs. Our education system, postal ser- 
vices, mass transportation, and even fire 
protection systems are all involved in this 
socialist “plot.” Librarians should be proud 
to be considered in with the other vital ser- 
vices that must be maintained, even if there 
are no profit-takers to invest in such projects. 

Not only are libraries socialistic; they are 
downright anti-capitalistic, detrimental to 
the capitalist system which thrives on dupli- 
cation and excess. If everyone does not need 
his own car, his own television, or his own 
copy of Moby Dick, then the economy does 
not grow, and we are no longer able to out- 
run the “stagflation” that keeps following 
us. And so we must produce more, and 
more, and more. 

But just how does a library fit into this 


system? Imagine one book being read by 
perhaps a hundred readers, or one record 
making many listeners happy. What do pub- 
lishers really think when one bestseller cir- 
culates many times for a single purchase 
price? What does it mean for booksellers, 
and printers? This is recycling at its best— 
but this is not capitalism. This is community 
sharing, as fine as hoped for by any utopian 
dreamer. 

I, for one, am proud to be a librarian, 
proud to be a socialist, and double proud 
that the two are so compatible. 

Marc SHEcutMan, Library Assistant 
at Harvard University and Candidate 
for MLS at Simmons College, 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Can the New Lead The Old? 


I was interested to see the comparative 
statistics for ALA Council nominees in the 
Nov. AL. One aspect which was not in- 
cluded was length of membership in ALA. 
I was surprised to see on last year’s ballot 
the number of candidates who had only re- 
cently joined. In fact, I compiled a chart to 
see just how many newcomers had been 
nominated. It has since been discarded, so 
I cannot quote statistics, but there were 
more than a few nominees with very limited 
ALA experience, including some who had 
been librarians for a much longer period. 

I don’t wish to minimize the contribu- 
tions which can be made by newer mem- 
bers on Council, but I hope that this factor 
is also given careful consideration by the 
nominating Committee. 

Puytuts Yurrr, Elementary Library 
Media Specialist, North Shore 
Schools, Glen Head, New York 


Reverberations from “Liberty Bell" 
Editorial 


Amen, Amen! Your perceptive opening 
essay in the January issue of American Li- 
braries (“On My Mind”) should be read 
by all librarians. We are a fragmented, 
splintered profession and our well intended 
efforts are so often wasted as a result. We 
hear much about the “power” of one in- 
dividual, but what influence librarians could 
have if they spoke as a single voice!! It is 
a goal toward which we could all devote 
much more time and energy in the next 
decade. 

As you mention, we need perhaps to work 
within our restricted groups (by type of li- 
brary, or type of librarian), but we also 
need to support the broader organization 
that can bring us all together in brother/ 
sisterhood and understanding. 

H. Vat DEALE, Director of Libraries, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Historian Holley on General Eaton 

Since I have enjoyed your recent issues 
so much, particularly the “vignette” series 
dealing with our history, it is probably picky 
of me to call attention to an error in ALA 
Centennial Vignette no. 8 (Jan. 1976). We 
historians do have a mania for accuracy 
(even when we don’t achieve it), and your 
author killed off General Eaton seven years 
before his death. He died in 1906, not 1899, 
and was buried in Arlington National Cem- 
etery. For the purists among us, his dates 
are 1829-1906. 

There is an excellent article on John Ea- 
ton in School and Society for February 1969, 
and Fran Miksa did a superb and schol- 
arly article on the 1876 Report in the Janu- 
ary 1973 Journal of Library History. As Ms. 
Corbett notes, he was a very effective Com- 
missioner of Education, and his contribu- 
tions to librarianship went well beyond the 
1876 Report. He later published several 
special circulars on such topics as “College 
Libraries as Aids to Instruction” and “The 
Construction of Library Buildings.” 

Epwarp G. Horey, Dean, School of 
Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 


On British Library Leadership 


I question not the facts, but the emphasis, 
given by Christopher Wright in the January 
article on the reorganization of British na- 
tional library services. The new British Li- 
brary draws together not only a number of 
important libraries but also the biblio- 
graphic services for the nation. In summary, 
the British Library Reference Division con- 
sists of the collection of books, manuscripts, 
etc., formerly held in the British Museum, 
and the collections of several other im- 
portant research libraries. This British Li- 
brary Reference Division is headed by D. L. 
Richnell, certainly one of the most respected 
research librarians in the country. The sec- 
ond part of the British Library is the Bibli- 
ographic Services Division headed by Rich- 
ard Coward. This is principally known to us 
as the publisher of the British National Bib- 
liography. The third part is the Lending 
Division, composed of the former Lending 
Library and the famous journal operation 
located at Boston Spa. In charge of this is 
M. B. Line, again a very competent, experi- 
enced librarian. 

Presiding over these three Divisions is 
Dr. Harry Hookway. I doubt that this gen- 
eral managerial responsibility should be in- 
terpreted as an administrative take-over, or 
should be compared to the recent appoint- 
ment at the Library of Congress. 

Artuur T. Hamain, Director of 
Libraries, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





This 3M Brend Microfilm Reader/Printer 
not only makes dry copies from microfilm in seconds. 


It can even make you a member of the ALA. 


In support of the 
American Library Association's 
centennial membership 
promotion, 3M5 Microfilm Products 
Division is awarding one 
free personal ALA membership 
to each library that purchases 
one or more 3M Brand Microfilm 
Reader/Printers during the 
effective period February 15 to 
May 15, 1976. 

Choose from six models: 
The 500C-EC, 500CT, 500F, 
500M, 500-PS, 600* All our micro- 
film reader/printers reproduce 
completely dry copies. All 
of the ———— 
chemicals are — Mesen 
contained in — $855, nod 
the paper 1876-1976 


and developed Promoting Excellence in Library Service 


*Does not opply to 400 Series 


by heat so there are no 
chemicals or toners to mix. No 
mess or fuss. 

Our Model 500F produces 
completely dry 8/2" x 11" 
prints in seconds from various size 
microfiche. And it has inter- 
changeable magnification lenses 
to handle a variety of microfilm 
reductions from both source 
document or COM generated film. 

Our 500M features a 
motorized film drive with variable 
speed control that lets you 
scan and view microfilm images 
...or speed through 100 feet 
of film in just seconds. 

Our newest model is the 
3M Brand 600C Reader/Printer. 
It has a large 14" x 18" screen 
that can display two 812" x 11" 


Microfilm Systems 


documents simultaneously. And 
it accepts new 3M leaderless Easy 
Load film cartridges, as well 

as standard 3M cartridges. 
Variable print lengths can be 
produced from 6" to 18" long on 
either 84%" or 11" width paper. 

In addition, all cartridge 
models are available with 
an odometer index for use with 
older, uncoded microfilm 
materials. 

For more information 
about our reader/printers and 
free ALA membership offer, 
contact your local authorized 
3M Microfilm Products Sales 
Representative. Or write: 
3M Company, Microfilm Products 
Division, Library Systems 220-9E, 
3M Center, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 
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Commentary (Cont.) 


Consider the Matter Sealed 

I was glad to see the January issue (p. 
25) and hope that the “Melvil’s Moby" 
matter is settled. However, in order to fore- 
stall the inevitable public outcry, I hasten 
to point out that Northwestern no longer 
uses "Seal-Lin" labels on our books. We 
have recently changed to Gaylord's fine 
product, Se-Lin. 

The change was made primarily for 
budgetary reasons. The bindery staff had 
previously spent six months of every ycar in 
the Arctic trapping seals, whose skin, when 
dried, cut to size, and used with liberal 
amounts of library paste, makes the finest 
book labels ever known. The expedition had 
been jointly funded by the library, the bio- 
logy department, and the campus food ser- 
vice. However, the biology department has 
been under fire by some bleeding-heart do- 
gooders for financing the “slaughter,” and 
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| Artist: Great American Libraries 
Years of hard work and practice 


| are paying off for cover artist Jerry 
| Sweeney, who sent AL this bio- 
| graphical note: “As of January 1, 

1976, ‘Free Lance Illustrator has 





| become my new title, Before the de- 
cision to “do it my way,’ I graduated 
from the Art Institute of Pittsburgh, 
and spent evenings in art classes and 
doing assignments from the Famous 
Artists School. Then after serving 
a few years’ apprenticeship, I land- 
ed a job with Gateway Studios as 
a mechanical line artist. During my 
years there, I became exposed to il- 
lustration and had an opportunity 
to try my hand at it. I enjoyed it 
and decided to specialize in that 
area. 

"Besides art, I spend time collect- 
ing Mexican art and furniture, some 
antiques, and beer bottles to dec- 
orate my home. I live in a suburb of 
Pittsburgh with my wonderful wife 
Lois and beautiful ten-month-old 
daughter Erin. Lois and I like to go 
cycling, on picnics—anything that's 
outdoors." 


— 
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the students had begun to campaign against 
the monotonous diet. When it became evi- 
dent that financial support would be with- 
drawn, and that the bindery might be 
bombed out by some ecology nuts, we con- 
sidered other types of book labels and chose 
Gaylord's Se-Lin. 

Hoping that this prevents a letter-writing 
campaign from the Save The Seals Founda- 
tion, I remain, 


Mary Kay Pernis, Head, Catalog De- 
partment, The University Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il- 
linois 


Sorry, that was one phocidae that slipped 
by.—Ed. 








European Book Center 
is a reliable source for all 


European Books 
& 


List Prices, Speed 


and Accuracy 
e 
Send orders or inquiries to: 


EUROPEAN BOOK CENTER 
P.0. Box 4 
1700 Fribourg 2, Switzerland 
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The amazing 
it's a Sony. 


For people who give presentations, there has never been so much 
heavyweight professionalism in such a lightcost portable package. 

PitchMan brings together, all in a 13-Ib. tape recorder / player, 
the talents of: a supremely synchronized slide-sound showman, a 
money-and-time-saving A/V lab technician, a quality public address 
system. 

PitchMan, when recording, automatically adjusts sound levels 
and allows you to do your own cueing instead of having it done by 
an A/V lab. And you'll never get out of. sync with your slides when 
presenting. Never. 

PitchMan's P.A. pause button lets you stop to comment or an- 
swer questions as often as you like. 

And 3-way powered operation (AC, DC, and battery) means 
PitchMan goes anywhere—showroom, classroom, auditorium, street, 
car, field. 

For complete information about PitchMan (Sony model 
TC-182), write to Sony Corporation of America, Information Center, 
Dept. 250-E, Box 1594, Trenton, N. J. 08607. 
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COMING THROUGH in 76! 


| McGraw-Hill 
books for 
young readers 


FEBRUARY 


LITTLE THOUGH I BE 

By Joseph Low 

Illustrated in three colors by the author. Tim, 
the shortest in his family, finds a way to out- 
shine his two tall brothers and win his Dad's 
approval. Pre-school—Gr. 3. $5.95/$5.72 


PICKLES AND PRUNES 

By Barbara Moe 

How a young girl deals with two personal 
crises—her friend's death and her widowed 
mother's new romance. Jr. & Sr. High. $5.72* 


MARCH 


SPROUT 

By Jenifer Wayne 

Drawings by Gail Owens. Introducing an irre- 
sistible new series character—who, in this 
first tale, seeks his own live elephant. 
Sprout Series. Gr. 4-6. $5.72* 


SPROUT'S WINDOW CLEANER 

By Jenifer Wayne 

Drawings by Gail Owens. Sprout tries to win 
the “plant prize competition" at school—by 
growing an onion! 
Sprout Series. Gr. 4-6. $5.72* 
THE HOUSE ON DEER-TRACK TRAIL 

By Marty Kelly 

Drawings by Ronald Himler. Packy, the pack 
rat, and his friends scheme to save their 
home from a young couple intent on re- 
modeling. All ages. $5.95/$5.72 


THE SEEKER 

By William Alan Bales 

The dramatic story of a man who survives a 
plane crash off the West coast of Africa and 
fights his way, against overwhelming odds, 
through the jungle and across a continent to 
civilization. All ages. $6.95 


We salute the 

AMERICAN 

LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 
1876-1976 

Promoting Excellence in Library Service 


APRIL 


THE STOLEN MIRROR 
By Lidia Postma 
Full-color illustrations by the author. Michael 
rides his magic bicycle into a fantasy world 
of elves, dragons and lost people. 

Gr. K-3. $5.95/$5.72 


MISS PICKERELL TAKES THE 

BULL BY THE HORNS 

By Ellen MacGregor & Dora Pantell 
Drawings by Charles Geer. Miss Pickerell's 
beloved cow is selected for cloning—exact 
biological duplication—in this humorous yet 
scientifically informative tale. 

Miss Pickerell Series. G. 4-6. $5.95/$5.72 


CHIMPANZEES 

By Prue Napier 

Full-color illustrations by Doug!as Bowness. 
An absorbing look at the most intelligent of 
all apes, by a noted authority. 

New Biology Series. Gr. 4-Jr. High. $5.72* 


BEES AND WASPS 
By Dr. J. L. Cloudsley-Thompson 

Full-color illustrations by Joyce Bee. The 
amazingly well-organized communal life of 
two insect families. 
New Biology Series. 


FISHES 

By Gwynne Vevers 
Full-color illustrations by Alan Jessett. A fas- 
cinating account of the breeding habits of 
many kinds of fish. 
New Biology Series. 


Gr. 4-Jr. High. $5.72* 


Gr. 4-Jr. High. $5.72* 


WINTER IN WARTIME 
By Jan Terlouw 
A deeply moving novel about ordinary, 
peace-loving people in Nazi-occupied Hol- 
land. Best Dutch Juvenile, 1973 

Jr. & Sr. High. $5.72* 


HOTLINE 
Second Edition 
By Margaret O. Hyde 
Invaluable updated information about tele- 
phone hotlines in cities around America. 
With a new chapter on runaways. 

Jr. & Sr. High. $5.72* 


YOUNG PIONEERS 

By Rose Wilder Lane 

A lyrical novel about a young married couple 
and their rugged life on the Dakota frontier 
of 1850. Scheduled for an ABC TV Special 
on prime time this Spring. All ages. $5.95 


MAY 


PSYCHOLOGY IN ACTION 

Second Edition 

By Margaret O. Hyde & 

Edward S. Marks, Ph.D. 

A comprehensive introduction to the whole 
field and possible careers, completely up- 
dated. Jr. & Sr. High. $5.72* 


Previously announced 
FEBRUARY 


FOOTBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS 
Second Edition 

By Robert J. Antonacci & Jene Barr 
Updated to include changes in the types of 
formations, equipment, rules. Chapters on 
football performance tests for ages 8-12 and 
10-17 added. New drawings. Gr. 4-6. $6.84* 


EXPLORING CITY TREES 

and the Need for Urban Forests 

By Margaret J. Anderson 

How trees enhance the life of a city. With 

experiments, activities. Photos and drawings. 
Gr. 4-6. $5.72* 


THE HOSPITAL DOCTORS, NURSES 
AND MYSTERY WORKERS 

by Carolyn London 

Hospital careers seen through the eyes of a 
young patient. Photos. Gr. 4-6. $5.72* 


SPEAK OUT ON RAPE! 

By Margaret O. Hyde 

What rape is, its devastating effects, how to 
prevent it. Jr. & Sr. High. $5.72* 


MAY 


BASIL IN MEXICO 

By Eve Titus 

Drawings by Paul Galdone. Basil of Baker 
Street, mouse sleuth extraordinaire, investi- 
gates a disappearance in Mexico. 
Basil Series. Gr. 4-6. $4.95/$4.72 


*Library edition only. 
Prices and publication dates are subject 
to change. 


Illustration by Joseph Low from 
LITTLE THOUGH I BE 


Write Dept. PL—25th floor for our Backlist 
Junior Book Catalogue. 
W, li Á 
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Library Snack Bars 


That old hacksaw "the way to a per- 
son's heart is through the stomach" has 
worked—with slight modifications—for 
two Oklahoma County branch libraries. 
After installing snack bars, both the 
Southern Oaks and Ralph Ellison librar- 
ies received rave reviews from a notice- 
able number of users, and plaudits from 
media people. Robert Alvarez, editor of 
Administrator s Digest, congratulated 
OCL Director Lee Brawner for the new 
library feature and noted that “it may be 
the only snack bar for patrons in a 
branch library in this country." 

A feature more common in British li- 
braries, the OCL snack bars are located 
off the entrance foyer in a specially de- 
signed alcove. A counter with stools and 
four commercial vending machines dis- 
pensing cold and hot drinks, candy, po- 
tato chips, and sweet rolls were installed 
in the area. Contrary to some librarians’ 
fears, these refreshing pauses have not 
led to crumbs in the stacks or vandalism 
onthe machines; the only problem so far, 
reports OCL, is that the machines occa- 
sionally break down from heavy use. 


All the Book News That’s Fit; 
Library Sells NY Times Review 

Two bits may barely be worth a cup 
of coffee in New York, but in Dallas it'll 
buy a copy of the New York Times Book 
Review at the public library. At the in- 
vitation of the Times, DPL participated 
in a four-week pilot project to determine 
community interest in buying the Book 
Review at the library. Since the program 
was a success, tlie library has now ex- 
panded the service to twelve branches, 
and the Times will offer the magazine 
to public libraries throughout the nation. 
Another addition to the newspaper ser- 
vice: DPL staffers will have lists of 
those books to be advertised and re- 
viewed in the Book Review two weeks 
in advance. The weekly Book Review is 
available to the public on the Wednes- 
day before the complete Sunday Times 
is published. 


A New Kind of Army R & R 


Poet Allen Ginsberg, entertainer Sam- 
my Davis, Jr., and certain soldiers in the 
United States Army in Europe (USA- 
REUR) have been meeting in the li- 
brary—via audiocassettes. 

Twenty of the 108 USAREUR librar- 
ies are participating in an audiocassette 
pilot program, a six-month experiment 
to determine the suitability of adopting 
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The pause that refreshes. These three Oklahoma County branch library users are taking 
advantage of the library's newly installed snack bar. 


such a program in Army libraries world- 
wide. Each project library has 983 cas- 
settes, all duplicated from Center for 
Cassette Studies (Calif.) master tapes. 
Some of the titles: “History and Theory 
of Indian Yoga,” “Beachcombers Hand- 
book,” and “Muhammad Ali: The Man.” 

Project director Pat Caldwell pointed 
out that “different libraries have been 
given different plans for the use of the 
tapes.” “Each of the twenty participating 
libraries has been given ten tape play- 
back listening machines and ten sets of 
headphones,” she explained. “In some 
of the libraries, the tapes, playback ma- 
chines, and headphones will be able to 
be checked out, just like the library’s 
books. In other libraries the tapes will 
be there for internal use only. Some li- 
braries will combine the two systems— 
meaning that the tapes can be checked 
out, but the playback machines and 
headphones will be reserved for internal 
use only." 


For Better or Verse 

What could be more appropriate than 
a gift of words when a library colleague 
retires after many years of service? Seat- 
tle Public Library staffers and poets Hal 
Wilson and Nancy Solibakke contrib- 
uted these and other lines to a recent 
issue of The Flash, SPL’s staff newsletter, 
in honor of the retiring heads of four 
subject departments. 


Here's an end to patent searches, 
Messages of men from Mars, 
Books on building pigeon perches, 
Raising rabbits, shooting stars. 


Yov're retiring? Never rue it— 
Phase out thoughts of serial runs. 
Cleanse the mind of how-to-do-it, 
U.S.G.S., garbage, guns. 
From “Inertia Won't Hertia, or 
The First Law is the Only Law" 


The flood of Booklists 

Goes unread. 

Not one more slip will mark their pages. 

Ref or circ? 

Or later ed? 

She hasn't checked the cat in ages. 
From “Media Tedia" 


Whom do we ask to find quirky quotations 
That lesser librarians leave in dismay? 
Pump her on Gullivers peregrinations— 
That kind of knowledge she's 

taking away. 

From "Literature Lapses" 


April Food Day No Foolishness 

Not only is April the cruelest month, 
but also the month of National Library 
Week (April 4-10) and Food Day 
(April 8). A national day of action on 
the crisis in world food supply, Food 
Day is sponsored by the Center for Sci- 
ence in the Public Interest, a nonprofit 
organization. Since NLW and FD co- 
incide, the Center is encouraging librar- 
ians and the academic community to 
participate, and has suggestions for li- 
brary activities, ranging from compiling 
bibliographies to running contests. Write 
for ideas from Food Day, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 
20036. 





Ten Timely Tales Mother Never Told Us 


(Because she didn't attend the 1976 ALA Midwinter Meeting in Chicago 
to get the inside word on the latest American library developments.) 


THE RESULTS 


Capsule Summaries of 
Selected Items from 
ALA's First General 
Assembly of the 
Centennial Year 


ALA members wishing further details or 
documentation on the actions men- 
tioned below may write ALA Executive 
Offices, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611, 
referring when appropriate to the docu- 
ment number. (CD=Council Docu- 
ment.) 


The Presidential race for 1976—77 
is on. In addition to candidates Cecil 
Beach and Robert Rohlf submitted by 

_ the Nominating Committee (see AL, 
Nov. 1975, p. 610), Councilors at 
Midwinter nominated Russell Shank 
(Smithsonian Institution) and Eric 
Moon (Scarecrow Press) to stand for 
the office of vice-president/president- 
elect in the spring elections. Council 

: also added Norman Tanis (Cal. State 

U., Northridge) as a candidate for 

treasurer, and 39 more persons for 

Council. 


Library part-time employment up- 
graded (CD 7). By resolution, ALA 
now recognizes that the right to earn 
a living "includes the right to part-time 
employment on a par with full-time em- 
ployment; that is, with pro-rated pay 
and fringe benefits, with opportunity for 
advancement and protection of tenure, 
and with access to middle- and upper- 
level jobs and exercise of full responsi- 
bilities at any level.” ALA is directed to 
create more “voluntarily chosen up- 
graded permanent part-time jobs in its 
own organization," and "support and 
encourage similar action on the part of 
all libraries." Elizabeth Katz of San 
Francisco, acting for the People's Librar- 
ian Task Force, has been the prime 
mover behind this resolution as it has 
passed through a number of approvals, 
including that of ALA Membership. 
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Galvin and Molz on Executive 
Board. The Council elected two new 
members to ALA's board of managers. 
Thomas J. Galvin, dean, U. Pitt Gradu- 
ate School of Library and Information 
Science, replaces Roberta Young, whose 
term was being filled through Midwin- 
ter by Virginia Lacy Jones. Kathleen R. 
Molz, doctoral candidate at Columbia 
and former chairperson of the Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee, will take of- 
fice in July, when the term of Richard 
Dougherty expires. Both new members 
will serve the 1976-80 term. From 
Council ballots cast, the election results 
were as follows: Milton Byam, 29; 
Maryann Duggan, 39; Thomas Galvin, 
49; E. J. Josey, 31; Kathleen Molz, 46; 
and Patricia Schuman, 23. 


“Sexist terminology" from ALA to 
be further policed. Referring to what 
it considered sexist terminology in an 
ALA publication and ad during 1975, 
the SRRT Women’s Task Force, in a 
resolution drafted for and passed by 
Council, called for guidelines to tighten 
up control over such slips (CD 10). 


Headquarters will remain in Chi- 
cago. “The December American Li- 
braries showed Washington as the cen- 
ter of the library action," said a Coun- 
cilor in support of a resolution to move 
ALA Headquarters there. The resolu- 
tion, representing about the fourth such 
attempt in the last few decades, re- 
ceived three votes in favor. (CD 13.) 


ALA will design a plan for public 
library extension services to local 
jails and detention facilities, accord- 
ing to a Council-passed resolution. ALA 
will work through the Health and Re- 
habilitative Library Services and other 
interested divisions. (CD 35). 


Allie Beth Martin is now a '"Centen- 
nial Honorary Member,” the first of as 
many as ten persons who will receive 
this special honorary membership in 
1976 for significant professional con- 
tributions. She also earned a Council 
resolution of appreciation for her dedi- 
cation to the association and her cour- 
age in the face of the very serious illness 
for which she is now undergoing treat- 
ment. 


A new $20 dues category will come 
before the membership in a mail ballot 
this spring. The category: "Trustees and 
Lay Members," which means “members 
of library governing or advisory boards, 
friends of libraries, and others interested 
in the work of the association who are 
not employed in library service or re- 
lated activities” (such as publishing). 
(CD 48.) 


Up to $20,000 will be earmarked 
for ALA presidential expenses accord- 
ing to Council-adopted principles (CD 
30) and a request to COPES to consider 
these principles in 1976-77 budgeting. 
According to an Executive Board sub- 
committee on Presidential Support, the 
time spent by the president on ALA ac- 
tivities during the presidential year 
alone amounts to about half a year's 
work hours. A travel budget for the 
president to attend chapter meetings is 
one of the principles. Another is that 
candidacy would be feasible for librar- 
ians in a greater economic range. 


Library-issue caucuses will be es- 
tablished at chapter and specialized li- 
brary meetings whenever possible to de- 
fine current library issues of major im- 
portance and communicate them to 
ALA councilors. (CD 42.) 


Library and library school affirma- 
tive action plans, to comply with the 
ALA Equal Employment Opportunity 
Policy, must now add mental or physical 
handicaps to the bases for which em- 
ployment discrimination is forbidden. 
(The others are race, color, creed, sex, 
age, individual life style, or national ori- 
gin.) Discrimination on the basis of men- 
tal or physical handicaps which do not 
relate to the minimum job qualifications 
is now a legitimate matter for filing a 
complaint with SCMAI, the ALA Staff 
Committee on Mediation, Arbitration, 
and Inquiry. 


An ALA Staff Compensation and 
Classification Study begun under con- 
tract with personnel and management 
consulting firm Hay Associates will con- 
tinue, but Hay and ALA have dissolved 
their contract by mutual agreement. At 
Midwinter, it was charged by ACRL 
and others that the firm has an inappro- 
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Did you know that 
there were 3,315 
registrants here at 
the Palmer House for 


ALA Midwinter— No, but hum a few 
a record? bar codes and 


Af: to the women things, Ill fake it. 


the ethnic things, the gay 
things, the film things, the 
video things, the exhibits, 
Marshall Fields, and goodbye, 


Children's book editors 
are always hiding behind 
the shield of reality. 


Let us be 
pursued by 
ALA for 


Bibliographic détente 
is not a bad idea. , | had no caucus 
: E D and complained, 
until | met a.man 
with no round table. 


| wish copyright would 
go away and never come 
back again. 


It sounds like Yale's 
We will continue to talk about S a NE problem is more with li 
cooperation at all kinds of high Bf ho E i ^. the buffer than the 
levels—and we will continue i " Ds R board raise. 
to kill it on the " 1 s 
operating table 


I'm looking for the Librarians 

in Charge of Special Collections 
Was there a person of Children's Books for Adult 
behind that resolution? Reference and Research 

Discussion Group. 





EXE me 


priate view of the profession as evi- 


denced by its recommendations in other 
studies, mainly having to do with tenure 

. for academic librarians. Because these 
charges clouded the atmosphere of the 
ALA staff study, which has a different 
focus, both ALA and Hay decided it was 
in all best interests to disconnect. Hay, 
however, will meet with ACRL leaders 
to approach those problems having to 
do with academic library status. 


Space adjustments at ALA Head- 
quarters this year will include a renova- 
tion of the Rush Street annex for its 
present tenant, Library Technology Re- 
ports, and the addition of the Publish- 


<4 978 Council act not only as a 
processor of the variegated, but impor- 
tant, trivia arriving from its committees 
but as a forum for the really significant 
professional matters and controversies 
which are too often the subject of de- 
cision by ‘unchallenged assumption?" 

It was the British Library Association 
, Council to whom this question pertained 
in the Library Association Record a few 
months ago. Yet, no more appropriate 
query could have been directed to the 
American Library Association in regard 
to its Council sessions of Midwinter 
1976. 

Council did have its chance to act as 
a forum for views on several basic pro- 
fessional matters that came to the floor, 
but, drained of energy and rhetoric by 
so many of the trivial, specialized, or 
routine items on the agenda, it acted on 
these matters with all the thunder and 
deliberation of mewling pups. Indeed, 
it may be unrealistic to expect that 
Councilors, with such restricted time in 
session and with pressing concerns back 
home, can ever achieve the eloquence of 
the Roman Forum, debate the merits of 
Hamiltonian vs. Jeffersonian Democracy, 
or shape enduring policy on the Council 
floor. It may also be that Council simply 
acted with dispatch and with admirable 
cost-effectiveness on a very busy agenda, 
and that only the library press, in its 
dreary, eternal quest for business-meet- 
ing drama, could be disappointed. Final- 
ly, what seems trivial to one will surely 
be to another cataclysmic. In one editor's 
personal view, then, the following ac- 
tions of Council were among those illus- 
trating the point: 

Trivial: Smoking at ALA Conferences. 
Counting an earlier membership meeting 
at which the smoking issue was first 
raised, many hundreds of person-hours 

. have gone into what amounted to a very 
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The Executive Board voted down reno- 
vation of the main building at this time 
as presented in a proposal from space 
planners Interior Dynamics. 


ALA general programs will go forth 
with gusto, thanks to a 1974—75 bal- 
anced budget, with no withdrawals from 
endowment funds. Executive Director 
Robert Wedgeworth told Council that 
the favorable balance (the first in four 
years) came a year earlier than pre- 


dicted. 


The 1977 Annual Conference is def- 
initely scheduled for Detroit, though 


THE SNIDE ASIDE 


moderate policy passed by Council at 
Midwinter (CD8). Large meeting rooms 
will be sectioned; small-room smoking 
will be at the discretion of the presiding 
officer. (Other professional groups have 
devoted valuable conference time to this 
burning question. The Society of Amer- 
ican Archivists made it a little tougher 
recently for conference puffers, where- 
upon scads of members threatened to 
quit over the issue. One did, then re- 
joined.) 

Significant: To move toward a union 
or confederation of all library and infor- 
mation services . . . with the intention 
of strengthening the total effort of the 
profession (CD 12). It seemed like an 
idea whose time had come—at least for 
long and thoughtful debate. It seemed 
especially pertinent in the light of in- 
creasing library fragmentation (see AL 
editorial, Jan., p. 13) and the Adminis- 
tration's current zeroing out of federal 
library programs. Council, however, felt 
that ongoing efforts at consolidation 
ought not to be diluted, and defeated 
the resolution briskly, “without preju- 
dice." : 
` Trivial: Implications of union printing 
for the production of all ALA publica- 
tions (CD 11). Happily, the Council 
did not have to act on a membership 
resolution that should never have come 
as far as it did, for ALA Headquarters 
and AL had already spent well over a 
thousand dollars in staff time and print- 
ing to show that ALA publishing seeks 
the best work at the best price, period. 
(See AL, Jan., p. 56.) It should never 
have come so far because the AFL/CIO- 
ALA Joint Committee on Library Ser- 
vice to Labor Groups—the sponsor of 
the resolution—is charged with the ob- 
ligation to promote library service to 
labor groups, just as its name says, and 
not to advance the interests of unions— 


there has Teo some doubt a to the 


number of rooms that will be available 
for meetings by the time of the confer- 
ence (June 19-25). At this late date, the 
space risks are about the same for any 
other city. The Executive Board voted 
to trust the word (and estimated capa- 
bilities) of the new Detroit Plaza Hotel, 
now under construction and which, if 
completed by the conference opening, 
would assure ample space in Detroit. 
One Board member proposed that li- 
brarians be recruited to help finish build- 
ing the hotel. “It would solve two prob- 
lems: conference space, and librarian 
unemployment." Li 


whatever their merits—in ALA contracts. 
The committee had simply pulled a fast 
one. 

Significant: To clarify the relation- 
ship between Membership and. Council 
on policy issues. Who makes policy 
around here, anyway? Council, of course, 
and a resolution (CD 36) was passed to 
enable the Council Committee on Reso- 
lutions to review all Membership re- 
solves to see which are policy matters 
and should therefore be passed on to 
Council. If Membership doesn't like the 
Committee's decision, then Council rules 
on whether or not that decision was val- 
id. It could have been another good de- 
bate in the eternal power struggle be- 
tween legislative houses, or in the merits 
of the democracy versus the republic. 
And a good long debate did ensue—but 
having to do with the cold technicalities 
of Robert’s Rules, not with warm, living 
content. It was interesting to see, how- 
ever, that there is still a close-knit old 
guard from the left, about 20 Councilors 
out of some 130. They opposed the reso- 
lution. ALA's policy and procedures 
manual will also be updated. 

Some other actions that came to the 
floor bore seeds of similar, basic issues: 
who shall represent whom, who shall 
govern, in ALA. For instance, the Coun- 
cil blocked a move (CD 40) to allow all 
chapter members to vote for that chap- 
ters ALA Council representative. Only 
ALA members in the chapter may now 
vote for this officer. Another resolution 
(CD 41) sought to put one representa- 
tive on Council for each division and 
roundtable. The at-large philosophy, ad- 
vanced successfully by ALA (“ANA- 
CONDA") reformists a few years ago, 
prevailed in this instance, keeping the 
balance of power well distributed among 
Council members who are free of con- 
stituent affiliation. —A.P. 
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hey used to say it about boxer Joe 
Frazier—he'd come out smokin’. But Joe 
finally got put away. The Urban Library 
Council—a coalition of some 22 heavy- 
weight public libraries—has been smoul- 
dering for a long time now over what 
it considers to be ALA shadow-boxing 
in the quest for federal funds to bolster 
large-city libraries. 

But before those libraries get put away 
for good with a series of economic knuck- 
ledusters such as has brought the New 
York Public Library to its knees, the 
ULC has decided to come out smokin’ 
behind a specific piece of proposed leg- 
islation. 

Put into rough shape at a ULC meet- 
ing during the ALA Midwinter, the bill 
proposes to amend the Library Services 
and Construction Act by adding a Title 
V, "Large Urban Public Libraries." 

Little matter that all of the existing 
LSCA titles were zeroed out in the Presi- 
dents budget just a few days later. 
Like the ALA Washington Office, ULC 
will continue to hammer away at the 
Congress both to restore and add what's 
needed in forthcoming legislation. ALA 
and ULC are together at least on the 
need for LSCA to be extended five years 
when it expires after FY 1977. But, 
while ALA tries to unravel the Admin- 
istration's bizarre consolidation scheme 
that includes the zeroed-out LSCA pro- 
grams in a $3.3 billion block grant, ULC 
will push for the new title, As prelimin- 
ary drafter Alex Ladenson of the Chi- 
cago Public Library stated at the Mid- 
winter session: "We're now in a position 
to go directly to Congress." 

A trustee from Louisville added, 
“With or without ALA-—although prefer- 
ably with them," which seemed to be 
the general sentiment of the group. 

Title V (see box) proposes a formula 
thats a bit tricky to follow without a 
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ULC Chieftan Ervin Gaines and warriors. 


Urban Library 
Heavies Come Out 


specific example: if the total Title V 
appropriation were $100 million, and if 
the population of U.S. cities 100,000 or 
larger totaled 100 million, then a state 
with such cities totaling 10 million 
would get ten percent of the kitty—of 
$10 million. A city in that state would 
get a per capita grant. If its population 
were a million, it would get ten percent 


provided its local funding were kept up 
to a standard set forth in the legislation. 
Clear? It should be clear enough to 
the next Congress, the first to hear the 
ULC proposal; but it remains to be seen 
whether or not the present Administra- 
tion’s cry of NO FEDERAL SUPPORT 
FOR LIBRARIES will continue to echo 
through the Capitol and drown out all 


of the state kitty, or a million bucks, 


further pleas. 


Preliminary Draft of Legislation Proposed by the Urban Libraries Council 


A BILL 

To amend the Library Services and Construction Act to provide for a program 
of federal aid to large urban public libraries. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 

That the Library Services and Construction Act is amended by adding the 
following Title: 

Title V—Large Urban Public Libraries 
Declaration of Policy 

Sec. 501. In recognition of the special problems and needs of large urban 
public libraries, the Congress hereby declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to provide financial assistance to such libraries for the purchase of books 
and other library materials. Large urban public libraries are a component part of 
the nation's information and cultural resources, and as such are deemed to be 
vital for the educational, cultural and economic development of this country. Bal- 
anced intergovernmental funding is, therefore, essential at the local, State and 
Federal levels in order to achieve the content and quality of public library ser- 
vices for the citizens of the United States. 


Grants to States for Large Urban Public Libraries 
Sec. 502. The Commissioner shall carry out a program of making grants to 
States for providing financial assistance to large urban public libraries. The Com- 
missioner shall allot to each State such part of the amount appropriated for this 
purpose as the total population of cities over 100,000 persons of the State bears 
to the total population of cities over 100,000 persons of all the States. 


Uses of Federal Funds 

Sec. 503. The grants under this title shall be distributed by the State library 
administrative agency, on an equal per capita basis, to public libraries serving 
cities of over 100,000 population. The funds shall be used for the purchase of 
books and other library materials. In the event that a public library receiving such 
funds reduces its level of total financial support from public funds other than 
federal to an amount which is less than the average sum for the three years im- 
mediately preceding the grant, the funds to which such library would otherwise 
be entitled shall be withheld by the State library administrative agency. 





ALA Committees Prepare Technical, 


Service-Oriented, and Personnel 


Yardsticks for Nation's Libraries 


T his Midwinter meeting, ALA com- 
mittees belatedly heeded the two-hun- 
dred-year-old call of George Washing- 
ton to “raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair." In Library- 
land, standard became plural; both pro- 
posed and finished guidelines for ser- 
vices in libraries flowed in and out of 
the ALA committee network as if a bi- 
centennial deadline had been man- 
dated. 

Committees in the Resources and 
Technical Services Division (RTSD) 
were hyperactive, producing two final 
guidelines and reacting to a recently 
published major document. 


Keyed to Action 

Even before an ad hoc Keyboard 
Committee was established by RTSD, 
technical services librarians realized 
that the 1966 ALA standard library bib- 
liographical keyboard was not meeting 
the needs of those catalogers working 
with a variety of foreign languages and 
with new technical standards such as 
the ISBD. After two years’ work, the 
committee devised three sets of key- 
boards, one each for 44- , 45- , and 46- 
key typewriters (see illustration for one 
example). 

Reády for the RTSD Board of Direc- 
tors spring approval are these sets of 
specifications. After its okay by the 
Board, the ten-page document will 
probably be submitted to the American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI), 
the United States organization which 
establishes technical standards. 

A second item reported to the RTSD 
Board as nearing completion was a 85- 
to-40-page guide for book catalogs, pre- 
pared by a committee headed by Joseph 
Fuchs. 

Tech services people generated the 
most noise, resolutions, and comments 
when the newly formulated outline for 
ISBD(G)—General International Stan- 
dard Bibliographical Description—was 
announced to the American library com- 
munity. Two ISBDs already exist—one 
for monographs, the other for serials— 
but many cataloging leaders had no- 
ticed, with some concern, that the two 
ISBDs as well as drafts of other speciai- 
ized ISBDs were drifting away from 
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each other in compatibility and uni- 
formity. The Joint Steering Committee 
for Revision of the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules (JSCAACR) then 
asked the International Federation of 
Library Associations (IFLA) Commit- 
tee on Cataloguing—the group responsi- 
ble for the ISBD program—to meet with 
it on the potential difficulties of incorpo- 
rating specialized ISBDs into a general 
code of uniform cataloging rules. The 
result was ISBD(G), a document pro- 
viding a single framework for describ- 
ing all types of publications in any 
media. It will also be used as the basis 
of AACR’s second edition and as the 
foundation for all specialized ISBDs. To 
be completed sometime this year, the 
ISBD(G) needs definitions, explanatory 
notes, and examples to be added to the 
outline (see the winter 1976 issue of 
Library Resources & Technical Services, 
pp-91-93, for more information). 


A Standard Without Representation 


The new ISBD drew mixed reactions 
from the Technical Services Directors 
of Large Research Libraries’ discussion 
group. The group felt that "nothing 
good happens fast," that the American 
library community should have been 
consulted much more extensively on 
such a major document. (However, John 
Byrum of Princeton and Paul Winkler 
of LC, both JSCAACR members, have 
met to discuss the ISBD(G) with the 
joint IFLA/JSCAACR committee.) 
Other observers pointed out that such 
expediency was the modus operandi of 
IFLA's Committee on Cataloguing. Tak- 
ing all viewpoints into account, then, 
the RTSD board's final resolution called 
for a divisional ad hoc committee to 
"study issues involved in the develop- 
ment of international cataloging poli- 


The RTSD Committee's 45-key design. 


cies by international organizations and 
to propose methods to ensure adequate 
consultation with the appropriate library 
organizations and individuals in the 
United States." 


A Model for the School People 


Media specialists added another forty 
or so pages to guidelines being published 
by divisions with A Certification Model 
for Professional School Media Center 
Personnel (available from ALA Publish- 
ing Services this month). 

For many years, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians (AASL) has 
recognized that certification require- 
ments for media specialists from state 
to state were not only diversified, but 
confusing as well. Now, in the belief 
that "to unify is to conquer," AASL is 
presenting a common basis upon which 
all states could reevaluate their certifica- 
tion requirements, Briefly, A Certifica- 
tion Model recommends that states elim- 
inate certification methods depending 
on courses and credit hours and substi- 
tute competency-based criteria. 

Other divisional committees were 
well on their way toward completing 
guidelines this Midwinter. In the works 
were three substantial proposals: one 
from the Public Library Association 
(PLA); one from RTSD; and one from 
a joint Staff Committee on Mediation, 
Arbitration, and Inquiry (SCMAI), 
American Library Trustee Association 
(ALTA), and PLA task force. 

The Goals, Guidelines, and Standards 
Committee (PLA), chaired by New 
Haven Librarian Meredith Bloss, ex- 
pects to present to the Executive Board 
this spring a research proposal for de- 
velopment of community library stan- 
dards. 

With the realization that the lack of 
personnel policy in libraries has caused 
about ninety percent of SCMAI com- 
plaints (i.e., requests for action), 
SCMAI, PLA, and ALTA have joined 
forces to develop personnel guidelines, 
specifically those policies and proce- 
dures dealing with the relationship be- 
tween the board of trustees and the 
chief librarian. 

Finally, the ad hoc Computer Filing 
Committee of RTSD is “working toward 
publication,” says Chairperson Joe Ro- 
senthal, of rules for filing arrangements. 
The document will probably be issued 
concurrently with the second edition of 
the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 
scheduled for publication in 1977. 

By no means are these documents the 
only ones appearing this year; the flurry 
of papers experienced this winter should 
become a snowstorm of publications in 
July, the ALA centennial. —B.J. 
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"USED FOR CENSORSHIP" 


The Children's Materials “Reevaluation” Statement is Reevaluated—and Rescinded. 


. . . Because most materials reflect the social climate of the era in which they are produced, it is often difficult to 


evaluate some aspects of a work at the time of purchase. But social climate a 
constantly changing, and librarians should therefore continuousl 


growing knowledge and broadening perspectives. . . . 


—From the CSD “Statement on Re- 
evaluation of Library Materials for Chil- 
dren's Collections" 


W here does the librarian draw a line 
between intellectual freedom and the 
protection of minors? That issue—one of 
the most fundamental and potentially 
divisive in age-level librarianship—was 
at the heart of major actions taken re- 
cently by two of ALA’s youth services 
divisions. 

A controversy stewing for three years 
in letters, conversations, and the library 
press simmered down during the Mid- 
winter sessions in Chicago when the 
Board of the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion voted to rescind the “Statement on 
Reevaluation of Library Materials for 
Children’s Collections.” 

Born of the desire for some kind of 
guidelines in materials reevaluation, the 
statement has been in trouble since its 
first draft in 1972. A month after its first 
appearance, the chairperson of ALA’s 
Intellectual Freedom Committee point- 
ed out seven areas of conflict between 
the statement and ALA’s intellectual 
freedom policies. Though his objection 
led to a partial revision, the IFC still 
withheld its endorsement, feeling that 
"obvious philosophical differences re- 
mained." 

The CSD Board rescinded the state- 
ment at Midwinter upon the recommen- 
dation of the CSD Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, which concluded that the 
document "leaves a wide margin for mis- 
interpretation and actually encourages 
questionable weeding practices." The 
CSD/IFC's position was eloquently and 
exhaustively advanced by Diane Far- 
rell before a packed meeting room in 
answer to the Board’s call for a presen- 
tation of all points of view. (Farrell's 
speech will be published in Top of the 
News.) 

Delivering the CSD/IFC report, Far- 
rell stated that “CSD cannot, with logic, 
endorse the ‘Library Bill of Rights’ and 
the statement on ‘Free Access to Librar- 
ies for Minors,’ and, at the same time, 
maintain that as adults we have a re- 
sponsibility and a right to make value 
judgments about which materials are 
‘appropriate’ to give to children. Notice 
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that I said which materials are 'appro- 
priate,” not which materials possess lit- 
erary quality'." 

She also noted that “one librarian of 
my acquaintance has used the statement 
to justify both her removal of the Wilder 
books and her purchase of Nancy Drew. 
I doubt that this is what the framers of 
the CSD statement had in mind." 

At the heart of the CSD/IFC argu- 
ment for recission of the statement, how- 


ever, was the point that no clear CSD : 
policy statement existed on selection & 
and evaluation of library materials. & 


"Statements of criteria are scattered in 
bits and pieces throughout the media,” 
the CSD/IFC report held, and "in the 
absence of a clear policy statement on 
selection and evaluation, it is most dif- 
ficult . . . to frame a clear, unambiguous 
statement on reevaluation.” 

The CSD/IFC report concluded by 
urging CSD “to accept ALA policy as 
their own, unless and until we can mark, 
justify, support, and defend a special 
case for treating children and children’s 
collections in a wholly different manner.” 

The CSD Board, recognizing that the 
application of ALA intellectual freedom 
policies poses special problems for the 
age-level librarian, has asked the CSD/ 
IFC to determine whether just such a 
"special case" exists. By unanimous vote, 
the Board has requested that the *CSD/ 
IFC consult with whomsoever necessary 
without the confines of structure to find 
out how intellectual freedom statements 
affect children's services and to recom- 
mend a program of action to the CSD 
Board at Chicago, [July] 1976." 

At the moment, a children's librarian 
reevaluating materials could turn to two 
ALA Council-approved interpretations 
of the Library Bill of Rights, *Reevalu- 
ating Library Collections" and “Sexism, 
Racism, and other "Isms in Library Ma- 
terials.” The latter points out that the 
Library Bill of Rights makes no distinc- 
tion between materials and services for 
children and adults, and concludes that 
"toleration is meaningless without tolera- 
tion for the detestable." 

But it is the ALA "Statement on Free 
Access to Libraries for Minors" which 
effectively rules out an in loco parentis 
role for the librarian, stating that the 
parent, and only the parent, can restrict 


nd man’s state of knowledge are 
y reevaluate their old materials in the light of 
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Shall librarians act in loco parentis? 


his or her children from access to library 
materials. The charge to the CSD/IFC 
is, in effect, a request to determine 
whether or not the “Statement on Free 
Access” holds any meaning in actual li- 
brary practice. 


Policies Un Poco Loco in 
Young Adult Collections, Too 


D uring a meeting of the Young Adult 
Services Division Activities Board, Presi- 
dent-Elect Mary K. Chelton remarked 
that abstract intellectual freedom poli- 
cies are of little help when “librarians 
are scared book by book, film by film,” 
and added that she would like to see a 
major study of in loco parentis someday. 

That day may be sooner than most ex- 
pect, for YASD has moved to establish 
its own Standing Committee on Intellec- 
tual Freedom, out of the growing aware- 
ness that the biggest problems in school 
book censorship occur on a high school 
level. 

Called “long overdue” by Chelton, the 
committee will address such issues as 
“patterns of service ( labeling, readers’ 
advisory work, access), in loco parentis, 
selection criteria, the need for backup 
in justifying controversial materials . . . 
and our commitment to responsibility for 
the validity of the materials we provide.” 

Undoubtedly one of the committee’s 
first tasks will be to review the YASD 
statement defending free access and its 
phrase, “disciplined freedom,” a phrase 
some fear gives the YA librarian license 
to censor materials, —M J.M. 





The drawings are from the October 1975 
Quarterly Journal of the Library of Con- 
gress, a sumptuously illustrated issue de- 
voted to LC resources for the study of 
women. 


Lithograph by the Strobridge Litho. Co. 


Lssir in 1886 on "Librarianship 
as a Profession for College-Bred Wom- 
en," Melvil Dewey said "Experience has 
taught me why the fairest employers, 
in simple justice, usually pay men more 
for what seems at first sight the same 
work. ... There are many uses for which 
a stout corduroy is really worth more 
than the finest silk.” Dewey’s attitude 
may seem antiquated, irrelevant, or 
downright sexist in 1976, but there can 
be little doubt that women workers still 
have a long way to go, and that the con- 
dition of women in libraries is still a 
matter of major concern in the library 
world. 

The status of women in American li- 
braries was much discussed during In- 
ternational Women's Year, 1975, and re- 
cently numerous magazine articles have 
focused on women in librarianship. But 
the topic has been more than a matter 
for contemplation; lately it has also in- 
spired important political activity in the 
library community. 


Women Library Workers, U.S.A. 


A new group called Women Library 
Workers has been formed (AL Sept. 
1975, pp. 488-84), and while some 
ALA members feel WLW will only serve 
to fragment efforts on behalf of women 
working in libraries, women who belong 
to both ALA and WLW hope progress 
can be made by each. Within ALA, li- 
brarians interested in women's problems 
have been hard at work, trying to break 
through the Association's sometimes un- 
wieldy political structure, and slowly 
progressing. For instance, although one 
ALA Councilor at the Midwinter "76 
Meeting questioned what a resolution 
against sexist terminology had to do 
with the stated purposes of ALA, the 
resolution was quietly passed by a large 
majoritv; there appeared to be a perva- 
sive and natural agreement that what- 
ever helps do away with sexist attitudes 
wili ultimately benefit the profession. 

A concrete example of political prog- 
ress within ALA is the preliminary work 
now underway toward establishing a 
standing committee on the status of 


women in librarianship in the U.S.A. 
Previous resolutions proposing such a 
committee had never reached the ALA 
Council floor, and many supporters of 
these resolutions were disappointed or 
bitter. Late in 1975 ALA President Allie 
Beth Martin appointed an ad hoc com- 
mittee on women, charging its members 
with drawing up guidelines for a stand- 
ing committee. Some feminists feared 
this was a delaying tactic; they pointed 
out that the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the American Histor- 
ical Association, and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association all have standing 
committees on the status of women, and 
argued that ALA should have a similar 
committee immediately. As things are 
working out, however, the ad hoc com- 
mittee sees its purpose as speeding up, 
not delaying, the establishment of an 
ALA committee on women. Chaired by 
Hennepin County librarian Liz Dickin- 
son, the five-woman group hopes to com- 
plete the standing committee guidelines 
in plenty of time to present them to the 
ALA Committee on Organization, which 
can then schedule the proposal for con- 
sideration by Council at this year's an- 
nual conference. If the guidelines are 
well prepared, there should be little op- 
position to setting up a Standing Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women in Li- 
brarianship in the U.S.A. The ad hoc 
committee is now soliciting suggestions 
on specific areas of involvement for a 
standing committee; send comments to 
Ms. Dickinson at the Technical Services 
Division, HCPL, 7001 York Ave. S., 
Edina, MN 55436. 


Women Library Workers Elsewhere 


The ultimate goal of an ALA commit- 
tee on women, commented one feminist, 
should be “to make it unnecessary to 
have a committee on the status of wom- 
en." But in 1976, at the beginning of the 
United Nations-proclaimed Decade for 
Women, the status of women library 
workers in some countries abroad leaves 
much to be desired. Two studies of 
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As the Decade of Women begins ALA is on its way to setting 
up a standing committee on women, while studies of French and Hungarian 
women library workers indicate there's still a long way to go. 


"Dorothy Busy in the Library," drawing by 
Alice Barber Stephens for George Eliot's 
Middlemarch. 


women's status in European libraries 
(both published in the Nov.-Dec. 1975 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries) bring up 
a number of issues which an ALA com- 
mittee on women will have to face: for 
instance, the presence—and status—of 
men in a predominantly female profes- 
sion. Magda Jobórá, director-general of 
the Széchényi National Library and the 
author of a brief survey of women librar- 
ians in Hungary, concludes that in Hun- 
gary, where 70 percent of librarians and 
documentalists are women, the fact that 
"there are always a number of women 
who, for family reasons, have to inter- 
rupt their work for some length of time" 
makes it necessary to consider ^whether 
it would not be desirable to appoint a 
higher percentage of men to posts in li- 
braries and documentation centres in 
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order to obviate the difficulties caused 
when several women are absent simul- 
taneously for a period of from one to 
three years." In France, 88 percent of 
library technical staff, or "assistant li- 
brarians,” are women. Genevieve Boi- 
sard, Conservateur en Chef at the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale and author of *Do 
Women Hold the Reins of Power in 
French Libraries?" attributes what she 
calls “a great instability” in this group 
to “the number of women of which it is 
comprised. The careers of the girls and 
young women in this category are very 
much affected by their family life, mar- 
riage and child-bearing, which calls for 
numerous periods of leave and leave-of- 
absence.” Ms. Boisard completes her 12- 
page study with the observation that “a 
profession which becomes preponder- 
antly feminine is often downgraded. 
Thus, at the risk of seeming paradoxical, 
I should like to end by expressing the 
hope that men find their way back to 
the libraries so that women may enjoy 
their full opportunities there. ” 

The French and Hungarian studies 
were presumably conceived in the spirit 
of International Women’s Year 1975, 
but in many ways they harken back to 
the last century. For instance, Ms. Boi- 
sard asks, “Why have women invaded 
the libraries? Is it because the libraries 
offer a natural career outlet for girls, 
given their generally literary education? 
Is it because their temperament inclines 
them to this work which is akin to teach- 
ing and offers abundant human con- 
tacts? Or is it because their qualities of 
receptiveness, understanding and intel- 
lectual curiosity are put to good use in 
libraries?” And Ms. Jobórü expresses the 
opinion that "the number of women in 
this field will continue to increase, for 
women have a real predilection for this 
type of work, in contrast to men who 
prefer professions concerned with tech- 
nology.” When Boisard points to the 
preponderance of women in library re- 
storation work, where "they are able to 
use their very feminine qualities of man- 
ual dexterity and care," one thinks of 
Dewey's rather condescending remark 
that “in much of library work woman's 


quick mind and deft fingers do many 
things with a neatness and despatch sel- 

dom equaled by her brothers."* 
Clearly, dealing with such stereotyped 
attitudes—on the part of women as well 
as men—is one of the first priorities for 
women in librarianship. Even in Hun- 
gary, where the social status of women 
is governed by law, Ms. Jobórü points 
out that legislated equality has not been 
enough. "There are social problems spe- 
cifically concerning women to which the 
solution cannot be found in statutory 
provisions but lies rather in the hands 
of an organization or local authority.” 
—L.M. 


Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens. 


*To be fair to Dewey, we must note that 
he qualified remarks about women's lack 
of executive ability by explaining, “this is 
the fault of circumstances, not necessarily 
of sex, and women who have somehow got 
the business ideas and training and have 
the executive force are getting the salaries 
that such work commands. When girls 
have as good a chance to learn these 
things, I doubt not that they will quite 
equal their brothers." 





Boorstin's “Midwinter 


Briefing" to Library of 
Congress Staff Group 
Highlights His First 

100 Days as Librarian 


“i walked out on the ceiling.” “Td 
lay down my life for him.” “He’s wear- 
ing us out, and we love it.” These were 
some of the more exuberant phrases 
coming from Library of Congress staff 
members attending ALA Midwinter in 
reference to new Librarian of Congress 
Daniel Boorstin's first few months of 
high energy performance, and in partic- 
ular to his attitudes as revealed at the 
traditional Librarian's briefing to staff 
members en route to. ALA's January 
business meeting. 

Only a few LC staffers have been 
heard from, of course, but that Dr. 
Boorstin has devoted himself with fer- 
vor to Library matters and has been 
swift and bold in his actions is beyond 
dispute. In his first 75 days he had: 

* Named William Welsh, the highly 
regarded Director of the Library's huge 
Processing Department (see AL, Dec. 
1975, pp. 662-64), to be Deputy Li- 
brarian of Congress effective Feb. 2, 
succeeding John G. Lorenz. (Mr. Lor- 
enz is leaving LC in the spring to be- 
come executive director of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries.) 

è Set up a staff Task Force on Goals, 
Organization, and Planning to assist 
him in the first full-scale review in more 
than thirty years of the Library and its 
activities. John Y. Cole, Task Force 
chairperson, is one of a sprinkling of 
former “LC special recruits"—the Li- 
brary’s young elite—on the 11-member 
group, which represents a wide range of 
library interests. The other members: 
Alan M. Fern, Beverly Gray, Tao-Tai 
Hsia, Edward Knight, Lucia Rather, 
Lawrence S. Robinson, Norman J. Shaf- 
fer, Robert D. Stevens, Elizabeth 
Stroup, and Glen A. Zimmerman. 

e Drafted a soul-searching document 
as a basis for the review (see “Prelim- 
inary Draft,” reproduced here), a state- 
ment that mainly asks questions—but 
questions that reveal something of the 
man behind them and how he will affect 
the Library. 

* Brought a clear new style of lead- 
ership to the Library that is uniquely 
the Boorstinian mode. 
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The Boorstin Style at LC 

It is put together here primarily from 
gossipy accounts, but as such, it shapes 
up something like this: 

He's there early in the morning, be- 
fore anyone, as if he'd never left, and 
ready to work on no other business— 
certainly not his own writings—than the 
Librarys. He has visited all corners of 


the vast LC kingdom, areas that Li- 
brarians haven't seen for decades, ap- 
pearing ten minutes after a surprise 
phone call. The phone is a favorite de- 
vice (he knows everyone in Washing- 
ton by his first name and doesn't hesi- 
tate to call), and Ruth Boorstin, his 
wife, is a favorite, all-purpose advisor. 

His consultations with staff are in- 


On Reviewing the State of the Library: 


Ed. note: In setting up a Task Force 
on Goals, Organization, and. Planning 
to assist him in a full review of the Li- 
brary of Congress and its activities, 
Librarian Daniel Boorstin prepared a 
"preliminary draft" of a statement to 
articulate the need for such a review 
and what it might encompass. 

On request by American Libraries, 
he has provided the preliminary draft 
for the editors’ use in sharing some of 
these early questions with the library 
community at large. 


M, first duty as twelfth Librarian 
of Congress is to review the present 
state of the Library. 


Why We Need A Review 

A third of a century has passed 
since the Library last undertook a full. 
scale, comprehensive review. These 
decades have been full of momentous 
change. The activity of government 
and the reach of legislation have ex- 
tended beyond precedent. Our nation 
has suffered the pangs of adjustment 
after a World War and has been in- 
volved in two other wars. In vast ter- 
ritories of the world the free flow of 
information is obstructed. 

We have lived through a technolog- 
ical revolution more intimate and 
more pervasive than any before. The 
airplane has displaced the railroad 
and the steamship for transcontinental 
and transoceanic travel. Photography, 
motion pictures, and sound reproduc- 
tion have been newly elaborated. Tel- 
evision has entered our living rooms 
and incited new uses for the radio, 
newspapers, and magazines. Novel 
forms of book production and repro- 
duction—microform, xerography, and 
near-print—have multiplied. The dis- 
integration of paper, once only a 
threat, has become an immediate 
menace. The computer has suddenly 
revealed a whole new science and 
technology for storing and retrieving 
information. The pace of scientific 
progress and of accumulating knowl- 
edge has quickened. Space explora- 
tion has given a new perspective to 


our maps and to our ways of seeing 
our nation's place on our planet. 

No part of the Library of Congress 
has been untouched by these trans- 
formations. Today hundreds of our 
staff are engaged in activities never 
imagined a half-century ago. The tra- 
ditional activities of our Library—ac- 
quisitions, cataloging, helping the na- 
tion's libraries, and communicating in- 
formation to the Congress—have also 
been reshaped. 

At the same time, the size of our Li- 
brary has multiplied. When Librarian 
Archibald MacLeish initiated the last 
full-scale review thirty-five years ago, 
the Library had a book collection of 
some 6 million volumes, an annual 
budget of about $4 million, and a staff 
of 1,100. Today our book collection 
has at least trebled and we have added 
whole new types of materials. Our an- 
nual budget is $116 million and our 
staff numbers 4,600. 

During these decades the Library 
of Congress has been given a vast 
range of new statutory responsibilities. 
Our direct services to the Congress— 
the primary duties of our Library— 
have been enlarged, made more sub- 
tle, and more complex by the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
by the Act of 1970 which reshaped 
the Legislative Reference Service into 
the present Congressional Research 
Service. Our legal mandate to serve 
the blind and physically handicapped 
has been widened. Our obligations un- 
der the Copyright law (now and in 
prospect) are enormously enlarged. 
Our Congressionally authorized assist- 
ance to the nation's libraries and to 
the world of scholarship and of sci- 
ence has been extended, increased, 
and modernized. Meanwhile, funds 
provided by generous citizens for the 
Library of Congress Trust Fund have 
offered new opportunities to serve 
literature, music, and the graphic arts. 

Plainly the time has come for a re- 
view. The arrival of a new Librarian 
and the near completion of the Madi- 
son Building make such a study es- 
pecially appropriate now. 
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tense to say the least, sometimes lasting 
six or seven hours. He demands forth- 
right, honest expressions of opinion. In 
his decisions, however, “he’s his own 
man; no one is whispering in his ear." 

He is urbane and witty. (In suggest- 
ing that the Librarys Annex Building 
be renamed after Thomas Jefferson, he 
remarked, “Who was Mr. Annex, any- 
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way?") He is fairly accessible, and does 
not put on airs. At the Midwinter brief- 
ing, he himself rearranged furniture to 
be closer to the forty or so staff in at- 
tendance. He quickly dispatched of the 
ordinarily tedious review of recent LC 
facts and figures ("Its all written 
down") and went into more philosophi- 
cal questions on the functions of the Li- 


brary and the new Task Force. 

Some members of the outside library 
community will work with him as one 
of the "constituency" groups that will 
be formed to advise the Task Force. 
Many other librarians will see him in 
July, when he attends the ALA Centen- 
nial Conference in Chicago. 

—A.P. 


A Preliminary Draft by Librarian of Congress Daniel J. Boorstin 


The Nature and Scope of 
the Review 

Therefore I am now commencing a 
major review of the Library's goals, 
organization, and planning. This will 
require close consultation with the 
Congress, will draw on the sugges- 
tions of our staff, and will reach out- 
side for the constructive criticism and 
imaginative suggestions of all our con- 
stituencies. After full study and care- 
ful reflection, our conclusions will, I 
hope, produce a more effective and 
efficient Library of Congress, better 
adapted to the needs of the Congress 
and the nation as we enter our third 
century. Meanwhile, however, I will 
not await the completion of the study 
for urgently needed changes and ob- 
viously overdue innovations. 

The review will be wide-ranging, 
free, and imaginative. It will start 
from our primary duty to serve the 
Congress. It will take account of those 
changes in technology, in the nation 
and in the world which affect our use- 
fulness to the Congress and our effec- 
tiveness as a national library. 

To accomplish our purpose we must 
increase the sense of our staff's par- 
ticipation in the greatness of our Li- 
brary. We must improve the working 
environment in order to make service 
in the Library a more enriching expe- 
rience. We must do all in our power to 
insure that a career in the Library of 
Congress will be not merely a career 
of service, but also a career of self- 
fulfillment. 

It is also urgent that we keep in 
close touch with our constituencies. 
The Congress first of all. But our other 
constituencies as well. The review it- 
self will open new channels of com- 
munication between our Library and 
all our constituencies and help us keep 
these channels open and free-flowing. 


Some Questions 

Among the questions which I sug- 
gest are the following: 

l. How well are we serving the 
Congress? How can we better serve 
the Congress? 


2. How well are we serving other 
Government agencies? How should 
we be serving them? 

3. How well are we serving the na- 
tion's libraries? How (within our legal 
mandate) can we better serve . . .? 

4. Are our collections as widely and 
as fully used as they ought to be, by 
scholars, lawyers, scientists, historians, 
Social scientists, poets, composers, per- 
formers, and the business community? 
How can improved administration, the 
addition of private and foundation re- 
sources, and more widely diffused in- 
formation about our resources increase 
our usefulness to creative persons? 
How can we more effectively encour- 
age research and creativity in the in- 
terest of the Congress and the nation? 

5. How have new technological re- 
Sources increased our opportunities for 
service to traditional constituencies 
and opened avenues of service to new 
constituencies? What can we do that 
we are not now doing to serve the 
blind and the physically handicapped, 
to improve the nation's capacity to 
read and to help instill the habit of 
reading? How can we better serve the 
media? 

6. How has new technology shaped 
our opportunities and our duty to pre- 
serve a full record of American civili- 
zation in our time? 

7. As the quantity of informational 
and cultural materials increases, what 
can we do that we are not now doing 
to keep the citizen from being over- 
whelmed by quantity, and to guide 
the reader and the viewer through the 
thickening wilderness of printed and 
graphic matter? 

8. In a period of change in tech- 


nology and in the legal protection of 


authors and artists, what can the Li- 
brary of Congress and its Copyright 
Office do “to promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts"? 

9. In the midst of rapidly changing 
technology, what can the library do to 
preserve and enrich the tradition of 
the Book? 

10. In a world where many govern- 
ments censor and restrict publication 


and inhibit free expression, are we 
doing everything necessary and ap- 
propriate to keep knowledge and in- 
formation freely flowing into our Li- 
brary from everywhere? Are we doing 
all that we can to provide the Con- 
gress and the nation with a fully 
stocked free marketplace of the na- 
tion's and the world's knowledge and 
ideas? What can we do to make our 
collections more speedily available? 

These are only a few of the ques- 
tions which we should consider in our 
review. 


How We Will Proceed 

- . . With my guidance, the Task 
Force on Goals, Organization, and 
Planning [see accompanying story] 
will seek counsel and solicit ideas from 
the Library's staff and will draw on 
the advice and suggestions of a rium- 
ber of outside groups chosen to rep- 
resent the Library's constituencies, I 
have asked the Task Force to submit 
a preliminary report not later than 
September 1, 1976, and its final report 
not later than January 15, 1977, when 
the Task Force and its advisory groups 
will be dissolved. 

I will work closely with the Task 
Force and the Task Force advisory 
groups. We want and need the ideas 
and suggestions of the whole staff. An 
essential part of the job of the Task 
Force will be to encourage and insure 
this participation. 

Our Library, with the generous sup- 
port and the enlightened guidance of 
the Congress, has flourished during a 
century and three quarters. To estab- 
lish a Congressional library as a na- 
tion’s library was itself a bold and 
democratic New World innovation. 
Today, in this great Library, we are 
the heirs of two complementary tradi- 
tions: the Tradition of Tradition and 
the Tradition of Change. If, as I con- 
fidently expect, we succeed in the re- 
view we now undertake, we can set an 
example of democratic vitality—of 
how we can draw on the full resources 
of our past to meet the surprising and 
exacting demands of the future. — [7] 
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Three timely reports 
| on library systems 
from ‘the authority” 


Automated Circulation Control 
Systems: An Overview of Com- 
mercially Vended Systems 

An extensive discussion by Barbara 
Evans Markuson of the characteristics 
of five circulation control systems, 
including CLSI, Checkpoint/Plessey, 
and Check-A-Book. In the July & 
September 1975 issues of LTR. $35. 


Microform Catalog Data 
Retrieval Systems 

A comparison of Information Design, 
Information Dynamics, and Library 
Processing Systems. In the May 1975 
issue of LTR. $20. 


Theft Detection Systems 

for Libraries 

A revealing and valuable 98-page 
survey of manufacturers and users. In 
the May 1974 issue of LTR. $20. 


Library Technology Reports (LTR) 

is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educational 
institutions. Its purpose is twofold: 

to enable librarians and educators to 
make economical purchase decisions 
and to alert manufacturers of library 
needs and standards of performance 
expected. 


To order any of the above individual 
issues or for additional information on 
the complete subscription service, 
write to: 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Can New Survival Tactics Succeed? 


The Winter 
of 
Divisional Discontent 


bia. of money," Shaw once ob- 
served, “is the root of all evil," and to 
ward off evil times, ALA's divisions and 
round tables fought hard at Midwinter 
to keep what they felt was coming to 
them—which in some instances is very 
little indeed. 

Under the new personal dues struc- 
ture, inaugurated in the 1974—75 fiscal 
year, each ALA personal member pays 
$35 basic dues, $15 for each division 
joined, and $2-5 for each round table. 
The $15 is credited to the divisional 
kitty, and is the main income of the 
divisions. Thus, if a particular division 
fails to recruit a certain number of mem- 
bers, the division will probably go into 


Round table spokesperson Anthony Miele 
(Ala. State Library) takes his case to Ex- 
ecutive Board. 


the red. With such a requirement of 
financial autonomy—and with some 37 
percent of all ALA personal members 
not joining any division—six of the thir- 
teen divisions were operating on a de- 
ficit budget, with seven others at the 
break-even point or solvent (see charts 
on “How They Did in 1974-75,” and 
“How They Might Do in 1975-76”). 

A salvation for the divisions in the red 
was that FY 1975-76 was designated 
a year of official transition by ALA, 
with the association subsidizing those 
whose income didn't reach the total 
amount granted in 1974—75 budgets. 

Money, then, was the Talk of the 
Town in Chicago this Midwinter; and 
DISC-the Divisional Interests Special 
Committee—became the Town Hall 
where divisions could discuss and try 
to solve monetary problems. 


DISC Lets Little Slip By 


Organized on the principle of "one 
division, one vote," DISC is not a new 
committee; it was formed two years ago 
at the request of the ALA Executive 
Board "to represent the common inter- 
ests of ALA divisions . . . to serve as a 
formal means of communication be- 
tween the divisions, the Executive 
Board, the Council. . . .” This January 
meeting, however, showed DISC as 
more than just a fifth wheel. Its clout 
was evident-and formidable; library 
talk in the Palmer House corridors cen- 
tered on DISC as a "second Council,” 
as another policy-making body, or as a 
committee with powers equal to those 
of COO (the Committee on Organiza- 
tion) or of COPES (the Committee on 
Program Evaluation and Support). 

The most important document mold- 
ed by DISC was the “ALA Dues Sched- 
ule Transition Guidelines." The part of 
this document most scrutinized by 
DISC itself, the Executive Board, and 
Council was the section on division 
budgets and income. In the first draft 
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of the guidelines, membership dues 
were used as the sole source of division 
income. Division leaders objected; 
many felt that the dues allocation for- 
mula must include funds received from 
divisional publications (and royalties), 
seminars, institutes, preconferences, 
and gifts. The revised document incor- 
porated the divisions’ recommendation, 
requiring only that the division pay 
ALA 13 percent of all costs (excluding 
meal functions) for any seminar, in- 
stitute, or preconference and, for those 
conferences not directly managed by an 
ALA division, two percent of all costs. 
The amended document passed Council 
quickly, without much discussion. 


Concerned about the future of divi- 
sions, DISC requested Executive Board 
to extend its committee life for another 
year "until a better structure is ob- 
vious," and asked for a special meeting 
of division representatives this spring 
"to discuss the fiscal ramifications of 
division organization problems and the 
alternative organization units avail- 
able." Executive Board granted both re- 
quests. 

One of DISC's other priorities, dis- 
cussed only in committee, was let out of 
the bag to Council in a resolution, a mo- 
tion not issued by DISC. Norman Tanis 
(Calif. St. U./Northridge) moved that 
"all divisions and round tables be 


How They Did in 1974—75 


American Association of School 
Libraries (AASL) 

American Library Trustee 
Association (ALTA) 

Association of College and 


Total 
Expenses 


$133,316 


22,099 


granted one representative each to 
Council." In the ensuing discussion, Ex- 
ecutive Board member Betty Fast que- 
ried, "Have we forgotten ACONDA? 
We're getting away from the power of 
members elected at large." Other voices 
seconded her thought, remembering the 
reorganization of ALA ACONDA had 
accomplished. DISC Chairperson Wil- 
liam DeJohn (Ill. State Library) point- 
ed to the other side of the question: 
that the relationship between ALA and 
divisions were completely different. 
"Then, divisions were supported by 
general funds," he explained. “Now, 
they support themselves." But the sense 
of the Council was against DeJohn's ex- 
planation, and the Tanis resolution was 
defeated. But it was not so soundly 
trounced that it would never again be- 
come an issue; Executive Board will 
take the question to membership at an 
open session this summer. 


Thumping for Round Tables, Too 
The ten round tables of the ALA— 
with 6,300 members and a total income 
of about $40,000—had been redefining 
their financial and structural relation- 
ship with ALA too. Charged this past 
spring by the Executive Board with de- 
veloping guidelines for round tables, a 
subcommittee of three round table lead- 
ers (James Harvey, JMRT; Nancy Kel- 
lum-Rose, SRRT; Anthony Miele, 


Overspent Underspent 
Budget Budget 


$14,497 


$10,225 


Estimated Budgeted 
Income 


$ 95,841 


14,480 


GODORT) presented to Council a doc- 
ument interpreting established ALA 
policy. Almost every item met Council 
approval, except for the last paragraph: 

At this time, round table personal 
membership dues range from $2 to $5. 
As membership fees charged by round 
tables are relatively low and as such 
membership fees constitute the bulk of 
round table funds, it is not currently 
possible for the round tables to bear a 
charge which will cover the complete 
direct and indirect cost of services to 
the round tables from the ALA. How- 
ever, it is fair and equitable for all mem- 
bership units of the association to share 
in the cost of the association, as well as 
in the overall benefits of the association. 
Therefore, each round table shall de- 
cide annually the proportion of its an- 
nual dues it will contribute to the ALA 
General Fund. 

Then grumbles and mutters were 
heard from Council, grumbles like one 
Executive Board member’s “round ta- 
bles want to play, not pay.” That senti- 
ment, echoing throughout Council, 
cinched the final decision: that the last 
paragraph be referred to COPES, the 
budget committee. 

Matters are not yet settled. Money 
makes ALA and its units go round. Who 
rides the carousel and for how much 
won't be decided until this summer, at 
the earliest. —BJ. 


How They Might Do in 1975-76 


Projected Projected 
Subsidy Division 
Expenses Required Surplus 


$115,091 $19,250 


33,073 18,593 


Research Libraries (ACRL) 
Association of State Library 
Agencies (ASLA) 
Children’s Services Division (CSD) 
Health and Rehabilitative Library 
Services Division (HRLSD) 
Information Science and 
Automation Division (ISAD) 
Library Administration 
Division (LAD) 
Library Education Division (LED) 
Public Library Association (PLA) 
Reference and Adult Services 
Division (RASD) 
Resources and Technical Services 
Division (RTSD) 
Young Adult Services 
Division (YASD) 


167,755 190,135 185,032 
19,472 


45,433 


9,732 
66,465 


28,297 
61,828 


15,865 


22,275 12,212 28,752 16,540 


54,483 48,447 58,969 10,522 
33,577 
20,603 


50,905 


33,936 
12,671 


36,197 
20,332 


2,261 
7,661 
57,721 — 
76,039 


56,971 


51,049 64,791 


77,251 97,206 96,115 


42,635 3,179 56,569 
Compiled by ALA Controller Mel Kirk 


48,053 
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WINNERS! HONORS! PRIZES! 


Winning a Newbery or Caldecott 
Medal can cause a rush of more than 
mere emotion. 

Of course, there is the warm, secure 
feeling that comes of knowing your book 
will have a prodigious shelf life. For all 
Newbery and Caldecott Medal-winning 
books are still in print—dynasties that 
stretch back to 1922 and 1933, respec- 
tively. 

And there is the satisfaction of being 
able to mention casually to friends that 
you've just won one of the two most 
prestigious awards for children’s litera- 
ture in the United States, both given by 
the ALA Children’s Services Division. 

But such sudden changes in status can 
be a bit overwhelming—as witness the 
somewhat startled expressions on the 
husband-and-wife team of Leo and 
Diane Dillon pictured above. In their 
nineteen years of collaboration as illus- 
trators, had they ever been rushed by 
such an enthusiastic, congratulatory 
crowd? 

As winners of the Caldecott Medal for 
Above: Beseiged by well-wishers on the 
left, illustrators Leo and Diane Dillon get 
back-up from members of the Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee, to their 
right. Right: Fifth-grade reporters from the 
Stockton Co-Plus School, Chicago, cover 
the N-C press conference, thanks to school 
librarian Lynn Solomon and their teacher, 
Ms. Bright. 
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the outstanding children's picture book 
of 1975, Why Mosquitoes Buzz in Peo- 
ple's Ears: A West African Tale (retold 
by Verna Aardema; Dial Press), the 
Dillons will have a few months to brace 
themselves for the presentation of the 
awards at ALA Annual in Chicago. 

At the traditional banquet they'll be 
joined by Newbery Award winner Susan 
Cooper, whose book The Grey King was 
selected as the *most distinguished con- 
tribution to literature for children" for 
1975. A former staffer of the Sunday 
Times in London, Ms. Cooper wrote 
The Grey King as the fourth in a pro- 
jected five-book series about a young 


boy "engaged in a struggle between the 
forces of dark and light." 

Sharon Bell Mathias, a young librar- 
ian often engaged in a struggle between 
the forces of the third and fourth grades 
at Benning Elementary School in Wash- 
ington, D.C., won one of two Newbery 
Honor Book citations for her work, The 
Hundred Penny Box (Viking). Mathias' 
book, a story of the love between a small 
boy and his great-great aunt, was illus- 
trated by the Dillons as well. Dragon- 
wings (Harper & Row), a novel about 
Chinese immigrants by Laurence Yep, 
carried away the other Newbery Honor 
Book citation. 








Caldecott Honor Books named this 
year include Strega Nona (Prentice- 
Hall), a humorous Italian folk tale re- 
told and illustrated by Tomie de Paola, 
and The Desert Is Theirs ( Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons), about the love of the Papago 
Indians for their desert home, illustrated 
by Peter Parnall and written by Byrd 
Baylor. 

Zena Sutherland, chairperson of the 
23-member committee selecting the 
1975 medal winners and honor books, 
announced the awards at the 1976 ALA 
Midwinter meeting. 


ALA Honors—and Mourns 


Originally donated by Frederic G. 
Melcher, the Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals continue to be provided by his 
son, Daniel Melcher. In recognition of 
Daniel's considerable contribution to a 
family tradition of love for books and 
libraries, the ALA bestowed upon him 
one of eight "Honorary Memberships" 
announced at Midwinter. The seven 
other most recent recipients of ALA's 
highest honor are: Robert Bingham 
Downs; Mary Virginia Gaver; Virginia 
Lacy Jones; Herman Liebaers; Edmon 
Low; Mary U. Rothrock; and Jesse Hauk 
Shera. 

Sadly, the announcement of the hon- 
orary memberships was followed a week 
later by the news of Mary U. Rothrock's 
death on January 30. As a director of 
library service for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, an organizer of the South- 
eastern Library Association, and an ac- 
tive member of ALA, Ms. Rothrock was, 
as the ALA citation stated, "truly a 
woman for all seasons." 


Six of One... 


An extraordinary journalistic feat (or 
beat) is required by any reporter deter- 
mined to cover the whole story of the 
1975 Mildred L. Batchelder Award—the 
ability to be in half a dozen places at 
once; for six co-sponsoring institutions 
will, as the second part of a two-year 
pilot program, share the announcement 
of the Batchelder Award winner. 

The cooperative program is designed 
to enhance publicity for the Batchelder 
Award, given to the children's book con- 
sidered to be the most outstanding of 
those originally published in a foreign 
country and subsequently published in 
the United States. 

The six participating institutions are: 
Kutztown State College, Division of Li- 
brary Science, Kutztown, Pa.; LaGrange 
Public Library, LaGrange, Ill.; Main St. 
Elementary School, Lansing, Mich.; 
Oklahoma Dept. of Libraries, Oklahoma 
City; Salnave Elementary School, Chen- 
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ey, Wash.; and Spokane County Library, 
Spokane, Wash. The local announce- 
ments will be made simultaneously with 
the formal announcement on April 2, 
1976 (International Children's Book 
Day), at the UNICEF Information Cen- 
ter on Children's Cultures in New York 


City. 


One PR Proposal Worth $1,000 


While six institutions spread the 
Batchelder word, another library group 
will be sending speakers into communi- 
ties with the aid of a $1,000 grant from 
the Grolier Education Corporation. Dur- 
ing Midwinter, the Illinois Library As- 
sociation was named winner of the sec- 
ond Grolier National Library Week 
grant, given for the best public relations 
proposal for the coming year. 

The ILA program, called “Librarians 
to the People," will establish a speakers' 
bureau to make groups aware of library 
services that relate specifically to them. 
(For example, a county historical society 
might hear an academic librarian dis- 
cuss local history.) ILA plans to mail a 
brochure to approximately 1,000 state 
and county organizations as well as to 
every library system in the state. 


Scribner's Gift 

Four librarians who specialize in work 
with children will be able to attend 
their first ALA annual conference this 
summer with the help of the Charles 
Scribners Sons Awards. Presented an- 
nually since 1971, the $250 cash awards 
became an official part of CSD's program 
this year. Donor Charles Scribner, Jr., 
commented; “Over the years I have re- 
ceived numerous letters [from recipi- 
ents] telling me of their progress in the 
profession. I am pleased that Scribner’s 
is part of such a worthwhile program.” 

Announced at Midwinter by Chil- 
dren’s Services Division President Spen- 
cer Shaw, the 1976 Scribner’s Sons 
Awards winners are: John J. Burroughs, 
Jr., Hyattsville Elementary School, 
Prince George’s County Public Schools, 
Hyattsville, Md.; Alys G. Carracso, Glen- 
wood Schools, Glenwood, and Trout 
Lake Schools, Trout Lake, Wash.; Mi- 
chele M. Gondron, Kingsessing Branch, 
Free Library of Philadelphia; and Eve- 
lyn C. Minick, Cockeysville Branch, Bal- 
timore County Public Library System, 
Towson, Md. 


The Best of Everything 

During ALA Midwinter, anyone peek- 
ing into certain meeting rooms would 
occasionally witness a strange spectacle 
librarians brandishing books above 


their heads, speaking in low but unmis- 
takably heated tones! Was this the over- 
ture to a crime of mass passion? 

Hardly—but the oratory and the ges- 
tures probably did belong to members 
of one of the ALA committees issuing 
lists of “bests” in books and films in late 
January. The lists, described briefly be- 
low, will appear in full in forthcoming 
issues of Booklist. 

Nonfiction occupies approximately 
two-thirds of the “1975 Notable Books 
for Adults” list, compiled for use by the 
general reader as well as by librarians 
working with adults. Less known than 
the Galbraith and Sylvia Porter money 
books on the list are such titles as Wil- 
liam Frassanito’s Gettysburg  (Scrib- 
ners), Donald Harrington’s Architecture 
of the Arkansas Ozarks (Little), and 
Thomas Fleming's 1977: Year of Illu- 
sions (Norton). 

The Book Evaluation Committee of 
ALA's Children's Services Division, 
choosing fifty-eight titles for "Notable 
Children's Books of 1975," presciently 
included all of this years Newbery- 
Caldecott medal winners and honor 
books. 

Two titles in the children’s books’ list 
also appeared in “Best Books for Young 
Adults—1975,” the latter compiled by a 
committee of the Young Adult Services 
Division. Double-mentioned were M. E. 
Kerry’s Is That You, Miss Blue? (Harper 
& Row) and Robert O’Brien’s Z for Zach- 
ariah (Atheneum). The young adult list 
also featured some celebrity appear- 
ances—Muhammad Alis The Greatest 
and Shirley MacLaine’s You Can Get 
There From Here. 

Several controversial books were re- 
sponsible for an overflow crowd of ob- 
servers at the YA “Best Books” commit- 
tee’s meetings, notably Judy Blume’s 
Forever and Jonathan Nasaw's E 
Walking (which didn't make the list), 
as well as Harlan Ellison's Deathbird 
Stories and Kin Platt's Headman (which 
did). Observers could—and did—contrib- 
ute to the committee's discussions. 

"Selected Films for Young Adults," an 
annual annotated list of 16mm films, was 
issued at Midwinter by the YASD Media 
Selection and Usage Committee. Chosen 
from titles nominated by people working 
with young adults, the fourteen entries 
on the 1976 list include Antonia: Por- 
trait of a Woman, Linda's Film on Men- 
struation, Closed Mondays, and The 
Pigs Versus the Freaks. Anyone who 
wants to. make nominations or become 
a field reviewer for the 1977 list should 
write to Marcia Hall, Daniel Boone Re- 
gional Library, P.O.B. 1267, Columbia, 
MO 65201. 

—M J.M. 
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TUS meeting, OCLC Users Discussion Group, at ALA Midwinter 1976. 


Ed. note: In May American Libraries 
will feature a special report on “OCLC 
for You and Me," based on site visits, 
interviews, and. expert analysis. What 
happened at ALA Midwinter is, in one 
sense, a preface to that report. 


lt had to happen sooner or later, and 
during the ALA Midwinter Conference 
was as good a time as any—or was it? 

The ‘Ohio College Library Center’s 
on-line bibliographic file now has some 
thousand library customers. About a 
dozen of these customers—all large-vol- 
ume users—thought it would be a good 
idea to find a quiet corner at ALA Mid- 
winter and consider forming an OCLC 
users discussion group. 

They found the corner, but things 
didn’t stay quiet very long. About sixty 
more OCLC users crowded the room, 
each with some strong opinions about 
OCLC services and a need to discuss 
common customer questions on such 
topics as budgeting, use of terminals, 


equipment, and staff training. 

They came from all parts of the coun- 
try, most of them members of regional 
networks, and meeting organizer ‘Kann 
Trainer of Princeton first sought to de- 
termine the optimum size for a discus- 
sion group, what its specific goals ought 
to be, and how, if in any way, it should 
be affiliated with the American Library 
Association—which was providing space 
for the meeting and a justification for 
most of the participants to be in Chi- 
cago. 

It seemed easiest to geta general con- 
sensus on goals: to discuss common 
problems and alert OCLC to them 

Ryburn Ross of Cornell put it in 
stronger terms: "I'm completely dissatis- 
fied with OCLC's priorities. A group is 
needed to put pressure on OCLC.’ 

Other complaints voiced about the 
shared-cataloging network: "Member in- 
put copy is spotty at best.” “Not every- 
one is using professionals.” “There’s a 
credibility gap between actual response 
time and Fred Kilgour's measurements." 


Karin Trainer, Princeton, coordinated the first meeting. 





Frederick G. Kilgour, director of the 
Columbus-based, multi-million dollar, 
not-for-profit corporation, has offered to 
meet with the group whenever it would 
be to their advantage. In his written 
communications to users, he has ex- 
pressed awareness of the problems and 
an eagerness to resolve them as soon as 
possible—even as OCLC goes through 
the acute growing pangs of moving into 
a new facility and papaning its net- 
work to what could become 2,000 users 
in another year. 

“There is a voracious interest in 
OCLC,” NELINET Director Ron Miller 
told users at the meeting. “Perhaps we 
need an organization parallel to ALA." 

Several of the group felt, however, 
that the topics of discussion are too 
highly technical and specialized to be 
discussed in large assemblies. 

For the time being, these diverse sen- 
timents are being expressed by letter to 
Karin Trainer, Catalog Division, Prince- 
ton Universitv, NJ 08540. LI 





Ryburn Ross, Cornell: “Im completely dis- 
satisfied with OCLC's priorities." 
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PRESCHOOLERS' ATTITUDES TOWARD 
LIBRARIES: CAN THEY BE MEASURED? 


by William Miller 


Dr. Miller holds the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in English from the University 
of Rochester (N.Y.), the M.L.S. ( May) from the University of Toronto, and 
the Security Blanket from the Liberty Bell Nursery School in Philadelphia. 


This study (USAF Contract No. 007— 
10/4) arose out of the author’s concern 
that children have not been properly 
consulted in the planning of library ser- 
vices and buildings. A search of the liter- 
ature reveals that no one has ever con- 
sidered soliciting feedback from pre- 
school children when planning library 
services for them, incredible as it may 
seem. Informal discussion of the prob- 
lem with colleagues reveals that librar- 
ians resist consultation with this client 
group because they assume the group to 
be incapable of providing meaningful in- 
formation. However, preschoolers are 
amenable to rational inquiry. Modem 
interviewing and statistical techniques 
make consultation with the preschool 
child a viable enterprise, as this study 
demonstrates. 


Methodology 

The study was conducted at the Ear- 
wig Public Library, Smith County, 
Utah, in August 1975. Focused on a 
stratified optimum allocation sample of 
53 children, all age 3, a questionnaire 
was pre-tested and perfected. It was 
then administered to a stratified cluster 
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Abstract: Very. 


of 106 children in the same age group. 
The questions, responses, and interpre- 
tations are described in detail below. 


1. What is your name? 

This question was designed to gather 
basic information and to establish the 
basal verbality level of the respondents. 
'The modal answer was some form of 
Christian name, such as “Susie” or 
"Benjy." However, 31 percent of the 
population responded with both their 
Christian and family names, and there 


were two cases in which initials were 


provided. At the other end of the curve, 
five respondents did not know their 
names, and two gave incorrect answers. 
On the whole, therefore, W (the coeffici- 
ent of concordance) was quite high—.86 
—indicating that the group was definite- 
ly compos mentis and capable of ra- 
tional investigation. 


2. Is that your mommy? 

This question was graded on the Sil- 
verman Certainty Scale, the interviewers 
having been trained beforehand to code 
the certainty responses (see Buros, Men- 
tal Measurements Handbook). On a 
scale of 9, the mean response was 7.9, 


indicating a high degree of certainty 
among the population. The range here 
was wide (n = 8), but measures of cen- 
tral tendency indicate that the group as 
a whole is very certain of its daily envi- 
ronment. 


3. Do you like the library? 

To this question, 99.7 percent of the 
population responded identically, an- 
swering either "yes" or "yeh" (the latter 
a statistically insignificant variant). Per- 
haps these responses indicate that a re- 
active effect of interviewing was opera- 
tive here, with the respondents answer- 
ing according to their perception of the 
interviewer's wishes. Previous studies on 
the probability of uniform response (Yay 
and Sayer, 1971) indicate that the prob- 
ability of random uniformity at the 99.7 
level is 1 in 100,000,000,000. Our con- 
clusion that the answers were not freely 
generated is strengthened by one inter- 
viewers observation of interviewees 
huddled together in small groups and 
giggling both before and during the in- 
terview process. It is probable, there- 
fore, that this data is contaminated and 


should be discarded. 





The Booklist sandwiches 


The steadily increasing amount and variety of nonprint material sometimes seems indigestible. 


The Booklist can make it more palatable. 


More than 1,200 nonprint items per year are now covered: 

e Filmstrips and 16mm films 

e Audiocassettes, records and slide sets 

e Videocassettes, multimedia kits, traveling educational exhibits 

e Special cross-media lists including transparencies, 8mm loops, charts, games and other media 


The Booklist, in addition to its own full-time staff, uses the services of scores of media consultants to 
bring its readers descriptive critical annotations with age-level suggestions, comparisons with 
similar items, and bibliographic data for identifying and buying. 


The Booklist, of course, continues to cover books. 
Its full-time reviewing staff, assisted by carefully selected librarians and subject specialists, 
evaluates more than 18,000 books per year and recommends more than 3,800: 
e Books for children, young adults and adults 
e Fiction, nonfiction, paperbacks 


Bibliographies of U.S. government publications and of books in languages other than English are 
other popular and useful features. 


Also, there is the vitally important reference and subscription books reviews section prepared by 
the ALA Reference and Subscription Books Review Committee. 


Print or nonprint, all items are reviewed with the reliability that has gained The Booklist 
its fine reputation and its wide readership in nearly 36,000 public and school libraries and 
media centers and in more than 2,600 college and university libraries. 


So, if you find it bewildering to choose among the thousands of books and nonprint materials on 
the market, join the ranks of those who let The Booklist come to their aid. Subscribe now. 


Let The Booklist be your Hero. 


23 issues for just $20 


American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 





4. What do you like about the library? 

As in (3), answers to this question dis- 
played great uniformity; 83 percent of 
the respondents answered "books." How- 
ever, because of the variety of other 
responses, which plot out according to 
expected standard deviations, reactive 
effect or collusive contamination are un- 
likely. "Games" were the items next most 
frequently mentioned by respondents 
(38 percent), followed by "records" 
(10 percent), "filmstrips" (3 percent), 
"the big stuffed teddy bear" (1.2 per- 
cent), and "the bathroom" (1.2 percent). 
(N=greater than 100 percent because 
of multiple responses). 

A sizable minority (N—15) did not 
respond to this question. Analysis of 
their bodily reaction, using the Castrol 
10-60 Personality Fluidity Prognostica- 
tive Scale, indicated the presence of fear 
(18 nonrespondents), loathing (1 non- 
respondent), uncertainty (15 nonre- 
spondents), and urogenital discomfort 
(2 nonrespondents). The modal visceral 
response, therefore, was uncertainty, in- 
dicating an undeveloped sense of cer- 
tainty. This indication is confirmed by 
comparing responses to this question and 
to question (2) ("Is that your mommy?"). 
The nonrespondents here correspond 
very highly with the respondents on the 
lower end of the Silverman Scale; using 
rho, the Spearman rank-order coefficient 
of x otrelation: the correspondence is .93, 
significant at the .0005 level. Therefore, 
we can say with certainty that these two 
questions identify the more uncertain 
and less useful members of the sample 
population. 


5. What don't you like about the library? 

The modal answer here was *I don't 
know" (and the slurred variant “I 
dunno”), N=101, indicating either re- 
activity or collusion once again, the re- 
activity being perhaps a general desire 
to be agreeable. The modal response also 
indicates a lack of development in crit- 
ical thinking which is to be expected, 
given the nature of the sample. 

Against these indications of pliancy 
and mindlessness were the several posi- 
tive responses, which are the most re- 
vealing data collected in the study and 
thus deserve careful attention. These 
responses were: “Not enough bath- 
rooms"; "Should open at 6 in the morn- 
ing”; “Should not let boys in the library”; 

“Librarian doesn’t help me”; and “Bad 
books.” 

These comments, taken together and 
extrapolated in terms of the general 
population, give us valuable insight into 
the mind of the preschool group. For 
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example, extrapolation shows that there 
are 1.9 million preschool females who 
object to co-ed library facilities; such a 
large group surely deserves considera- 
tion when library facilities are planned. 
And what about those “bad books"? 
Further research into the literary prefer- 
ences of this important segment of our 
young population is clearly required if 
we are to order books intelligently. 


Conclusion 
The findings of this study indicate that 
it is, after all, possible to consult chil- 


dren, even in the preschool age group, 
and to incorporate their preferences into 
the design of library facilities and ser- 
vices. Clearly, further research is re- 
quired to more fully ascertain the 
thoughts and opinions of this group. 
Finally, the author hopes that he has 
demonstrated the value of modern statis- 
tical and evaluative techniques which 
can be used in conjunction with the in- 
terview method in order to cut the 
Gordian knot which the young child’s 
mind has heretofore represented to the 
research investigator. [1 











Our bookmobiles 
have exposed 
Hemingway, Shakespeare 
and the Brothers Grimm 
to some pretty far out people. 


Thanks to Gerstenslager, some kids 
have grown up thinking libraries have 
wheels. Children living in big city ghet- 
tos. Or small rural communities. Areas 
without adequate library facilities. 

So when they can't get to the library, 
we help you take the library to them. 

Our complete Multi-Media Vans help 
get your message through. With books 
galore. Closed circuit TV. Audio-visual 
accessories. And much more. 


Of course, our pro- fa = Heg 
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fessional sales 
engineers work 
with you 


every step of the way. Starting with a 

suitable chassis, we'll discuss your 

specific custom requirements. And show 

you complete design drawings and 

specs — before you buy. It's this meticu 

lous attention to detail that has made 

us the country's leading manufacturer 
of custom mobile units. 

So, before you settle for someone 

else's assembly line unit, contact 

us. We'll help you specify 

S| La Bookmobile exactly 

for your needs. 

Not some- 

one else's. 


The Wheels of Community Service for more than a Century. 
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1941 Labor Day broadcast, made from the FDR Library. 


PHOTOS: FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 


AND LAUNCHED THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


From An Account by Donald R. McCoy 


Ed. Note: With television rekindling 
interest in Franklin Roosevelt recently 
and the newspapers carrying forth the 
saga of the Nixon papers, it was impos- 
sible for us to resist the lead article, “The 
Beginnings of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library,” in the Fall 1975 issue of Pro- 
logue, the lively journal of the National 
Archives and Records Service. 

As the author of the article, Donald 
R. McCoy, points out, the founding of 
the Library was significant in many re- 
spects: “On the one hand, it allowed the 
unprecedentedly quick collection and 
opening of a large amount of documen- 
tation. On the other hand, it lent addi- 
tional support, especially legal support, 
to the tradition that the papers of a 
president and his chief aides are per- 
sonal property. Moreover, the fact that 
scholars as well as public figures found- 
ed the library set something of a prec- 
edent for the development of other 
presidential libraries, and this has usu- 
ally kept political considerations from 
being paramount in their administra- 
tion.” 

For archivists—and special collections 
librarians—it was a boost to professional- 
ism that such raw materials of Admin- 
istration history would be placed in 
their management. 
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Libraries, too, gained in stature by 
the very association of the word “presi- 
dential” with “library” in the first fed- 
erally-run archives of the chief execu- 
tive. But the term “library” was by no 
means the initial choice of President 
Roosevelt. In fact, he was wary enough 
of one library (the Library of Congress) 
to consider it too “dilatory” in arrang- 
ing papers; and, to a suggestion that the 
Librarian of Congress Herbert Putnam 
and the Manuscripts Division chief be 
on the advisory committee of the new 
repository, it is reported “that Roose- 
velt had said NO!” 

As to how the FDR Library did get 
its name, there is this remarkable ac- 
count, excerpted from Dr. McCoy's ar- 
ticle. 


The term “Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary" has become so familiar over the 
years that it seems the president and his 
advisers must have been using it from 
the beginning. Actually, until Decem- 
ber 17, 1938, the words "repository," 
"institution," and “it” were most com- 
monly used, never “Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library." 

For on December 17, 1938, when a 
group of scholars known as the “Execu- 
tive Committee" met for the first time? 


to carry out FDR's plans for the new 
repository, the committee had no name 
for the object of their discussion. 

Indeed, the Executive Committee was 
well into the morning meeting before 
the word "library" was used, and then 
only incidentally by Randolph G. 
Adams, who, as director of the William 
L. Clements Library at the University 
of Michigan, would have found the term 
comfortable. 

No word sounded appropriate. “Insti- 
tution” was awkward, connoting any- 
thing from a research organization to a 
home for wayward boys; use of “ar- 
chive,” “archives,” or “manuscripts” in 
the title would be inaccurate since 





*Members of the Executive Committee 
were: Waldo Gifford Leland, executive 
secretary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies (chairperson); Robert 
D. W. Connor, archivist of the United 
States; Samuel Eliot Morison, Depart- 
ment of History, Harvard; Helen Taft Man- 
ning, dean, Bryn Mawr College; Randolph 
G. Adams, director, William L. Clements 
Library, University of Michigan; Stuart 
A. Rice, chairperson, Central Statistical 
Board; and Charles E. Clark, dean, Yale 
University Law School (absent from the 
Dec. 17 meeting). 
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Roosevelt had more than those in mind; 
"collection," usually referring to a unit 
within an organization, did not sound 
right either; and it was unlikely there 
could be enthusiasm for a phrase like 
"Roosevelt's Repository." Since "library" 
referred occasionally in the United 
States to a depository that included a 
great deal more than books, that term 
was increasingly used during the meet- 
ing by the Executive Committee. And 
why not, since Roosevelt meant to in- 
clude books, records, personal manu- 
scripts, collected manuscripts, maps, 
pamphlets, photographs, imprints, and 
even museum materials, films, and sound 
recordings in his depository. Adams fol- 
lowed up on this, citing the example 
of “Mr. Hoover’s Library,” which was 
a reference to what was then named the 
Hoover Library of War, Revolution, and 
Peace at Stanford. Adams also noted 
that "'Library in many countries in- 
- cludes archives.” 

Archivist of the United States Robert 
D. W. Connor demurred, considering 
the Hyde Park depository as only an- 
other division of the National Archives. 
Facetiously, Adams asked, “Might we 
call it the Roosevelt Addition to the 
National Archives?” 

Connor also objected to attaching a 
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The east facade of the FDR Library, as it 
looked when the building was dedicated 
in 1941. It has since been expanded by the 
addition of wings on both sides. 





personal name to a unit of the National 
Archives, when Harvard historian Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison said he would like 
to see Mr. Roosevelt’s name linked to 
the institution. Mr. Adams spoke up 
again: "You mean the ‘Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library containing the Hyde 
Park Division of the National Ar- 
chives?’ ” 

Although the quality of the discussion 
did not improve after that, the ultimate 
phrase had been used. As Connor wrote 
in his personal journal, by the end of 
the morning meeting it was “the opinion 
of the committee that we should recom- 
mend to the President the name of ‘The 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library.’ " 


When the name was unveiled for the 
President during lunch that same day, 
he suggested the “Hyde Park Library” 
as a substitute. That was scoffed at by 
some because it sounded like a public 
library and by others because of the pos- 
sible confusion with other towns named 
Hyde Park in the United States. Some- 
one jokingly asked, referring to the bend 
in the Hudson River by the Roosevelt 
estate, “How would Crum Elbow Li- 
brary do?” It was finally agreed that the 
institution would be named the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library. 

As was foreseen by some of those in- 
volved in its foundation, the Roosevelt 
Library also became the model for the 
development of similar institutions by 
Roosevelt’s successors and even his im- 
mediate predecessor. For the National 
Archives and Records Service, this has 
led to the development of one of its 
most important units, the Office of Presi- 
dential Libraries, and continued contact 
with presidents and former presidents. 


LJ 


Donald R. McCoy is University Distin- 
guished Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. He is the author of Angry 
Voices: Left-of-Center Politics in the New 
Deal Era, Landon of Kansas, and Calvin 
Coolidge: The Quiet President. 





THE SUN NEVER SETS ON 
RALPH DE SOLA'S WORLD 


A veteran writer and compiler of reference works (the 
Abbreviations Dictionary, for one) Ralph De Sola is also a 
lifelong world traveler. This dictionary is the result of more 
than 40 years of gathering place-names, facts, and terms 


useful to the traveler. 


WORLDWIDE WHAT & WHERE 


Geographic Glossary and Traveller's Guide 


This traveler's dictionary contains over 30,000 facts, terms, 


and place-names from the useful to the unusual. Includes 
inside information on leisure resorts, local festivals, mu- 


seums, local history, and out-of-the-way places of interest 


to the traveler. Appendixes cover capitals, ferry routes, and 
abbreviations. 720 pages. ISBN 0-87436-147-8. $27.25 case- 


bound. February 1975. 


Order on 30-day approval from: 


American Bibliographical Center - Clio Press 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Box 4397 


Santa Barbara, California 93103 


Coming Soon: 


WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY SERIES 
Robert Collison, Series Editor 


Annotated bibliographic guides to the liter- 
ature covering the history and culture of 


every country in the world. Designed for 
the traveler and prospective immigrant as 
well as the scholar, each volume will cover 
one country, and will include introductions 


by recognized authorities. Enter a standing 
order for a 10% discount and prompt de- 


livery of each title. 


Publishers of ABC POL SCI è AMERICA: HISTORY AND LIFE e 
HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS e ARTbibliographies € Reference Books 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE WANTS YOU! 

The 1976-77 ALA Nominating Committee (below) 
wants you to come up with the names of those persons 
you feel would provide the best Association leadership. 
In order to cast as wide a net as possible in producing a 
slate of candidates who are representative of member- 
ship in every way, the committee has designed the form 
at right with areas for the (optional) designation of sex 
and race. In addition, the form calls for background in- 
formation that would enable the committee to judge areas 
of special interest and competence, especially useful for 
choosing from unfamiliar names. 

Nominees would be for Vice-President/President-Elect, 
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NOMINEE SUGGESTION FORM 


Use this form or a similar format for putting forth your ideas on 
potential ALA officers. (Mail before April 15, 1976, to any of the 
1976/77 Nominating Committee Members pictured at left. Their 
addresses are given in the story beginning at left. 


DATE: 





TO: ALA Nominating Committee, 1976-77 


SUBMITTED BY: Name 
Address 








| SUGGEST THE FOLLOWING NOMINEE FOR: 
ALA Vice-President and President-Elect 
[] ALA Councilor at Large 














NAME: 
PRESENT POSITION: 
ADDRESS (incl. zip): 
AGE: SEX: RACE: 
PHONE: (AREA CODE: ) » 


(NOTE: To assist the Committee in its extensive deliberations, 
kindly provide the following reference information, confining re- 
sponse to three or four lines.) 




















NOMINEE'S ALA PARTICIPATION, FROM 1973 TO DATE: (Indi- 
cate offices, memberships, and /or principal activities) 














NOMINEE'S PARTICIPATION IN STATE, REGIONAL, AND OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS, FROM 1973 TO DATE: (Indicate offices, member- 
ships, and/or principal activities) 














PUBLICATIONS AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS/ 
ACTIVITIES: 











For Committee Use: 


Region: Type of Library: 








ALA Nominating Committee points the patriotic duty finger at you, to put your nomination where your feelings dictate by using the 
form above or a facsimile and naming the people you feel would best lead your association into its second hundred years. From 
left are James Wright, Jovana Brown, Peggy O'Donnell, Lillian Shapiro, and Rose Vainstein, chairperson. Addresses for receipt of 


nominations are given in the story beginning above. 
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to preside in the 1978-79 term, and for 
twenty-five Councilors-At-Large to be- 
gin four-year terms in 1977. 

Suggestions should be sent by April 
15 to any member of the Nominating 
Committee: 

Rose Vainstein, School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48109, chairperson; 

Jovana J. Brown, Dean of Library Ser- 
vices, Evergreen State College, Olym- 
pia, WA 98505; 

Peggy O'Donnell, SLICE/SWLA, 
7371 Paldao Drive, Dallas, TX 75240; 

James R. Wright, Phillis Wheatley 
Community Library, Rochester Public 
Library, 13 Bronson Ave., Rochester, 
NY 14608; 

Lillian L. Shapiro, School Library 
Consultant, 70 E. 10th St., New York, 
NY 10003. 


BICENTENNIALIA 


Afro-American History on Wheels 

During February, the St. Louis Public 
Library observed Afro-American His- 
tory Month as well as the Bicentennial 
with a Black History Mobile Library. 
Inside the Library's "senior" bookmo- 
bile, multimedia materials including 
sculpture reproductions, maps, art prints, 
posters, records filmstrips and 16mm 
films were used to celebrate the African 
heritage, beginnings in the new world, 
struggle for freedom, and notable 
achievements of American black people. 
Teachers and organization leaders were 
invited to reserve materials from the 
multimedia collection for use in class- 
rooms, special programs, and exhibits. 

The Black History Mobile Library 
served as a bookmobile, too, with a cir- 
culating collection for reading levels 
from fourth grade to adult. 


Bicen Flics from Feds 

The National Audiovisual Center of 
the National Archives and Records Ser- 
vice has issued Media for the Bicenten- 
nial, a 42-page.booklet listing 50 mo- 
tion pictures made by Federal agencies 
and suitable for Bicentennial showing. 
Subjects range from the American Revo- 
lution to the advanced technology of the 
space program. Free from Reference 
Section (B-6), National Audiovisual 
Center (GSA), Washington, DC 20409. 


. . . And More Bicentennial Flics 


Learning Corporation of America has 
issued a new color brochure describing 
and containing illustrations from its 
"American Experience" film series. The 
films may be purchased or rented, and 
discussion guides come with them, Top- 
ics range from "The Witches of Salem: 
The Horror and the Hope," through 
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Do your students | 
devour 


Bi) 
PEER 


= BRAVE... 
i PIRNES 


your eager 


(and not-so-eager) 
readers 
Abingdon books like ... 


BRAVE JOURNEY 


Launching of the United States 
compiled by Mildred Corell Luckhardt, 
illustrated by Tom Armstrong. The 
spirit of Bicentennial America in 
poetry and prose from respected writers 
such as Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benét, 
and Esther Forbes. The fiction and 
non-fiction works cover life in the 
Atlantic coast region before, during, 
and after the Revolutionary War. 
$7.95 Ages 8-12 Grades III-VII 


^"... the works that make up the collection 
are more than noteworthy."'—Publishers 
Weekly 


THE GHOST OF PADRE ISLAND 


by Elizabeth Silverthorne, illustrated 
by Dennis Anderson. This contemporary 
ghost chase takes place on lonely 
Padre Island, a long, sandy barrier reef 
with a fascinating history of lost 
Spanish gold, pirates, shipwrecks, and 
a cannibal Indian tribe. $4.95 

Ages 8-12 Grades III-VII 


“A well-written and illustrated mystery 
detective story which should be appealing to 
both boys and girls."—Jnstructor 


HA, HA, HA, HENRIETTA 


by Barbara Klimowicz, illustrated by 
Ray Burns. Big sisters get to do every- 
thing, but little sisters can't do any- 
thing—or so thinks Barbara Ann. 

As the story progresses, a gentle lesson 
in sisterly love is implanted in young 
hearts. $4.95 Ages 5-8 Grades 
K-IH 


"Lots of fun."—New York, N. Y. News 


l'M GOING TO RUN AWAY! 


by Jean Thompson, illustrated by Bill 
Myers. How does a child handle frustra- 
tion? Many times the answer is, 

“I'm going to run away!” Follow 

little Jimmy as he packs some essentials 
and heads out into the neighborhood 
in search of a new home. $4.95 
Ages 4-8 Grades K-III 


"A darling book for the library—one that 
parents will welcome.'—Odquirrh Hills School, 
Kearns, Utah 


ADVENTURES OF B.J., 


THE AMATEUR DETECTIVE 


by Toni Sortor, illustrated by Allan 
Eitzen. B. J. O'Brien's mom is a detec- 
tive. So what does eleven-year-old 
B. J. do when she discovers a ring of 
shoplifters from her school? She 
does a lot of amateur sleuthing her- 
self! $3.50 Ages 8-11 Grades 
II-VI 


“The action is fast-moving and suspenseful. 
A good balance for the man-centered adven- 
ture, mystery books.’’—Children’s Book 
Review Service 


CISSY’S TEXAS PRIDE 


by Edna Smith Makerney, illustrated 
by Margaret Leibold. Cissy Russell’s 
prize possession is a beautiful and valu- 
able black quarter horse named Texas 
Pride. Must she sacrifice her horse 
in order to help pay off the family debt? 
$3.75 Ages 8-12 Grades III-VII 


"A good book for reluctant readers."— 
Houston (Texas) Post 


abingdon 


nashville 





The Source 
some 300 years of historically-based 
dramatizations, to "The Many Ameri- 
cans," eight stories exploring the ethnic 
diversity of 20th-century America 
through children of different groups. 
Copies of the brochure are free from 
- Learning Corporation of America, 1350 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10019. 


Lavish Library Demo Program 
Frees Fifteen Staff to Lead 
Adults from TV to Reading 


In an experiment designed to encour- 
age reading and discussion of ideas in 
the humanities among adults in a non- 
academic setting, the Prince George's 
County (Maryland) Memorial Library 
System this month began a program 
called “The Adams Epoch: An Ameri- 
can Legacy.” Sponsored by a $132,132 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
grant, the program uses discussions, a 
reading guide, and special displays 
keyed to the PBS television series "The 
Adams Chronicles 1750-1900" (see AL, 
Jan. 1976, p. 56-57). 

The NEH grant has enabled the Li- 
brary to prepare an 80-page illustrated 
reading guide and mobile displays to 
support the discussion program and to 
hire professional substitutes to free 15 
permanent staff members for in-depth 


There are 44 steps in I 


displays the LBI seal. 


Library Binding "Institute 


research, reading, and systemwide adult 
program planning. The “Adams Epoch” 
project will last 6 months and is seen as 
a prototype for other public libraries. 


Cash Prize for Historical Article 


An article on any aspect of state and 
local history and based on materials held 
by the National Archives and Records 
Service can win for some researcher a 
$250 Bicentennial prize. The competi- 
tion is being cosponsored by the NARS 
and the American Association for State 
and Local History and honors the na- 
tion’s first official record-keeper, Charles 
Thomson, who served as Secretary of 
the First and Second Continental Con- 
gress from 1774 to 1789. 

An independent panel of judges will 
make the award to the best essay of 
7,500 words or less submitted before 
April 30, 1976. Send entries to Prologue 
(which will publish the essay ), Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20408. 


LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Handbook of Publishers’ Policies 
for Acquisitions Librarians 

For order librarians tired of looking in 
scattered sources for information about 


publishing companys’ order policies, 
now there is Policies of Publishers: A 
Handbook for Order Librarians. Acquisi- 
tions Librarian Ung Chon Kim of Indi- 
ana State University Library has com- 
piled information from some 300 publish- 
ers and presents in a standard format: 
publisher’s main address and phone; or- 
der address; prepayment requirement; 
discount policy; return policy; shipping 
and billing policy; back order policy; and 
standing order/approval plans. An index 
to publishers is included, and supple- 
ments are planned to keep the Handbook 
current. 

Order from Scarecrow Press, P.O. Box 
656, Metuchen, NJ 08840; 132pp., pb, 
$7.50 (75-33629, 0-8006-0882-X). 


Help in Setting Up 

How to Organize and Operate a Small 
Library is a handy, 47-page paperback 
simply written to meet the needs of 
churches, law firms, museums, historical 
societies, corporations, and other groups 
too small to afford the services of a 
trained librarian. Tells how to order, 
classify, and maintain books and other 
materials; to prepare a card catalog; to 
check books in and out; and to keep 
annual records. Author Genore H. Bern- 
hard has included a list of supplies, with 
hints on where to find them and how to 


llorary DİNİNG. 


the first step is yours. 


Creating a library bound book is not an easy job. It's an involved process consisting of 41 different steps. . . 
each designed to provide the finished volume with the strongest, longest-lasting binding possible. 

But the first, most important step must be taken by you, the librarian. You must insist upon having the books 
and periodicals in your collection bound in accordance with the LBI Standard. 

If you want to increase the usefulness of your collection, yet keep costs to a minimum, take that first step 
today. Send for free brochures on the advantages of library binding and contact a library binder who 


50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 02109 Tel: 617-227-9614 
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Showing how in How to Organize and Op- 
erate a Small Library. 
0 (D ffi ad ione de eri card 


slips. and insert borrow 


use them; and suggestions for funding, 
financial subsidies, and technical assis- 
tance. From the Highsmith Company, 
Box 25, Fort Atkinson, WI 53538; post- 
paid $2.20 each, or $2 each when order- 
ing 6-11, $1.90 each for 12 or more. 


Systems Analysis, Technical 
Assistants: Two New Titles 

The latest in the “Reader Series in 
Library and Information Science” are: 
Reader in Library Systems Analysis, 


edited by John Lubans, Jr., and Edward 
A. Chapman (75-6253, 0-910972-45-1); 
and Reader in Library Technology, edit- 
ed by Shirley Gray Adamovich (75- 
8051, 0-910972-52-4). 

The systems book contains 34 reprints 
not only from library literature but also 
from management and systems study 
sources, and a 4-page selected bibliog- 
raphy suggesting still more readings. 
The articles date from the 30s (Fremont 
Rider's “Library Cost Accounting” from 
The Library Quarterly) through the 
early 70s and are arranged in five sec- 
tions: historical aspects; general views; 
ideas, concepts, and procedures; apply- 
ing systems analysis concepts; and elec- 
tronic data processing and systems an- 
alysis. 471 pages. 

Reader in Library Technology is, says 
its editor, “about Library Technical As- 
sistants who are variously called library 
technicians, paraprofessionals, and sub- 
professionals, and about their raison 
d'etre, education and use, and their rela- 
tionship to the library profession." 235 
pages, with a one-page list of additional 
readings. 

Each of these new titles is $18.95 
from Customer Service, Microcard Edi- 
tions Books, Information Handling Ser- 
vices, 5500 South Valentia Way, Engle- 
wood, CO 80110. í 


How It Was and Is 

Information Retrieval, British & Amer- 
ican, 1876-1976, by Australian librarian 
and teacher John Metcalfe, begins with 
the early history of information retrieval 
and deals in depth with the last hundred 
years of theory and practice. Available 
from Scarecrow Press, P.O. Box 656, 
Metuchen, NJ 08840. (75-29154, 0- 
8108-0875-7), $10, 248pp. 

Essays on Information and. Libraries 
is a festschrift volume produced for the 
retirement of Donald Urquhart, the de- 
signer, builder, and director of the Na- 
tional Lending Library for Science and 
Technology, now the British Library 
Lending Division. The International list 
of contributors includes Norwegian li- 
brarian Harald Tveteras, who writes: 
“One used to go to the USA to study 
modern librarianship, but now Britain 
offers a more tempting field of study.” 
From Shoe String, 999 Sherman Ave., 
Hamden, CT 06514. $12.50, 211pp. 
(0-208-01370-9 ). 


Do You Want Another Journal? Asks 
Association of International Libraries 
In response to member requests for a 
regular journal, the Association of Inter- 
national Libraries (Association des Bib- 
liothéques Internationales) has pub- 
lished a demonstration issue, number 0, 





American Library Furniture is the best there is. 


Knock on wood. 


Knock on any piece of the American line 
of traditional library furniture that 
Texwood Furniture Corporation makes. 

You'll find each piece is made from the 
finest maple or oak to exacting standards 
by our skilled woodworkers. 

And you'll also find the most com- 
plete line of library furniture in the 
United States. With over 450 of the finest 
school and office supply distributors across 
the country. 

So when you order from us, you deal 
with someone in or near your own 
community. 

For information on the distributor in 
your area, contact Texwood Furniture 
Corporation, P.O. Box 6280, Austin, 
Texas 78762, 512 385-3323. 
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Library Furniture by Texwood 
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The Source 

of its new Journal, dating it January 
1976. The suggested annual subscription 
is $10 for four quarterly issues, and/or 
exchange against equivalent publica- 
tions. 

The bilingual (English and French) 
AIL Journal will publish news of AIL 
meetings and activities, texts of speeches 
made at AIL meetings, original articles 
by AIL members on subjects of profes- 
sional or general interest, series of de- 
scriptions of international library orga- 
nization and services, and bibliographic 
contributions from international librar- 
ies. 
According to editor Joseph W. Haden, 


“unless favorable reactions" to the Jour- 
nal are received, “the project will be 
abandoned.” So interested American li- 
brarians should write him at Les Jar- 
dins d'Arcadies 4115, F-64600-Anglet, 
France. 


SELECTED RESOURCES 


The correct price for the 16th edition 
of Ulrich’s International Periodicals Di- 
rectory is $50 in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Available from Bowker, 1180 
Ave. of the Americas, NYC 10036. An 
error was made in the Jan. AL, p. 60. 


OUR BOOKS 
DON'T RETIRE AT 65 


When BTSB Books reach 65, they re still in the prime of life. 
That's because BTSB Books are library prebound to with- 
stand the use and abuse of young readers and last for over 
100 circulations — five times longer than ordinary books and 
at a cost as low as 5€ per reader. 

BTSB has almost 1,000,000 books in stock — each in an at- 
tractive, illustrated cover ready to ship upon receipt of your 
order. Send today for our free service brochure and catalog 


of available titles. 
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Education without walls. Some 140 
non-traditional graduate and post-grad- 
uate programs in the United States are 
listed in a 110-page spiral-bound Inno- 
vative Graduate Programs Directory. 
Produced by the Empire State College 
(N.Y.) Learning Resources Center, this 
directory includes brief descriptions of 
the program, degrees offered, name and 
address of affiliated institution, and per- 
sons to write. $3.25 prepaid (check or 
money order payable to ESC); Educa- 
tional Materials Distribution, ESC, Box 
88, Saratoga Springs 12866 (specify or- 
der no. 01-00-63). 


Underground collection on film. 
Captured on seventy-two reels of micro- 
film is most of the alternative/under- 
ground press literature collection of 
Temple University Libraries. Among the 
subjects covered are: gay liberation; 
military and high school underground; 
libertarian; radical health, education, 
and religious groups; and communes. 
Single copies of portions of this film are 
available for scholarly use, within copy- 
right limitations. For research inquiries 
and a list of titles filmed write the Con- 
temporary Culture Collection at Temple 
U., Philadelphia 19122. 


Out of the Closets: Voices of Gay 
Liberation is one of two hundred non- 
fiction items listed in the fifth edition of 
A Gay Bibliography, published by the 
SRRT Task Force on Gay Liberation. 
Single copies, $.25; five for $1; bulk 
rates available from Barbara Gittings, 
POB 2383, Philadelphia 19108. 


Parasitology at half price. In recog- 
nition of its silver anniversary, the Amer- 
ican Society of Parasitologists is offering 
members and libraries a fifty-percent 
discount on all back issues in stock of its 
Journal of Parasitology, i.e., most issues 
from vol. 1, no. 1 to vol. 61, no. 5, as 
well as the cumulative indexes for vols. 
26—45 and vols. 46-55. This special offer 
applies only to prepaid orders received 
by June 30. For further information 
write the Society at POB 368, Law- 
rence, KS 66044, 


Sci-Tech purchase guide. Some 850 
titles are listed in the 1975 edition of 
Science and Technology: A Purchase 
Guide for Branch and Public Libraries, 
published by the sci-tech department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Ar- 
ranged by LC classification numbers, all 
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entries are annotated. $3.50 prepaid 
(checks or money orders payable to 
CLP) from the Director's Office, CLP, 
4400 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 15213. 


Resource Center Planning Guide 


“Performance Guidelines for Planning 
Community Resource Centers," a 100- 
page illustrated document, is the result 
of a series of site visits, interviews, and 
conference workshops undertaken by 
the American Institute of Architects Re- 
search Corporation, Researchitects, Inc., 
and Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Inc. A series of graphic scenarios trace 
users of community resource centers as 
they move through the spaces and de- 
scribes spatial requirements for each ac- 
tivity, from information storage and de- 
livery to social counseling and referral 
services to recreational activities. 

Available from AIA Research Corp., 
1735 New York Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20006 at $7.50 per copy. 


To invest or not to invest, that is the 
question. And to answer some of your 
patrons' needs, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has published an attractive and 
useful Investor's Information Kit, fea- 


turing such booklet titles as “Under- 
standing Financial Statements,” “The 
Language of Investing," and “Under- 
standing Convertible Securities." $2 for 
all five booklets of the kit from the 
NYSE, Dept. 194, POB 252, NYC 
10005. Include checks or money orders 
payable to the NYSE, Inc. with your 
order. 


A.V. “Fresh Seeds in the Big Apple,” a 
35-minute color film, examines the ef- 
fects of daycare upon children, why 
more daycare services are needed, and 
how parents can get involved. Made 
with the cooperation of parents and 
workers at two publicly-funded day- 
care centers in New York City, it's dis- 
tributed by Third World Newsreels, 26 
W. 20th St, New York 10011; $40 
rental. 


Methods for the early detection of 
breast cancer are demonstrated in a 
16mm color film, “Breast Cancer,” pro- 
duced in 1975 by KABC-TV News, Los 
Angeles. Designed to relieve the “ex- 
aggerated fears” which sixty-five per- 
cent of American women feel about the 
disease, according to a Gallup Poll, the 
23-minute film reviews techniques ap- 
proved by the U.S. Cancer Society. For 


$800 sale or $25 rental, it’s available 
from Macmillan Films, 34 MacQuesten 
Pkwy. S., Mt. Vernon, NY 10550. 





From graft in the Gilded Age to Watergate, 
the history of corruption in American poli- 
tics is explored in “The Abuse of Political 
Power,” a color sound filmstrip geared to 
grades 9-12. With on-location photos of a 
Student's "'Pilgrim's Progress" through 
Washington, D.C., as well as archival 
photos and political cartoons, the program 
"challenges students to examine their own 
moral and ethical beliefs," according to 
producer and writer Tom Raynor. In record 
or cassette format with discussion guide, 
it's available at $48.50 from Guidance As- 
sociates, Dept. A, 757 Third Ave. New 
York 10017. 





For reference: 
Tarifold gives you high quality display units. 


Tarifold® units with variable capacity can be 
installed on walls or slanted desk stand. Ideal for 
photographs, brochures, tariffs, prices, 
telephone numbers, address listings. 


(S 


las 
R.P.GILLOTTE &CO, INC. 


2230 Commerce Drive/Columbia, South Carolina 29205/803 799-5158 
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: EDUCATION 


Who Do That Voo-Doo 
` A California group called CLOUT 
studying relations between the MLS 
and job performance (see Feb. AL, 
p. 74) might find some clues at a 
local coven, according to a classi- 
fied ad recently published in the 
same state: ` 

Librarian. Salary $9,360—$11,- 
232. Master's degree in library sci- 
ence or combination of education 
and. experience equivalent to stan- 
dard curse in accredited library 
school at graduate level. 


Ohio Library Education Directory 
Educational Opportunities in Ohio for 
Library Careers (revised June 1975), 
has been published by the Task Force 
on Library Education of the Ohio Li- 
brary Association. The 28-page direc- 
tory lists all library service programs and 
' courses offered in Ohio universities and 
colleges and may be ordered from the 
- Ohio Library Association, 40 South 3rd 
St., Suite 409, Columbus, OH 43215. 


Film Teaches Reference 


*Reference: More Than an Answer" 
looks at typical reference situations with 
an eye towards stimulating discussions 
about the nature of the reference inter- 
view. The 10-minute, color training film 
may be borrowed from the Library 
Council of Metropolitan Milwaukee (814 
W. Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, WI 
53238) for $10 per showing; prepaid or- 
ders should be sent a month prior to date 
desired for showing. Or, reprints are 
$115 for l6mm color prints, $37.50 for 
videotape color cassettes. 


Combine Course with British Travel 


Librarians traveling in Great Britain 
this summer may want to take advantage 
of a 4-day management course being 
offered by the London and Home Coun- 
ties Branch of the Library Association. 
Scheduled for June 22-25 at Easthamp- 
stead Park, Wokingham, Berkshire, the 
highly participative course will examine 
planning, implementation, and assess- 
ment aspects of in-house training pro- 
grams. Inclusive residential fee is about 
$90; for more details, write David 
Baynes, 61, Crossways, Crawley, West 
Sussex, U.K. 


Continuing Education Network — 
Constituents Assemble in Chicago 


Ed. note: The following report on the prog- 
ress of CLENE (see AL Feb. 1975, p. 83) 
was prepared by ALA Councilor Barbara 
Conroy and. Margaret Myers, executive sec- 
retary of ALA's Library Education Division 
and director of its Office for Library Person- 
nel Resources. < 


CLENE-the Continuing Library Ed- 
ucation Network and Exchange-for- 
mally launched operations with its first 
Assembly on January 23-24, following 
the ALA Midwinter meeting in Chicago. 
About 150 people attended the two-day 
event, which combined programs and 
organizational business. 

The first day's program featured 
speakers and papers on staff develop- 
ment and continuing education in librar- 
ianship, with particular focus on self- 
assessment for the future development 
of the profession. Not only librarians 
were featured, but also educators such 
as Malcolm Knowles, who presented his 
model for assessing continuing education 
needs for a profession. 


Guess Who's Coming To Dinner 


They're your uninvited guests. 


The moths, the bookworms, the termites, 
the silverfish and all their moldy friends. 


But you can stop them before they get 
started. With the VACUFUME-18® Docu- 
ment Fumigator. 


This convenient 18-cu. ft. or larger vacuum 
chamber completely fumigates your pre- 
cious manuscripts and documents a cart- 
load at a time for months at a time.°Every 
crevice, every page, every square inch of 
material is covered and penetrated in just 
Six hours. S 


No other fumigation process does the job 
so safely, so effectively and so simply in so 
little time. 


Call or write for more information on VACU- 
FUME Document Fumigation systems now. 


Before the Moldy Bunch calls on you. 


Vacudyne Altair 


375 East Joe Orr Road 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 
312-374-2200. 





- Discussion groups considered the im- 
plications of the presentations within 
their own field of activity and also dealt 
with specific topics, ranging from staff 
development needs and financing 
CLENE to criteria for evaluating con- 
tinuing education and the organizational 
and professional benefits of continuing 
education. In addition, the participants 
developed recommendations for future 
involvement by CLENE in such con- 
cerns as needs assessment, evaluation, 
competency-based education, state-wide 
- planning, and reward and recognition 
systems for continuing education. 

Nettie Taylor, ad hoc Board presi- 
dent, presided at the business meeting 
and reviewed the current status of 
CLENE. The network is the organiza- 
tional outcome of a comprehensive re- 
search study of the continuing education 
needs in librarianship and information 
science. The 1973 study concluded that 
there was a strong need for coordinated 
programming, which CLENE, now a 
nonprofit organization, is attempting to 
provide. Its most immediate effort is to 
build a data base of present continuing 
education programs, to publish a direc- 
_ tory of these, and to identify individuals 

interested in and involved in continuing 
education and tools and techniques they 
use, Eventually, CLENE intends to de- 
velop continuing education programs to 
meet needs not served through other 
channels, 

An ad hoc Advisory Committee and 
an Administrative Board have initiated 
the organizational efforts to date. The 
first Assembly meeting served to broad- 
en the grassroots channels for the orga- 
nization; early organizational efforts 
have stressed the basic precept of grass- 
roots involvement; and the assembly is 
the prime organizational component as- 
suring that precept. 

All members of CLENE will be sent 
ballots in the spring to elect a 21-mem- 
ber Advisory Committee and 15-member 
Administrative Board to take office fol- 
lowing the first annual meeting of the 
Assembly, which is set for July 16-17, 
1976, in Chicago. Ruth Patrick, program 
committee chairperson, will use the eval- 
uations from the January Assembly in 
planning the format and content of the 
annual meeting. 

CLENE membership is made up of 
organizational members (associations, 
state agencies, library schools, systems, 





TO UTILIZE AMERICAN LIBRARIES’ 
NEW DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE- 
MENT SERVICE: SEE "NOTICE" SEC- 
.. TION OF "CLASSIFIED" THIS ISSUE. 
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ete.) and personal members. Presently 


there are about 15 associations (includ- 
ing ALA), 10 state library agencies, and 
200 individual members. Membership is 
open to anyone interested. Individual 
membership is $10 a year, for which the 
member will receive information about 
CLENE activities, the CLENExchange 
newsletter, and reduced: rates on publi- 
cations and events. Project Director 
Elizabeth Stone has announced the 
availability of the first published con- 
cept paper, ^A Guide for Planning and 


Teaching of Continuing Education ^ 
Courses.” The CLENE address is 620° 
Michigan Ave. N.E., Washington, DC 
20064. 

Barbara Conroy served as the interim 
ALA representative to CLENE, and 
Margaret Myers, director, Office for Li- 
brary Personnel Resources, is the official 
representative from ALA. She will be 
organizing a communications network 
among the various ALA units to provide 
information and receive feedback re- 
lating to CLENE. 


micrographics 


equipment review 


Micrographics Equipment Review has been developed to provide 
the decision maker with all of the information needed for intel- 
ligent micrographics equipment purchasing decisions. For the first 
time, a steady flow of critical reviews of equipment manufactured 
in the United States and around the world is available to the user 
community, whether librarian, purchasing agent, or other respon- 
sible equipment selector. The editor and primary reviewer for 
Micrographics Equipment Review is William R. Hawken. Mr. 
Hawken has for many years been a micrographics consultant to 
Library Technology Reports, a service publication of the Ameri- 


can Library Association. 


Reviews will range from hand-held viewers to the most elabo- 
rate reader-printers. Emphasis will also be placed on equipment 
designed for COM microforms. In general reviews will exclude 
equipment for engineering drawings applications. Subscribers 
however, may request reviews of certain types of equipment. 


Micrographics Equipment Review is offered as a yearly subscrip- 
tion. Printed reviews (designed to fit an accompanying three-ring 
binder) are sent quarterly—January, April, July and October (for 
1976 only, subscribers will receive reviews on June 1 and Decem- 


ber 1). 


Subscribers also receive an annual five-part index. Access points 
include manufacturer's name, model name and/or number, year 
of introduction, price range, and function. 

The price for the yearly service corresponds to the classifica- 


tions listed below: 


Basic Rate: 


Class A. Corporations, associations and all others except those 


eligible for rates specified below. 


Institutional Rate: 


Class B. 


Class C. 


$150.00 


Academic, public, and governmental libraries with annual 
book and periodical budgets over $400,000. 
Libraries with annual book and periodical budgets under 
$400,000 but over $200,000. 


$125.00 


$105.00 


Class D. Libraries with annual book and periodical budgets under 


$200,000 but over $75,000. 
Libraries with annual book and periodical budgets under 


Class E. 
$75,000. 


$95.00 


$85.00 


MICROFORM REVIEW 


P.O. Box 1297, Weston, CT 06880 / (203) 227-2229 





INDEXES 


Official, annual subject indexes 
available to these popular national 
periodicals. Published and distri- 
buted exclusively by INDEX in 
cooperation with the title maga- 
zines. 

NATIONAL REVIEW (including Bulle- 
tin). Indexes available for any year, 1972 
thru 1975. $1.50 per copy, any edition. 
POPULAR ELECTRONICS. Indexes 


available for any year, 1972 thru 1975. 
$1.50 per copy, any edition. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Indexes 
available for any year, 1973 thru 1975, 
$2.00 per copy, any edition. 

FLYING. Indexes available for any year, 
1973 thru 1975. $1.50 per copy, any 
edition. 

PSYCHOLOGY TODAY. Indexes availa- 
ble for any volume, 1 thru 9. $2.00 per 
copy, any edition (specify magazine vol- 
ume number). 

PLAYBOY. Fifteen-year index, 1953-68, 
over 700 pages, $59.95 per copy. Five- 
year index, 1969-73, over 200 pages, 
$12.95 per copy. Annual indexes, 1974 
and 1975, $5.95 per copy. 


Orders $5.00 or less add $.25 postage 
and handling. Ten percent discount on 
orders $10.00 or more. Make checks 


payable to: 
INDEX 
Box 2228, Falls Church, Va., 22042 


AT 
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LIBRARY MICROFILMS & MATERIALS CO. 


especially designed 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Some Helpful Acronyms for Serious Serials Librarians 


As Dylan said, “keeping up with the 
changes is what slows me down.” Surely, 
the proliferation of acronyms is a particu- 
larly vexing professional roadblock. Amer- 
ican Libraries recently spotted a helpful 
selection of acronyms compiled by Mar- 
jorie Peregoy, associate catalog librarian 
(serials) at Texas A & M University, for 
a 1975 workshop, “Serials: National 
Trends—Local Implications.” They are 
passed along below for those needing a 
brief refresher. 


AACR: Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. 
ANSI: American National Standards In- 
stitute. 

CCRC: Cataloging Code Revision Com- 
mittee (of ALA’s Resources and Technical 
Services Division). A group working on 
revision of AACR, which is scheduled to 
be published in 1977. 

CCS/DCC: Cataloging and Classification 
Section’s Descriptive Cataloging Commit- 
tee (of ALA’s Resources and Technical 
Services Division). 

CIP: Cataloging in Publication. 
CONSER: Conversion of Serials. A cooper- 
ative effort by librarians in the United 
States and Canada to convert serials rec- 
ords to a machine-readable format and 
provide a relatively comprehensive serials 
data base. 

CRL: Center for Research Libraries. 
FIAB: Fédération Internationale des As- 
sociations de Bibliothécaires (same as 
IFLA). 

ICCP: International Conference on Cata- 
loguing Principles (1961). 

ICSU/AB: International Council of Sci- 
entific Unions/ Abstracting Board. 

IFLA: International Federation of Library 
Associations. Serves as the international 
office for UBC (same as FIAB). 

IMCE: International Meeting of Catalogu- 
ing Experts (1969). 

ISAD: Information Science and Automa- 
tion Division (of ALA). 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Further Resources for Serving 
Vietnamese-Speaking Patrons 

The following materials will be of in- 
terest to librarians serving Vietnamese 
patrons. (Our thanks to the Iowa State 
Library's Aardvark, from whose Nov.— 
Dec. 1975 issue we selected this infor- 
mation.) 

Free phrase book with dictionary, from 
Red Cross local offices or the National 
Office, 17th and D Sts., N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20006. 

Free dictionary, guide, and trilingual 
(English, Vietnamese, and Cambodian) 


ISBD(S): International Standard Biblio- 
graphic Description (Serials): standards 
drafted by the IFLA Cataloging Secretar- 
iat working with a group from ISDS, 
which will form the basis for revision of 
AACR Chapter 7. 

ISDS: International Serials Data System. 
An organization whose objectives are: to 
prepare an international registry of serials 
of all countries and all disciplines; to put 
this information at the disposal of all coun- 
tries, organizations, and individuals; and 
to establish a network of communications 
among libraries and similar groups. ISDS 
is also responsible for assigning the ISSN, 
and key title for each serial. The interna- 
tional office is in Paris at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and is an “arm” of UNISIST, 
jointly funded by Unesco and the French 
government. 

ISO: International Organization for Stan- 
dardization. 

ISSN: International Standard Serial Num- 
ber. Assigned by ISDS and "inseparably 
linked” with the key title; has been 
adopted as the American National Stan- 
dard. 

JCULS: Joint Committee on the Union 
List of Serials. 

MARBI: Representation in Machine-Read- 
able Form of Bibliographic Information, 
a joint divisional committee of ALA. 
MARC: Machine Readable Cataloging. 
MULS: Minnesota Union List of Serials, 
a major data base for CONSER. 

NLC: National Library of Canada. 

NSDP: National Serials Data Program. 
The United States center for ISDS, now 
a part of the Library of Congress’ Proc- 
essing Department. 

OCLC: Ohio College Library Center. 
RTSD: Resources and Technical Services 
Division (of ALA). 

UBC: Universal Bibliographic Gontrol. 
UNISIST: World Science Information Sys- 
tem (of ICSU-Unesco). 


newspaper "New Life," from the Inter- 
agency Task Force for Indochinese Ref- 
ugees, Dept. of State; Washington, DC 
20520. 

Dictionary and texts for learning Viet- 
namese, $1 to $10, from C. E. Tuttle, 
28 Main St., Rutland, VT 05701. 

Dictionaries and phrasebooks, $2 to 
$15, from Unger Publishing, 250 Park 
Ave. S., New York, NY 10003. 

Texts on learning English and Viet- 
namese, $6 to $8, from Spoken Lan- 
guage Services, P.O. Box 783, Ithaca, 
NY 10019. 

One-disc album and manual, $6 from 
the Conversa-phone Institute, 225 West 
34th St., New York, NY 10001. 
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“See me, feel me 


«+ This tactile 
gallery, at first 
planned for blind 
children, has been 
So successful that 
itis now open 

to all. 


Accessing Art for All 


Arts and the Handicapped: An Issue 
of Access highlights new facilities, plan- 
ning, and programs for removing archi- 
tectural and attitudinal barriers that 
make arts inaccessible to the handi- 
capped. The profusely illustrated, 80- 
page report was researched, written, and 
published by the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories under a contract with the 
Architecture and Environmental Arts 
Program of the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 

Barrier-free cultural centers, tactile 
galleries, magnet schools for arts and 
the handicapped, sound floors, and thea- 
tres for the deaf and physically handi- 
capped are among the pace-setting fa- 
cilities described in Arts and the Handi- 
capped. Useful as a resource for library 
collections or as a tool in planning ex- 
hibits and new library facilities, this 
booklet is available, $4 prepaid, from 
EFL, 850 Third Avenue, New York 
10022. 


Jewish-American Information Sources 


"Jewish Americans and their Back- 
grounds: Sources of Information" lists 
and reviews bibliographies and period- 
icals dealing with the Jewish experience 
in the U.S. Compiled by the ALA's So- 
cial Responsibilities Round Table Task 
Force on Ethnic Materials Information 
Exchange, the 28-page five-part pam- 
phlet covers bibliographies and period- 
icals for all age groups in print as of 
June 1975. 

Part I lists and critically describes 
bibliographic essays; Part II lists and 
annotates 27 bibliographies; Part III de- 
scribes Jewish-related periodicals, in- 
cluding directories and journals; Part IV 
describes the publishing activities of the 
major Jewish organizations in the U.S.; 
and Part V describes the goals, activi- 
ties, and publications of the Association 
of Jewish Libraries and the Church and 
Synagogue Library Association. 

Available from the Order Depart- 
ment, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611, for $1.50. 
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Prisoners Aid Library Service 
to Blind and Handicapped 


Residents of the Chittenden Commu- 
nity Correctional Center in South Bur- 
lington, Vt., not only receive library ser- 
vices themselves, but help provide them 
to the State Library's blind and physi- 
cally handicapped patrons. The volun- 
teers who normally repair talking book 
machines and tape players got behind in 
their workload recently. Dorothy Allen, 
special services consultant of the De- 
partment of Libraries, asked on one of 
her regular visits to the Correctional 
Center if residents there had the ability 
and desire to repair machines. They did, 
and she arranged a repair program, 
under the direction of a resident. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


“Media World” Column 
Begins in May 


A new section to aid all librar- 
ians in understanding media—the- 
ory, practice, and resources — is 
scheduled to premiere in the May 
issue of American Libraries. Ten- 
tatively titled “Media World,” the 
feature is expected to appear every 
month under the editorship of Deir- 
dre Boyle, an“ articulate young 
writer, teacher, and critic in the 
field. 

The column aims to keep read- 
ers aware of major new trends, ex- 
ceptional materials, and current 
thought to enhance utilization of 
the full range of communications 
media—including books—in the li- 
brary. 

Ms. Boyle, who will write as well 
as edit many of the columns, holds 
an M.A. in media studies from the 
Center for Understanding Media/ 
The New School and teaches at the 
College of Mt. St. Vincent in New 
York, She was audiovisual coordi- 
nator and media teacher at Cathe- 
dral High School in New York, and 
has worked as editor and consultant 
in a wide range of media-related 
subjects. 

Ms. Boyle has requested that li- 
brarians/media center specialists 
and other educators working with 
media send along accounts of in- 
novative programs for background 
use or mention in the columns. 

Send to: Deirdre Boyle, c/o AV 
Room/Library, College of Mt. St. 
Vincent, Riverdale, NY 10471. 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
AUDIO TAPE LIBRARY 


The new Pentagon Super C-1 Copier and 
other cassette duplicating systems 


Bulk duplicating cassettes for A/V use 
Premium packaged cassettes 
Cassette tape recorders and players 


Cassette storage units: 
Carola Tape Wheel (for desk or table top use) 
Space Saver (wall or floor models) 


Reel-to-reel recording tape, all types 
Blank cassette labels, 12 per sheet 
Cassette editing and repair kit 
Contact us for information on these 
and other related products 
B & L SALES & MARKETING 
4632 Magnolia Blvd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 985-1792 
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Someone sick? 


“America’s finest Recovery Lounges” 


\ must for every Library 


The Barrington Company 
P.O. Box 513 
Barrington, Illinois 60010 
312 / 381-2742 
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LIBRARY 
OFFICE 
SUPPLIES 


Correction fluid to match catalog 
card color, book dusting fabric, 
P slips, library tote-boxes and a 
“hundred-and-one” other supplies 
to make library work easier and 


more efficient! 


SEE SECTION C in your Josten's ‘75-6 catalog. 
If you can't find yours, write or 

call Customer Service for an- 

other copy. 


0 


LIBRARY SERVICES DIVISION 


1301 CLIFF RD., BURNSVILLE MN 55337 
800-328-2980 TOLL FREE 





PRICES 
INCLUDE 
SHIPPING 
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INFORMATION SCIENCE 


Are Micros Different from Minis? 
Only Your Computer Dictionary 
Knows 

'The differences between a microcom- 
puter and a minicomputer, say Charles 
Sippl and David Kidd, authors of the 
Microcomputer Dictionary and Guide, 
are, “price, size, speed of execution, and 
computer power... . [A microcomput- 
er] usually sells for less than $500 and 
[its] main processing blocks are made 
of semiconductor integrated circuits.” 
This and over eight thousand other def- 
initions of computerisms appear in this 
hefty paperback guide, which is an ex- 
pansion of Sippl's earlier work, Compu- 
ter Dictionary and Handbook. Also fea- 
tured are seven appendices: "Symbols, 
Units, and Constants of Electronics," 
*Mathematical Definitions," "Statistical 
Definitions,” “Electronics and Compu- 
ter Acronyms and Abbreviations,” 
“Computer Languages,” “Number Sys- 
tems,” and “Definitions of Programma- 
ble Calculator Terms.” $17.95 (0-916- 
460-01-0) from Matrix Publishers, Inc., 
207 Kenyon Rd., Champaign, IL 61820. 


A Word (LARC) to the WISE; 
Automation Groups Merge 

As soon as all legal requirements are 
met, the LARC (Library Automation 
Research Communications) Association 
plans to merge with the World Informa- 
tion Systems Exchange (WISE). LARC 
Executive Secretary Frank S. Patrinos- 
tro explained that the new association 
will have fourteen operating divisions; 
for example, LARC will become the li- 
brary and information science division. 
Among the other scheduled WISE di- 
visions are agriculture, architecture, bio- 
logical sciences, communications, educa- 
tion and human resources, graphic arts, 
law, and population management. For 
further information, write WISE at 
POB 2-J, Tempe, AZ 85282. 


RESEARCH 


Friends of Bibliographer Launch 
Munby Research Fellowship Drive 
Friends of the late A.N.L. Munby, Li- 
brarian of King's College, Cambridge, 
are honoring his memory with a Fellow- 
ship to support "research in those 
branches of bibliographical study to 





The least 


expensive 


and most up-to-date 
source of cataloging: 


MARCFICHE 


$375 per week includes five cumulative indexes. 


Free trial use and/or samples available from: 


MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 
Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D.C. 20016 


A Division of The Library Corporation 
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which he himself contributed so much.” 
The Fellowship, for bibliographical re- 
search connected with the history of the 
book trade and the formation of librar- 
ies, will be associated with the Rare 
Books or Manuscript Departments of 
the University Library. Awards will vary 
in amount and length of time. 

A fund of $115,000 is needed to es- 
tablish the Fellowship. Americans wish- 
ing to contribute should send gifts to 
the American Friends of Cambridge 
University, 1611 35th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20007. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


Library Will Sell Crane 1st Eds. 


Aficionados of author Stephen Crane, 
take note: next month, four of Crane's 
first editions will be auctioned by the 
Syracuse University Library. Proceeds 
from the auction will be used to buy 
rare books and related materials for the 
Library. The four Crane books to be 
sold—The Red Badge of Courage, The 
Little Regiment, The Third Violet, and 
War is Kind—are duplicates from the 
collection of the University's Arents Rare 
Book room. 


How Much Are Your Rare Books 
Worth? 

The new tenth edition of the Book- 
man’s Price Index lists 35,000 books se- 
lected from 1973 and 1974 catalogs pub- 
lished by sixty-three leading rare-book 
sellers, specialist dealers, and o.p. book- 
people in the United States, England, 
Ireland, and Canada. Arranged alpha- 
betically by author, entries provide the 
following information: author; title; 
place and date of publication; descrip- 
tion of book; dealer's name; catalog and 
item number; year the catalog was is- 
sued; and the price at which the book 
was offered. 730 p.; $58 (64-8723; 0- 
8103-0635-2). 


Douglass Newspapers Wanted 

Missing issues of the Frederick Doug- 
lass’ Newspaper—between 1856 and 
1861—are being sought by John W. 
Blassingame, editor of the Frederick 
Douglass Papers project at Yale Univer- 
sity (Box 2103, Yale Station, Yale U., 
New Haven, CT 06520). Supported by 
the National Historical Publications 
Commission and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, this project 
will publish the letters, speeches, and 
essays of Douglass in eight to twelve 
volumes. 
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A Gift of the Irish to Stanford 


James Joyce, W. B. Yeats, George W. 
Russell, and other contemporaries of the 
Irish literary movement are represented 
in a collection given to Stanford Univer- 
sity Libraries recently by the late James 
A. Healy. Over one thousand books and 
periodicals and approximately 3,200 
original letters and manuscripts are in- 
cluded; several of the limited editions 
(printed by the Cuala and Dun Emer 
Presses) contain long inscriptions by 
Yeats. A collector of Irish art and litera- 
ture for many years, Healy corresponded 
with some of the writers and encouraged 
them to lecture here. 


The Real Young Adult Story 


Outreach is a way of life for members 
of ALA's Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion, whose work goes beyond library 
walls to crisis centers, detention homes, 
and community groups—in short, to 
wherever young adults may be. YASD 
is now reaching out to another group— 
potential members—with a crisp, attrac- 
tive brochure describing YASD activi- 
ties and membership benefits. The flier 
includes an additional bonus: black-and- 
white photos of library-using young 
adults who look like today's young 
adults (no peter pan collars, here). If 
youd like to learn what YASD's all 
about (or are a member who'd like to 
help the division grow), send an SASE 
to Evelyn Shaevel, YASD Executive Sec- 
retary, ALA, 50 E. Huron, Chicago, IL 
60611. 


Who's Horning In? 

During Midwinter, the CSD Advisory 
Committee to Top of the News unanim- 
ously recommended that the Newbery/ 
Caldecott speeches be published in 
TON. The speeches have traditionally 
been printed in The Horn Book, but are 
not bound to it by a contractual agree- 
ment: according to a 1972 CSD resolu- 
tion, copyright for each speech exists in 
the author's name. The CSD Board re- 
sponded by requesting the Advisory 
Board to look into the possibilities of 
co-publication. 


Whole Prize Catalog 
for Children's Books 

The most venerable of children's book 
awards? The John Newbery Medal, ad- 
ministered annually since 1922 by 
ALA's Children's Services Division, ac- 
cording to the latest edition of Children's 
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Gestetner 


It completely eliminates awkward spiral binding and stapling. 


Important data, documentations, surveys, reports, legal briefs, and sales 
presentations can now be converted — in a matter of seconds — into profes- 
sional-looking, handsomely bound volumes that can be compared with the 
commercially bound books on your library shelf. Before the very first sentence 
of your bound communication is read, it is the cover that sets the mood or 
attitude of the reader. Why risk the contents of an important report on a 
mediocre or improvised binding when the ‘Quick-Bind’ professional-looking 
volume costs so little? 


That's all the time required 
to produce a handsome, 
professional-looking hard- 
cover book from a sheaf 
of loose papers — including 
fold-outs. 


That's all the time required 
to produce a smooth, 
professional-looking flexible- 
covered binding of paper or 
composition materials. 


| Gestetner 


Gestetner Park 
Yonkers, N.Y. 10703 


O Send complete details. (| I’d like a demonstration in my own office. 
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TEAM WORK! 


A new team of regional representa- 
tives extends Faxon's personalized library 
magazine subscription service across 
the nation. 

MIDWEST III, Ind., la., Kan., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Oh., S.D., Wisc.: 
David R. Fritsch, P.O. Box 338, 
Saline, Mich. 48176, Tel: 313-995-0108 

NORTHEAST —Ct., Del., Me., Mass., 
N.H., N.J., N.Y., Pa., R.L, Vt.: 
Roy J. Reinalda, 15 Southwest Park, 
Westwood, Mass. 02090, 
Tel: 617-329-3350 
SOUTH Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Ky., La., 
Md., Miss., N.C., Okla., S.C., Tenn., 
Tex., Va., Wash. D.C., W. Va.: 
James L. Smith, P.O. Box 1000, 
Marietta, Ga. 30061, Tel: 404-971-1323 
WEST- Alas., Ariz., Calif., Colo., Haw., 
Id., Mont., Nev., N.Mex., Ore., Ut., 
Wash., Wyo.: John C. Van Dyke, 
1351 Rhoda Drive, La Jolla, Calif. 92037, 
Tel: 714-454-4946 

Contact the representative in your area 
to find out about Faxon's fast, personalized 
service and how it can apply to your library. 


F.W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 


15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 
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Only from 
Highsmith 


a rubber band 
that stretches 
4 ways to 
neatly bind 
most anything 


economical 
sectionals for 
fiche, with 
removable 
drawers like 
a card 
catalog 


For low-cost solutions to old 

problems as well as those 

presented by new tech- 

nologies, look to High- 

| smith's 1975-76 Library/AV 

PEE catalog of over 10,000 items. 
^ Write for your free copy! 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 
P. 0. 25-0800 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 
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Books: Awards and Prizes. The com- 
pletely updated volume also reveals that 
the Indiana Authors Day Awards and 
the Book World Children's Spring Fes- 
tival Awards are the most recent casual- 
ties in the field. Compiled every two 
years by the Children's Book Council, 
the list features all winners of over sixty 
awards; honors given in Great Britain, 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
are listed as well. With title and author/ 
illustrator indices, the 164-page paper- 
back is $4.95 prepaid, $1.50 extra for 
billed authors. CBC, 67 Irving Pl., New 
York 10008. 


VIDEO COMMUNICATIONS 


Guides to Video Use and Programs 

Profiles in Video: Who's Using Tele- 
vision and How employs the case meth- 
od to provide hard facts on video use. 
More than fifty profiles of organizations 
using video to communicate internally 
and externally are organized into four 
sections by type of user: industrial, gov- 
ernmental, educational, and medical. 
Overview chapters highlight practical 
lessons of the profiles. Glossary, index. 
From Knowledge Industry Publications, 
Inc., 2 Corporate Drive, White Plains, 
NY 10604; $29 (75-24727; 0-914236- 
04-0). 

Another offering from Knowledge In- 
dustry is the Video Bluebook; Programs 
and Resources for Business & Govern- 
ment. It catalogs over 5,000 programs 
for video users by publisher, title, and 
subject classification, indicating the 
form in which each program is avail- 
able, and it lists suppliers of video ser- 
vices. Programs for business, govern- 
ment, and industry account for half the 
subjects in Video Bluebook, and general 
interest business-related subjects make 
up the rest of the 370-page directory. 
$29.50 (75-1499; 0-914236-03-2). 


TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Anti-Smear (on Microfilm) Campaign 

Librarians can now come clean from 
smear jobs—with a pen from Taylor-Mer- 
chant Micrographics said to write on all 
microfilm without rubbing off. The fine 
line pen’s ink dries instantly on diazo, 
vesicular, silver, matte, jackets, vinyl, 
acetate, or any non-porous surface. Wa- 





TO UTILIZE AMERICAN LIBRARIES’ 
NEW DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE- 
MENT SERVICE: SEE "NOTICE" SEC- 
TION OF “CLASSIFIED” THIS ISSUE. 


terproof and permanent, it can be used 
for indexing, classifying, or setting up 
titles and headings. Available in black 
for $1 each (other colors available in 
near future); introductory offer, 6 pens 
for $5 prepaid, postage paid USA/ 
Canada. Specify “#77-MP” when order- 
ing from Taylor-Merchant Corp., 
Drawer E, 25 W. 45th St., NY 10036. 


» 
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Lightweight Files for Flat Materials 
Drawings, maps, charts (and pizzas?) 
can be stored without folding in Kole 
“Flat Files,’ made of 200-lb. corru- 
gated fiberboard. Available in five sizes, 
the files feature hand-holds and hinged 
center lids. Kole makes steel shelving to 
fit the files as well, and offers discounts 
for combination orders. For further in- 


formation, write Kole Enterprises, Inc., 
P.O. Box 520152, Miami, FL 33152. 


Match Up Mismatched AV Parts 

The Highsmith Company claims “vir- 
tually any audio interconnecting prob- 
lem” can be solved with its new audio 
adapter kit, an assortment of plugs, ca- 
bles, and couplers for turning mis- 
matched tape decks, record players, 
speakers, mikes, and radios into inte- 
grated audio systems. For price infor- 
mation, write for the free 1975-76 Li- 
brary/AV catalog. Highsmith Co., Box 
25, Fort Atkinson, WI 53538. 
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SHORT TAKES 

To Brace Jovanovich. Chairman Wil- 
liam Jovanovich of Harcourt Brace Jo- 
vanovich recently gave some loving 
Strokes to Academic Press, the com- 
pany's academic and professional arm, 
for helping to bring HBJ earnings up 
twenty-one percent for the first nine 
months of 1975. Also reporting high 
profits for the publisher are the Bay 
Area Review Course (BAR) of Los An- 
geles and the Bar Review Institute 
(BRI) of Chicago, publishers of bar re- 
view courses and law books, These two 
recent HBJ acquisitions racked up al- 
most $6 million in annual revenues. Ac- 
cordingly, HBJ hopes to expand its aca- 
demic, legal, and professional lists over 
the next three to five years rather than 
its el-hi or general titles. 

Not faring so well, according to a 
story in the December 22 BP Report, is 
its paperback subsidiary, Pyramid Pub- 
lications, which was recently absorbed 
by the general books division, also in 
the red. Jovanovich pointed to an "intol- 
erable" 65-percent return rate on Pyra- 
mid titles, which will be cut back. 

Usually a sure thing in the trade book 
division's revenues, backlist titles in 
1975 represented only 10 percent of 
sales. "We've sold our heritage and mort- 
gaged our backlist to paperback publish- 
ing," Jovanovich said in explanation. A 
typical example is the $750,000 sale of 
five Sinclair Lewis books HBJ made to 
New American Library ten years ago. 
Hardcover sales for each title, once 
being grabbed up at the rate of 5,000 
copies a year, have dropped to 400. 

Jovanovich, one of the most candid 
and accessible figures in publishing, 
said this of current trade titles: "Fifty 
percent of our books lost money on a 
cash basis, and another twenty to thirty 
percent aren't covering their overhead." 
Thus, it will be a while before the firm 
takes on such books as recent titles The 
Ackerly Letters and Konrad Lorenz. 

Though the company will go slow in 
paperback and trade publishing, college 
and school department production will 
probably continue at a healthy pace ac- 
cording to last year’s increased revenues. 
HBJ is about to acquire a newsletter 
publisher, United Media International 
of Boston. ^We're an acquiring company 
and we're going to continue doing it;" 
Jovanovich said. 


Mailer on Miller and Zweig on 
Zweig. Mailer on Marilyn, Mailer on 
Muhammad, and now The Man takes 
on another great-Henry Miller—in 
Theodore Solotaroff's American Review 
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Last year author Paul Zweig (above) traveled as far as the Sahara, but in a New York 
City ashram found an unlikely looking guru named Muktanada, the high point of his 
“journeys.” He’s editing Muktanada’s recorded dialogues into a book. 


#24. Called “Mailer on Miller,” the es- 
say consumes a hefty fifty pages. Bantam 
Books will sell 3£24 for $2.45. 

Few would miss Mailer on such a 
stage, but many may have passed by a 
piece in American Review #23 called 
“The Bright Yellow Circus,” an excerpt 
from a longer work by Paul Zweig. In 
this first-person, nonfiction narrative, 
Zweig is pulled out of a lifelong “mental 
trap” when thrust into a mystical ex- 
perience through an unholy looking guru 
named Muktanada. The author gets this 
holy man across—“he wore an orange 
ski cap, dark glasses, and a gaudy robe 

. and bore a slight resemblance to 
Dizzy Gillespie"—and tells how he comes 
to love and trust him. 

Until now Zweig has been known 
chiefly to literati for his book of criticism 
a few years back, The Adventurer. He 
should break through to a broader audi- 
ence when this excerpt appears as the 
final section in Three Journeys: An Au- 
tomythology. The other journeys of the 
title report his experiences traveling in 
Paris and through the Sahara. Basic 
Books will bring it out in April for $10. 


Poets in the Money. Alan Tate, well 
known as one of the New Critics of the 
30s, 40s, and 50s and for his recent 
Memoirs and Opinions: 1926-1975, was 
honored this fall with the first Oscar 
Williams-Gene Derwood Award. Given 
annually to a poet or painter, the award 
in 1975 amounted to $5,000, though it 
may vary from year to year. Williams, 
a noted poet-anthologist who died in 
1964, willed that his estate be used “to 
perpetuate the art of poetry.” He and 
his wife, poet-artist Gene Derwood, 
spent most of their lives encouraging ar- 
tists. Nominations for the award are 
made by a selection committee of the 


Ingram Merrill Foundation and given 
to the Board of Directors of the New 
York Community Trust, who administers 
the prize. 

Tate, president of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, celebrated his 
76th birthday in November and lives in 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 

Mark Halperin has won the Interna- 
tional Poetry Forum’s United States 
Award for his book of poetry, Backroads, 
The $2,000 award also brings Halperin 
publication of his book by the University 
of Pittsburgh Press, which will bring it 
out this month. Though his poems have 
been appearing in literary magazines 
since the late 50s, this is Halperin s first 
published book. 

The Lamont Poetry Selection has 
been given to Lisel Mueller for The 
Private Life. For the first time in its 22- 
year history, this Academy of American 
Poets prize was awarded for a second 
volume of poetry rather than the first. 
Louisiana State Univ. Press will pub- 
lish the book this month. 


The Computer As Choice-Maker. 
Computer Power and Human Reason is 
a brilliantly documented and persuasive 
book for scientists, politicians, and lay- 
people, who may be giving up to com- 
puters the responsibility for making hu- 
man choices demanding ethical values 
and wisdom. Joseph Weizenbaum, a pro- 
fessor of computer science at MIT, is 
pleading for the computer to be put into 
its “proper place in the social order” and 
not allowed to become a barrier to in- 
novation, a device to entrench existing 
American institutions. Using welfare as 
an example, he shows how decision mak- 
ers have ignored the alternative of elim- 
inating the need for welfare in favor of 
an enormously large, complex, and ex- 
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pensive computer-based apparatus that 
creates an interest in its maintenance 
and thus in the perpetuation of the wel- 
fare system itself. Along the way he tells 
where the power of the computer comes 
from, how it works, and distinguishes 
between the professional programmer 
who uses it to solve urgent problems, 
and the “compulsive programmer," who 
feeds it his fantasies and interacts with 
it as an end in itself. An important sec- 
tion on “Artificial Intelligence" argues 
for the many domains of human thought 
which cannot be made accessible to com- 
puter range. 

— Weizenbaum’s finest chapter is the 
last, “Against the Imperialism of Rea- 
son," in which he says that if he is ad- 
vocating anything, it is a call to a “sim- 
ple kind of courage. . . . The scientist 
and technologist must, by acts of will 
and imagination, actively strive to . . . 
counter the forces that tend to remove 
him from the consequences of his ac- 
tions. . .. he must learn to say ‘No? ” 

It is the call of a respected teacher to 
other teachers of computer science to 
help control this “powerful new meta- 
phor . . . that enslaves the mind... .” 
Index and notes, From W. H. Freeman, 
660 Market St., San Francisco 94104, 
$9.95 (75-19305, 0-7167-0464-1). 


Mapmaking Techniques Explored. 
Few histories of cartography focus on 
technical aspects, but now Five Cen- 
turies of Mapmaking (edited by David 
Woodward) provides a historical over- 
view of this neglected area. Published 
for the Newberry Librarys Hermon 
Dunlap Smith Center for the History of 
Cartography, this bountifully illustrated 
. volume of essays originally comprised 

the third series of Kenneth Nebenzahl, 
= Jr, Lectures held at the Newberry in 
1972. 

Arthur Robinson contributes the open- 
_ ing chapter on the changing relationship 
between the map printer and the carto- 
grapher. David Woodward, Coolie 
Verner, and Walter W. Ristow follow 
~ with summaries of three major historical 
methods of printing: woodcut, copper- 
plate engraving, and lithography. Eliza- 
beth Harris provides an entertaining ac- 
count of miscellaneous experimental 
processes of the late eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and finally Cornelis 
Koeman updates the historical account 
with his treatment of the application of 
photography to map printing and the 
transition to offset photography. Cartog- 
raphy's intimate relationship to the his- 
tory of printing is one of this collection’s 
interesting sidelights. From University 
of Chicago Press, $17.50 (74-11635, 0- 
226-90724-4). —E.M. 


Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback Rights 
(as of February 8, 1976) 


Bellow, Saul. Humboldt's Gift. Avon, tent. 8-76, tent. $1.95 
Benson, Herbert. The Relaxation Response. Avon, 8-76, tent. $1.95 
+Brashler, William. City Dogs. Harper & Row, rns 
Bronowski, Jacob. The Ascent of Man. Little, Brown, rns 
+Buckley, Jr., William F. Saving the Queen. Warner, dns, pns 
Christie, Agatha. Curtain. Pocket Books, 10-76, pns 
Clavell, James. Shogun. Dell, 6-76, pns 
+Demaris, Ovid. The Director. Harper's Magazine Press, rns 
Doctorow, E.L. Ragtime. Bantam, dns, pns 
Durant, Will and Ariel. The Age of Napoleon. Simon and Schuster, rns 
Graham, Billy. Angels. Pocket Books, 10-76, pns 
Higgins, Jack. The Eagle Has Landed. Bantam, summer '76, pns 
+Hotchner, A.E. Doris Day. Bantam, dns, pns 
t*Kaiser, Robert G. Russia. Atheneum, rns 
Korda, Michael. Power. Ballantine, 10-76, $1.95 
Meir, Golda. My Life. Dell, 11-76, pns 
1The New Yorker Album of Drawings, 1925—1975. Penguin, sping '77, pns 
Niven, David. Bring on the Empty Horses. Dell, 10-76, pns 
+*Plath, Sylvia. Letters Home. Harper & Row, rns 
Porter, Sylvia. Sylvia Porter’s Money Book. Avon Equinox edition, dns, pns 
Potok, Chaim. In the Beginning. Fawcett, fall '76, pns 
Ringer, Robert. Winning Through Intimidation. Fawcett, 5-76, $1.95 
Rossner, Judith. Looking for Mr. Goodbar. Pocket Books, 4-76, $1.95 
+*Samson, Joan. The Auctioneer. Avon, 1-77, pns 
Shaw, Irwin. Nightwork. Dell, 8-76, pns 
Smith, Adam. Powers of Mind. Ballantine, 11-76, pns 
+Smith, Hedrick. The Russians. Quadrangle, rns 
Stone, Irving. The Greek Treasure. New American Library, 11-76, pns 
Wallechinsky, D. and Wallace, |. The People's Almanac. Doubleday, rns 
1Waller, Leslie. The Swiss Account. Bantam. dns, pns 
Wambaugh, Joseph. The Choirboys. Dell, 9-76, pns 
*Weidman, Jerome. The Temple. Avon, dns, pns 
+Williams, Tennessee. Memoirs. Bantam, dns, pns 
dns date of publication not set rns rights not yet sold to 


pns n not set paperback house 
* ublishers Weekly best-seller cand. t first time on this list 


















































In the mid-15th century, the common printing press was utilized to produce such wood- 
cuts as Abraham von Werdts's representation of a printing office (above). 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Appointments 


= PAuL E. Brrxex became librarian of 
the University of San Francisco's Glee- 
son Library on January 1, succeeding 
ROBERT GITLER, who retired. Birkel, as- 
sociate librarian of this 365,000-volume 
library at the time of his appointment, 
_ is immediate past chairperson of the Li- 
brary Materials Price Index Committee 


of ALA Resources and Technical Ser- 


vices Division Resources Section. 
Linpa Brevz is the new assistant di- 


. rector of the Monroe County Library 


System in Rochester, N.Y., where she 


= will supervise consultant and technical 


M. 
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services for the system's nineteen mem- 
ber libraries. Ms. Bretz had been con- 
sultant for children’s services since 1972 
and succeeds ROSEMARY SCHIFFERLI, 
who retired January 2. 


The Robert C. Tannahill Memorial Li- 


_ brary at Greenfield Village and Henry 


Ford Museum in Dearborn (Mich.) re- 
cently named Davin L. BEHMLANDER 
librarian. He had been that institution’s 
assistant librarian in charge of catalog- 
ing and research for the past two years. 


. . Kevin Hecarry, previously director 


of Newport News (Va.) Public Library, 
has been appointed director of the Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Public Library. Among 


= Other staff changes at Tacoma, MARILE 
E CnEAGER, adult services coordinator, 


Eu 


> 


was named assistant director. 


S. Smith is the new young adult 
coordinator for the Cuyahoga County Pub- 


ie Library in Cleveland. Mr. Smith came 


2 2 


= Sion. 


_ to the Cuyahoga library in 1971 as librarian 
. Of the Berea Branch, where he worked 


closely with youth groups, including the 
. Youth Planning and Development Commis- 
He received his library science de- 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 


Gov. William L. Waller (D-Miss.) 
recently presented the Outstanding Mis- 
sissippian Award to Mary Love, direc- 
tor of the Mississippi Library Commis- 
sion. The award reads: “During sixteen 
years of work in state government ... 
your diligence and dedication have con- 
tributed greatly. to the planning, coor- 
dination and impetus of library develop- 
ment within the state." 


Among recent National Archives ap- 
pointments are: MABEL E. DEUTRICH, 
formerly director of the Military Ar- 
chives Division, as assistant archivist for 
the National Archives; Forest L. Wir- 





USA 


LIAMS, formerly manager of the Wash- 
ington National Records Center, as assis- 
tant archivist for records management 


in charge of the Office for Records Man- — 


agement; FRANK G. Burke, holder of 
several administrative and staff posts 
with the Archives since 1967, as execu- 
tive director of the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission; 
and CARLTON L. Brown, formerly as- 
sistant director of the Washington Na- 
tional Records Center, as director of the 
Center. 


On February 13 Ricar M. Cuesx1 
left his post as director of the Colorado 


The American Society for Information Science and Ringgold Management Systems are pleased to present 


MANAGEMENT OF THE LIBRARY IN TRANSITION 


ANALYSIS & ADMINISTRATION OF AUTOMATED SYSTEMS & SERVICES FOR 
THE LIBRARY MANAGER 
The most perplexing library problem of the 70's and 80's may turn out to be administration during this 
period of transition from manual to automated systems and services. This workshop will consist of fresh, can- 
did presentations which will deal with costing, evaluation of systems and services, and control from the 


library manager's viewpoint. 


Here's what the attendees had to say about this workshop when it was presented in Boston: 


Eugene Mittelgluck 
NEW ROCHELLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


"This has been one of the most useful and productive professional meetings | have ever attended." 


Harold Mensch 
INSTITUTE OF GAS TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY 


"The best l've attended in 15 years of meetings!! The panelists have a working relationship that is wondertul 
to behold — one that makes for a very informative AND interesting experience." 


David Weisbrod 
YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


"The workshop as a whole deserves a '1' (excellent). 


Mark E. Rorvig 
BRO-DART, INC. 


"This is truly a management oriented conference. Levels of discussion are very high and contribute to a far 
better understanding of the standards and requirements of library automation. Both those who must design 
systems and those who must use them will find these sessions invaluable." 


Speakers will address the topics of on-line reference services; cataloging services, systems and products; 
circulation systems; cost and performance analysis; and management. Presentations have been formatted to 


answer the following questions: 


* Are the cost/benefits large enough to warrant ac 


* Which system should my library acquire? 
* How can | ensure that | get what | want? 


quiring automated systems or services for my library? 


* How can | effect an orderly transition to a new system? 
* How can | best manage and control the new system? 


Participants will be involved in informal group discussion sessions which will encourage questions. 


Five of the following librarians will speak at each workshop: 
Bruce D. Bajema, Director, Marin County Free Public Library 
Alan R. Benenfeld, Coordinator, Physical Sciences and Technology Libraries, UCLA 
Brett B. Butler, President, Butler Associates 
Susan K. Martin, Head, Systems Dept., U.C. Berkely 
Ralph M. Shoffner, Vice President, Ringgold Management Systems 
Frances Spigal, Information Analyst, Library Council, Oregon State System Higher Education 
Allen B. Veaner, Asst. Director, Stanford University Libraries 


Location and Dates: 
Queen Mary Hotel, Long Beach, CA 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, DC 
Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, Dallas, TX 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 


Fee: 


March 11-12, 
April 9-10, 

April 30 - May 1, 
May 3-4, 


1976 
1976 
1976 
1976 


$95.00, ASIS Members; $115, Non-members. (Fees include workshop materials, evening mixer and con- 


tinental Breakfast.) 


Enrollment is limited to 175. 


Make checks payable to "Ringgold/ASIS Library Workshops" and mail form with payment to: SPIGAI, P.O. 


Box 490, Phoenix, OR 97535, (503) 482-6445. 
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The Source | 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1974 

Important compilation of statistics from 
countries throughout the world covering 
a wide range of economic and social 
subjects, including: population, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, construction, trans- 
port, trade, balance of payments, na- 
tional income, education and culture. 
Improved statistical coverage has en- 
abled the Yearbook to widen the terri- 
torial scope of many of its tables and to 
provide more comprehensive and accu- 
rate world and continental aggregates. 


Order No. E.75.XVII.1 Clothbound $38.00 


Bh United Nations Publications 
P» CN Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 
* or 


SZ United Nations Publications 
teat Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 


State Library to take over the director- 
ship of the Oceanside (N.Y.) Free Li- 
brary. Before coming to Colorado, Mr. 
Cheski was assistant state librarian in 


Ohio. 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, well known 
as the founder and former president of 
Praeger Publishing, has become adjunct 
professor at the University of Denver's 
Graduate School of Librarianship. Prae- 
ger, currently- president of Westview 
Press, a Boulder-based publishing firm, 
received the Carey Thomas Award for 
Creative Publishing in 1956 and is a 
graduate of the University of Vienna. 


James DExrER will be developing and 
supervising service to the blind and 
physically handicapped in his new posi- 
tion as special services librarian with the 
North Suburban Library System head- 
quartered in Libertyville, Ill. He con- 
tinues his responsibilities as the system's 
Project Plus supervisor and as liaison 
and advisor to the 35 NSLS member 
libraries. 

June B. Apams, director of the West 
New York (N.J.) Public Library, now 
directs the Somerset County Library in 
Somerville, N.J. 


Retirements 


Hanorp J. BLoomguist, head of the 
Francis A. Countway Library of Medi- 
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cine at Harvard, has retired because of 
ill health. According to the January 22 
issue of HUL Notes, the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library was able to appoint Fos- 
TER M. PALMER, who retired just a year 
ago himself, as Countway acting librar- 
ian. 

Mr. Bloomquist helped establish and 
plan the Countway, and, when it opened 
in 1965, took over the post of assistant 
librarian. In 1969 he became librarian. 
He is a director of the Council on Re- 
search in Bibliography and has been as- 
sociate editor of the Bulletin of the Med- 
ical Library Association since 1966. 


MARGIE MALMBERG, personnel officer 
of the Toledo-Lucas County Library in 
Toledo, Ohio, has retired. Before coming 
to Toledo in 1960, she was head of the 
ALA Washington Office. 


After 32 years of professional service, 
Ruts L. THornTon has retired as head 
of technical services and assistant to 
the reference librarian of the Paramus 
(N.J.) Public Library. Mrs. Thornton 
spent 25 years at the Haworth Municipal 
Library, which she directed for 23 years, 
before joining the Paramus Library staff. 


Deaths 
Philip S. Ogilvie, 1919—1976 
Ed. note: Mr. Ogilvie died January 24 
at his home in Raleigh at the age of 56. 
He had been suffering a heart condition 
for several years prior to his death. Let- 
ters of condolence may be sent to the 
Ogilvie Family, 308 Peartree Lane, Ra- 
leigh 27610, and memorial contributions 
to the Heart Fund, 1 Heart Circle, 
Chapel Hill 27514, or Duke Medical 
Center Cancer Research, Box 3814, Dur- 
ham 27710. 

The following tribute is by Cecil 
Beach, director, State Library of Florida. 


The untimely death of Phil Ogilvie, 
state librarian of North Carolina, has 
diminished the library profession. To all 
of his positions he brought a strength of 
character and an intellectual astuteness 
which brought credit to the profession. 

He was a leader in the American Li- 
brary Association and in the North Caro- 
lina and Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion. He served as president of the As- 
sociation of State Library Agencies, 
where the absence of his leadership will 
be distinctly felt. Phil was indeed a man 
of learning and understanding. He was, 
above all, a great humanitarian and 
made a favorable impression on the 
hearts and minds of those who were 
fortunate enough to be associated with 
him. He was a man who made and kept 
friends easily. You didn’t have to know 
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Philip S. Ogilvie 


him a long time in order to feel that you 
had known him all his life. Despite his 
very active professional life, Phil was 
first and foremost a family man. He 
loved to be with his family. He was a 
devoted husband and an affectionate 
father. We shall miss him as a colleague 
but more especially as a friend. 


Other Deaths 


AMES SAMUEL MILLER, JR., director 
of Norfolk State College Library for the 
past thirteen years, died January 8. 


Ione A. NELsoN, public library con- 
sultant with the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction Division for Li- 
brary Services and the Free Library 
Commission (its predecessor) for more 
than twenty-one years, died in her sleep 
on January 11, some two months after 
her retirement. 


Reference librarian OLIVE M. SMYTH, 
who worked more than fifty years at the 
Bangor (Me.) Public Library, died De- 
cember 27. Ms. Smyth was lauded in 
several book acknowledgments for help- 
ing authors gather materials. 


On October 8 Grace KERR ROBERT- 
son, former chief of the Order Depart- 
ment of Indianapolis Public Library, 
died in Denver at the age of 93. 


FREDRIC L. CRISMAN, former mem- 
ber of the Tacoma Public Library Board 
of Trustees from 1970 to 1973, died De- 
cember 10. He was vice-president of 
the Urban Libraries Council in 1973. 


Librarians’ Faculty Status 
Compendium 

Faculty Status for Academic Librar- 
ians: A History and Policy Statements 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


COMIS RE 


Pisa. 


RANDALL PAGE 


€ 





brings together in one 62-page volume 
policy statements and supporting docu- 
ments from the Committee on Academic 
Status of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries. It includes the “Stan- 
dards for Faculty Status of College and 
University Librarians" the “Model 
Statement of Criteria and Procedures 
for Appointment, Promotion in Aca- 
demie Rank, and Tenure for College 
and University Librarians," and a re- 
print of the late Arthur McAnally's ar- 
ticle "Status of the University Librarian 
in the Academic Community." The posi- 
tion of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors on faculty status for 
librarians is reflected in the “Statement 
on Faculty Status" drafted by a joint 
committee of ACRL, AAUP, and the 
Association of American Colleges. 

This new title is available from the 
ALA Order Department, 50 E. Huron 
St, Chicago, IL 60611, for $3.50 pb 
(75-29403, 0-8389-5458-8). 


CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 





Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
“rank" and "status" are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is "opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved.” 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classifications will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 


NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145, 

pi cti State College Data Bank: (804) 526- 





Classified 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
Now Available 


1- or 2-Column Boxed Ads 


(Example: see Zaire ad, 
"School Library" section) 


Call Special 
Attention to Your 
Educational Programs 
or Major Positions 


Display advertisements: All ads in boxes. 
$25 per column inch. 20% off for ALA 
members. (No free lines in display ads.) 
Camera-ready ads accepted, or American 
Libraries will provide type and boxes. 
Minimum type size for body of ad—6 
pt. (type size of standard classified ads; 
approximately 25 words per column inch 
in display ads). Space taken up by head- 
ing varies according to type size de- 
sired. Minimum type size for headings 
set by American Libraries—10 pt. (as in 
"POSITIONS," below, approximately 20 
characters per column line). Type size 
available in body: 6 pt. thru 12 pt. In 
heading: 10 pt. thru 24 pt. Ads are now 
being accepted; stipulate one or two col- 
umns width, approximate type sizes, 
and/or write for guidesheet. 


Note: Classified display rates are avail- 
able only for educational programs and 
job positions, and apply only to the Clas- 
sified Department. Regular advertising 
rates apply to all other display copy 
(rate card available from American Li- 
braries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611). 





POSITIONS WANTED 





MLS "75, grad. degree integrated field; 4 yrs.' 
teaching humanities, Prefer school, academic, 
federal reference & serials. Write B-719-W. 





Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 
bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 


Deadline: Copy receipt and cancellation—6 
weeks preceding date of issue. 


Address: Send to John Wilkins, American Li- 
braries, Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 





JOBLINES 





If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
eae OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232, 
MARYLAND Library “Association: (301) 685- 


760. 
en Library Association: (609) 695- 


MARCH 1976 


DOCTORATE IN MEDIA to be completed sum- 
mer 1976. Available for full-time employment 
September. Prefer teaching in educational 
media, reference, or children’s literature; or 
director of media on academic level. 4 yrs.’ 
professional library experience; MA in English; 
MSLS from ALA-accredited school; college and 
university teaching experience; published. 
Write J. Thomas, 2014 Minor Rd., Charlottes- 
ville, VA 22903, or phone (804) 296-0485. 





GENERAL LIBRARIAN. Accred. MLS, catalog- 
ing, technical services experience (SuDocs, 
corporate), translations from French, Hispanic 
languages. Seeking appropr. tech, or reader 
svcs. placement, Librarian |, Il, or GS-7,9 level. 
Resume avail. Write B-720-W. 





EXPERIENCE in directing college and public 
libraries, and in building, planning, acquisi- 
tions. Dewey cataloging. Prefer warm area. 
Write B721-W. 





LIBRARIAN, MINISTER, CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATOR seeks position in a Christian college 
using some or all fields of competency, BA, 
MRE ('55), MS ('64) + seminary (no Hebr.), 
ordained '55—experienced in all fields. Served 
as college head In., seminary asst. In. (cat.), 
rural pastorates, and missionary to Choctaw 


Indians. Also managed several large estates 
as executor, conservator. Avail. Spring '76. 
LS [dai 3754 Highland Pk., Memphis, 





RECENT MLS graduate seeking beginning- 
level position. BA in humanities and history. 
Read and write Spanish. Prefer cataloging or 
government documents work. Am willing to 
relocate. Resume from C. Kropp, 407 Water 
St. S.W., Sleepy Eye, MN 56085. 





EXPERIENCED academic & school librarian, 
BA, BHL, MSLS, seeks position in bibliogra- 
phy, reference, cataloging, teaching, or any 
combination. Fluent in Hebrew. Midwest loca- 
tion preferred. D. Stuhlman, 7300 Colgate, U. 
City, MO 63130. 


MLS, BA, CMA; currently assistant professor, 
allied health department of community col- 
lege, seeks change to librarianship. Foreign 
language background, considerable business 
experience. C. Heckman, 8 Club Drive East, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15236. 





MLS, 1975, UCLA, Beta Phi Mu, BA English, 
special. biblio., wants beginning position in 
public, special, or academic library. Experi- 
enced in public adult services and cataloging. 
Write M. S. Cappadonna, 241 N. Niagara, Bur- 
bank, CA 91505. 





MLS seeks entry-level position. BA Anthro., 
minor Asian studies. 4 yrs.' teaching Am. Civ. 
in France (fluent French). 5 yrs.' paraprofes- 
sional library work (ref. & circ.; pub. & univ.). 
Interests: bibliography & book selection. Pre- 
fer West or Atlantic Coasts. Available Sept. 
'76. Write P. Walker, 18 Rue Rempart La Real, 
Apt. 28, Perpignan 66000, France. 





MLS, Dec. 1975, Brigham Young Univ. Desires 
entry-level position in academic, public, spe- 
cial, or government library. Reading knowl- 
edge of Spanish. Second master's in instruc- 
tional media. Write |. McClay, 46 West 450 
North, Orem, UT 84057. 





MLS, Dec. 1975; BA, history, Seeks entry-level 
position in reference or ILL. Some paraprofes- 
Sional experience. A. Moore, 1607A Lightsey 
Rd., Austin, TX 78704, 





RECENT GRADUATE from Rosary College (MA 
in LS) desires an entry-level position in the 
areas of cataloging and classification, serials, 
or government publications in an academic, 
public, or special library. 2 yrs.' part-time 
clerical experience in libraries. B.A. in history 
and German from Drake University. Willing to 
relocate. L. Wannamaker, 3907 29th St., Des 
Moines, IA 50310. 





HUSBAND AND WIFE would like to find a joint 
position in Adult Public Services in a small to 
medium-sized public library or in an academic 
library. Both of us are experienced. We would 
like to hear from anyone willing to explore the 
possibilities, Write B-722-W. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





ALA HEADQUARTERS 

ILLINOIS. Executive Secretary, Public Library 
Association, a division of the American Library 
Association. Position open approximately 
April 1, 1976. Recruiting immediately. Manages 
secretariat of PLA, serves as consultant and 
advisory in public library concerns and ac- 
tivities of the ALA. MLS with several years' 
experience in public library development, op- 
eration, and administration; plus experience 
in library association programs and activities. 
Salary range $18,300—$25,764. TIAA-CREF, 
month's vacation, excellent benefits. Send re- 
sume and letter of application to Carl Swan- 
son, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 





ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





ARIZONA, Head, Public Services Department. 
Position available now. Responsible for coor- 





dination and supervision of public services 
functions, reference, including on-line serv- 
ices, circulation, interlibrary loan, photocopy, 
and stack maintenance, Graduation from ALA- 
accredited school, biomedical training and ex- 
perience essential, and working knowledge of 
2 foreign languages required. 3 yrs.' extensive 
public service experience including demon- 
strated supervisory competence. Medical cen- 
ter library including service to schools of 
medicine, nursing, and pharmacy, as well as 
licensed health professionals state-wide. Pro- 
fessional librarians, 13; sub—professionals, 12; 
FTE students, 25. Collection 80,000 vols. and 
3,000 current serials. Salary $13,500, negoti- 
able. Apply to James W. Barry, Librarian, 
Arizona Medical Center Library, Tucson, AZ 
85724, (602) 882-6121. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





ALABAMA. Serials cataloger. MLS, including 
cataloging-classification courses; at least 2 
yrs.' experience in serials cataloging. Working 
knowledge of foreign languages highly desir- 
able. Auburn is a member of SOLINET. Fac- 
ulty status, but not professorial title; eligible 
to be considered for tenure. State retirement 
plan is mandatory; TIAA optional; sick leave 
benefits; annual vacation of 20 working days. 
Salary: Librarian || (equivalent to assist- 
ant professor), $10,500-$13,000; Librarian III 
(equivalent to associate professor), $14,000- 
$16,000, Available July 1, 1976. Application 
folders must be completed before March 31, 
1976. Inquire to Minnie Wall, Chrprsn., Serials 
Cataloger Search Committee, Ralph Brown 
Draughon Library, Auburn University, Auburn, 
AL 36930. An equal-opportunity employer. 





CANADA. Director of libraries to plan, direct 
and coordinate the development of collections 
and services required to meet the information 
needs of faculty and students in a wide range 
of full and part-time undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs. Full-time staff complement of 
177; collections in excess of 800,000 vols.; lo- 
cal and network type computer-assisted ap- 
plications. The director of libraries is ex- 
pected to function with considerable inde- 
pendence and to provide effective leadership 
in all phases of the libraries' development. 
Required qualifications include degree in li- 


brary science with added graduate degree, 
substantial and varied experience in academic 
libraries in progressively more responsible 
positions, demonstrated administrative abil- 
ity, and a working knowledge of French, Ex- 


perience in labour relations and building 
planning desirable. Salary in the neighbour- 
hood of $30,000. Position available immedi- 
ately. Applications with curriculum vitae 
should be sent to John Smola, Vice-Rector, 
Administration and Finance, Concordia Uni- 
ur, Montreal, P.Q. H3G 1M8, Canada, (514) 
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LOUISIANA, Science /technology librarian. 
University offering a broad spectrum of fully- 
accredited academic curricula through the 
doctorate will have a retirement vacancy in 
the library which has to be filled by Septem- 
ber 1, 1976. The MLS or equivalent degree is 
required, a second master’s degree in a re- 
lated subject field is desirable, and experience 
in academic libraries and scientific bibliog- 
raphy preferred. Responsible for developing 
the collection in pure and applied sciences, 
and supervises the Hardtner Memorial For- 
estry Library. Although the salary is negotia- 
ble, current approval includes $10,000 for 9 

. months, and faculty rank of assistant profes- 
sor. Applications will be accepted until May 1, 
1976. Send resume and letter of application 
to Sam A. Dyson, Dir. of Ls., Louisiana Tech 
University, Ruston, LA 71270. Do it now while 
you are thinking about it! An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 





IOWA. Director of library services. Administers 
collection of 175,000 vols., staff of 8 in liberal 
arts college of 875 students. In addition to 
general administrative duties, the director 
acts as periodicals librarian, responsible for 
selection and acquisition, including all busi- 
ness procedures involved. Minimum require- 
ments 3 yrs.' full-time experience in collegi- 
ate library with some supervisory responsibil- 
ity. Salary range $12,000—$16,000. Send creden- 
tials to Mary Byerly, Acting Dir., Cornell Col- 
lege Library, Mt. Vernon, IA 52314. 


SSS 


TENNESSEE. Head of Education Resource 
Center at a 2-yr., state school with 3,000 stu- 
dents, Responsible for administration of li- 





brary with print and non-print holdings. Ac- 
credited by Southern Association Commission 
on Colleges; all engineering technology pro- 
grams accredited by Engineer's Council for 
Professional Development. MLS or equivalent 
from ALA-accredited school and 2-yrs.' experi- 
ence in administration of technical library re- 
quired. Salary range: $13,550—$21,360 with 
beginning salary to $17,400, depending on 
qualifications. Send resume to Stanton M. 
Peters, Dean of Instruction, Nashville State 
Technical Institute, 120 White Bridge Rd., 
Nashville, TN 37209. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 





CALIFORNIA, Assistant university librarian, 
public services. Report directly to the univer- 
sity librarian exercising prime responsibility 
for the management, supervision, planning 
and development of the Reference Depart- 
ment (including interlibrary loan), Loan De- 
partment (including reserves), Government 
Documents Department (including maps and 
microforms), and 2 branch libraries—the 
Physical Sciences Library and the Agricultural 
Economics Library. In conjunction with the 
other administrative members, help to de- 
velop policies for the management and ad- 
vancement of the UC Davis library system. 
Will also be responsible for some public rela- 
tions activities, editorial duties, including the 
publication of the library's Chapbook series 
and representation of the Davis Library in 
state and regional library activities. A gradu- 
ate degree in librarianship from an ALA-ac- 
credited school and several years' successful 
experience at an administrative or managerial 
level in a large academic or research library. 
Experience with library educational service 
programs and automated data bases desir- 
able. $20,000—$24,000, though subject to in- 
crease in unusual circumstances, The salary 
range for this position runs to $32,500. The 
position will be open as of August 1, 1976. 
Send resumes to Bernard Kreissman, Univ. 
Ln.. University of California, Davis, CA 95616, 
(916) 752-2110. An equal-opportunity employer, 
committed to a policy of affirmative action 
and specifically invites inquiries from ethnic 
minorities and women. 
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TEXAS. Head of automation project for grow- 
ing southwest community college. Requires 
MLS plus experience in cataloging and com- 
puter applications (pref. OCLC), non-print, 
and public service. Bilingual (English/Span- 
ish) preferred. Apply before March 16 to Per- 
sonnel Department, El Paso Community Col- 
lege, 6601 Dyer, El Paso, TX 79904. An equal- 
opportunity employer, M/F. 





WASHINGTON. Librarians for social science 
library. Assignments include reference/gov- 
ernment documents cataloging. Appointments 
begin September 1, 1976. MLS social science 
background required. Second degree or ad- 
vanced academic training in psychology, busi- 
ness administration, or law desirable. Catalog- 
ing experience with AACR required for 1 
position only. Salary $11,000 up, depending on 
qualifications. Faculty status. Send resume 
and 3 letters of reference by April 30, 1976, 
to G. Donald Smith, Dir. of Ls., Washington 
State University, Pullman, WA 99163. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





OHIO. Assistant director. Works with director 
in supervision and administration of staff of 
90, including 26 professionals. Assists in de- 
velopment of policies and procedures; pre- 
pares grant requests; coordinates building 
maintenance and repair; organizes automa- 
tion activities; presents budgetary needs to 
director; serves as acting director in director's 
absence; plus other related assignments. Min- 
imum qualifications include ALA-accredited 
MLS; several years of academic library experi- 
ence involving supervision and administration 
over units of some size; knowledge of library 
automation and AV operations. Salary $17,- 
500--; faculty rank and status; state retire- 
ment participation; paid-up insurance cover- 
age; reduced tuition and other fringes. Send 
letter, references and resume by April 30, 
1976, to Melville Spence, Dir. of Ls., Bowling 
Green State University Libraries, Bowling 
Green, OH 43403. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 





INDIANA. Assistant/associate professor. TWO 
VACANCIES: 1) responsible for teaching 











courses in technical services plus another 
major core area; 2) responsible for teaching 
courses in library administration and manage- 
ment, plus another core area. Qualifications 
for both: Ph.D. in library and information sci- 
ence; professional library experience; ability 
in teaching, research, and service. A mini- 
mum academic yr.'s salary of $13,500, de- 
pendent upon qualifications and experience. 
Excellent fringe benefits. Positions open Au- 
gust 1976. Send application, resume, and ref- 
erences by March 15, 1976, to Eva Kiewitt, 
Chrprsn., Search and Screen Committee, 
Graduate Library School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN 47401. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Faculty position. 
Graduate Department of Library Science. Ap- 
plications are invited for an authorized posi- 
tion, beginning September 1976. MLS + doc- 
torate (or at least candidacy status), or the 
equivalent, in library science; some experi- 
ence in teaching and library work, Teaching 
load 3 graduate classes per term, plus re- 
search activity, normal student advising, and 
committee assignments. Competence in tre 
following areas: foundations of American li- 
brarianship, research methods, and preferably 
public librarianship and technical services, 
Salary $14,000 for academic year (September— 
May) with possible addition of 1/6 base salary 
for summer session teaching. TIAA, Major 
Medical. Send vita and information on teach- 
ing areas to Elizabeth W. Stone, Chrprsn., 
Dept. of Library Science, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, DC 20064. An 
equal-opportunity employer. 
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GEORGIA. Assistant professor of librarianship. 
Teaching responsibility for graduate Courses 
in the automation-information science area 
and 3 of the following areas listed in order 
of preference: 1) government publications, 2) 
research methods, 3) special libraries, 4) li- 
brary administration. Fair share of faculty load 
of committee work, counseling, and directing 
independent study and student seminars. Sal- 
ary range $13,000—$15,000, plus 2/9 for summer 
quarter appointment. TIAA, social security, 
and other fringe benefits. Qualifications in- 
clude master’s degree from an ALA-accred- 
ited program, Ph.D. completed or expected 
by September 1977, experience in appropriate 
teaching areas, and evidence of professional 
and/or research involvement. Available Sep- 
tember 1, 1976. Application deadline March 
45th. Send resume and letter of application 
to Director, Div. of Librarianship, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, GA 30322. An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 





CALIFORNIA. Assistant professor. A tenure- 
track position with salary beginning at ap- 
proximately $14,000 for academic year, to start 
September 1, 1976. Additional compensation 
for summer teaching. Doctorate in library 
science or related area, with recent adminis- 
trative experience in public library preferred. 
Primary teaching areas: public library ad- 
ministration, technical services, and research 
methodology. Send vita to Leslie H. Janke, 
Chrprsn., Dept. of Lnshp., San Jose State 
University, San Jose, CA 95192. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 





ILLINOIS. Library director of Oak Lawn, a 
fast-growing suburban public library in Chi- 
cago metropolitan area serving over 60,000. 
Operating budget $600,000+. We seek an in- 
dividual strong in budgeting and financial 
administration, acquisitions, programming, 
planning, and staff development. Require 
MLS from ALA-accredited school and 7 yrs.' 
public library experience including 3 yrs. in 
an administrative capacity. Salary negotiable 
from $18,000. Apply to Lester L. Stoffel, Exec. 
Dir., Suburban Library System, 125 Tower Dr., 
Hinsdale, IL 60521. 





NORTH CAROLINA. Adult services coordinator 
and children's services coordinator for public 
library system serving population of 150,000 
in Blue Ridge-Great Smokies area. Adult ser- 
vices position will carry responsibility for sys- 
tem-wide adult services, including develop- 
ment of collection-building program and staff- 
training program, Children's services position 
will have comparable responsibility for chil- 
dren's services, including collection develop- 





ment, staff training and supervision, and ex- 
pansion of special programming. Superior pro- 
fessional ability and strong motivation vital; 
will consider candidates with limited experi- 
ence. ALA-accredited degree required. Begin- 
ning salary in each position $10,192. Call or 
write Kenneth Brown, Pack Memorial Public 
Library, Asheville, NC 28801, (704) 252-8701. 


NEW YORK. Westchester Library System. TWO 
VACANCIES. A cooperative library system 
serving 38 public libraries in Westchester 
County, New York. 1) Director, MLS and 8 
yrs. appropriate library experience with 2 
yrs.' administration. Knowledge of manage- 
ment skills and public relations essential. 
Operating budget $900,000. Salary $23,503- 
$30,204. Position open August 1, 1976. 2) Con- 
sultant, children's services. MLS and 5 yrs.' 
professional public library experience in chil- 
dren's services, including some administrative 
experience. Position open July 1, 1976. Salary 
$16,424-$20,876. Application and resume for 
Director's position to Selection Committee; 
for Consultant, to Laurence G. Hill, Dir., both 
at Westchester Library System, 285 Central 
Ave., White Plains, NY 10606. An equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 


VERMONT. Director for municipal library in 
town of 10,000. Director is full department 
head under town's strong merit system. Salary 
range $11,913—$15,190 with excellent fringe 
benefits. MLS degree with administrative ex- 
perience preferable. Appointment to begin no 
later than May 17, 1976. Apply. by April 9 to 
Personnel Director, Town of Springfield, 96 
Main St., Springfield, VT 05156. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 





ZAIRE 


The American School 
of Kinshasa 


TWO POSITIONS OPEN 
SCHOOL MEDIA SPECIALISTS 


August 1976 


Grades K-12, 550 students. Book and 
AV background important. Salary range 
$7,000—$10,000, plus housing, trans- 
portation, shipping, and other bene- 
fits. Send resume and inquiries to: 


Superintendent 
The American School of Kinshasa 
APO New York 09662 





STATE LIBRARY 
voccs os SESS TES EE UNUS, aE 


NEW JERSEY. Coordinator technical services. 
New position to administer all acquisition, 
cataloging, processing services for research 
library. Book budget of $190,000; collections 
total 500,000. Opportunity to reorganize tech- 
nical services section and assist in staff de- 
velopment: to explore computerized opera- 
tions (including use of OCLC). Salary range 
$17,303—$23,358 with generous state fringe 
benefits. Under classified Civil Service within 
Department of Education. MLS + at least 5 
yrs.' professional experience including 3 yrs.' 
administrative, technical, or specialized work 
in connection with technical services func- 
tions. Administrative and supervisory skills, 
and background in computer applications to 
technical services required. Send resume to 
David C. Palmer, Acting Dir., New Jersey State 
Library, 185 W. State St., Trenton, NJ 08625. 
(609) 292-6200. An equal-opportunity employer. 


MONTANA. Coordinator of library services. 
Requires broad general library experience; 
ability to organize technical processes; ability 
to supervise reference and information ser- 
vices; ability to supervise all public services, 
including services to institutions, and to the 


blind and physically handicapped; requires 
demonstrated ability in supervision and man- 
agement. Requires MLS from accredited li- 
brary school. Benefits include state retirement 
plan; 15 working days' vacation annually; 
health benefits plan; 12 working days' sick 
leave per calendar year. Salary $16,583. Send 
resume to Alma S. Jacobs, State Ln., Montana 
State Library, 930 E. Lyndale, Helena, MT 
59601. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 


FOR SALE 





BOOKMOBILE, 1960. Good condition. Int'l 
Harvester chassis; Thos. F. Moroney Co. body. 
Book capacity 3,000. New air conditioner & 
power supply generator installed 1 yr. ago. 
Contact Town Manager, 100 Maple Ave., 
Shrewsbury, MA 01545. 





PATENT OFFICE GAZETTES, complete bound 
set, 1886 through 1950, with yearly indexes, 
Pages mint. Kirtz, 4530 Pershing, St. Louis, 
MO 63108. 


NATIONAL UNION CATALOG, Pre-1956 Im- 
prints, Volumes 1-484 (Volumes 53-57 are not 
yet published but are paid for). Set originally 
cost $14,000. Highest bid will be accepted. 
W. H. Oliver, Purchasing Agent, Delta State 
University, Cleveland, MS 38732. 


BOOK PROCESSING SERVICE, eastern Penn- 
sylvania since 1964. Relocation suitable any 
area. Owner retiring. Write B-722-FS. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
Seaver lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 


ew 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La- 
Grange, IL 60525, 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
sa Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive "Want Lists" invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 





INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 
INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, 
carries one of the most comprehensive inven- 
tories of periodical backfiles. We invite in- 
quiries for complete sets, runs, volumes, and 
issues required. We also buy scientific and 
scholarly journals in all fields for cash or credit. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT publications, Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 





ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 





BACK ISSUES—any title, any date, any ques- 
tions. Way's Magazines Unlimited, Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 


IRREGULAR SERIALS are one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Box 
352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 
Send want lists for immediate attention, Maga- 
URN Dept. AL, 145 W. 29 St., New York, 





SPECIAL SERVICES 





MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children's libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headin s w/ Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 





LC AV and English language cards on 4x6” 
microfiche, 1968 to date with 3-yr. cumulative 
LC card number indexes (title index from 
1972). $900. Library Processing Systems, 404 
Union Blvd., Allentown, PA (215) 432-8516. 





TIRED of filing proofslips? LC cataloging with 
5 cumulative indexes: $3.75 per week, Marc 
Research, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 





LIBRARY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYS- 
TEM available. New concept provides a com- 
plete reporting system with emphasis on cost- 
control techniques. Installation includes per- 
sonnel training and follow-up service. Irving 
ake Cons., 8655 N. Olcott Ave., Niles, 





MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. Marc Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 





TOURS 





MAINLY OUT-OF-PRINT AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Revolution, Civil War, Minorities, Indians, 
Latin Americans, Canadians, Literature, Thea- 
tre, Movies, etc. Free catalog. John Rybski, 
Bookseller, 2319 W. 47th PI., Chicago, IL 60609. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 


SIXTEEN-DAY post-ALA: tour of German i- 
braries leaves N.Y.C. and Chicago on July 23; 
1976. For complete details write to German 
Library Tour, Box 187, Bellport, NY 11713. 





WANTED TO BUY 





COLOR PLATE BOOKS before 1865, Natural his- 
tory, views, atlases, etc. by Audubon, Gould, 
Ackermann Publications, etc, We will consider 
incomplete books outwardly in bad condition 
—the plates being of main importance. J, N. 
Bartfield Books, Inc., 45 W. 57 St., New York, 
NY 10019; (212) PL 3-1830. 





CENTER FOR CASSETTE STUDIES 
AUDIO-TEXT.. 


rena 


NOW! EVERY SCHOOL, COLLEGE and LIBRARY 
HAS THE OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 


National Audio-Text Subscription Plan." 


You immediately receive free of any charge a core 
collection of 25 to 125 Audio-Text Cassettes — titles of 
your choice — catalog value $375 to $1,875. 


You receive each month 2 to 10 additional Audio-Text 
Cassettes — titles of your choice. 


PLUS — every subscriber has the privilege of buying any 
additional Audio-Text Cassettes for just $8.95 each, 
regardless of the regular ` 
catalog price. 


FIVE PLANS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE, 
STARTING AT $199 ANNUALLY 


Build your collection from over 5,000 Audio-Text 
titles — 200 new titles published quarterly. 


A 
YES! Rush complete subscription information plus 
* catalog featuring 5,000 Audio-Text Cassettes. 
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Outfox them with copies for everyone 


There are several common 
breeds: the administrator who 
delays passing along the copy 
of american libraries that comes 
with the library's ALA member- 
ship...the staff member who 
takes the route-slip copy along 
on vacation to the Costa del Sow 
...the ALA personal member 
who receives a copy at home 
and goes around with a smug, 
all-knowing expression. 


You can't blame them for hog- 
ging american libraries. It's so 
filled with useful information 
that reading it takes time. 


The solution is to oink for one 
or more additional subscriptions 
at $20 a year. (Libraries that 


r--- american libraries ------------------------------- 


Subscriptions Dept., 50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611 


_____ subscription(s) for — 


don’t belong to the ALA can now 
keep up with the field by sub- 
scribing directly to american li- 
braries at the same price.) 


More than ever, american librar- 
ies keeps all library personnel 
in the mainstream of the library 
profession. It makes them more 
effective in their jobs. 


Consider "The Source"— a ma- 
jor section of the magazine that 
delivers more up-to-the-minute 
and useful library news in one 
place than you can find any- 
where else. It’s filled with re- 
ports on official actions, suc- 
cessful programs, things to write 
for, how to get jobs, educational 
opportunities, media, technical 


Bill to: 


year(s) (11 issues per year, $20.00) 


breakthroughs and other valua- 
ble data too important and too 
timely to be withheld by delay in 
routing. 


And there's the new ‘‘Action 
Line" department that tackles 
readers' most urgent library 
questions — another example of 
the magazine's new emphasis 
on information and service to 
working librarians. 


Send in the coupon today and 
you'll soon be able to hog your 
own american libraries with a 
clear conscience. 

(*No offense intended to such 
library celebrities as Piglet, Wil- 
bur, Hen Wen or the Empress of 
Blandings.) 
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Why do more 
people buy 


WORLD BOOK 


than any other 
encyclopedia? 


4 
za 





: [t5 easy to use. 


Single alphabetical arrangement of topics gives students direct 
access to the information they seek. 


:It5 easy to read. 


Vocabulary and sentence length are adjusted to the type of 
article and to the most likely user. 


:It’s easy to understand. 


Major articles are written at the school level at which 
they are likely to be used. 


‘It’s designed to encourage 
independent learning. 


Volume 22.contains a complete index and over 200 Reading & Study 
Guides... as valuable to teachers in lesson planning as to students for 
their own independent learning. 


e [42 
‘Its easy to buy. 
World Book 2 Md are listed in the Yellow Pages 
throughout the country. 


World Doo 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
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An Alphabetical List, with Addresses, of about 449,000 Members of Teaching Faculties 
at Junior Colleges, Colleges, and Universities in the United States and at Selected 
Canadian Institutions. Sixth Edition. Two Volumes. 2,426 pages. L.C. No. 76-114404. 
ISBN 0-8103-0653-0. $98.00/set. (Available on Standing Order.) 


The National Faculty Directory is the standard ref- 


erence for identifying and locating members of 
teaching faculties at nearly 3,000 U.S. and se- 
lected Canadian institutions of higher education. 
NFD-1976 is a thoroughly updated work: over 


100,000 changes have been made in existing 
listings and thousands of names have been 
added. Each entry gives the individual’s name, 
department, institution, and complete mailing 
address. 


REVIEWERS’ COMMENTS ON PREVIOUS EDITIONS... 


CHOICE: “Clearly, this compilation is one of 
the most important reference works now 
available to the higher education academic 
community. ... An essential acquisition for all 
academic libraries.” (Feb. 1972) 

AMERICAN REFERENCE BOOKS ANNUAL: 
“The currency of information in the present 
edition is considerably better than are most 
mailing lists distributed by some publishers 
and special mailing houses." (1972) 

HIGHER EDUCATION BOOK REVIEW: "The 
National Faculty Directory is a thorough and 
comprehensive volume and an invaluable 


source for personnel in the academic com- 
munity and otherwise. A ‘must’ reference aid 
in any administrative-academic office." 

(July 1, 1970) 

RQ: "Every academic and large public library 
should have NFD. Many community libraries 
will find ample need for it also, and certain 
business and professional organizations will 
find it a very useful source." (Summer 1973) 
JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION: "The 
directory remains, of course, the only one of its 
kind and therefore invaluable as a standard 
reference." (Feb. 1972) 


Order now to receive NFD-1976 on 30-day approval. A Standing Order for NFD 
will assure you of receiving each new edition immediately upon publication. 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


BOOK TOWER * 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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National 
Faculty 
Directory 


LANGSTON Miles G, Dept of Pipefitter, 
Apprentice Sch, Newport News Và 
23607 

LANGSTON Paul T, Dean of Mus, 
Stetson Univ, De Land Fla 32720 

LANGSTON Perry Q, Dept of Religious 
Ed, Campbell Coll, Buies Creek N C 
27506 

LANGSTON Ray, Dept of Chem, Jones 
County Jr Coll, Ellisville Miss 39437 

LANGSTON Roderick G, Dept of Ed, 
Cal St Univ, 5151 StUniv Dr, Los 
Angeles Cal 90032 

LANGSTON Rosemary A, Dept of 
Nursing, Tex Womans Univ, Denton Tex 
76204 

LANGSTON Sarah S, Dept of Speech, 
Univ of Ark, Fayetteville Ark 72701 

LANGSTON Stephen L, Dept of Math, 
Univ of Ky, Lexington Ky 40506 

LANGSTON Sumter L, Dept of Bus 
Admin, Florence-Darlington Tech, Box 
269, Florence S C 29501 

LANGSTON Timothy L, Dean of 
Student Serv, Va Commonwealth Univ, 
901 W Franklin St, Richmond Va 23220 

LANGSTON Virginia L, Dept of Home 
Econ, SE La Univ, Hammond La 70401 

LANGSTON Wann, Dept of Geol, Univ 
of Tex, Austin Tex 78712 

LANGSTON William F, Dept of 
Journalism, Univ of Plano, Frisco Tex 
75034 

LANGSTROTH G F O, Dept of Physics, 
Dalhousie Univ, Halifax N S, Canada 
D0640 

LANGTON Baden, Dept of 
Communication Arts, Mohawk Coll 
Fennell, Hamilton, Canada D0650 

LANGTON Basil, Dept of Performers 
Art, Manhattan Sch of Mus, 120 
Claremont Ave, New York N Y 10027 

LANGTON Bernard F, Dept of Phil, 
Providence Coll, River Ave-Eaton St, 
Providence R 102918 





Now Available 
from Gale... 


ACADEMIC 
WHO'S WHO 
1975-1976 


... University Teachers in the 
British Isles in the Arts, 
Education and Social Sciences. 
Second Edition. xxx + 784 
pages. Contains nearly 7,000 
entries, each giving name, year 
of birth, present position, per- 
sonal and career data, member- 
ships, publications, address, etc. 
Preface. 1975. Clothbound. 
$38.50. 














FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
SERIALS 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


TO ALL TYPES & SIZES 
OF LIBRARIES 
FROM 14 REGIONAL 
OFFICES IN THE U.S.A., 
CANADA, EUROPE AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


COMPREHENSIVENESS 


EBSCO services periodicals, newspapers, annuals, yearbooks, irregular book/monographic series (num- 
bered or unnumbered), and continuations. Our computerized price file lists over 100,000 titles. However, 
we gladly research any title ordered and do not expect the customer to provide publisher name and ad- 
dress. Our research cycle is thorough and provides a quick answer if we are unable to identify the pub- 
lisher. We service titles from all nations of the world. The only titles we cannot (normally) service for you 
are order-direct by the publisher's requirement. (However, if you are a librarian who desires to place 100 
per cent of all serials with a single agency, we can handle even the order-direct publishers for you.) 


FLEXIBILITY 


We believe what we do for you and how we do it should be determined by your needs. We have suggested 
procedures and formats. Our order processing and records are computerized, and we are able to employ 
our computer to service any special requests you may have. In the event you have a request which a com- 
puter, for some reason, cannot honor, we keep our typewriters handy and a perfect willingness to do what- 
ever is necessary to suit your needs. 





PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Our network of 14 regional offices headed by General Managers with experience and authority to act guar- 
antees you responsiveness. Our 14 Managers have 181 years’ experience among them in servicing libraries 
with serials subscriptions. Order control is located at our regional office. The Manager who commits is the 
Manager who controls. Each of our customers is assigned to one Customer Service representative, so 
there is consistency in communications. 


WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


826 South Northwest Highway 616 Carillon Tower West Suite 204 Libris-EBSCO Ltda. 
Barrington, IL 60010 Dallas, TX 75240 8000 Forbes Place Rua do Rosario, 172-2. Andar 
(312) 381-2190 (214) 387-2426 Springfield, VA 22151 C.P. 65,000 ZC 21 

Suite 110:8 (703) 321-9630 / 321-7494 50,900 Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 
P.O. Box 2543 Diamond Hill Complex 17-19 Washington Ave. 252-1421 or 252-5787 
Birmingham, AL 35202 2480 W. 26th Ave. Tenafly, NJ 07670 P.O. Box 3013 
(205) 252-9010 Denver, CO. 80211 (201) 569-2500 Nieuwveen 
jel Forbes Raad 203.453 3225 Six Thorncliffe Park Drive — Holland 
Braintree, MA 02184 P.O. Box 92901 LE ds REDE M4H 1H3 017238765 
(617) 843-2383 CAESUS. CA 90009 : 

(213) 772.2381 Foreign Direct Office division of 

840 Malcolm Road Suite 260 EBSCO Building Box 1081 EBSCO 3 
Burlingame, CA. 94010 Red Bank, NJ 07701 Birmingham, AL. 35201 sei 5 X 
(415) 697-6826 (201) 741-4300 (205) 942-3970 we. 
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Gaylord Professional Publications 
announces 
Publications for 1976 





et Social Issues Resources Series 


Group A 
ENERGY, Volumes 1 and 2 
DRUGS, Volumes 1 and 2 
POPULATION, Volumes 1 and 2 
POLLUTION, Volumes 1 and 2 


Group B 
FOOD ALCOHOL 
WORK MONEY 


Group C 
PRIVACY THE FAMILY 
CRIME CORRECTIONS 









A Dictionary of Acronyms and 
Abbreviations 





Second Dictionary of Acronyms and 
Abbreviations 





Glossary of Art, Architecture and 
Design Since 1945 





Artist's Market 76 








The Bicentennial Special Program Writer's Market 76 
Package for The American Issues 


Forum 
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Available late in 1976 


ACCESS: the Supplementary Index to 


Periodicals Public Library Information and 


Referral Services 





Involvement Bulletin Boards and other 


Dictionary of Contemporary Quotations Motivational Reading Activities 





Parent Volunteer Programs in Early 
Childhood Education: A Practical 
Approach 


School and Public Library Media 


The Picture File: A Manual and : 
Curriculum-Related Subject Heading Duce. for Children and Young 


List 


College Catalogs on Microfiche 
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Realm of Science (21 Volumes) 


MU Nh M 


We salute the 
AMERICAN 





Ya: i LIBRARY 
Please write for the catalog of publications for full details ASSOCIATION 
1876-1976 
Promoting Excellence in Library Service 
Fi REFERENCE RESOURCES AND SPECIAL PROGRAM PACKAGES FOR TODAY'S LIBRARIES 
SYRACUSE, NY 13201 * STOCKTON, CA 95208 
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1876-1976: Celebrating the 
Association's Centennial. 


Editor Arthur Plotnik 
Assistant Editors Barbara Jacobs 
Edith McCormick 

Mary Jane McKinven 


Elizabeth Pryse Mitchell 


Editorial Assistant John Wilkins 


. Advertising—Advertising Promotion 
Manager, Alfreda A. Mendelsohn; Advertis- 
ing Traffic Coordinator, Leona Swiech. 


Advertising Representatives—East and 
Southeast: Erwin H. Baker & Assoc., 20 
Evergreen PI., East Orange, NJ 07018, 201 
673-3950. Midwest: Laurence F. Benson Co., 
Inc., 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, IL 60611, 
312 787-4477. West: Whaley-Simpson Co., 
Inc., 6430 Sunset Blvd., Suite 910, Los 
Angeles, CA 90028, 213 463-7157. 


American Libraries is the official bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
Authors' opinions are to be regarded as 
their own. Due to space limitations, letters 
published in "Commentary" are subject 
to editing. Editorial content of depart- 
ments and features, unless otherwise 
noted, is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff of American Libraries and is not to 
be construed as official ALA policy. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not 
constitute an endorsement by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, nor by the editors 
of this magazine. 


Published monthly except bimonthly 
pee a by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611. 
Second-class postage paid at Chicago, III. 
and additional mailing offices. Subscrip- 
tion price is included in membership dues. 
Available on paid subscription to libraries 
at hs pet year. Single copies $2. Printed 
in U.S.A. 


This publication is indexed in Readers' 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Education 
Index, Library Literature, Library & In- 
formation Science Abstracts, and Book 
Review Index. Microfilm editions available 
from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, MI 
48103. Out-of-print numbers from Johnson 
Reprint Corp., 111 5th Ave., NY 10003. 


Membership in ALA is open to individ- 
uals or organizations. For information and 
application, write Membership Services, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Hotline: For membership/ subscription / 
order problems, call (312) 944-2117. 


Current officers: President—Allie Beth 
Martin, Tulsa City-County Library System, 
400 Civic Center, Tulsa, OK 74103. Vice- 
President, President-Elect—Clara Jones, 
Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, MI 48202. Treasurer— 
Frank Sessa, Graduate School of Library 
and Information Science, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260.  . 


Headquarters Staff 


Chicago: 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 312 944-6780. Executive Director, 
Robert Wedgeworth; Deputy Executive Di- 
rector, Ruth R. Frame; Membership, Sub- 
Scription, and Order Services, Robert Nel- 
son, manager. 


Washington Office: 110 Maryland Ave., 
. E., Suite 101, Washington, DC 20002. 
202 547-4440. Director, Eileen Cooke. 


Change of address: Please enclose re- 
cent mailing label or facsimile to Member- 
ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. Allow a minimum of six 
weeks for correction. 


„Copyright © 1976 American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


All material in this journal subject to 
copyright by ALA may be photocopied for 
the noncommercial purpose of educational 
or scientific advancement. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of unde- 
liverable copies on Form 3579 to Member- 
ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 
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History Ahoy Future Spot Why a (NLW) Duck? 


PAGE ONE/ New Jersey does some library Galluping of its own. 
DATEBOOK/ Bust out in June—and April, and May. 


IN THE NEWS/ Colorado media center wins top award. Doing the 
LC shuffle. Ford restores bucks to two library programs. 


ON MY MIND/ Skeletons in the ALA ballot? George Piternick 
digs 'em out. 


COMMENTARY/ Roses and brickbats from readers whiz by. 


VIGNETTE/ “The Lady Was a Tramp Steamer: the Good Ship 
A.L.A.” 


ACTION LINE/ The experts’ word on your library problems. 


NLW SPECIAL/ THE USERS, YES! 


The Knowledge Hungry: “Library Spy in the Year 2000,” by 
Mary Jane McKinven. 


Media to Woo Users By: “The Kit-ophiles," by Alice Wittig. 


The American Public: “A Closer Look: the Gallup Survey,” by 
W. Lyle Eberhart. 


Portraits of the User as a Young Man: from notables William Cole 
and Nat Hentoff, with love. 


LIBRARY LIFE/ There's gold in NEH hills, reports Barbara Jacobs. 


THE SOURCE/ “In Print, Over Air, On Screen": Round-the-clock 
with ALA's Public Information Office. 


Cover Artist: Keith Crown (see page 191). 


Great American Libraries 


“This is like heaven to me,” said Henry E. Huntington (1850—1927), re- 
ferring to the setting for his incomparable collection of rare books; and 
thousands of visitors to the Huntington Library, Art Gallery, and Botanical 


Gardens have agreed. Huntington, whose family made its fortune in the 
western railroads, deeded his mansion and library (built 1920) to the 
U.S. public in perpetuity. His habit of buying whole libraries at a time 
laid the foundations for one of the greatest research collections in 
America, a scholar’s treasure chest of incunabula and manuscripts. 
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book loss problem today? 
Here's what the Levittown 
Public Library found out. 


In the September 1, 1974 
issue of Library Journal* 
an article by the director of the 
Levittown Public Library, 
New York offered some 
disturbing facts concerning 
the causes and severity of 
book thefts. 

“In recent years 
librarians have become more 
and more concerned with 
the disappearance of books 
from library collections 
and increasingly convinced that 
this disappearance seriously 
reduces the quality of library 
service that can be provided, 
while also imposing a substantial 
financial drain on already 
limited book budgets? 


The author felt that the 
problem of book disappearance 
appeared to be rooted in 
the weaknesses of the trans- 
action system and the 
changed moral climate which 
made theft more socially 
acceptable among peer groups. 


As determined by a volume 
count method of inventory, 
using a much earlier inventory 
as a base, the library found 
that the level annual loss rate 
for the entire adult circu- 
lating fiction and nonfiction 
collection was 2,021 items, 

L^ 





replaced following the theft of a single 
volume. 


*Reprinted from Library Journal, September 1,1974. 


Published by R. R. Bowker Co. (a Xerox company) 
Copyright © 1974 by Xerox Corporation. 





or 276 annually. For the reference 
collection, 507 volumes, 

or 2.9% annually. And for the 
record collection, 355 items, 
for a very high loss rate of 8.696 
annually. 


These losses were 
enough to lead the library into 
a more detailed test in 
which several samples were 
identified and physically 
inventoried before and after a 
six-month period. “The 
losses identified by these 
physical inventories were so 
astonishingly high that it 
seems safe to say that the rate 
of book loss in most libraries 
has been increasing rapidly with 
each passing year. ...It 
was evident from the tests 
conducted that there was 
a direct relationship between 
a book’s age in the collection 
and the likelihood that it would 
disappear? 

The article goes on to 
say that “...in another sample 
of newly received books, 
it was found that 4.73% dis- 
appeared after a shelf life 
of from one to 60 days and that 
another 3.78% of the same 
group disappeared during the 
next six months. It seems 
possible that, after a suitable 
period of time, the loss 
rate in a fixed sample might 
decline to almost zero until 
the only volumes remaining 
were those that were 
probably inappropriate for that 
library since no patrons 
had deemed them worthy of 
theft.” (Italics added.) 


It should be evident 
by now that the days when all 
your patrons looked upon 
the library as a sacred place of 
learning and would not 
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dream of stealing a book are 
long past. Today, unless 
you take protective measures, 
you can very easily wind 
up running a library which 
contains mostly books 
that nobody wants. 

What kind of protective 
measures have proven 
effective? 


In the Levittown 
experience, “tests...demon- 
strated the ability of the 
"Tattle-Tape"* system to 
reduce book disappearance by 
as much as 87% in the fully 
sensitized collection samples 
and by 53% in samples of 
the collection not sensitized 
where the mere presence 
of the equipment served as an 
effective deterrent to book 
disappearance? 

For more information on 
the "Tattle-Tape"* Brand 
Book Detection System, or a 
reprint of the cited 
article, write 3M Company, 
Detection Systems, = 
Bldg. 220-9E, 3M Center, 1 
St. Paul, MN 55101. 


Tattle-Tape: 
So you can run 
alending library. 
Instead of a 
stealing library. 


3 CDITIPANY 
Detection Systems 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION APPROACHES 1 BILLION; 75,000 SCHOOL LIBRARIES SPEND MORE THAN $1 BILLION/YR. These 


are some of the dramatic figures newly released by the HEW National Center for Education Statistics in advance 
of full LIBGIS survey reports due this summer and fall for public, school, and academic libraries. Although 
the Library General Information Surveys gather 1974 data, they are especially welcome after a long statistical 
dry spell--since 1968 for public, and 1962 for school. 

A sampling of 1,460 public libraries from a universe of 8,307 yielded the following figures among others: 
Expenditures, $1,114,000,000. Of this total, 52.8% is for salaries and wages; 1% for AV materials. The rest 
is for books (12.4), periodicals (1.2), microforms (0.2), plant (9.6), and capital outlay (8.5). Libraries 
held 388 million books, 7.1 percent new; 1,180,000 periodical titles; and 8,310,000 AV titles. Of 86,000 FTE 
staff, 42% are professional, 50.6% library support, 7.4% plant. Helen M. Eckard directed the public library 
survey. 

From a universe of 89,000 public and elementary and secondary schools, 3,500 were selected randomly and 
provided these estimates: that 74,600 schools have library/media centers and spend $1,182,000,000 on them--69% 
for salaries, 14% for books; 2%, periodicals; 6%, AV materials. Some 44 million pupils had access to 507 mil- 
lion books and periodicals under certified library staff totaling 55,000 women and 7,000 men. 

Highlights of the academic library figures appeared in AL, Feb., p. 74. 


"BLACK WORLD" FOLDS. Black World magazine, formerly Negro Digest, the Johnson Publishing Co.'s oldest publica- 


tion and its most respected by academia, will fold after its April issue. A Johnson spokesperson told AL that 
"declining readership and circulation, and continuing unprofitability" are to blame. But to librarians such as 
Donald Joyce, curator of the Vivian G. Harsh Collection, Chicago Public Library, the firm "will be doing a great 
disservice to the Black community in Chicago and the entire country by the discontinuance." Joyce added that, 
"as a bibliographic source for current Black-interest books, Black World was best. It is a blow to all Black 
scholarship and to aspiring Black writers. No Johnson publication begins to match Black World's "Perspectives" 
column by editor Hoyt Fuller in its perceptive roundup of Black cultural events." Alfred Woods, head of the CPL 
Blackstone Branch, expressed regret at the loss of "a scholarly magazine that was easily accessible to the gen- 
eral community." A month earlier, Publisher John H. Johnson, responding to rumors of the folding, had told AL 
that he had no more intention of closing the magazine than he had had for the past ten years, during which Black 
World had been supported at the expense of other publications. Some former Black World staffers blame the mag- 
azine's demise on "gross lack SP icm tain claiming that it was sometimes not even listed among the Johnson 
publications.  (J.W.) 


SEPARATE GALLUP POLL MEASURES NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ROLE. A commissioned Gallup poll entirely separate from the 
. national poll described on p. 206 of this issue has surveyed 612 randomly-selected New Jersey adults, 18 and 


over, on their attitudes toward libraries. The 382-page study estimates that 87% believe it "very important" 
for every community to have a public library, but only a shocking 257 say it would make a "great deal" of dif- 
ference ‘to them personally if no library were convenient for their use. Some 46% had gone to a public library in 
the last year, 18% 12 times or more. A good sign of public awareness was that 54% cited "research or reference" 
and 23% "information" as reasons for past library use. Half the people would rather buy a book than borrow it 
from the library; when borrowing, respondents find "hobby and leisure-time activity" to be the top interest area. 
Half were aware of interlibrary loan. The poll, to be used in State planning, will be available this month on 
request to the Library Development Bureau, N.J. State Library, 185 West State St., Trenton 08625. 


PERSONNEL MERRY-GO-ROUND. Latest riders on the Grand Carousel: 1) Computerization wizard Hugh Atkinson, from 


university librarian at Ohio State to same at U. Ill., effective September 1. His former post is up for grabs 
at $40K/yr.; 2) Ellsworth Mason, from director of the U. Colo. library to head of its Special Collections Dept. 
Staff discontent under the notable curmudgeon led to a peaceable settlement, and all parties, including Mason, 
are reported to be quite content. Leo Cabell is acting director. 3) Arthur Curley, not long in his high-paying 
post as director of the Cuyahoga County (Ohio) system, decided it wasn't worth the hassle with trustees over the 
philosophy of modern library service, and has resigned. 4) Oklahoma State Librarian Ralph Funk has sacked two 
veteran associate directors, Virginia Owens and Esther Mae Henke, on stern allegations ranging from incompetence 
to insubordination. Both women deny the charges, have retained counsel, and have appealed to the State Merit Bd. 


| MINORITIES CHALLENGE SENIOR LIBRARIAN EXAMINATION. The National Assn. of Spanish Speaking Librarians in the U.S. 


(REFORMA) and the California Black Librarians Caucus have raised challenging questions concerning a written Civil 
Service exam for Senior Librarian given July 12 in Los Angeles. Alleged inequities in the test have led the 
Civil Service Commission to order a new test prepared within a few months, but Blacks and Chicanos failing the 
written portion could not, with local Librarians Guild help, convince officials to waive the written part and 
grant the oral interviews. The Caucus has called for an investigation of the exam process, particularly of its 
conformance to EEOC test guidelines. 


COPYRIGHT: CLUSTER'S LAST STAND. Following the Senate's 97-0 passage of its copyright revision bill on Feb. 


19--a version containing the infamous Section 108(g)(2) inhibiting "systematic" library copying--a cluster of 


^ Six library associations were fighting an uphill battle in mid-March to effect a favorable mark-up of the House , 


version in Rep. Robert Kastenmeier's Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Administration of Justice. 


" The librarians were trying to work out compromise phrasing with publishers, but feel that if input from forth- 


coming NCLIS and CONTU studies are not to be considered, then the 108(g)(2) section ought to be deleted altogeth 
er. Librarians and patrons who see user benefit in interlibrary copying practices should write Kastenmeier or 
their Congressman immediately. 


DON'T MISS IT. The June American Libraries is the grand Centennial Conference issue and features a major report 


on "Who We Are: A National Profile of the American Library Professional After 100 Years." Historical and sta- 
tistical articles precede twenty interviews with librarians—new faces—in as many areas of the field, telling, 


` from the heart, what it's like being a library worker in 1976. This huge double issue comes with membership, of 


course, and if you failed to renew by March 31, you'll need to re-up to get it. 
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The nation's 
libraries serve 
community law 
book needs 


Does your library? 


Take-a few moments to check your law book section. 
Compare it with the holding of the libraries listed on 
this page. They represent just a few of the many hun- 
dreds of libraries, from the smallest to the largest, who 
provide their patrons access to the laws that invade 
every area of their business and personal lives, laws 
that not only regulate but also provide important rights 
and benefits. Your patrons deserve such access. 


Here's a suggestion: Write today for your FREE copy 
of "How Lay Libraries Serve Community Law Book 
Needs". You will find this booklet informative and use- 
ful. It provides you a measuring stick of your service 
in an important area. Write to: Library Counselor, 
West Publishing Company, 50 W. Kellogg Blvd., St. Paul, 
MN 55102 





CUYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO, PUBLIC LIBRARY pro- 
vides access for some 760,000 persons not served by 
the public library in Cleveland, which is the county 
seat. The county library facility was founded in 1923 
and has 27 branches. Its excellent law book section in- 
cludes North Eastern Reporter, Ohio Cases, Ohio Di- 
gest, United States Code Annotated, United States Code 
Congressional and Administrative News, Supreme Court 
Reporter, Internal Revenue Code, Federal Tax Regula- 
tions, Cowans on Bankruptcy and Words and Phrases. 


RIDLEY TOWNSHIP PUBLIC LIBRARY, Folsom, Pa., 
does an admirable job of providing its patrons access 
to their laws. Although it serves a population of only 
39,000, the library has available on its law book shelves 
Purdon's Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated, United States 
Code Annotated, United States Code Congressional 
and Administrative News, Real Estate Transactions, 
Pennsylvania Court Rules, Federal Tax Regulations, In- 
ternal Revenue Acts and Internal Revenue Code. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, Rockville, Md., offers a wide range of law 
materials to the community it serves. Publications in- 
clude West's Maryland Law Encyclopedia, Maryland Re- 
porter and Maryland Digest on the state level. Among 
the national and federal law publications available at 
this outstanding library are Corpus Juris Secundum, 
the complete law encyclopedia, United States Code 
Annotated, Uniform Laws Annotated, Modern Legal 
Forms, Supreme Court Reporter, Atlantic Reporter and 
the federal tax publications. 


LIBRARIES ARE FOR THE PEOPLE, 4 
SO ARE THE LAWS 2C AM 
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Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Michele Heinz 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


April 
15-17: Tennessee LA Annual Conf., Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, Nashville. 


19: Academic Library Fiscal Management, 
Catholic LA pre-convention seminar, 
Chicago. Fee: $15. More efficient ways of 
managing acad. l. resources. CLA, 461 

W. Lancaster Ave., Haverford, PA 19041. 


19: Librarian] Educator Interdependence, 
Catholic LA pre-convention seminar, 
Chicago. Fee: $15. Interdep. of teacher 
& ln., In. & ln., publishers, manufacturers, 
& producers in influencing all forms of ed. 
media. CLA, 461 W. Lancaster Ave., 
Haverford, PA 19041. 


19-22: Catholic LA Annual Conv., Pick 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Meets jointly 
with Catholic Ed. Assn. CLA, 461 W. 
Lancaster Ave., Haverford, PA 19041. 


21-24: Florida LA Annual Conf., Diplomat 
Hotel, Hollywood. V. Nistendirk, FLA, 
2862 W. W. Kelly Rd., Tallahassee 32301. 


22-23: Women's History, Natl. Archives . 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. Spons., Natl. 
Archives and Records Service. $15. 

Sources for documenting the role of women 
in American history; formal papers & panel 
sessions on women in the Revolutionary 
period, public life, and the impact of WWs 
I&II on women. M. Deutrich, NARS, 
Washington 20408. 


22-24: Popular Culture Assn. Annual Mtg., 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


22-24: Indiana LA-Ind. L. Trustees 
Assn.-Ind. School Lns. Assn.-Ind. Assn. 

for Ed. Communications & Tech.-Ind. 
Film Council Joint Conf., Conv. Ctr., 
Indianapolis. S. Suckow, Bartholomew 
Cnty. L., 5th & Lafayette, Columbus 47201. 


23: NELINET Government Documents 
Task Force Third Regional Conference, 
M. Lincoln Conf. Center, U. Mass., 
Amherst. Reg. fee. Guidelines for min. 
serv. of state documents. E. Butkus, Curry 
Col. L., 1071 Blue Hill Ave., Milton, 

MA 02186. 


24: Midwest Conference in Children’s 
Literature, Holiday Inn Central, Milwaukee. 
Spons., Society of Children’s Book Writers. 
G. Kruse, Conf. Dir., 515 Spring St., 
Green Bay, WI 54801. 

24: Writers’ and Illustrators’ Conference in 
Children’s Literature, Northampton, 

Mass. Spons., Soc. of Children’s Book 
Writers. Speakers include F. N. Monjoy, 
Betty Boegehold, Charles Mikolaycak, Jane 
Yolen, & panel of natural science writers. 

J. Stemple, 31 School St., Hatfield, MA 
01038. 


25-27: Wyoming LA Annual Conf., 
Cheyenne. L. Wile, Dir., Johnson Cnty. 
L., Buffalo, WY 82834. 
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25-28: Economics of Library Automation, 
Illini Union, U. Ill., Urbana. Spons., U. Ill./ 
GSLS. Examination of automated vs. 
manual system and of when 1. can justify 
independent dvpt. of a computer system. 
E. Kalb, 116 Illini Hall, UI/GSLS, 
Champaign 61820. 


26-27: Natl. Ctr. for the Study of Collective 
Bargaining in Higher Ed. Annual Conf., 
The Biltmore Hotel, New York. Subscribers 
free; each addl. registrant, $150. 
Nonsubscribers: lst registrant, $175; 

each addl. registrant, $150; students, $75. 
T. Mannix, NCSCBHE, Box 322, Baruch 
Col., 17 Lexington Ave., NYC 10010. 


27: National Micrographics Assn. Annual 
Conf., McCormick Place, Chicago. Special 
session, 2-5 p.m., on newer applications 

of microforms in ls. Conf. Dept., NMA, 
8728 Colesville Rd., Silver Springs, 

MD 20910 (301-587-8444). 


27: Copyright v. Intellectual Property, U. 
Tenn, L., Knoxville. Lect. by J. J. Marke, 
law In. G. Reeves, UT L., Knoxville 37916. 


29-30: Connecticut LA Annual Conf., 
Sheraton-Park Plaza Hotel, New Haven. 
K. Scarich, Trumbull L., Trumbull 06611. 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago July 18-24, 1976 
Detroit June 19-25, 1977 


ALA Midwinter 
Washington 
Chicago 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5, 1977 
Jan. 22-28, 1978 


Executive Board 
Spring Meeting 


National Library Week 
April 17-23, 1977 


Children’s Book Week 
November 8-14, 1976 


April 25-29, 1977 


29-30: Maryland LA Annual Mtg., 
Baltimore Hilton Inn, Pikesville. J. 
Molz, MLA, c/o Baltimore Cnty. P.L., 
Admin. Offices, 320 York Rd., Towson. 


29-May 1: Oregon LA Annual Conf., The 
Dunes Ocean Front Resort, Lincoln City. 
C. Ventgen, Coos Bay P.L., 525 Anderson, 
Coos Bay 97420. 


29-May 1: New York LA/School L. Media 
Section spring conf., Hilton Inn, 1305 
Buckley Rd., North Syracuse 13212. 

30: On-line Bibliographic Systems for 
Libraries and Information Centers, Marvin 
Center, 800 21st St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Spons., Dept. of Media, Info. & 
Learning Syst., Fed. City Col. G. S. $10 
fee. Characteristics of avail. online syst. 
Demonstrations, exhibits, hands-on exper. 
W. Lee, FCC/GS, Washington 20001 


30: Legal Reference, SUNY-Albany/SLIS. 
$10. Survey of legal ref. tools currently 
used in p. & acad. Is. Var. research 
techniques, esp. matls. published by law 
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book cos. for lawyers. L. Whalen, 
SUNYA/SLIS, Albany 12222. 


30-May 1: The Library and the Young 
Adult, Cont. Ed. Ctr., 7th Ave. and 10th 
St., Tuscaloosa, Ala. J. Atkinson, 
U.Ala./GSLS, Box 6242, University 35486. 


May 

1: Writer's Conference in Children’s 
Literature, Bank Street Col., 610 W. 112th 
St., NYC. Spons., Soc. of Children’s 

Book Writers. Fee: $10, members; $15, 
nonmembers. B. Boegehold, BSC, 610 W. 
112th St., NYC 10025. 


2-4: Idaho LA Annual Conf., The 
Ponderosa, Burley. 


2-6: Twenty-First Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library 
Materials, Indiana U., Bloomington. $15, 
SALALM members; $25, nonmembers; 
students free; Latin Amer. & Carib. Ins. and 
scholars free. Annual reports and special 
wkshps. P. Collins, Exec. Sec., SALALM, 
U. Mass. L., Amherst 01002. 


5-6: National Information Retrieval 
Colloquium, Annual Mtg., Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. C. Lee, Inst. 
for Scientific Info., 325 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 19106 (215-923-3300). 


5-8: Washington LA Annual Conf., Ridpath 
Hotel, Spokane. D. Devine, Spokane Cnty. 
L., E. 11811 First Ave., Spokane 99206. 


5-9: New Jersey LA Annual Conf., Howard 
Johnson's, Atlantic City. 


6-8: Montana LA Annual Conf., Colonial 
Inn, Helena. 


6-8: Midwest Academic Lns. Conference 
(MALC) Annual Mtg., U. Northern Iowa 
L., Cedar Falls. D. Hieber, Head of Circ., 
U. Northern Iowa L., Cedar Falls 50613. 


6-8: New England Ed. Media Assn. spring 
conf., N.H. Highway Hotel, Concord, 
N.H. J. Giorgio, Fairfield Pub. Schools, 
Fairfield, CT 06430 (203-255-0421). 


7-8: Toward the Year 2000: Media Programs 
for the Future, Kent St. U./SLS, Kent, 
Ohio. For schl. and p.l. personnel. C. 
Jackson, KSU/SLS, Kent 44242. 


8: Mid-West Chinese Amer. Lns. Assn. 
Annual Conf., DePaul U., Chicago. T. Hwa, 
Head, Cat. Dept., DUL, Chicago 60614. 


9-21: Library Administrators Development 
Program, Donaldson Brown Ctr., Port 
Deposit, Md. Spons., U. Md./CLIS. 
Participants: sr. admin. personnel of large 
l. systems—pub., research, acad., spec., 
govt., and school. Resident program: 
seminars, lectures, case analyses on admin. 
issues which sr. mgrs. encounter. E. T. 
Knight, L. Admin. Dvpmt. Prog., UM/ 
CLIS, College Pk., MD 20742. 


10-11: Massachusetts LA Annual Conf., 
Sea Crest Inn, N. Falmouth. 


10-11: Symposium on the Book Arts, 

U. Ala./GSLS. Special emphasis on private 
press books. J. D. Ramer, Dean, UA/GSLS, 
Box 6242, University, AL 35486. 








Sy. 


10-13: Information Industry Assn. Annual 
Conf., Sheraton Inn, Reston, Va. IIA, 
4720 Montgomery Ln., Bethesda, MD 
20014. 


10-15: Pacific Rim Conference on Children's 
Literature, U. of Brit. Col./SL. $100. 
Speakers from all parts of the world will 
discuss problems of writing and illus. for 
children. S. A. Egoff, UBC/SL, 2075 
Wesbrook Pl., Vancouver, BC V6T 1W5. 


. 10-28: Typographic Workshop, U. Ala./ 
GSLS. Intro. to fine printing & book design. 
J. D. Ramer, Dean, UA/GSLS, Box 6242, 
University, AL 35486 (205-348-4610). 


12-14: Library Management Seminar, U. S. 
Dakota/Schl. of Bus., Vermillion. $195 
(includes room & board). Fundamentals. 
C. Kaufman, USD/SB, Vermillion 57069. 


13-14: Maine LA Annual Conf., 
Treadway-Samoset Resort, Rockport. R. 
Gross, L. Dir., Lewiston P.L., 118 Park 
St., Lewiston 04240. 


13-15: Sixth Annual Conf. on Library 
Orientation for Academic Libraries, Eastern 
Mich. U. campus, Ypsilanti. “Library 
Instruction in the '70s: A State of the Art"— 
speakers, panels, & exhibit of 1. instruc. 
matls. H. Rader, Orientation Ln., Ctr. of Ed. 
Resources, EMU, Ypsilanti 48197. 


14-15: Research, Social History, and 
Children's Literature, Parker House, 
Boston. Spons., Simmons/SLS & 
ALA/Children's Serv. Div. Symposium 
on children's lit. as a scholarly resource. 
Implic. of research on collection 
development and organization. T. Sineath, 
SC/SLS, 300 The Fenway, Boston 02115. 


15: Twelfth Annual Storytelling Institute, 
C. W. Post Campus, Long Island U., 
Brookville, N.Y. $8.50. Six wkshps.: 
Storytelling for Older Children, Picture 
Books for 3-8 Year Olds, Media Workshop, 
Puppetry and Storytelling, Children and 
Poetry, & Storytelling for Older Children. 
B. Vander Werf, Palmer Grad. L.S., C.W. 
Post Ctr., Greenvale, NY 11548. 


17-18: New Hampshire Library Council 
Annual Conf., Sheraton-Wayfarer, Bedford. 
B. Kreider, Moeckel Rd., Windham 
03087. 


18-22: Children's Literature Workshop, 

U. Md./CLIS, College Park. Apply by 
April 1. For prof. Ins. working with children. 
Explores connections between stages of 
develop. and reading interests, examines 
authors and topics. A. MacLeod, UM/CLIS, 
College Pk. 20742 (301-454-5441 ). 


19-23: Montreal International Book Fair, 
Place Bonaventure, Montreal. Spec. 
feature: "Books for Children," speakers & 
disc. grps. on children's books & books on 
children's lit. H. Laskey, Coord. Cons. 
for the U.S., MIBF, BCMA Assoc., 52 

' Vanderbilt Ave., NYC 10017. 


20: Rhode Island LA Annual Conf., U. 
Rhode Island, Kingston. S. Wright, 
Warwick PL, 600 Sandy Ln., Warwick 
02886. 


20-22: American Society for Information 
Science Mid-Year Mtg., Vanderbilt U., 

. Nashville. J. Cretsos, Merrell-Natl. Labs., 
110 E. Amity Rd., Cincinnati 45215, 
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26-28: Vermont LA/ Vermont L. Trustees 
Assn./ Vermont Ed. Media Assn., Green 
Mountain Col., Poultney. P. Pillsbury, Ref. 
Dept., U. Vermont L., Burlington 05401. 


June 


1-4: On-Line Retrieval Workshop, U. Ill. 
Illini Union, Urbana. Spons., U.Ill./GSLS. 
$100 tuition, inc. 2 manuals. Housing 
avail. Lectures, training sessions, hands-on 
experience with computer-based files. — 
Content and cover. of data bases, techniq. 
for processing and searching data bases. 

E. Kalb, 116 Illini Hall, UI, Urbana 61801. 


1-8: Conference on Children's Books in 
Mexico, Colima, Mexico. Spons., U. 
Okla./SLS. 1-2 hr. cred.; $400. Apply by 
April 15. Children's lit. portraying 
Mexicans and Chicanos. UO, Hacienda 
El Cobano, 555 E. Constitution Ave., 
Norman 73069 (405-325-1751). 


1-12: Seminar in Art and Museum 
Librarianship, Syracuse U./ SIS. Cred. 


- optional. Production and documentation 


of art public. and visual media; 
organization and mgmt. of art resources 
and serv. A. Lemke, SU/SIS, 113 Euclid 
Ave., Syracuse 13210. 


3-4: New York Documents—State and 
Local: Problems of Acquisition, 
Distribution, Control, and Use. 
SUNY-Albany. Spons., N.Y. State Govt. 
Docs. Task Force. J. Gregor, Schaffer 
L., Union Col., Schenectady, NY 12308. 


6-9: American Booksellers Assn., 
McCormick Pl. & Conrad Hilton., Chgo. 


6-10: Special LA Annual Conf., Brown 
Palace Hotel & Currigan Conv. Ctr., 
Denver. J. Maier, Natl. Oceanic & 
Atmospheric Adm., L. R51, Boulder 80302. 


6-12: Educating Library Users, Pratt 
Inst./GSLIS. $314 reg. fee and luncheons. 
Open to prac. Ins. and info. spec. in media 
prod., and/or I. bib. instruct.; l. schl. 
students w/ permission of instructor. 
Comparison of approaches, media 
techniques, politics of l. instruction; 
students develop and l. inst. project in 
their own Is. PI/GSLIS, Brooklyn 11205 
(212-636-3704). 


6-12: A Process for the Development of 
Competency-Based School Library Media 
Education Programs, SUNY-Buffalo/SILS, 
Amherst. Open to undergrad. and grad. 

l. educators. A. Lowrey, SUNY-Buffalo/ 
SILS, Lawrence Bell Hall, Amherst, 

NY 14260 (716-636-2411). 


10-11: Conference on Bibliographic 
Instruction in Academic Libraries, 
Manhattanville Col., Purchase, N.Y. 
Cospons., METRO. S. Koren, Dir., L. 
Internship Prog., MC, Purchase 10577. 


20-22: Church & Synagogue LA Annual 
Conf., International House, Philadelphia. 
CSLA, Box 1130, Bryn Mawr, PA 19010. 


20-23: American Assn. of Law Libraries, 
Sheraton Boston Hotel, Boston. 


21-25: American Theological LA Annual 
Conf., Calvin Theological Sem., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Rev. E. R. W. Schultz, U. 
Ln., Wilfrid Laurier U., Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada N2L 3C5. 
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22-24: National Ed. Assn. Annual Conf., 
Conv. Ctr., Miami Beach. 





KEYWORD INDEX 


Acad. l. bibliog. instruction June 10-11 
Acad. l. fiscal mgmt. April 19 
Acad. l. orientation May 13-15 
Administrators dvpt. May 9-21 
May 12-14 

Amer. Assn. of Law Ls. June 20-23 
Amer. Booksellers Assn. June 6-9 
Amer. Soc. for Info. Science May 20-22 
Amer. Theological LA June 21-25 
Art and museum Inship. June 1-12 
Automation economics April 25-28 
Book arts May 10-11 
May 10-28 

Catholic LA April 19-22 
Chicanos in children's lit. June 1-8 
Children's literature April 24 
May 1 

May 10-15 

May 14-15 

May 18-22 

Church & Synagogue LA June 20-22 


Computer-based data files retrieval June 1-4 


Connecticut LA April 29-30 
Copyright April 27 
Educating library users June 6-12 
Ed. media April 19 
Florida LA April 21-24 
Government docs. April 23 
Govt. docs. in New York June 3-4 
Idaho LA May 2-4 


Ind. LA-Ind. LTA-Ind. School Lns. Assn. 
Ind. AECT-Ind. Film Coun. April 22-24 
Information Industry Assn. May 10-13 


Latin Amer. l. matls. (SALALM) May 2-6 
Legal reference April 30 
Maine LA May 13-14 
Maryland LA April 29-30 
Massachusetts LA May 10-11 
Media programs May 7-8 
Midwest Acad. Lns. Conf. May 6-8 
Mid-West Chinese Amer. Lns. Assn. May 8 
Montana LA May 6-8 
Montreal Int. Book Fair May 19-23 
Natl. Ctr. for the Study of Coll. 

Bargaining in Higher Ed. April 26-27 
Natl. Ed. Assn. June 22-24 
Natl. Info. Retrieval Colloq. May 5-6 
Natl. Micrographics Assn. April 27 
New England Ed. Media Assn. May 6-8 
New Hampshire L. Council May 17-18 
New Jersey LA May 5-9 
New York L.A./School L. 

Media Section April 29-May 1 
On-line bibliographic systems April 30 
Oregon LA April 29-May 1 
Popular Culture Assn. April 22-24 
Private press books May 10-11 
Rhode Island LA May 20 
School l. media education June 6-12 
Special LA June 6-10 
Storytelling May 15 
Tennessee LA April 15-17 
Typography May 10-28 


Vermont LA-Vt. L. Trustee Assn.-Vt. 


Ed. Media Assn. May 26-28 
Washington LA May 5-8 
Women’s history April 22-23 
Wyoming LA April 25-27 
Young adults April 30-May 1 
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BOOK 
BOOK BUDGET SHRINKING? 


we have a solution- 


ux rorem 





LOSSES GROWING? 


The Gaylord/Magnavox 
Book Security 


System 


We don't pretend to be able to put more dollars into your book budget, 
but we can help make the dollars you have go farther by reducing your 
book losses. 


Gaylord/Magnavox, two leading names in libraries and electronics, 
have teamed to produce the latest in detection systems featuring: 


POSITIVE DETECTION — when the system sounds you can be confi- 
dent that a book which could have been lost forever has been saved. 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE ALARMS —virtually free from the trouble- 
some false alarms which erode staff confidence and embarrass patrons. 


CONVERTIBILITY —can operate either as a By-Pass System or as a 
Full Circulation System. 


Write today for a complete description of the newest and finest in Book 
Security Systems, designed to increase your book budget by reducing 
your book losses. 
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SYRACUSE, NY 13201 e STOCKTON, CA 95208 
CIRCLE 157 ON READER CARD 


QUALITY... INNOVATION... PRACTICAL LIBRARY EXPERIENCE 


Littleton Wins Big Prize 
Ford Block Busts His Own Budget 
Yarrow Sticks Fall at Library of Congress 


Colorado System Wins 
School Media Title 


Littleton (Colorado) Public Schools 
has been awarded top prize in the fourth 
annual School Library Media Program 
of the Year competition sponsored by 
the American Association of School Li- 
brarians and the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Companies. A $5,000 cash prize 
accompanies the award, which honors a 
U.S. school system for providing exem- 
plary library media programs at the ele- 
mentary level. 

Three National Finalists, each of 
which will receive a citation, are Chula 
Vista (Calif.) City School District; St. 
Helena (Calif.) Unified School District; 
and Stamford (Conn.) Public Schools. 

Hal Lord, director of media services 
at Littleton, told AL he was surprised 
but pleased that Littleton won the 
award. He expects that the prize money, 
divided among the district’s media cen- 


The School Library Media Program of the Year is in the Littleton, Colorado, 
Public Schools. These Photos by David Ake of Littleton show some of 
the prize-winning program's activities at the Laura Ingalls Wilder 
Elementary School. 
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ters, will be used to further develop the 
prize-winning program. Lord, a librarian 
and media specialist who has been in 
the Littleton district for fourteen years, 
attributes Littleton's "very strong pro- 
gram" in large part to the librarians and 
media people who have worked together 
with a commitment to a unified, coor- 
dinated approach to media services. 

In announcing the award winners, 
AASL President Judith Letsinger and 
Britannica President Charles Swanson 
explained, "It is apparent that in each 
of the four winning systems the services 
and activities of its school library media 
centers are regarded as an essential part 
of the total instructional program. There 
is administrative and community com- 
mitment not only to support but to en- 
hance and expand the media services 
and programs which have now become 
indispensable to American education." 

A selection committee made up of 
AASL members chose the winners, who 





will receive the awards during the spring 
at ceremonies in the four winning school 
districts. 


Birmingham's Cody Cited by AASL 

In another AASL competition, Wil- 
mer S. Cody, superintendent of the Bir- 
mingham (Alabama) City School Sys- 
tem, has won the 1976 Distinguished 
Library Service Award for School Ad- 
ministrators, The American Association 
of School Librarians will present the 
citation during the Centennial Confer- 
ence. 


Good News: Four Library 
Programs Become Unglued 
from Ford Block Program 


[ALA Washington Office.] A few of 
the blocks had tumbled out of President 
Ford's consolidated block grant for edu- 
cation by the time he submitted it to 
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SO years ago, we got our start supplying book. jacket 
covers to libraries. The more our business Srew, the more We 
realized how dependent it was on yours. 
: So, we began poking our noses into every phase of; 
library operations. Watching, asking, learning. We gained ar i: 
understanding of library people, library needs, library 
_ patrons, and different types of libraries. 
7 We uncovered needs, added and invented new 
- products and services, improved old ones, and in time becam 
. committed to an idea...of being the finest, most knowledge- : 
~ able, most complete single source of supply for libraries. 1 
That's why today, we offer quality Supplies and 
equiprnent for virtually every library need. Attractive, durabl 
furniture for every nook and cranny. Book services (aca Luis i- 
. tion, leasing, continuations and technical) for eve ry tyy Be 
| library. Recordings, book PLEASE SEND THIS COUPON OR WRITE TO. 
cataloging, book ordering | BRODARTINC, Dept. A46 
Systems, and superb service | Wieman Avenue 
| on everything we do. | Servis HeconingsProgain Ruine 
| Because we are a, ; LSeppesU Equipment, Lam particularly interested 
company that believesthe | wae 
measure of howwellwedo i mue 
_ our job, is how well we | nery/Onganization 
help you do yours. B | Adamss 
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Congress in March—and within two more 
weeks, the Administration’s budget of- 
fice had even stuck in recommended 
funding for two of the four library pro- 
grams being freed of the competitive 
and uncertain monolithic approach to 
education. The funding is at 1976 levels. 


As explained in a Presidential Mes- 
sage (H. Doc. 94-386) accompanying 
the Administration’s “Financial Assis- 
tance for Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act” (HR 12196) introduced 
by Rep. Albert Quie (R-Minn), the con- 
solidation now includes 24 categorical 
aid programs—not 27 as had been pre- 
viously announced. 

One major program deleted from the 
block grant proposal was aid to public 
libraries (Library Services and Con- 
struction Act—LSCA), with $59,749,000 
being recommended by the Administra- 
tion. In a related development, the 
House on February 17 passed HR 
11233, extending LSCA for five years, 
by the resoundingly favorable vote of 
378 to 7. Pending final Congressional 
action, LSCA is subject to a one-year 
extension for FY 1977 under Section 
414(a) of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act. 

The Administration is recommending 
$9,975,000 for another program no 
longer part of the block grant: aid to 
college libraries (Higher Education Act, 
Title II-A). The Administration plans to 
request a one-year extension of the Col- 
lege Library Assistance program, in 
sharp contrast to the January budget 
documents which listed aid to college li- 
braries under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Block Grant, with 
zero funding, and to HR 11939, the 
Administration’s “Higher Education 
Amendments of 1976,” which calls for 
repeal of Title II. 

Two additional library-related provi- 
sions of the Higher Education Act, Li- 
brary Training and Research (Title II- 
B) and Undergraduate Instructional 
Equipment and Materials (Title VI-A), 
were deleted from the block grant, but 
the Administration does not plan to re- 
quest funds for them. 


Programs remaining in the consoli- 
dated education block grant are Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education ( includ- 
ing school library resources), Education 
for the Handicapped, Adult Education 
and Vocational Education. Seventy-five 
percent of a state’s allocation under the 
proposed block grant must be spent on 
the educationally deprived and handi- 
capped. Vocational education programs 
must receive continued support. What- 
ever is left could be used for school li- 
brary resources, textbooks, educational 
materials and equipment, guidance, 
counseling and testing, or for any other 
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purpose for which funds could have 
been used under the consolidated pro- 
ams. 

Since the Administration's bill is not 
likely to be enacted into law by this 
Congress, USOE has reported $137,- 
330,000 for FY 1978 to continue the 
existing Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act Title IV-B program, which 
includes school library resources. 


Criticism Helped 

The modification of the proposed ed- 
ucation block grant by the Administra- 
tion is an indication of the extent of the 
criticism received since the program was 
first outlined, and the elimination of the 
public and college library programs 
from it is one of the most significant of 
the changes made. 


LC Staff Flux Rivals 
Changes of | Ching 


Why was the Library of Congress 
sending us The Book of Changes, we 
puzzled recently. But on closer examina- 
tion, the huge package turned out to be 
an ll-page press release with photo- 
graphs, describing the major personnel 
reassignments being made under Librar- 
ian Daniel Boorstin's administration, all 
effective April 12. 

The moves are bold and, in some in- 
stances, indicate complex reorganization. 
Naturally, a few grumbles have been 
heard along with praise for Dr. Boor- 
stin's rapid-fire program “to strengthen 
the Library and improve services." The 
reassignments might also be seen as an 
interim measure pending the long-range 
findings of the Task Force on Goals, Or- 
ganization, and Planning that will help 
review the state of the Library. (AL, 
March, pp. 140, 145). 

To fully understand the changes, one 
must read the book (Press Release No. 
76-16), with its many pages of bio- 
graphical background, or at least wait 
for the movie; space here permits little 
more than an enumeration: 

e Joseph H. Howard is the new direc- 
tor of the Processing Department. 

€ The director of the Administrative 
Department will be Edmond L. Apple- 
baum. 

e A new post combining responsibili- 
ties for building planning and space 
management will be assumed by Paul L. 
Berry. 

e F. E. Croxton will head one of two 
departments created from the present 
Reference Department, namely Reader 
Services, comprising the General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography, Stack and Read- 
er, Loan, Serial, Science and Technol- 
ogy, Blind and Physically Handicapped, 








and Federal Research Divisions. The 
second new department, Research, con- 
taining the Music, Geography and Map, 
Manuscript, Prints and Photographs, 
Rare Book and Special Collections, 
Slavic, Orientalia, and Latin American, 
Portuguese and Spanish Divisions, will 
be headed by Alan M. Fern. 

e Appointed as special assistants in 
the Office of the Librarian are: Donald 
C. Curran, special assistant for manage- 
ment; Robert W. Hutchison, special as- 
sistant for personnel management; and 
Henriette Avram, special assistant for 
network planning. 

e Personnel services officer, handling 
the functions, with modifications, of the 
current position of director of personnel, 
will be Glen A. Zimmerman. 

e Frazer G. Poole will direct a Na- 
tional Preservation and Restoration Pro- 
gram. 


A Few Surprises 

All personnel, of course, were from 
within the Library; but a few of the 
changes seemed to indicate brand new 
career directions for some. To a degree, 
the reassignments reflect a management 
philosophy of top-level versatility 
through rotation, which LC has prac- 
ticed more frequently at its lower execu- 
tive levels, notably in the "Special Re- 
cruit" intern program. 

To this observer, among the most 
noteworthy developments are: the me- 
teoric rise of mild-mannered but com- 
petent Joseph Howard to the top of the 
technical services world; the impetus to 
LC's bibliographic outreach suggested 
by Ms. Avram's new assignment; and a 
new chance for cultural and humanistic 
aspects of the Library to flourish under 





Witty, well schooled, and humanities 
minded, Alan Fern will help balance the 
warm blooded functions of LC against 
those vital but technically oriented roles in 
which the Library has invested heavily of 
late. He heads the new Department of Re- 
search, which does not include the Sci- 
ence and Technology Division. 
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` former Prints and Photographs Division 


Chief Alan Fern, an art historian and, 
not long ago, whiz kid from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. —A.P. 


Madison Bldg. in LC's Bag 


Use of the James Madison Memorial 
Building as a third Library of Congress 
building—and not as a House office 
building—became virtually a sure thing 
as the bill authorizing an additional $33 
million to complete the building was 
signed by President Ford on February 
27 to become Public Law 94-918. À 
joint resolution making supplemental 
appropriations for the $33 million was 
also signed. 


LC Thomas Jefferson Bldg? 


In another development related to 
the House of LC, the Annex Building, 
located across the street from the main 
library building, would be called the Li- 
brary of Congress Thomas Jefferson 
Building, according to legislation (S. 
2920 and HR 11712) introduced in both 
the House and Senate at the suggestion 
of Librarian Daniel J. Boorstin. 


Artist: Great American Libraries 


Widely respected West Coast art- 
ist Keith Crown, a professor at the 
USC School of Fine Arts, Los An- 
geles, always paints at the site of his 
subject. When at work on the AL 
cover, visitors to the Huntington 
were curious about his activities. 
AL offers Crown's own explanation 
of the painting's composition: 

"[In painting,] I try to create a 
new image compounded of a va- 
riety of the most salient aspects of . 
the subject, its environment, and 
my personal observations about its 
purpose and importance. . . . This 
painting is typical of one type of 
composition I enjoy in which the 
viewer is led upward through a se- 
ries of horizontals. This idea seemed 
perfect for the Huntington and its 
environs, which stress the horizon- 
tal. For some reason I'm not aware 
of, thé fountain seemed a symbol 
for the whole enterprise out there— 
a symbol I repeated, and crowned 
the whole effort with. A rather ob- 
vious bisymmetry, which I avoid in 
my work, seemed a part—an impor- 
tant part—of the physiognomy, like 
a too-big nose of the place, and per- 
sisted in all my versions. 

"I hoped then and now that [the] 
painting would at first read as a sort 
of single unified design, which, on 
closer examinations, proves to be a 
series of related studies of the build- 
ing and its environment." 
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FOSSILS Magazine isliterally the only popular 
publication in the world that is devoted en- 
tirely to the history of living things on earth. 
As such, it is a must for libraries that have 
collections dealing with paleontology, biol- 


FOSSILS tells how life began and evolved... 
and how the earth has changed through the 
ages. Every issue contains at least 112 pages 
of articles and pictorial features telling how 
today’s scientists interpret the fossil record. 
Every issue takes readers on a fascinating 
voyage back through time, showing them in 
vivid detail the surprising creatures and 
strange worlds of past ages. 


FOSSILS is authoritative, yet easy to read. 
Every issue combines scientific accuracy and 
importance with readability—because pro- 
fessional scientists work closely with profes- 
sional writers in preparing every article. The 
reading level is Junior High School to Adult... 
and younger readers will gain much from 
simply looking at all the beautiful pictures. 


Elegant fossils are embossed 
on the covers of all issues. 






Send PURCHASE ORDER or this coupon to: 


O11 Year $12 


l enclose $ 





C ee A _________ ADDRESS . 
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FOSSILS 


The world's first and only magazine for everybody who wants to know 
more about the 3-1/2-billion-year history of life on earth. 
Subscribe now and receive a beautiful reference chart as a bonus. 





ogy, geology, evolution and related subjects. 


CHART SHOWING THE GEOLOGICAL TIME SCALE 
AND THE HISTORY OF LIFE ON EARTH. 


e This is the finest chart of its kind, created for FOSSILS 
and now available nowhere else. Later this year, 
this chart will sell for $6 in museum shops, but it's 
yours now with our compliments when you sub- 
scribe to FOSSILS today. 


FOSSILS MAGAZINE P.O. Dox 3518, San Diego, California 92103 


[12 Years $21 (You Save $3) 


"We do not bill subscribers because this would add several dollars to the cost 
of a subscription. Our subscribers tell us they prefer the lowest possible price instead 


FOSSILS is published quarterly (in April, July. October ond January) 








FOSSILS is an outstanding reference source 
and teaching aid. Every issue mokes inform- 
ation accessible to students ond general 
readers that has hitherto been available 
only in scholarly journols. In addition, articles 
contain extensive glossaries and bibliogro- 
phies...and a complete index is published 
annually. 


FOSSILS is one of the world’s most beautiful 
magazines. There are more than 100 draw- 
ings, Paintings, photographs and maps in 
every issue—and more than 60% ore printed 
in brilliant color. The cover issue is approxi- 
mately three times as heavy and durable as 
the average magazine cover..and every 
cover is embossed with a beautiful fossil 
motif. 


















FOSSILS gives you a money-back guarantee. 
If you are not pleased with the first issue, you 
may return it and receive a full refund. 

















-.. SPECIAL BONUS 
9" FOR SUBSCRIBING NOW 
—A 4-FOOT FULL-COLOR REFERENCE 





















[13 Years $29 (You Save $7) 
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The steadily increasing amount and variety of nonprint material sometimes seems indigestible. 


The Booklist can make it more palatable. 


More than 1,200 nonprint items per year are now covered: 

Filmstrips and 16mm films 

e Audiocassettes, records and slide sets 

e Videocassettes, multimedia kits, traveling educational exhibits 

e Special cross-media lists including transparencies, 8mm loops, charts, games and other media 


The Booklist, in addition to its own full-time staff, uses the services of scores of media consultants to 


bring its readers descriptive critical annotations with age-level suggestions, comparisons with 
similar items, and bibliographic data for identifying and buying. 


The Booklist, of course, continues to cover books. 


Its full-time reviewing staff, assisted by carefully selected librarians and subject specialists, 
evaluates more than 18,000 books per year and recommends more than 3,800: 

e Books for children, young adults and adults 

e Fiction, nonfiction, paperbacks 


Bibliographies of U.S. government publications and of books in languages other than English are 
other popular and useful features. 

Also, there is the vitally important reference and subscription books reviews section prepared by 
the ALA Reference and Subscription Books Review Committee. 

Print or nonprint, all items are reviewed with the reliability that has gained The Booklist 

its fine reputation and its wide readership in nearly 36,000 public and school libraries and 
media centers and in more than 2,600 college and university libraries. 

So, if you find it bewildering to choose among the thousands of books and nonprint materials on 
the market, join the ranks of those who let The Booklist come to their aid. Subscribe now. 


Let The Booklist be your Hero. 


23 issues for just $20 


American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
















ALA BALLOTS: A NEW PROPOSAL 


by George Piternick 
It’s not always who knows you, but where you land at random. 


Determined to reduce the influence 
of ballot position and alphabetization on 
the outcome of its elections, ALA enact- 
ed a bylaw in 1971 which called for 
the printing of candidates names on 
ballots in random order. Four Council 
elections have taken place since adop- 
tion of the bylaw, and the question 
arises: How effective was this random 
arrangement? 

The first Council election, in 1972, 
involved three separate elections with 


confirm these findings; rank correlations 
between position on ballot and number 
of votes received were significant at the 
95% level or higher in all three elec- 
tions. 


Popularity Outweighs Position 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
ballot position is not the only factor af- 
fecting election, nor is it necessarily the 
most important. Well known and widely 
admired candidates appear to get elect- 


To remove this position advantage 
would require a more thorough ran- 
domization of the candidate list, Ideally, 
each elector should have a unique bal- 
lot, with the candidate positions deter- 
mined by a random process. The idea 
is ludicrous, infeasible, and would very 
rapidly reach a point of diminishing re- 
turns. A small and fairly simple first 
step, however, might pay off handsome- 
ly: to use a random-order ballot as now 
prescribed, but one prepared in four 
versions, with each quarter of the bal- 
lot appearing in a different position in 
the four versions. Schematically, in an 
election with 100 candidates, positions 
would be assigned randomly as follows: 


three lists of candidates and presents ed whatever their position on the bal- pura Nro 
complications. The next three elections, lot. In 1973, the Council member elect- B 26-50 
however, lend themselves to a simple ed with the highest number of votes was C 51-75 
analysis, the results of which may pro- in the very bottom quarter of the ballot D 76-100 


vide interest, surprise, or suggestions for 
further improvement. A bylaw violation 
in the 1975 election, whatever its cause, 


and in 1974, in the third quarter. 
But ballot position obviously does 
have a telling effect, and this effect is 


Ballots would be printed in four ver- 
sions: 


provides an opportunity to compare di- strongest at the tail end of the list of A B C D 
rectly. the results of listing candidates — those elected, where only a very few B C D A 
the old and new ways. votes separate winners from losers. C D A B 

The table shows results of the three Whether the ballot is arranged by lot D A B C 


Position 
on 
ballot 


1973 
Number 


ALA Council Members Elected 1973-75 


1974 
96 Number 


Number 


1975 Total 


Number 


44.0 ; 10 
26.0 i ; 7 
14.0 


Top quarter 11 


2nd quarter 6.5* 


3rd quarter 3.5* 
Bottom quarter 4 


Total 25 


16.0 
100 


27 


*Half-values result when an elected member is on the borderline between two quarters. 


elections. There can be little doubt that 
position on the ballot does affect chances 
for election. Thirty-three of the 78 
Council members (42% ) successful in 
the three elections had been listed in 
the top quarters of their ballots, and 
23 of them (3096) were in the second 
quarter. In all, 71.8% of elected Coun- 
cil members had been listed in the top 
half of their ballots, Past this point it 
didn't seem to matter much; equal but 
smaller numbers were elected from the 
third and bottom quarters. Calculated 
coefficients of rank-order correlation 





George Piternick is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia School of 
Librarianship. 








(1973 and 1974) or in alphabetical 
order (1975) makes no perceptible dif- 
ference in the pattern of preference for 
those first listed (Chi square — 2.55; 
d£. 6). 

Intrinsically, to elect many Council 
members as if by a throw of dice is no 
less outrageous than electing them by 
the initial letters of their surnames. 
All the random-order provision accom- 
plishes is to allow the Zylches of the 
library world a chance, now and again, 
of getting listed in front of the Aabak- 
kens. To this extent, one might say 
that the random-order provision has 
been successful. But the reality of ad- 
vantage by ballot position has not been 
minimized in any way. 


Each elector would receive one of the 
four versions of the ballot, which would 
be distributed in as random a fashion as 
feasible. The booklet of biographical in- 
formation and statements of candidates’ 
positions could be identical for all elec- 
tors, and in alphabetical order for ease 
of reference. It need not be physically 
attached, as now, to the ballot. 

This proposal obviously does not con- 
stitute a perfect solution, and its theo- 
retical advantages might be somewhat 
vitiated by such practical factors as geo- 
graphical arrangement of mailing lists. 
But it would seem to be comparatively 
inexpensive, and would go a long way 
toward equalizing every candidate's 
chances. g 
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Alive, Well, and Screaming at Karl Nyren 


Karl Nyren should be ashamed! What a 
rum, mischief-making trick to imply (“ALA 
Midwinter: Association Dynamics," LJ/SLJ 
Hotline, Feb. 2, 1976) that Treasurer Frank 
Sessa is smugly licking his chops over hav- 
ing led the parent organization back to 
fiscal health by "killing off" small divisions 
whose members talk back. 

Besides, he's dead wrong—at least so far 
as “YA librarians” are concerned, though 
we are fewer in numbers across the country 
than some other identifiable groups. 

In size, the Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion survived ALA’s recent drastic dues re- 
structuring with six units now having more 
members and six units having fewer mem- 
bers than we do. Fiscally, however, we are 
one of five out of thirteen divisions not re- 
quiring an ALA subsidy during the transi- 
tion period. In fact, we are currently oper- 
ating with a modest surplus. Last Septem- 
ber six new committees were constituted 
and, for the first time in its existence, the 
YASD could afford a four-fifths time execu- 
tive secretary not responsible to any other 
unit; at Midwinter a 1976-77 budget was 
approved by the Board, allowing for her 
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full-time employment and further expan- 
sion of activities; YASD committees con- 
tinue annually to generate much-demanded 
lists of best books and selected films for 
young adults; a manual for community ser- 
vices to young adults published in 1975 is 
already earning royalties for the unit; and a 
“Survival Kit” for young adult librarians 
and other relevant products are nearing 
publication, including a massive, founda- 
tion research work. 

Finally, a hardworking YASD Member- 
ship Promotion Committee, constituted only 
last August, has just produced and widely 
mailed a fetching YASD recruitment packet: 
hence our concern over Hotline's misinfor- 
mation and our hope that you will help 
correct the record to show that young adult 
librarians and the YASD are alive, well, 
and screaming at Karl Nyren for sloppy re- 
porting—if not meanness. 

HELEN Kreicu, President, ALA Young 
Adult Services Division, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


Another Great American Library 


In your series of covers for AL featuring 
great American libraries, I wonder if you 


k may not be in Jane's Fighting Ships, but í 


- a little-known piece of nautical history has 
come to light in ALA's Centennial year. With 


the help of many librarians across the 


country, AL has tracked down a ship as elusive 


as the Flying Dutchman-the S.S. ALA. 


The search began quietly over a year ago, 
-.. when Princeton alumnus Sam Dodd sent an 
. intriguing note to University Librarian William j 





are planning to include the Caroliniana Li- 
brary at the University of South Carolina? 
This is the first separate college library 
building in the nation and was completed 
on the campus of the South Carolina Col- 
lege in 1840. Another remarkable thing 
about the building is that it was built with 
public funds. Its exquisite reading room—a 
replica of Bullfinch’s in the Library of Con- 
gress—is filled with the University’s South 
Caroliniana Collection. . . . 

EsTELLENE P. WALKER, Librarian, 

South Carolina State Library, 

Columbia 


We regret that our "Great American Li- 
braries" cover series can't include all the 
notable libraries in our land, but cost-con- 
sciousness has forced us to limit the number 
of commissioned paintings to five. The 
choice of libraries for the January-May 
cover series was made upon the basis of the 
recommendations of a special ad hoc com- 
mittee of ALA's Library History Round 
Table, chaired by George S. Bobinski. We 
greatly appreciate their time and effort in 
helping us with a difficult selection. —Ed. 


The Lady Was A Tramp Steamer: The Good Ship ALA 





Dix. “In 1933,” Dodd wrote, “I sailed from 


» 
j 


— Rotterdam to New York on the S.S. ALA... . 
Her name plate in the officers’ saloon read, ~ / 
- as well as I can remember": 
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This ship is christened 


ALA 


in recognition of the work done 
by the American Library Association 
for our soldiers in France. 
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No Truth in Bird's Word 


I have just looked through the March 
issue of American Libraries and may I com- 
pliment you on it. I notice a remarkable 
change in orientation of one of your articles 
—a new format and a restrained scholarly 
style. Mind you, I was a bit disturbed as I 
read the article at the inclusion of the re- 
sults of tests of statistical significance in the 
text instead of in footnotes. Moreover, the 
abbreviated citations seemed inadequate in 
number and would more properly have ap- 
peared not in the text but in a list of refer- 
ences at the end of the article. Nevertheless, 
as a first step towards a new kind of Amer- 
ican Libraries marked by high seriousness 
of subject, gravity of tone, and meticulous- 
ness of scholarship it is most commendable. 
I trust that the word of the song of the bird 
(raven?!) has no truth in it and that work 
of such style and quality will increasingly 
find space in your pages. 

W. Boyo RAvwanp, Editor, The 
Library Quarterly, University of 
Chicago 

YThe text is taken, I assume, from Poe [1]. The 


Printer's mark on the left is possibly that of Wiley 
and that on the right of Putnam or vice versa. 


References: 1. Poe, Edgar Allen. The Raven and 
Other Poems. New York: Wiley and Putnam, 1845. 


A Moonlighting Member 


After looking over the well qualified can- 
didates for the ALA presidency, I find that 


AL was not able to discover the exact 
wording of the original plaque, but we've 
unearthed a photo and the following brief 
history, thanks to the combined efforts of 
Flora Colton, ALA Headquarters librarian, 
Maynard Brichford, U. of Illinois archivist, 
Harry R. Skallerup, associate librarian, U.S. 


Naval Academy, and James J. Foster, 
reference librarian, U. of Baltimore: 


only one truly represents the spirit of the 
changes advocated by the long and expen- 
sive self-studies called ACONDA and ANA- 
CONDA. That is why I've adopted as my 
slogan for approaching the annual ALA 
ballot: Oh-o-oh. What a little MOON light 
could do. 


Gerard R. SurELps, State University 
of New York at Buffalo 


Where There's a Collection, 
There's Fire Prevention 


Regarding a "Fireman's Appeal to Li- 
brarians" (Jan, p. 25), I would like to 
draw attention to the Fire Protection Col- 
lection at the Brooklyn Public Library, 
which was set up to help spread knowledge 
about the vital field of fire prevention. 
This collection was started in 1957 with a 
nucleus of over two hundred books and 
five thousand bulletins, brochures, and 
pamphlets which were presented to the li- 
brary by N.Y.C. Fire Captain Martin Chay- 
ette. Captain Chayette used his own time 
and money to gather available literature 
from equipment manufacturers, insurance 
companies, and fire departments, assembling 
a fine base for the library to build upon. 
Since that time, the collection has grown 
considerably in size and scope. It is now 
an integral part of the Science and Industry 
Division at the Ingersoll Library at Grand 
Army Plaza, Brooklyn. . . . 

Water Worrr, Chief, Science and 
Industry Division, Brooklyn Public 
Library, New York 


Misplaced Cooperation 


It is difficult for me to understand how 
we as librarians can ask for cooperation and 
help with our problems from others when 
we give ourselves such unnecessary prob- 
lems as the one presented in the February 
issue of American Libraries. 

The index for volume 6 is included in the 
issue on pages 108A-108G. Fine. However, 
if you remove (tear out) these pages, you 
also, in effect, remove pages 71-76. You 
either have to keep up with these pages, 
tip them back in, or bind vol. 6 next year. 
It would have been very simple to place 
the index in the center of the journal for 
easy removal. 


ALICE Ricamon, Librarian, North 
Carolina Central University, Durham 


Alice Richmond's point is well taken. There 
were some last-minute technical difficulties 
which left us with the choice: place the 
index where it was, or delay it at least an- 
other month. We're bound to do better 
next year. —Ed. 





Correction 


An error appeared last month on page 
114, under “Black History Month.” The 
next-to-last sentence of paragraph two 
should read: Eliza Atkins Gleason, the first 
Black person to receive a library doctorate, 
wrote her 1941 dissertation on “The South- 
ern Negro and the Public Library.” 


—— eee 


The S. S. ALA was a “Hog Islander,” one of hundreds 


of freighters mass-produced in 1916-1921 at Hog Island, 


Pa. The U.S. Shipping Board kept it in freight service 
until 1933, when it was bought by American Diamond 


Lines. In 1935, its name was changed to “The Black 


Condor.” With the ship’s sale to the British in 1941, AL’s 


`? 


is unknown. 


search dead-ends; whether or not it saw WW II action 


While plying through choppy reference waters, James 
Foster discovered two smaller vessels, of later origin, 
named ALA. He asks, “Have you any notion why 
: steamships would be named ALA?” We suspect that 
| they, too, were named as tributes to ALA's library war 


i , service. Does any reader know more? 


—M J.M. 
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This 3M Brand Microfilm Reader/Printer 
not only makes dry copies from microfilm in seconds. 


It can even make you a member of the ALA. 


In support of the 
American Library Association's 
centennial membership 
promotion, 3Ms Microfilm Products 
Division is awarding one 
free personal ALA membership 
to each library that purchases 
one or more 3M Brand Microfilm 
Reader/Printers during the 
effective period February 15 to 
May 15, 1976. 

Choose from six models: 
The 500C-EC, 500CT, 500F, 
500M, 500-PS, 600* All our micro- 
film reader/printers reproduce 
completely dry copies. All 


of the fw a nner 
i We salute th 

chemicals are AMERICAN f 

contained in ASSOCIATION 

the paper 1876-1976 


and developed Promoting Excellence in Library Service 


*Does not apply to 400 Series. 


by heat so there are no 
chemicals or toners to mix. No 
mess or fuss. 

Our Model 500F produces 
completely dry 812" x 11" 
prints in seconds from various size 
microfiche. And it has inter- 
changeoble mognification lenses 
to handle a variety of microfilm 
reductions from both source 
document or COM generated film. 

Our 500M features a 
motorized film drive with variable 
speed control that lets you 
scan and view microfilm images 
...Or speed through 100 feet 
of film in just seconds. 

Our newest model is the 
3M Brand 600C Reader/Printer. 
It has a large 14" x 18" screen 
that can display two 812" x 11" 


Microfilm Systems 
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documents simultaneously. And 
it accepts new 3M leaderless Easy 
Load film cartridges, as well 

as standard 3M cartridges. 
Variable print lengths can be 
produced from 6" to 18" long on 
either 844" or 11" width paper. 

In addition, all cartridge 
models are available with 
an odometer index for use with 
older, uncoded microfilm 
materials. 

For more information 
about our reader/printers and 
free ALA membership offer, 
contact your local authorized 
3M Microfilm Products Sales 
Representative. Or write: 
3M Company, Microfilm Products 
Division, Library Systems 220-9E, 
3M Center, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 
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Is Brazilian Bookdealer Susan Bach Still in Business? 
Answers to This and Other Questions on OCLC, FTC, and ALA Employment Policies 


Q. As chairperson of the Subcommittee on Library/ 
Book Dealer/Publisher Relations of the Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library Materials (SAL- 
ALM), I’m concerned about rumors saying that the firm 
Susan Bach of Rio de Janeiro is no longer in business. 
Quite the contrary is true. Dr. Bach has been and re- 
mains one of the foremost Latin American bookdealers. 
. Can you help us correct this misinformation? Peter T. 
Johnson, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


A. We checked with Susan Bach herself, who told us 
_ that she is still very much in business at Rua Cosme Velho, 
800, Rio de Janeiro, ZC-01, and that she expects to sell 
Brazilian books and periodicals to U.S. libraries “as long 
as | can physically manage to walk, read, and write— 
there is no date known as yet!" 


Q. Have any libraries currently accessing OCLC (or 
even OCLC itself) done studies or published articles on 
present and/or possible future public service uses (e.g., 
reference, interlibrary loan, etc.) of the OCLC data base? 
Nancy H. Marshall, University of Wisconsin Memorial 
Library, Madison 


A. We went straight to the expert—the Ohio College 
Library Center (OCLC)—for your answer. OCLC Editor 
Philip Schieber confirmed our preliminary search find- 
ings, saying that “the bulk of studies published by librar- 
ians participating in the OCLC system have dealt mainly 
with internal operations such as the effects of OCLC’s on- 
line union catalog and shared cataloging system on a 
library’s cataloging department.” He added that “OCLC is 
not aware of any articles devoted to studies or research 
about present or possible future public service uses of 
its on-line union catalog and shared cataloging system. 
However, OCLC is developing an interlibrary loan com- 
munications subsystem and a public services subsystem, 
and the adoption of these services by participating li- 
braries is bound to produce an increasing number of 
studies related to your question. 

"One aspect of the OCLC system which has received 


little attention so far but seems destined to have inter- 
esting long range effects on how library patrons use and 
view their libraries is that an increasing number of li- 
braries are placing their terminals ‘out front’ for patrons 
to use," Schieber continued. “Last year with LSCA III 
grant funds from the State Library of Ohio, OCLC placed 
cathode ray tube terminals in the public service areas of 
Seven academic and public libraries in Ohio, and patrons 
were invited to use terminals to look for books. OCLC 
wanted to find out if patrons could indeed use an OCLC 
terminal and if they would accept a computerized catalog. 

"Results thus far have been encouraging. Most patrons 
found the terminal easy to use, and even junior high 
school students were able to locate bibliographic rec- 
ords. While this study involved only a small sample of 
patrons out there in Libraryland, it provided interesting 
glimpses into what information scientists call the ‘human 
interface, and what some OCLC people call the library 
of the future. The study also involved a computer an- 
alysis of message traffic on the public service terminals. 
The final report for this study probably will be released 
by OCLC and the State Library within several months." 


Q. Our competent and popular town librarian has 
been dismissed, without stated cause, by the board of 
trustees. What ALA materials or guidelines are there 
for such a situation and what formal recourses do we, 
as citizens, have to oppose this action? Anonymous 
(name on file) 


A. "Security of Employment in Libraries" is a policy 
statement adopted by the American Library Association's 
policy-making body, its Council, in 1974. Replacing an 
earlier policy on tenure, this statement reads in part: 
"Security of employment means that, following the 
satisfactory completion of a probationary period, the em- 
ployment of a librarian under permanent appointment 
carries with it an institutional commitment to continuous 
employment. Professional competence, in accordance 
with the aims and objectives of librarianship and the 
official policies of the library's governing board, should 
be the criteria for acceptable performance for a librarian 
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ACTION LINE welcomes questions on library-related matters 
from librarians, library support staff, publishers, authors, and 
users. Questions selected for publication will be those consid- 
ered the most timely and representative of reader concerns. 
We are now able to acknowledge receipt of questions and 
either return or refer those queries not chosen for the column. 
Restrictions: ACTION LINE cannot accept questions which are 
personal in nature; e.g., those dealing with particular employer| 
employee relations. Limitations on staff time also preclude an- 
Swering consumer complaints about the service of publishers or 
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other commercial firms (with the exception of ALA), as well as 
requests for comparative evaluation and reviews (see also more 
detailed announcement in AL, September, p. 461). How to Send 
Questions: Type (double-space) your questions on an 815" by 
11" sheet of paper with the clear heading, ACTION LINE, and 
your full name, position, address, and telephone number. If the 
name is not to be published, tell us, and we'll print only your 
initials and state. Send all queries (no phone calls, please) to 
ACTION LINE, American Libraries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. ACTION LINE is edited by Barbara Jacobs. 
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Action Line (Cont.) 

with permanent appointment, who shall not b 

ated without adequate cause, and then only af : . 

accorded due process." The complete state rules effective February 2 regarding 

been sent to you. mail order apply to book publishers, reprint publishers, 
A possible recourse is the ALA Program of Action for etc.? .. . Am I correct in assuming that these regula- 

Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry, a program concerned tions will apply to prepaid book orders? Ernest Perez, 

with formal complaints in the areas of tenure, status, Librarian, The Houston Chronicle, Texas 

fair employment practices, due process, ethical prac- 

tices, and the principles of intellectual freedom. Library 

users as well as librarians, libraries, and trustees may A. Sara Case, associate director of ALA's Washington 


r an opinion as to whether Federal 





either write for more information or file complaints (Re- Office, pointed out that the new FTC regulations on un- 
quests for Action) by contacting the ALA Staff Committee delivered mail-order merchandise do apply to prepaid 
on Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry, 50 E. Huron St., book orders unless part of a book club plan. 
Chicago, IL 60611. Action Line has sent you some ma- “Book clubs," Ms. Case told Action Line, “are covered 
terial which explains the Program in more detail. by another FTC regulation governing negative option 
Some preventive measures you might want to con- sales plans. Journal or magazine subscriptions are also 
sider in the future are set down in certain unofficial exempt for the first shipment, which is covered." 
guidelines published by ALA and its units. The Ameri- She explained the new FTC regulation briefly: “It pro- 


can Library Trustee Association (ALTA) has issued two vides the buyer with a renewable and continuous option 
reprints which might prove helpful (both available for to cancel the order if the seller is unable to ship within 
a small fee from the Order Dept. of ALA): "Securing a a specified time. When shipment is delayed, the seller 
New Library Director" by Andrew Geddes and James must notify the buyer 'clearly and conspicuously without 
Hess; and “The Trustee and Personnel” by Charles Reid prior demand' of an option to consent to a delay or to 


and Irene Gitomer. cancel the order and receive a prompt refund. For orders 

Along those same lines, another ALA unit, the Office prepaid in full or in part, the refund must be provided 
for Library Personnel Resources (OLPR), has a small col- within seven working days, and for credit sales, within 
lection of library personnel policies, manuals, and con- one billing cycle.” For further information, check the Oc- 
tracts. They'll be happy to send you some samples; write tober 22, 1975 Federal Register (pp. 49492-49494), which 
them at 50 E. Huron. contains the FTC regulation. 
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Last year, you didn't have Bruning's OP 10 Contact your local Bruning office for more 
fiche duplicator. This year you do. It's portable, information. Or write Bruning, 1834 Walden 
compact, easy to operate, and delivers up to Office Square, Schaumburg, Illinois 60172. 
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by Mary Jane McKinven 


When American Libraries went snooping for library implications at a 
momentous conference called "Project: Knowledge 2000," it turned up a 
pride of intellectual and policy leaders with more use for libraries 
than they'll ever know, and barely a librarian in the bunch to teach 
them—or to learn what We ought to know about Them (see below). 


ast January, in a little-publicized 
event, 115 of the “best minds" in Amer- 
ica assembled in a Strangelovian setting 
in the Virginia countryside. They had 
been brought there because they were 
"leaders of the world intellectual com- 
munity," or "people who make or di- 
rectly affect policy decisions." Among 
their number were corporate presidents, 
distinguished scientists, public planners, 
economists, publishers, university deans, 
government advisors—and one librarian. 
Their mission—one which will ultimately 
cost three-quarters of a million dollars— 
was to answer a question at the heart of 
librarians’ concerns: 
What will we need to know in the 
next twenty-five years? 
This unorthodox thinktank was the 
first session of Project: Knowledge 2000, 
a Bicentennial event “aimed at achiev- 
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ing a better understanding of our knowl- 
edge needs for the next quarter cen- 
tury.” A brainstorm of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation,* the project consists 
of three 1976 three-day forums to be 
held in Leesburg, Virginia. The two 
sessions to come will be on “The Gen- 
eration of Knowledge,” and “The Com- 
munication of Knowledge.” As an NSF 
official explained, with obvious pride 
and enthusiasm, “This is the only Bi- 
centennial event which is substantive, 


*Project: Knowledge 2000 was conceived 
and largely funded by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation ($336,000) and co-spon- 
sored by the American Revolutionary Bi- 
centennial Administration ($150,000). 
The Xerox Corporation is feeding and 
boarding participants while providing an 
estimated $250,000 worth of communica- 
tions facilities at its training center, 


future-oriented, international, and pub- 
lic-involving. It’s a different kind of 
Bicentennial observance.” 


Intellectual Fission in 
a Modern Monticello 

“We're here to explode the specializa- 
tion of knowledge,” explained one par- 
ticipant, during the kick-off reception. 
Noting our badge, he added that his 
wife was a librarian, and she thought 
the whole thing was nonsense, 

“Knowledge is running loose without 
accountability!” boomed someone be- 
hind us, But as we looked around the 
Piranesi vistas of concrete, it seemed 
that if knowledge was indeed on a ram- 
page, the possibilities of its escape were 
remote. We were, after all, surrounded 
by 2,200 acres of Virginia woods, 
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The long, short, and middle views of Proj- 
ect: Knowledge 2000: The Xerox megalith; 
John Dixon (right), director, Center for a 
Voluntary Society, with the big questions; 
forum members refuel. 





We were standing inside a modern 
Monticello of the corporate mind, the 
brand-new Xerox International Center 
for Training and Management Develop- 
ment. From the air this $58 million 
megalith looks as impregnable as the 
Pentagon, but is considerably more in- 
viting on the ground. The quarters we 
were escorted to in “Red Module 4” 
were cheerful and bright, if uniform. 

For the negt three days, our mornings 
would begin in front of classroom video 
screens, watching a panel of academi- 
cians grapple with such ultimate mul- 
tiple-choice questions as, “What forces 
‘are likely to influence the ways in which 
knowledge is generated, communicated, 
and used in the next twenty-five years?” 
A hundred-odd participants would then 
meet in teams, chew over what the panel 
had said, and send a delegate from each 
team back to the panel for another two- 
hour taped discussion in the afternoon. 
It was a process dreamt of only in a 
system engineer's philosophy. 

Project: Knowledge 2000's architects 


— had seemingly put their faith in the no- 


tion that enough of the *best minds," 
brought together in sufficient quantity, 
would attain critical mass and set off 
some new kind of intellectual fission. To 
control the reaction, however, partici- 
pants had been organized into six ge- 
neric teams, identified as "knowledge 
industries," "higher education," “busi- 
ness," "subnational government," "na- 
tional government," and "public interest 
groups." They had been given the slim- 
mest of directives for an awesome job: 
to define the climate for knowledge in 
the next quarter-century and what kinds 
of knowledge would be needed. It was 
the latter we strained to hear, hoping 
to bring back words from the front for 
librarians: information that would help 
us anticipate and keep pace with the 
knowledge needs of these user groups. 

Over the three days, political, social, 
and economic concerns dominated, for 
the subject was no less than the shape 
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of society to come. This knowledge elite 
did not talk in the argot of librarians, 
about “networks,” “microprocessors,” or 
“NCLIS”; rather, they talked about 
“trade-offs” and “scenarios.” Almost 
nothing was mentioned about the feasi- 
bility of information or knowledge de- 
livery; the forum members of Project: 
Knowledge 2000 were entirely too busy 
trying to decide what to put in informa- 
tion systems in the first place. 

Ideas—and bromides and banalities— 
streaked by faster than atoms in an ac- 
celerator, and were as hard to catch. Yet 
the air was thick with implications for 
library practice and its future. What fol- 
lows is an early alert to librarians, iden- 
tifying, in the broadest sense, some of 
the information needs they will be called 
upon to fulfill in the near future—and 
suggesting some of the informationalist's 
savvy that must be passed on to this 
knowledge elite. 


What We Need to Know 


Since no definition of knowledge had 
been given to the participants as a start- 
ing point, it was to appear in all guises 
in the forum. Knowledge was described, 
at various times, as “a kind of cushion 
against political errors and systems"; "a 
state within the state"; and "the way 
people live and way they feel about ity? 

But after a brief nod at ESP and other 
fringe phenomena, the assumption was 
that knowledge was concrete data. There 
seemed to be a consensus that anything 
else, if not decorative, was certainly 
irrelevant in a world slowly poisoning 
or starving itself to death. One team, 
however, keeping a running tally of the 
time devoted to on-screen discussion of 
the need for knowledge of human val- 
ues, found it only netted five minutes 
out of ninety-three, or .0537634408602 
percent. They then posted a sign which 
read, “Group Six Demands .05374409 
% or Nothing!” 

Throughout the forum, a person’s pro- 
fession would inevitably give rise to spe- 
cific knowledge requests. An economist 
would like more substantial information 
on what brings people into the labor 
force, on price behavior; a doctor would 
like to know what people really want 
in health services. But the most striking 
aspect of knowlege needs singled out 


was that they were predominantly non- 
technological. 

Not that technology was neglected in 
discussion: one moderator remarked 
that they'd set some kind of record when 
the word “technology” hadn't been ut- 
tered for twenty-three minutes. But no 
less than a representative from the 
“business” team (an impressive array of 
corporate brass from the likes of Atlan- 
tic Richfield, GE, Westinghouse and 
Xerox) said that the greatest need was 
not for hard technology, “not the kind 
that makes planes fly higher. We need 
knowledge that deals with the lower 
conditions of human existence, where 
the rubber meets the road.” 

A need for kinds of social—and psy- 
chological-knowledge was articulated 
by all forum groups, regardless of affilia- 
tion, What was fundamentally a plea for 
an understanding of the dynamics of 
social change was voiced as "the under- 
standing to change the balance of pow- 
er”; “the way to reduce need for central 
authority"; "the knowledge how to be 
one world." 

The knowledge industries group, 
whose members included Bud Baker, 
head of Baker and Taylor, Ronnie El- 
dridge, producer of WNET-TV's Wom- 
an Alive!, book publishing executives 
and representatives of thinktanks, had 
drawn up a fairly representative shop- 
ping list of knowledge needs by the end 
of the forum. The needs articulated 
were: 1) knowledge that would increase 
citizen participation; 2) the knowledge 
that would make institutions self-cor- 
rective; 3) the knowledge that would 
establish a relationship between prag- 
matics and ethics; and 4) the means to 
concretize suffering—“numbers are too 
abstract." 

The subnational government group, 
made up of mayors, regional council di- 
rectors, state budget officers and other 
administrators, echoed the need for an 
understanding of social trends. "Funda- 
mentally, we need to know how to make 
democracy work.” The public interest 
group, a team notable for soul and its 
distress over the surreal quality of the 
proceedings, simply asked for informa- 
tion for those who are “done to, done 
for, and done in"—knowledge to em- 
power the powerless. 
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Quite often, the request was for 
knowledge about knowledge use, an- 
swers to questions about incentives. 
"How come better mousetraps don't 
have paths beaten to their doors?" asked 
Donald N. Michael, Center for Research 
on the Utilization of Scientific Knowl- 
edge. "The belief that if you create 
knowledge, it will be used, is simply 
not true," he said—a fact known by any 
librarian at the smallest branch library 
in America. 

Edith Weiner, project director of the 
Trend Analysis Program, Institute of 
Life Insurance, suggested that knowl- 
edge should be viewed as a product 
that's useful only when somebody buys 
it. "We spend more time turning infor- 
mation off than on," she complained. 
“We must determine the incentives to 
make people use it. .. . We've got the 
capability for a system, but the buyers 
aren't there." 

In a world of shrinking resources, par- 
ticipants often voiced a need for knowl- 
edge that would change people's atti- 
tudes toward "crude consumption." 
Radcliffe College President Matina Hor- 
ner would like to know how expecta- 
tions arise, drop, and are coped with; 
MIT scientist Robert S. Morison, how 
to train people to be more satisfied in 
life. Ernest Geller, London School of 
Economics, suggested that before peo- 
ple's attitudes can be changed, the good 
things in life must be spread around 
more evenly—“which means cheaper 
paperbacks, good gramaphone records, 
plenty in the fridge, and liberal institu- 
tions." 


Knowledge at the Decision Point 


Of all the definitions of knowledge 
arising during the forum, "information 
organized so as to influence decision- 
making" was probably the most useful. 
And if information delivery was touched 
upon at all, it was in the urgency of the 
need to get knowledge into the hands 
of people whose decisions affect the 
shape of society. 

Over breakfast one morning, a Con- 
gressional staff aide complained, *Have 
you ever tried to get information from a 
corporation? They have three books— 
one for the government, one for their 
stockholders, and one for themselves." 
When asked whether she used the com- 
puter terminals now in Congress, she 
said yes, for bill status, but that “it can't 
give me the information I need to really 
understand what's going on. I have to 
call the head of the committee to find 
out who's behind the bill, who's backing 
it, all the intangibles of politics" 

During the afternoon panel, a former 
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“The government is 
a very bad 
information system.” 





congressman and city mayor stated flat- 
ly that local government simply doesn’t 
have the resources or personnel to get 
the information it needs. A federal judge 
expressed alarm about the burdens of 
knowledge assimilation being placed on 
the judiciary in such crucial decisions 
as the location of a nuclear power plant. 
And another panelist chimed in that 
there are now forty-two regulatory agen- 
cies one must go to before building a 
nonnuclear plant. 

Leonard Silk, economic editorialist 
for the New York Times, asserted that 
most government officials live by the 
morning newspaper, and that the gov- 
ernment is "a very bad information 
system." He then proposed that there 
should be a new kind of "Central Intel- 
ligence Agency," one that would gather, 
analyze, and disseminate information 
for decision-makers in Washington. The 
idea of this benign data mechanism 
for government needs was seconded by 
James R. Johnson, consultant to the 
governors’ conference. Neither gentle- 
man seemed to be aware of the Si- 
syphean labors of the Congressional Re- 
search Service. 

Questioned later, Silk (who is fond 
of describing himself as an “unrecon- 
structed Keynesian") thought that infor- 
mation networks might arise naturally 
out of corporate or professional groups, 
not necessarily libraries. He added that 
"the difficulty isn't one of paying for the 
technology, but the decision what infor- 
mation should be stored and who has 
access to it." 

Not surprisingly, the question of 
where—and how—knowledge should be 
brought to bear on decision-making 
often slipped and slid into the question 





Clockwise: Claire 
Nader in a reflec- 
tive moment; the 
video control room, 
nerve center of the 
tape sessions; and 
left, lone librarian 
Herbert Fockler, 
assistant to the 
University Librar- 
ian, Georgetown 
University. 


of who should be making the decisions 
in the first place. The ancient truism 
that “knowledge equals power” was, for 
most participants, newly brought home 
by the transfer of technologies to the 
Third World. “Power will reside in who 
controls the shape of knowledge and its 
application,” said Willis Harman, associ- 
ate director, Center for the Study of 
Social Policy at Stanford. 


Humility and Doubts 


Throughout the three days, an apolo- 
getic tone occasionally crept into the 
proceedings, a self-consciousness among 
participants that they were nof repre- 
sentative of the society as a whole. For 
out of 115 people attending, there were 
17 women; one black; few under the 
age of 30; and a disproportionate num- 
ber of commuters along the Harvard- 
Washington line. Appropriately, it was 
the public interest group, whose mem- 
bers came from the League of Women 
Voters, Common Cause, and other citi- 
zen action groups, which asked repeat- 
edly: Who should be asking these ques- 
tions? And who answering? 

This concern had a grimmer basis 
than simply a sense of "fair play." As 
Willis Harman pointed out, the kind of 
professionals attending Project: Knowl- 
edge 2000 could suddenly find them- 
selves powerless. "There are indications 
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“What do we need, computers 


to measure the smiles on their faces?" 





- that nonexperts will make the decisions 


that affect society," he said. "The dis- 


. trust of experts is so high that they cer- 
- tainly wont be allowed to.” 


One disgruntled team member called 


the forum "intellectual Dadaism." But 
.. the forum's most flamboyant critic was 


Harvard psychiatrist Robert Coles, who 


© railed that we didn’t need more knowl- 


edge in order to feed the hungry in Ap- 
palachia or anywhere else. "What do 
we need, computers to measure the 


- smiles on their faces?" Recoiling into his 


chair, he fired a parting shot: “All these 
discussions are a rehash of the epilogue 
to War and Peace.” 

Robert Gilpin, professor at the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, said simply that he was 
“worried about the burden being placed 


. on knowledge. Few societies have quite 


this faith in knowledge.” And Robert 
Morison spoke for many when he said 
that it was all very fine to talk about 
interdisciplinary approaches, but the 


. plain truth was that astronomers and 


biologists couldn't begin to understand 
one another. 

Yet by the end of the forum, optimism 
in the face of all odds was expressed. 
It was with a heavy dose of self-irony. 
As the rector of an Episcopal Church 


- put it, “We have to keep people hoping 
- for the millenium, but prevent people 


like us from promising it." But all par- 
ticipants had come a far way from the 
opening-day keynote of fear, perhaps 
through no more than the alchemy of 
the intensive group-discussion process. 


"One team leader remarked: “It’s like 


Group Dynamics 101—predictable.” 


The Future of this Futures Forum 

Two more sessions of Project: Knowl- 
edge 2000 will be held, with entirely 
new casts. One will take place this 
month (April 25-28) to discuss the gen- 
eration of knowledge, specifically the 
status and support of researchers and 
scholars. The last, to be held June 27— 
30, will be on “the communication of 


- knowledge"— perhaps striking closest to 


the librarian’s art. 

The three forums are only the first 
stage of the project, however. Miles of 
videotape generated by the panel and 
reaction sessions are to be edited down 
to one-hour videocassettes for nation- 
wide distribution to community groups." 
Along with the now de rigueur "action 
guides" and "discussion guides," the 
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video presentations are intended to pro- 
voke citizen discussion of knowledge 
issues. 

The choice of a video process and 
format was a deliberate one. Lynn Car- 
roll, NSF coordinator of the program, 
explained that its use arose out of “a 
dislike for the old model of symposia, 
where one person talks and everyone 
listens. Besides, we're already in a video 
culture.” However, he said that they'd 
never tried out video panels on "these 
kind of people, or this kind of discus- 
sion. 

Some of society's frontrunners were 
not comfortable with this new, disem- 
bodied mode of communication—and a 
fair steamhead of frustration had built 
up by the end of the third day. The 
problem at heart, however, was not the 
fault of the medium, but the impossi- 
bility of conveying 115 messages at 
once. 

It is unfortunate that the ultimate 
product of Project: Knowledge 2000 will 
be somewhat misrepresentative. For 
what will be seen on-screen will be the 
twelve experts who made up the core 
panel discussions, with cameo appear- 
ances by a few team delegates, leaving 
out the rest of the participants. The ac- 
tual business of the forum, meanwhile, 
took place in the team sessions (sessions, 
incidentally, that were closed to the 
press. “We want people to be able to 
speak freely, without fear of being 
quoted," was the official apologia.) 
Ideas also flowed as participants talked 
through lunch, argued over cocktails, 
and harangued late into the night, 
breaking only occasionally for a game 
of pingpong on one of the mezzanines 
Xerox had stocked with sofas, game ta- 
bles, and grand pianos. 





*In addition to the project's principal spon- 
sors (Xerox, NSF, ARBA), the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and a num- 
ber of nonprofit organizations assisted in 
panel and participant selection. Groups 
who nominated participants were: Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Council on Education, 
American Federation of Labor/Congress 
of Industrial Associations, American Socie- 
ty for Public Administration, the Confer- 
ence Board, the Engineers Joint Council, 
League of Women Voters, and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. NSF anticipates 
that these groups will be involved in dis- 
tributing Project: Knowledge 2000 video- 
cassettes to their members. 





A Little Less Doublespeak 

There was a hidden enemy at 
Project: Knowledge 2000, and it 
was, as Pogo could have told us, 
ourselves; in particular, the way 
we speak. Language may be the 
biggest barrier to breakthroughs in 
the future, if the strains placed 
upon it at the forum were, as we 
fear, typical of talk echoing in high 
places today. 

But there are people besides 
Plain Speaking author Edwin New- 
man who are starting to shiver in . 
the semantic draft. What follows is 
a sampling from a list of words and 
phrases drawn up by one forum 
team, whose members would like a 
little less doublespeak, please: 

1, scientism 

2, pluralistic 

3. prioritize 

4, decentralization 

5. legitimatize 

6. knowledge terrains 
7. social terrains 

8. metavalues 

9. unitary systems 

10. bending of technology 

11. instability of scale 

12. micro policies 

13. macro solutions 

14. remoralization 

15. symbiotic 

16. paradigm 

17. synthesize and integrate 

18. dialectical processes 

19. differential coalescence 

20. functional differentials 
21. functional effectiveness 
23. emotive connotations 
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Freud and Weber Revisited 


A footnote to Project: Knowledge 
2000 may rest in a bit of history passed 
on by Geno Ballotti, managing editor of 
Daedalus. In informal conversation, he 
told of a 1904 international conference 
of scholars held in St. Louis, a dazzling 
assemblage of intellectuals which in- 
cluded Freud and Weber. And the con- 
clusions of that conference on the fu- 
ture? That there would be no more war; 
that things would get better and better; 
that mankind could look forward to glo- 
rious, inexorable progress. 

Project: Knowledge 2000 certainly 
did not have that tone of Edwardian 
innocence. And its participants stand 
a better chance of being correct about 
the future, since in total someone 
seemed to say something about every- 
thing. But what, from this intellectual 
Sturm und Drang, emerged to the bene- 
fit of librarians? For it was certainly dis- 
tressing not to have more librarians rep- 
resented in this knowledge needs forum 
—a lack which will hopefully be reme- 
died in the last session. Notice of the 
omission was not confined to this ob- 
server alone: Fred Praeger of Westview 
Press, scheduled to be a participant in 
the second forum, reportedly said that 
the only thing wrong with the roster of 
co-participants was that “it didn’t list 
any librarians.” 

But professional head-counting aside, 
it is important to note that certain con- 
clusions the library profession is making 
about its own future were seconded and 
supported, by informal consensus, in the 
forum. 

Take, for example, the de-emphasis 
upon technological knowledge as the 
preeminent knowledge need for the fu- 
ture, Louis Vagianos, in "Today is To- 
morrow: À Look at the Future Informa- 
tion Arena" (LJ, January 1, 1976), 
states that in the information world, 
"evolution and revolution have reached 
a plateau." He argues that there is a 
need to assimilate existing technology 
as well as that which may still be on 
the drawing board. “A significant back- 
log has developed between the findings 
of pure research and their translation 
into sage and useful products. . . . To- 
ward all these challenges, hardware is 
only a partial solution." 

The forum also stressed the impor- 
tance of information delivery to deci- 
Sion-makers, a user group singled out 
for the spotlight by Major R. Owens in 
an article entitled "The Information 
Function—A Theoretical Basis for the 
Development of Information Networks 
and Centers” (Drexel Library Quarter- 
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ly, January/April 1976). He urges the 
library profession to turn its attention 
upon decision-makers on a state and 
local government level, “whose infor- 
mation either flows in a crude and hap- 
hazard manner or does not flow at all." 


Our Own Future: 
Studies Passing in the Night 


However one judges Project: Knoul- 
edge 2000, as boon or boondoggle, it 
should give cause for reflection about 
the state of "futurology" in our own 
profession. Each year myriad numbers 
of research projects, symposia, surveys, 
and statistical studies are initiated to 
forecast developments in information 
science; yet their findings are dissem- 
inated to few, understood by few, and 
seem to be rarely cross-bred. The 
amount of duplication is incalculable, 
as findings are bound in report form, 
assigned an NTIS number, and disap- 
pear down the profession's own infor- 
mation maw, 

Why does so little seem to filter down 
to the level of library practice? One 
reason may be that most government- 
sponsored R&D applies only to scientific 
or technical knowledge. The problem 
has been singled out in a recently-pub- 
lished study conducted by Harvard's 
Program on Information Technologies 
and Public Policy, a study commissioned 
by NCLIS: 

^. « « Such [scientific and technical] 
information is but a fraction, albeit a 
significant one, of the much wider, sub- 
stantative scope of library and informa- 
tion services. . . . Since the only visible 
sponsor is the National Science Foun- 
dation, and since the law constrains it to 
considering only scientific and technical 
information, the questions are: What are 
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“Neither victims nor executioners—Camus” reads the sign, left, at forum’s end. 


the results of focusing only on scientific 
and technical information, and are these 
results transferable (or have they been 
transferred) to other information fields?” 

Case in point: a current NSF-funded 
study being conducted by Forecasting 
International, Ltd., is examining the 
adoption of a “fee for service” policy in 
libraries. Project manager Norman Nis- 
senoff claims that it differs from previous 
studies by being a “technical assess- 
ment”—a broad-gauge study which at- 
tempts to measure the social, political, 
environmental as well as economic im- 
pacts of the introduction of innovations 
in services and technologies. But the 
study is restricted to special libraries, 
not public, and it may be light-years 
before the lessons of the former may 
ever be applied to the latter. What will 
be the fate of the project’s human ener- 
gy, resources, and money ($82,350)? 
Possible government publication of the 
findings, depending upon NSF's judg- 
ment of their utility; or, they will simply 
be made available through NTIS. It 
may seem nit-picking to single out one 
of the thousands of projects funded by 
the NSF every year, but the question is: 
Will the project’s findings reach the li- 
brary audience that needs them? 

The promised videotapes of Project: 
Knowledge 2000 will disappoint those 
looking for a coherent, sanitized future. 
For if its Babel of voices is any portent, 
the future promises to be more chaotic 
than the present, a frightening prolifera- 
tion of value-systems and pressures. 
Thus it becomes all the more important 
for the library profession to pay closer 
attention to its own short-term studies 
or long-range projections, however ab- 
stract they may seem. Someone's got to 
know something around here. o 
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While preparing orders for nonbook materials re- 
cently, school librarian Alice Wittig found a distinct 
trend in catalog offerings: "Not only a continued 
proliferation... but an alarming increase in size.” 
Here’s what she envisions for the coming season. 
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Entering your library can be an exciting adventure! 
$ Install for next school year (nine months’ rental) a 
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gigantic 12-foot slice of the California coast. Study 
the tides, marine life, tide pool activity, shore birds. 
Give the warmth of September a cooling breeze. 
Included are 107 Task Cards. 
Problem: Identify three plants found on your slice of 
coast. When you are finished you may go wading. 


Coming next year: THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
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History of Footwear 

“Send your pupils down the pathway to history 
well shod!" 42 wearable shoes (left foot only) 
from the stepping stones of the past, suitable 
for many tastes and moods: John Paul Jones’s 
boot, Julius Caesar’s sandal, Pocahontas’s 
moccasin, Hammurabi's slip-on (simulated 
gold), Cleopatra’s slipper, James Watt’s 
brogue, Molly Pitcher’s mukluk, Nathan Hale’s 
bedroom slipper. Get in on the ground level 
with this stimulating Social Studies kit. 


Filmstrips, tapes, detailed instructions, and 
suggested use. EXTRA BONUS for early orders: 
George Washington's sock. 


Ultimate Mul 


Beanstalk Unlimited 

Complete kit to start your own library 
lend-a-plant program. Tools, seeds, 
containers, fences and stakes, ladders, 
fast growing, exotic plants. A great 
learning experience for the whole 
family. 


Be sure to get a signed parental 
permission slip before sending home 
nos. 14, 73, and 81—redwood tree, 
Venus's-flytrap, and yucca. 





Here At Last... 

One-quarter actual size! Scale model of 
the Cathedral NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. 
Absolutely authentic. Complete and 
beautiful in every detail. Ideal for that 
dull period between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Gargoyle kit optional. 
Engrossing and educational; dramatic 
results for Open House Night. 17,842 
pieces. — 


edia for the Kit-ophile 
" Drawings and text by Alice Wittig 
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The Great Burst ; 

Inflatable life-sized model of the zeppelin Hindenburg. 
Guaranteed to provide healthful activity for an entire school 
. for months. Can be re-used many times or made to give a 

dramatic re-enactment of its final landing. Helps young 

people explore the effects of pressure and learn ways to 
cope with it. 

Extra pumps can be ordered separately. 
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A CLOSER LOOK: 
Gallup Survey of American Adults 


Assesses the Role of Libraries in America 


Ed. note: In February’s American Li- 
braries (p. 75), a brief news story cited 
some of the chief findings of a Gallup 
Poll released in mid-January. In re- 
sponse to many requests to ALA for 
further information, the following spe- 
cial report was assigned to the head of 
one of the state agencies sponsoring the 
Gallup survey of American library use. 
W. Lyle Eberhart is administrator of the 
Wisconsin State Division for Library 
Services, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. American Libraries is grateful for 
his willingness to prepare this article 
quickly in the midst of a busy schedule. 

Copies of the Gallup Organization’s 
224-page report, The Role of Libraries 
in America, 1975, are available from 
Betsy Crawford, Kentucky Dept. of Li- 
brary and Archives, P.O. Box 357, 
Frankfort, KY 40601; $5.75, or $5.25 
prepaid per copy, checks payable to 
Kentucky Dept. of Library and Archives. 


Atthough only a substantial minor- 
ity of American adults makes regular 
use of the public library, both users and 
non-users have a generally favorable at- 
titude toward it, The better educated, 
white-collar and professional classes and 
the young use the public library more 
than their opposites. Book lending ser- 
vices are seen as the most common func- 
tion of the public library. 

These are some of the highlights re- 
vealed in a national study, The Role of 
Libraries in America, conducted by the 
Gallup Organization on behalf of sixteen 
state library agencies and the American 
Library Association. The survey offers 
a valuable snapshot of the perceptions 
of adult Americans, of their uses of 
media and information sources, and of 
the role of libraries in their lives. Its 
chief focus is the public library. 

To those who remember earlier na- 
tional surveys or are familiar with more 
recent surveys conducted in state or 
metropolitan areas, few of the Gallup 
Survey results will come as a surprise. 
Nevertheless, their implications can il- 
luminate certain trends which have 
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by W. Lyle Eberhart 
great significance for library planning, Overview of Findings 
as well as provide muscle for librarians The narrative portion of the report 





with various axes to grind. includes a summary of key findings, 
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P followed by fourteen topics which de- 
scribe the findings in detail. Consider- 


ably more than half the published re- 
port is given over to a technical appen- 
dix and the detailed tabular results for 
each of the questions asked. 


The Public's Sources 
of Information 

To determine sources commonly used 
"by the public to obtain information or to 
answer questions, all of the Gallup sam- 
ple of American adults were asked to 
recall sources used by them personally 
within the last two months. 

Although television trailed only news- 


papers as the most mentioned source, . 


82 percent of respondents mentioned 
printed matter (newspapers, magazines, 
books, encyclopedias, pamphlets, trade 
publications) as a source of information. 
Friends and relatives ranked slightly 
above radio as a source used to answer 
questions. 

One in five of the sample indicated 
they made use of the library during the 
two-month period for some of their in- 
formation, with books the most com- 
monly used source. To a more general 

uestion about information needs and 
the library, 35 percent reported they 
had never used the library to obtain in- 


formation. 


Extent to Which Books, Magazines, 
and Newspapers Are Read 

Six questions concerning reading 
habits were asked of the sample. Read- 
ers are more likely than non-readers to 
be young, college-educated and white- 
collar workers. However, over half the 
public reported reading all or a part of 
a book in the past month, and more 
than eight in ten reported reading a 
book in part or in whole within the last 
year, Females were heavier readers than 
males. Those who lived in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific states read more 
than those in other regions. 

Among these adults, books were most 
frequently read for enjoyment, rather 
than for work or school, and fiction was 
the most often read type of book. Book 
readers bought their books or borrowed 
them from a friend more often than 
they borrowed them from a library. 

Two-thirds of the sample read a news- 
paper every day, and a majority read 
one or more magazines a week. Only a 


small percentage rely on their libraries 
for their current newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


Readership by Demographic 
Groups 

To measure heaviness of reading by 
demographic groups, a four-point, 
heavy-to-light scale was devised, com- 
bining readership of books, magazines, 
and newspapers. Tables showing use by 
sex, age, education, occupation, and re- 
gion of the country are given, with few 
surprises, but some interesting correla- 
tions. 

The general extension of student life 
far beyond the age of eighteen, for ex- 
ample, may be illustrated in the high 
incidence of heavy readers among those 
18-34 years, those indicating they were 
students, and those who were both in 
the 18-34 bracket and unmarried. 


Library Usage 

Both pessimists and optimists can find 
support in the answers to five questions 
employed to determine use of libraries 
in general, and the public library in 
particular. 

For pessimists, 17 percent reported 
never using a library. For optimists, 49 
percent of those questioned reported 
using a library in the last two years. 
Among those using a library in the last 
two years, three quarters report the one 
most recently used was a public library. 
(Remember, only adults eighteen years 
and older were surveyed. ) 

The frequency of use by public li- 
brary patrons was also charted. A ma- 
jority reported using the library eight 
times or less in the last year. 

Again, the patient reader will find 
tables peni usage by demo- 
graphic groups, and an interesting “Pro- 
file of Public Library Users and Non- 
users." Perhaps the only surprise is the 
dominance of younger people in adult 


‘use of the library. The seventeen-year 


period represented by the 18-34 grou 
accounts for almost half of all adult 
users of the public library, 


Distance to the Library 

Differing from surveys taken 25 to 
30 years ago, this Gallup poll found 
distance from the library to be consid- 
erably weaker as a determining force 
in public library use. Although most 
public library users (57 percent) live 
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within two-and-a-half miles of the li- 
brary they most frequently use, a sub- 
stantial 22 percent live five or more 
miles away. 

A large majority (70 percent) use 
only their local library; but 29 percent 
also used other libraries farther from 
their homes. These remote libraries 
might be public or other types; reasons 
to go there ranged from convenience to 
work or to shopping, to the need for 
larger or more specialized collections 
than were available at the closest li- 
brary. 

Use of Public Library Services 

The respondents identified a total of 
nineteen separate public library services 
as those available in the public library 
used most often. (Not all most-used pub- 
lic libraries, of course, offered all the 
services.) Most commonly identified 
were book loans, reading areas, and 
magazine and newspaper collections. 
Additionally, a majority indicated their 
library provided Pt do services, chil- 
dren's storytime, copying equipment, 
and record loans. 

Not surprisingly, the service identi- 
fied as most frequently used was book 
loans. A majority of users indicated they 
used—when available—reference ser- 
vices, magazines, reading areas, and 
copying equipment. 

An important table was based on 
seven of the most commonly available 
services. In "Profiles of Users of Various 
Services," comparisons of use were made 
by sex, age, education, occupation, 
stage in life cycle, heaviness of library 
usage, and readership. Again, the most 
significant profile may be that of 
younger adult users (18-34), a major- 
ity of whom use all seven services, with 
particularly high percentage use of rec- 
ords and movies. 


Difficulty in Using the 
Public Library 

Several questions were asked to mea- 
sure perceived difficulties in using pub- 
lic libraries, and to elicit suggestions of 
how it could be made easier. An over- 
whelming 90 percent described their 
publie library as either very easy or 
fairly easy to use. 

Only one in four users made sugges- 
tions for making the library easier to 
use; more convenient hours and en- 
larged facilities were the most frequent- 
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"Perhaps the only surprise is the dominance of younger people 
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ly mentioned. Between 5 and 10 per- 
cent of those offering suggestions also 
mentioned changed site, improved park- 
ing, easier book location, more employ- 
ees, and more books. 


Analysis of Non-Library Users 

Adults in the survey who indicated 
they had not used the public library 
in the past two years were asked to list 
ali the reasons they could think of for 
such non-use. 

The most frequently cited reason for 
non-use, mentioned by about a third 
(35 percent), was simply that there was 
no interest in using the library. Lack of 
time was another frequent reason given, 
indicated by 24 percent. Distance, or 
inconvenient location of the library were 
cited by 12 percent. The same percent- 
age admitted their non-use was related 
to the fact that they just didn't read very 
much. 

The detailed profile of reasons for 
non-use reveals no dramatic differences 
based on age, sex, education, occupa- 
tion, or region. Not surprisingly, respon- 
dents who were married and had chil- 
dren indicated lack of time more fre- 
quently as a reason they didn't use the 
library. 

Several questions were asked non- 
users about the location and distance of 
their nearest public library. Two-thirds 
were aware of the location of their near- 
est library. The median average distance 
of non-users from their public library 
was 2.4 miles. The median for library 
users was 2.2 miles, indicating that dis- 
tance from a library is not as strong a 
factor in determining non-use as it was 
thirty years ago, when somewhat simi- 
lar surveys were made. Most non-users 
felt they would not use the library even 
if it were closer. 
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“Public libraries are not a brand of coffee; 
their services, facilities, and personnel 
vary greatly.” 
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As one would expect, non-users are 
much less aware than are users of the 
variety of services actually available 
from libraries. The services identified 
by more than ten percent are book loans, 
reference, and magazines and news- 
papers. 

Non-users were then shown a more 
inclusive list of services generally avail- 
able in public libraries, and asked to 
indicate which ones would be interest- 
ing to them. One area in which non- 
users were more interested than library 
users was in classes in basic skills and 
crafts. 


Incidence of Library Card 
Ownership 

The results of this question closely 
paralleled information concerning li- 
brary use. Thirty-five percent of the full 
sample indicated they had a public li- 
brary card. Four in ten of those between 
eighteen and fifty had library cards; 
among those aged fifty or older, only 
two in ten held cards. Those identified 
as manual laborers or farmers were 
much less likely to have library cards 
than were those in professional, busi- 
ness, clerical, or sales occupations. 


How Libraries Are Funded 

To the single question, “Can you tell 
how your public library is funded, that 
is, who provides the money to operate 
it?” a discouraging 37 percent indicated 
they didn’t know. But at least a majority 
knew that taxation was a source of pub- 


lic funding. 





Suggested Improvements in 
Library Services 
Almost half (47 percent) of survey 


respondents thought the services cur- - 


rently provided were adequate; 21 per- 
cent had no opinion. It should come as 
no shock that library planners are not 
going to be able to use this Gallup sur- 
vey response to chart dramatic changes 
in public library services. Eleven ser- 
vices needing improvement were sug- 
gested by one percent or more of the 
sample, but none of the eleven were 
mentioned by more than one in twenty. 
For what they are worth, the following 
improved services were suggested by 
between three and five percent of the 
respondents: Provide bookmobile; in- 
crease size of collection; extend hours; 
closer branches; publicize services bet- 
ter; provide more for children; more 
classes. 


Parental Encouragement of 
Children's Use of Public Library 

Finally, adults in the sample with 
children ages 5 through 12 were asked 
about their children's use of the public 
library, and their own encouragement 
of such use: 54% reported their chil- 
dren used the public library in the past 
year; 25% of the parents indicated that 
they strongly encouraged their children 
to use the library; 28% indicated they 
gave some encouragement. 


A Caveat or Two 

Several warnings should be clearly 
indicated concerning the use of Gallup's 
The Role of Libraries in America. 

e It is a survey of a sample of the 
adult population only. Therefore, any 
conclusions drawn from it should be 
similarly limited. There is little or noth- 
ing here pertaining to the population 
aged seventeen or under—their use of 
media and information, or their use of 
libraries. 

e The public library is the concern 
of most of the questions asked. Although 
a few questions bear on other types of 
libraries, thé survey should not be used 
for comparing adult use of, or attitudes 
toward, other types of libraries. 

e All surveys using the sampling tech- 
nique are subject to sampling errors, so 
that sampling tolerances must be de- 
termined that will indicate which sta- 
tistical differences can be considered 
significant. The Gallup Organization 
lays this out very carefully in a "Tech- 
nical Appendix.” Those who wish to 
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draw inferences from statistical findings 
should check this carefully, particularly 
when they are dealing with small per- 
centage differences. 

* Possible distortion may occur be- 
cause of the halo effect. Education, 
learning, information—yes, even librar- 
ies—are accepted as “good” things in 
current American value scales. There- 
fore, respondents are more likely to 
overestimate than to underestimate their 
reading and use of libraries. 


Glimpses into a 
Smudged Crystal Ball 


With the caveats above, this review- 
er/librarian, concerned as much with 
planning for the library future as with 
current library practice, can't resist 
using the Gallup Role of Libraries in 
America as a predictive instrument. In 
tle issues cited below, and my com- 
ments on them, I make no claim to schol- 
arly research analysis, but hope to en- 
courage others to interpret the informa- 
tion available. 

1. Do the Gallup Survey results show 
the American public library to be an ef- 
fective institution providing educational 
opportunities and. information services 
to an increasing proportion of American 
adults? Or as an institution used by a 
minority, largely for fairly trivial pur- 
poses? 

Both Cassandras and eternal optimists 
can find grist for the mill in the results 
of the survey. Even with a very gener- 
ous definition of library user, it is able 
to show that only 40 percent of the adult 
population are such users. And more of 
that use than we like to believe is for 
recreation, rather than education or in- 
formation. A majority of non-users are 
. ignorant of the wide range of services 
and facilities available beyond book 
loans. 

On the other hand, adult Americans, 
library users and non-users, have a great 
general regard for the social and educa- 
tional value of the American public li- 
brary. The library's regular users, while 
still a minority, are predominantly the 
younger, better educated, more influen- 
tial part of the population, and there- 
fore the public library is more effective 
than mere numbers of regular users 
could suggest. 





"Both Cassandras 
and eternal optimists 
can find grist for 
the mill 
in the results 
of the survey." 
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Although exact comparisons with ear- 
lier surveys are difficult, to this review- ` 
er there are grounds here for moderate 
optimism concerning the future of the 
American public library. Public library 
usage is subject to both short and long- 
term variations. Nevertheless, the per- 
centage using the public library would 
seem to have risen in the United States 
since Bernard Berelson's 1949 survey 
and analysis, The Library's Public. 

Among possible reasons for this ap- 
parent gain in usage, further analysis 
might focus on two: The rise in the 
educational level of the adult popula- 
tion; and improvements in both quan- 
tity and quality of public library ser- 
vices, thanks to federal, state, and local 
efforts over recent years. 


2. Does the survey show that the great 
efforts made by American public librar- 
ies and public library systems to serve 
those with special needs (e.g., the poor, 
minorities, and the handicapped) have 
been ineffectual and. should be discon- 
tinued? 

There is, it seems to me, hardly 
enough evidence here to draw any real 
implications. A representative sample of 
approximately 2,000 American adults 
was not likely to elicit information about 
such specialized needs and services. In 
any case, only a few of the questions 
probed these areas. 

It can be said that, in view of the 
many public library programs aimed at 
the elderly, it is disappointing that al- 
most half of those more than 50 years 
old in the sample do not use the public 
library at all. Materials for the visually 
handicapped are also used by an unac- 
ceptably small percentage. 

But the question of emphasis to be 
placed on services to society's disad- 
vantaged is a social value question, and 
current popularity or use will not much 
help us chart our course. 

3. Do the Gallup findings indicate 
that both users and non-users of public 
libraries perceive it as a collection of 
print materials, and make use of it most- 
ly for print materials? Does this mean 
public libraries should stick to the book, 
and reject the multimedia prophets? 

The summary findings could indicate 
support for such a conclusion. Print as a 
source of adult information ranks sur- 
prisingly high. Non-users think of the 
public library primarily as a book-lend- 
ing agency. Even for users, book loans, 
reading areas, magazines, and news- 
papers are what they expect to find, 
and what they use most. 

Several cautions are in order, how- 
ever. In most public libraries, non-print 
materials are now lacking or meagerly 
supplied. A survey of users of, say, the 
Southdale Branch of the Hennepin 





County (Minnesota) Library, which is 
rich in such resources, might have a very 
different result. 

Second, one item in the detailed pro- 
file of users of various services would 
show that between 50 and 60 percent of 
respondents ages 18-34 use records and 
movies when they are available at their 
public library. Maybe that indicates a 
trend for the future. 

4, Finally, does the Gallup Survey 
show an inaccurate public perception of 
the public library? If so, could the prob- 
lem be cured by a public relations cam- 
paign? 

The results of many of the questions 
in the survey certainly do indicate both 
lack of information about, and misinfor- 
mation concerning, American public li- 
braries. It may be significant, too, that 
"publicize services better" was one of 
the most frequently mentioned sugges- 
tions for improving library services. 

Yet a one-shot national public rela- 
tions effort cannot be the only, and may 
not be the best, cure for the problem, 
Public libraries are not a brand of cof- 
fee; their services, facilities, and per- 
sonnel vary greatly. Advertising their 
qualities nationally may bring individual 
disappointments. 

A public relations campaign will suc- 
ceed only if it continues, is tailored to 
local needs and services, and elicits the 
participation of as many individual li- 
braries and librarians as possible. 

The Gallup Survey, The Role of Li- 
braries in America, will not be a sub- 
stitute for the planning, research, and 
experimentation needed to make Amer- 
ican public libraries better than they are 
today. It can, however, challenge pre- 
conceptions and stimulate thinking, [7] 
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With Wodehouse and Waugh 


E by William Cole 

Sg 
Eo 
Ec : O day a year ago, on upper Times Square, near where 
Dg PEY g PP q 
mE I live, I came across a young woman I know on her way to 
| work. Not a particularly unusual occurrence, except that in 


| this case she was totally absorbed in a paperback, oblivious 
= to the hurrying crowds on the sidewalk. 
hr “Jane,” I shouted, “Admirable! Admirable!” interrupting 
her in the middle of her Dostoyevsky. Why the fuss? she 
- wanted to know, and I explained that you just don't see any- 
body doing that sort of thing anymore. People don’t walk 
` along the street reading. At least not where I live. The epi- 
. sode took me back to the time in the mid-thirties when I be- 
.. came a reader. I was brought up in a New York suburb, and 
I remember, in my early teens, walking a mile-and-a-half to 
the library a couple of times a week, taking out the maximum 
FN number of books—I believe it was six—and walking the mile- 
and-a-half back home, reading all the way. I seem to recall 
. walking in the gutter, and logic tells me that, walking that 
Do way, I wouldn’t be constantly interrupted by having to step 
E. ‘down and up curbs at the cross streets. Not so many cars in 
_ . those days. 
My reading afoot was not, sorry to say, Dostoyevsky, but 
more likely Rider Haggard, John Buchan, P. C. Wodehouse, 
or Mazo de la Roche, with whom I had a short-lived but 
_ intense literary affair, whipping through the three hundred— 
is it?—Jalna books in a swoop. That suburb had a fine public 
library, and I recall the pleasure of graduating from the chil- 
dren's room to the adult—a sort of Christian bar mitzvah. On 
that occasion the librarian kindly asked me what I wanted 
- for my first adult book. Shy, I mumbled, “A sea story.” She 
pi didn't quite hear, saying, “Oh, a mystery story!” and disap- 
= peared in the stacks, emerging with a book that wasn’t even 
a mystery, but which I dutifully read all the way through. It 
— -— was in the magazine room of that same library that I was first 
E A introduced to the glorious mysteries of the female body, 
through the kindly pages of the National Geographic. Librar- 
jans, and millions of ex-boys, will know what I mean, 
Later, in another suburb, I decided to educate myself, to 
put down a base. I picked up a magazine featuring Somerset 
.. Maugham's list of twenty-five books every educated man 
should read. The library had all of them. I ploughed my way 
through and emerged, months later, educated—save for no 
"knowledge whatsoever of languages, philosophy, religion, 
mathematics, geology, economics, bee culture, or feminine 
. psychology. 
- Fighting Librarian 
Then, in connection with World War II, the post library at 
: Camp Livingston, Louisiana, was my next hangout. I was 
. editing a mimeographed regimental newspaper, and used 
- the library (it was well stocked, and all the books were pris- 
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tine) to research a series of articles about great humorists, a 
series that I'm sure baffled my fellow-soldiers, but pleased me 
immensely. I also sat in for the librarian from time to time, 
and learned Mr. Dewey's system. Shortly thereafter, at a 
sultry camp on the Florida coast, and at another sweltering 
one near Richmond, Virginia, I built up a regimental library 
of a couple of thousand scruffy books rounded up from help- 
ful citizens, and established myself in a large, dank tent 
which doubled as the publishing office for my paper. It was 
also the goof-off place for myself and my friends to take naps, 
so it served a triple morale purpose. When we moved over- 
seas from Richmond, I found an immense wooden crate, 
easily the size of four coffins, and convinced the officer in 
charge that the library had to move with us. I well remember 
the terrible time eight husky soldiers had moving that box, 
and a dozen others hoisting it onto a truck, and the mur- 
derous looks they gave me—the librarian. 


o  —À———— 


At a military camp library: “The only 
book ever stolen was Waugh's 'Vile 
Bodies’—and surely for the wrong 
reasons." 


es 

Once in Europe, the giant box and its companions mys- 
teriously disappeared for eight months while we were sta- 
tioned in a Welsh castle, but just as mysteriously reappeared 
when we moved to an encampment on Salisbury Plain. There 
T once again persuaded those in charge to let me run a library, 
and I set up the books in a ramshackle tin building placed 
oddly in the middle of a sort of parade ground; I further 
managed to get permission to sleep in the building to avoid 
theft. (The only book ever stolen was Waugh's Vile Bodies— 
and surely for the wrong reasons.) My fellow soldiers slept 
in cramped tents on the periphery of the parade ground, and 
every morning they were aroused at six to do calisthenics 
and police the area—pick up cigarette butts and other small 
debris. I got the feeling that they resented my library when 
they started kicking the reverberating sides of my building 
on their policing missions, snarling things like "Lazy bum!” 
and “Wake up, Cole!” 


Library Studies with Gertrude Stein 

There were about fifty worthwhile books in the library: 
some Graham Greene, Wodehouse, Waugh, Mencken, Hem- 
ingway, and a few poetry anthologies; and these I kept in 
circulation, pressing them on the sometimes unwilling cus- 
tomers. Truly a "personal" librarian. We moved to France a 
week after D-Day, leaving my library to who knows what 
fate. Then, immediately after the war ended, I was stationed 
in Germany, and the question came up, *Would you like to 
go to library school in Paris for two weeks?" Hah! Would I? 
And I, a mere corporal, was given a jeep and driver and sent 
off. There was no library to train me for, mind you, nor none 
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in prospect, but somebody higher up had decided that the 
Army just might need some semi-librarians some time in the 
future, so I found myself one of fifty happy soldiers attending 
classes at Cité Universitaire, learning how to alphabetize, 
which is about all that was taught. But we did have a fasci- 
nating afternoon with Gertrude Stein and—need it be said— 
Alice B. Toklas. I remember looking out the window and 
seeing Gertrude and Alice sitting majestically in the back 
seat of a jeep drawing into the courtyard. I can't remember a 
thing Stein said, but she was a riveting presense. Alice Tok- 
las sat knitting throughout in the last seat in the classroom. 
My two weeks training taught us nothing I hadn't known 
before, and it probably cost the Army a couple of thousand 
dollars. But it was worth it to me. Later, at a dispersal camp 
(or whatever they were called) I did a brief stint as a librar- 
ian, but the soldiers were too distracted by thoughts of going 
home, and nobody paid much attention to the library. 


The Semi-Librarian Crouch 
Being an anthologist, my working life involves libraries 
deeply, and I’ve practically lived in libraries on and off for 
the past twenty years. I can usually be found crouched down 
continued on next page 
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The Saturday Library Matinee 
by Nat Hentoff 


When I was growing up in Roxbury (part of Boston), 
the nearest public library was twelve long blocks away. It 
was attached to a fortress-like high school, and by contrast 
with the multifariously inviting contemporary libraries I’ve 
seen recently, our library was forbidding. The rule of silence 
was so zealously enforced that a Trappist monk could have 
stayed there for years without being tempted to break his 
vows. There were no audiovisual section, booths for listen- 
ing to recordings, or recordings. The librarians were efficient 
but hardly outgoing, not at all like what I consider to be the 
new breed of librarian of the past fifteen years or so—these 
quite remarkably cheerful people who appear to like what 
they do for a living more than most people do. 

Nonetheless, I looked forward to my Saturday library 
visits almost as much as I did to the Saturday afternoon pic- 
ture show, the nearly four-hour long cornucopia every week 
—a double feature, strings of shorts and previews, and the 
literally cliff-hanging serials. The library too was a cornu- 
copia, and I never ceased marveling at the continual sur- 
prises that came with my first library card. And unlike school, 
the library was—and still is-a place where one can find and 
keep on finding one's own surprises. 


Reading Above My Head 


Nobody, for instance, had told me when I was eight about 
the Andrew Lang books of fairy tales-the Red Book and the 
Blue Book and all those other color books. But I found them, 
and I read them all. Then I found the sea tales of Howard 
Pease, and all kinds of novels that could never have been 
on my reading lists at school because they were too old for 
me. But only I knew what was too old for me. I sometimes 
wonder if I wouldn't know a lot more by now if I had simply 
stayed in the library during those years and not gone to 
school at all. It is, after all, an education prescription that 
George Bernard Shaw recommended for children, and I wish 
that instead of leaving a large sum of money for work on sim- 
plifying the English language, Shaw had left bequests for 
researchers to test whether kids growing up in libraries rather 
than in classrooms become smarter and more self-confident 
than their peers hooked to desks. 

Anyway, as the years went on, I kept making new discov- 
eries in the library. Collections of old newspapers gave me 
my first sense of the excitement of reading about history as 
it was turning into history. And magazines—all kinds of 
magazines, new and old, in all kinds of fields, many of them 
fascinatingly arcane—I would have known about hardly any 
of them but for the library. 

I became such a library freak that I could be perfectly con- 
tent for an hour just going through the card catalog, coming 
upon the titles of books I simply had to read, delighted that 
they were there, waiting. To this day, I cannot leave a library 
without spending some browsing time at the card catalog. 
(Actually, it’s not all browsing. I invariably search out the 
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ina child's chair in the children’s room, reading poetry. And 
I spend a good deal of time at library card indexes. Any time 
Tm in a strange town, with a moment to spare, I drop in to 
the local library and count how many anthologies I have in the 
collection. Gives a man a fine feeling to know that he has six 
- books in the Stockbridge, Massachusetts, collection, twelve 
.jn East Hampton, New York, and seven in a Tucson branch 
library. Discouraging, though, to find popping up in the 
midst of your cards another man with exactly the same name 
who wrote a book on diet. But the cards are there, and it's 
nice to know that you've done some books that librarians feel 
“fill that hole in the library shelf." 

And no, I don't read on the street. On subways and buses, 
in waiting rooms, and—the sure sign of a city reader—in ele- 
vators and on escalators, cannily judging beforehand whether 
the ride will be long enough to warrant whipping out the 
reading glasses, finding my place in the book, reading a para- 
graph, and replacing the glasses. oO 





. . Hentoff, Cont'd. 


cards for my own books because only their inclusion in a li- 
brary makes me feel like an authentic author. Seeing them 
in a bookstore window is not nearly so satisfying.) 


Forbidden Books 


—. Libraries have improved a great deal since my boyhood, al- 

though, in retrospect, I have no complaint about ours except 
the rule that kids could only take out kids' books (With the 
help of an occasionally subversive librarian, I used to break 
that rule, enjoying the forbidden book all the more, but I 
thought it was a silly rule, and I still think so.) Whatever a kid 
thinks he might want to read, he ought to have a shot at. I re- 
member when I was eleven conniving to take home a huge, 
scholarly, critical work on Lenin. I don't know why I was in- 
terested in Lenin at eleven, but although I couldn't under- 
stand most of the book, I felt very proud of getting through as 
much of it as I did. That journey stretched my vocabulary; led 
me later to approach Edmund Wilson's To the Finland Station 
with the supportive sense that I had some background in the 
subject; and all in all, made me feel like a very competent 
eleven-year-old boy. That, obviously, is a good way for an 
eleven-year-old boy to feel, 

As I was saying, though, libraries have evolved since then 
in diversely intriguing ways. For instance, one of my daugh- 
ters, a musician, has at the Lincoln Center Library in New 
York City greatly supplemented what she's learned in school 
- and from her piano teacher. The Library has helped not only 
with books, but also with scores and recordings. Another 
daughter, though nominally in college, is really a circus-per- 
former (clown, juggler, fire-eater), and she tells me that at 
various public libraries she's visited, she's been able to find 
more about circus lore than in her university library. The 
university, misguidedly, does not regard circus history as a 
“serious” enough branch of learning to collect books on the 
subject. 

It is this quality—this democracy of the public library— 
which seems to me to have deepened and broadened in the 
years since I first started those Saturday morning trips to our 
library in Roxbury. I suppose that because librarians are 
now themselves more heterogeneous in their backgrounds 
and experiences, an extraordinary wide range of interests 
can be filled, if not satiated, at most libraries today. As a kid, 
I was a baseball nut, but there were precious few books 
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Kids’ Library Use: From “Adult” to Zoo 


Some of the kids I know are using the library in pretty 
much the same ways we did, though now there are many 
more resources to work with. For instance, even with an 
increasing amount of abstract "career choice" discussion in 
some schools today, kids don't get much real information on 
what options they might have when they grow up. So they 
still go to their libraries, where they've found that it's fun, 
and instructive, to read about people who have done some 
of the things they might want to do. If biographies are accu- 
rately detailed and well written (and adult biographies, I 
urge again, ought to be available to kids), it is possible to get 
a palpable sense of what a life in the law is like, or in psychia- 
try, or politics, or running a zoo, for that matter (see Bruce 
Buchenholz’s Doctor in the Zoo, Viking Press, 1974). 

Just as libraries can open up kids' thinking about their 
own futures, libraries can also be the source of a new under- 
standing of the past. Resourceful teachers bring history to 
life by encouraging kids to compare what current history 
books have to say about a particular period with what news- 
papers and magazines of that time were saying. Once hooked 
on that kind of library research, it's difficult to keep insisting 
that history is a boring subject. A while ago, my thirteen- 
year-old elder son got so excited reading a Harper's Weekly 
editorial lacerating President Andrew Johnson that he came 
shouting into our room—the only time since the resignation 
of Richard Nixon that he has shown so intensely kinetic a 
reaction to the news. And that 1866 Harper's Weekly edi- 
torial did hit him as news. What better way to learn history? 

It works the other way around too. Kids have told me of 
librarians who hold current events sessions which get started 
from what they've seen on television or read in the papers 
and which are then expanded to connect with books or films 
on the subject and with ways of relating it to similar events 
in the past. All this is done analytically—questioning the re- 
porters' sources, examining the use of language (was it load- 
ed?), figuring out the historians’ sources (and how objective 
were they?). Very different from the old-style current events 
presentations that are numbing extensions of the already 
boring show-and-tell format. 

Libraries also draw on human resources to provide all 
kinds of person-to-person information exchanges, from tele- 
phone hookups to formal lectures. In recent years I've been 
involved in a number of telephone hookups with libraries. 
Serving as a resource person in fields I've written about— 
from education to music to children’s books—I spend an hour 
or more answering questions from youngsters, and asking 
them a few. Libraries are also getting a rising number of 
guests to come in and talk; and since libraries cover every- 
thing, there’s no limit to the kinds of guests they can invite. 

What all these varied library resources lead to is a style of 
learning—or rather styles of learning—that can thrive on the 
most natural approach to finding out what you want to know: 
about all kinds of things. And that way is making connec- 
tions. From books to films to recordings to newspapers to 
magazines to prints to telephone hookups to people who can 
tell you more of what you want to know. By and large, 
there’s more active learning going on in libraries these days 
than in most other places in this society. And my sense of 
the matter is that as more and more connections are needed, 
libraries are going to continue being even more stimulating 
energy sources. 

It’s too bad politicians don’t spend more time in them. [] 
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The Hottest Deal in Town: 


A former actress attended the eight- 
week course sequence, "Bibles, Brah- 
mins, and Bosses," and is now writing, 
producing, and acting in a dramatic 
documentary based on the lives of Sarah 
and Angelina Grimké, two early female 
liberationists and abolitionists. She is 
working with the drama department of 
Brandeis (Mass.) University, and is ap- 
plying for a grant to continue her proj- 
ect. 

Another course, “Boston’s Artisans of 
the 18th Century," gave a young mar- 
ried couple an excellent background for 
the antiques business they were starting. 

And a Back Bay widow—a woman 
who had never had any significant con- 
tacts with black people-now has some 
black friends and a basic understanding 
of black literature and culture, thanks 
to a course called “Boston’s Black Let- 
ters." 

There are many, many more stories 
of Bostonians so affected and stimulated; 
these three people are just a few of the 
enthusiastic participants in the National 
Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) 
Learning Library Program. 
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Bean Town & Chi Town Programs 


At present, there are two NEH Learn- 
ing Libraries—one at the Boston Public 
Library (director, Paul Wright), the 
other at Chicago Public Library (direc- 
tor, Stephen Kochoff) —though four 
other cultural institutions will be so des- 
ignated by NEH within the next two 
years, Part of the Endowment's experi- 
mental Cultural Institutions program, 
the Learning Library grants are for 
three years, and emphasize a sustained 
and systematic commitment to formal 
education in the humanities. The spe- 
cific programs at these two libraries, 
however, do vary in subject matter and 
format. 

In Boston, the 1975-76 theme is “Bos- 
ton: An Urban Community,” a histor- 
ical survey of such subjects as architec- 
ture; immigration; family life; and law, 
justice, and equality. Each eight-week 
sequence at BPL not only features lec- 
tures by well known academics, but 
field trips, individual study guidance, 
individual projects on the community, 
and special events—films, guest speakers, 
performances—as well. 

The Windy City's Learning Library 
has not been underway as long as has 


PHOTOS BY PAUL WRIGHT 


Boston's and its headquarters, due to 
the renovation and transformation of the 
Central Library into a Cultural Center, 
are located in CPL branches, not at the 
main library. Its theme is “The Writing 
in Chicago Program," with writing being 
broadly defined as the artistic and liter- 
ary heritage of Chicago. The first year 
of the series is devoted to “Chicago and 
Its Literature in Retrospect,” offering 
such courses as "Chicago, 1890-1930: 
The Comic Scene," and “In Search of 
Chicago: Literary Uses of the Urban 
Experience at the Turn of the Century." 
Some other scheduled events: special 
supplementary lectures by writer Her- 
man Kogan and film critic Gene Siskel: 
and, to highlight previous and future 
program events, a two- to three-day fes- 
tival in the fall, with lectures, dances. 
exhibits, dramas, and music, among 
other activities. 

But the main difference between the 
Chicago and the Boston programs—aside 
from the clientele—is that Chicagoans 
can choose to take one or more se- 
quences for college credit through the 
City Colleges of Chicago for a nominal 
fee. There is no such option at present 
in Boston. 
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Library Lite —— mom 
Chicago program director Kochoff 






points out that it is too early to measure 
results in CPL's program; but notes that 
the turnout has been satisfactory and 
that many participants are interested in 
the writing aspect of the program. 


SRO at Boston 

On the other hand, BPL Assistant Di- 
rector Y.T. Feng has more conclusive 
results, results which are "too good to 
be true." 

“We have had standing room only for 
all of the programs," she noted happily. 
Statistical surveys recently completed 
bear out the enthusiastic reception to 
the NEH program in Boston; learners 
were overwhelmingly laudatory in their 
evaluation forms: ^I cannot think of 
ways to improve the sequence"; "The 
course got it all together for me . . .”; 


‘and “You are to be congratulated for 


converting the library to a true learning 
center”; were among many such re- 
marks, 

Not only has the Learning Library 
program stimulated its students, it has 
converted many library and Endowment 
staff members to the concept of the li- 
brary as an educational institution. One 
NEH administrator pointed out that he 
didn't want to use the word “excited” 
to describe his reaction to the program, 
because “excited is such a cliché. But 
that’s what I am—excited.” 


Philibraryism 

The interest of NEH in libraries does 
not end with the Learning Library pro- 
gram. In another NEH unit, the Divi- 
sion of Public Programs, there are pos- 
sibilities for library funding in two sub- 
divisions: the State-Based program, and 
Program Development. Compared with 
the Cultural Institutions program, the 
projects in these two divisions are of 
shorter duration (usually twelve to eigh- 
teen months), and, instead of on formal 
humanities education, they focus on a 
wider range of programs and continuing 





Boston University Professor George Lewis 
confers with eager NEH learners, after his 
presentation on the Hub’s geography. 
Previous page: some of the 400+ people 
who packed the Boston program. 





development of library staff and library. 


resources. 

To encourage citizen discussion and 
dialogue on a public policy issue is the 
objective of the State-Based program. 
NEH makes grants to independent citi- 
zen committees in each state which, in 
turn, support public humanities projects 
submitted by nonprofit groups, organiza- 
tions, and institutions. This fiscal year, 
some $15 million will be funneled 
through the State-Based program. Out 
of the thirty-eight operational state hu- 
manities committees in 1974, eighteen 
distributed at least some of their funds 
to libraries. 


How to Make an NEH Opportunity 
Knock on Your Library’s Door 

Although some of the programs 
described on these pages are “by in- 
vitation only,” it doesn’t hurt to 
query staff members of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 
Jeffrey Field or Martin Sullivan of 
the Endowment’s Public Programs 
Division welcome your project pro- 
posals at NEH headquarters in 
Washington, DC 20506 (202-382- 
8334). The proposal should explore 
answers to this question: How can 
libraries, as resources for knowledge 
in the humanities, most effectively 
serve the adult public? NEH gives 
high priority to ideas which ema- 
nate directly from the library and 
which center on use of the library's 
own staff and materials. Field also 
stresses that projects should be 
broadly applicable to many librar- 
ies, and that programs should be 
able to be continued without long- 
term federal support. 





Some examples of library State-Based 
programs: “Limits to Freedom?", an 
Oklahoma Public Library system’s proj- 
ect examining differing views on the 
right to read; “Individual and Commu- 
nity Rights in a Changing Utah,” twelve 
programs with guest speakers and a film 
series presented by the Salt Lake City 
Public Library; and “Tampa’s Historical 
and Cultural Heritage,” a series of four 
multimedia programs also aired over 
local television, sponsored by the Tampa 
(Fla.) Public Library and three other 
institutions. 

The Program Development subdivi- 
sion encourages projects that “explore 
and develop effective uses of the li- 
brarys existing humanities materials 
through imaginative programs demon- 
strating the value of those materials to 
the adult public.” High priority is given 
to those proposals in which the central 
component is the library’s own staff and 
materials. 










Md., Miss., and Mosaics 

Four library projects across the nation 
amply demonstrate the objectives of 
NEH’s Program Development: the 
Prince George’s County (Md.) Memo- 
rial Library (PGCML) tie-in presenta- 
tion of “The Adams Chronicles, 1750— 
1900”; the Southwestern Library Asso- 
ciation (SWLA) and its regional pro- 
gram, “The Southwestern Mosaic: Liv- 
ing in a Land of Extremes”; “Mississippi 
Writers in Context,” a project of the 
Mississippi Library Commission (MLC) ; 
and “Films Plus,” film series for library 
showing developed by the Modern Lan- 
guages Association and Time-Life 
Films. 

Most of these projects have been op- 
erating only a few months. Briefly, 
Prince George’s is linking its project 
with the PBS telecast of “The Adams 
Chronicles.” Each of the library-desig- 
nated five program units—the Adams at 
Home, the Adams Around the Town, 
Diplomatic Adams, Adams’s Rib, and 
the Adams Dynasty—contains reading 
guides, a display, a background reading 
kit, and a series of discussion programs, 

Another project similar to PGCML’s 
is SWLA’s “The Southwestern Mosaic,” 
in which librarians and academicians de- 
velop and distribute a learning kit to 
help the libraries in the region establish 
humanities programs. The three subjects 
are: “Southwestern Cultures and their 
Contribution to Present Society"; “Atti- 
tudes on the Use of Natural Resources”; 
and “Evolution of Political Institutions 
and Leadership in the Southwest.” 

A question leads off the “Mississippi 
Writers in Context” brochure: “Did you 
know that Mississippi has produced 
more nationally and internationally rec- 
ognized creative writers than any other 
state its size?” This one-year, MLC-de- 
veloped program is being presented to 
the public in two forms: a television 
series of six half-hour programs entitled 
“A Climate for Genius,” and a number 
of locally originated public library pro- 
grams. 

Finally, March 1 marked the begin- 
ning of "Films Plus," a ten-month Pro- 
gram Development project stimulating 
reading through film series. Some 150 
public libraries will show from two to 
four film series and distribute a film 
guide for each—including essays and an- 
notated bibliographies—to members of 
the audience. The films featured: The 
Six Wives of Henry VII, The Search for 
the Nile, Tom Brown's School Days, and 
The Spoils of Poynton. 

There's more to the Endowment's li- 
brary-related philanthropy than is de- 
tailed here; for further information, 
write the NEH, Washington, DC 20506. 
—BJ. 
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In Print, Over Air, On Screen: 
ALA Puts Libraries in the News 


A front-page article in the Wall Street 
Journal. A full-page ad in Esquire. A 
feature in Parents. Interviews on the 
Today Show. Five national wire service 
Stories in as many months. 

The subject: libraries—their use, ser- 
vices, and funding needs. 

The American Library Association's 
Public Information Office (PIO) is doing 
its part to fill a communication chasm 
between the library community and its 
public. This month marks the first anni- 
versary of ALA's new nationwide com- 
munications program designed to alert 
people to the importance of library ser- 
vices in their daily lives. 

When the ALA Planning Committee 
developed long-range goals for the as- 
sociation in 1975, a national public re- 
lations effort was listed as a top priority. 
Accordingly, an extensive communica- 
tion audit, completed that January, 
spurred program development, new 
staffing patterns, retention of outside 
counsel for continuing guidance, and im- 
plementation of a wide-ranging public 
information effort. 

The PIO expects to take two more 
years to move into the high gear envi- 
sioned as its ongoing activity level. 
Nevertheless, in just a year the office 
has been highly successful in channeling 
the library word to the public. 

"Our goal," says PIO Director Peggy 


Barber, "will be to increase the number | 


of library users as well as the demand 


for services that most aren't even aware | 


are available." 


National Library Week All Year 


National Library Week (NLW), a | 


program picked up by ALA from the 
now defunct National Book Committee, 
is a typical example of ALA’s public 
information campaign. The association’s 
first major national promotion of 1975, 
NLW is now being treated as a year- 
long opportunity for library publicity. 
Whenever possible, dates are left off 
the NLW posters, radio spots, and other 
materials so that libraries can extend 
their use from one week to many 
months. 

The tone of NLW materials is upbeat 
and enthusiastic. Content is designed to 
clue the public to what they can expect 
to find—and enjoy—in today’s libraries. 

But no matter how good the materi- 
als, the enormous public relations poten- 
tial of NLW would be lost without the 
cooperation of libraries and the mass 


media. It's the nuts and bolts task of 
disseminating this information which 
occupies a good part of PIO's working 
ay. 

Last year, the office mailed NLW 
materials and suggestions for local pub- 
lic relations campaigns to 9,000 libraries 
across the country. Library-related sto- 
ries were placed with the major wire 
services and picked up by many daily 
newspapers. Other stories placed by 


` PIO appeared in a variety of magazines, 


ranging from national news to special 
interest. Press kits on library services in 
school, publie, and academic libraries, 
sent to major dailies, sparked editorials 
and articles. Radio and television public 
service announcements were also pre- 
pared and distributed. The result was 
extensive free electronic and print 
media coverage for NLW and the li- 
brary cause. 


Boosting ALA Itself 


In addition to initiating continuous 
news and feature page coverage for li- 
braries, PIO has also started a news- 
paper book review column in collabora- 
tion with the country's largest indepen- 
dent feature syndicate, Newspaper En- 


Trips to London, Mexico, St. 
Thomas. Cameras, radios, rec- 
ords, TV's, books. And, in the bar- 
gain, win a stronger, louder, and 
even more effective association 
for libraries and librarianship. 


Our goal is to enter our second 
century of service (1976) with 
50,000 members. You can help 

us get there by participating in the 
ALA Centennial Membership 
Sweepstakes. 


The time to get involved is now! 


terprise Association (see following sto- 


ar since PIO's publicity efforts 
would be impossible without a strong 
and visible ALA behind them, the office 
devotes a substantial portion of its time 
to boosting membership in the ALA and 
its thirteen divisions and ten round- 
tables, as well as to promoting all asso- 
ciation activities. 

The Centennial Sweepstakes is just 
one example of a creative promotion 
campaign, designed to increase ALA 
membership during 1976. 


Keeping the Clippers Busy 


PIO checks on national media pickup 
of its publicity through a service which 
clips all ALA/library-related news arti- 
cles from daily papers across the coun- 
m And PIO is keeping the clippers 

usy. 

“Two years ago all we ever got in the 
clips were stories on local library art 
exhibits,” Barber notes. “Today we can 
actually count lineage on stories re- 
leased by the wire services and devel- 
oped through our work with individual 
writers and with newspapers and maga- 
zines, Radio stations using ALA public 





You have until May 15, 1976 to 
tell your friends and colleagues 
what ALA can do for them. ALA 
members who recruit the most 
new members WIN (in many 
ways). 


Contact the ALA Public Informa- 
tion Office for recruiting materials 
and further information. 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/944-6780 
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The Source 
service spots sometimes even respond 
by sending an estimate of the value of 
free time given on the air.” 

In the months to come, the PIO will 
be releasing material on school media 
centers, storytelling and a look at li- 
braries in the future. 

There is evidence that the excitement 
is contagious. The New York Times has 
carried four features on libraries in the 
past several months, and these in turn 
have sparked additional national radio 
and television coverage. 

“There is no question,” Barber con- 
tinues, “that libraries generally have an 
uneven record of communicating and 
that popular concepts of what goes on 
in the contemporary library are out- 
moded and inaccurate. 

“For every library with effective com- 
munity rapport, there is probably at 
least one that needs to raise its sights 
both in programming and in communi- 
cations. For all, ALA campaigns will 
mean a considerable expansion of hori- 
zons." 


A Poke at Pigs 

Peaction to some of ALA's publicity 
efforts has already been heated. Last 
year, when the national news media 
headlined the fact that some libraries 
loaned out guinea pigs to kids, PIO got 
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1975 Yearbook of Labor Statistics 


An indispensable source of reference and a research aid for business, industry, libraries, 
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Some librarians found NLW's "'straightfor- 
ward” promotion material (sample, above) 
too unsophisticated. 


© WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


classic film, 


complaints. This year, National Library 
Week materials—which focus on the as- 
sortment of library services, in addition 
to book loans—have made some librari- 
ans irate because, to quote one: "These 
materials are obviously aimed at chil- 
dren's libraries and imbeciles. ALA has 
completely disregarded the research, 
publie, and academic libraries. The 
NLW material is puerile and embar- 
rassing." 

"The materials" Barber responds, 
"are intended to be simple in a positive 
sense—in other words, straightforward. 
They're designed to reach a public that 
doesn't use libraries, not the college- 


The International Labor Organization (ILO) was created under the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919, and became in 1946 the first specialized agency associated 
with the United Nations. The ILO is unique among world organizations in that 
workers' and employers' representatives have an equal voice with those of 
governments of its 127 member states. 
The publications of the I.L.O. provide a unique source of information in a variety 
of fields as well as labor and social affairs. 


universities and government. 


Bulletin of Labor Statistics 


Complements the annual data given in the YEARBOOK OF LABOR STATISTICS. The Bulletin is 


published Quarterly, with supplements in the intervening months. 


Single: 


International Labor Review 


Articles on economic and social topics of international interest affecting labor, research notes, 


$3.20 6/ssues, Yearly: $15.95 


notices of new books received by the ILO. 


Social & Labor Bulletin 


A current awareness tool with regard to the latest worldwide developments in labor legislation, 
major collective agreements, industrial disputes, and the results of any major research carried 


Single: $2.BO 4 Issues, Yearly: $9.50 


out in the above fields. 
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educated who already constitute the 
largest percentage of library users.” 

One of the most challenging parts of 
her job, Barber explains, is creating solid, 
information-filled materials which are 
still clever and eye-catching enough to 
grab editors’ attention. Of course, they 
must also grab the attention of the pub- 
lic, especially the public which may ig- 
nore or take its libraries for granted. 
"Although we'd like to offer materials 
which would turn on all librarians, we 
have to be more concerned about turn- 
ing on the public and the mass media." 
Barber emphasizes, however, that her 
office greatly values criticism and sug- 
gestions from librarians and urges them 
to keep letters and phone calls coming. 

In fact, she points out that complaints 
like the one quoted above have stimu- 
lated her office to plan for materials spe- 
cifically tailored to academic, research, 
special, and school libraries. 

But it's income from the sale of the 
NLW materials, she adds, which will 
make more specialized publicity pos- 
sible. 


Facing Funding Realities 

At the same time that the PIO is trum- 
peting the riches of libraries, it is aware 
that coffers are now often empty at the 
national, state, and local level. 
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ALA's blicity car 
crisis 
types of libraries, to help educate legis- 


$ 


_lators as well as create a larger and more 


vocal body of library constituents. 

ALA, Barber explains, is sensitive 
to money shortages in all areas, includ- 
ing its own; the public information cam- 
paign may be running up miles of print 
exposure, but badly needs more dollars 
to develop electronic media exposure. 

The first television public service spot 
on behalf of libraries to be distributed 
nationally was produced this year, as a 
public service by the advertising agency 
N. W. Ayer in connection with National 
Library Week. 

But it's just the beginning, according 
to Barber. 





"About Books"—ALA Syndicated 
Book Review Column a Smash 


What Americans are supposedly read- 
ing is usually defined more by sales than 
by the actual reading of books. Best 
"seller" lists, generally taken as an index 
of current reading tastes, list the books 
most bought, not necessarily read. 

The American Library Association’s 
Public Information Office has begun a 
public service program aimed at publi- 
cizing and enhancing the library's role 
in setting national reading patterns 
while at the same time drawing on ALA 
staff expertise to provide up-to-date in- 
formation on what's available to Amer- 
ican readers. The service is the “About 
Books" column, designed primarily for 
the many newspapers heretofore offer- 
ing little or no regular book coverage. 
Syndicated through Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, the country's largest 
independent feature news service, 
"About Books" makes it possible for 
small- to medium-sized newspapers to 
run high quality reviews of current 
books every week, 

Since October, the column has been 
appearing weekly in newspapers rang- 
ing in size and circulation from the 
Shelbyville Indiana News to the Detroit 
News. Already nearly 300 newspapers 
are running “About Books,” and PIO ex- 
pects that eventually nearly all NEA’s 
over 700 client newspapers will pick it 
up. The public relations value of the col- 
umn is potentially enormous for ALA 
as well as for libraries. Appearing above 
the reviewer bylines, the words “reviews 
prepared by the American Library As- 
sociation” bring before the public the 
relationship between the Association, 
books, and libraries, 

Reviewers are ALA staff members. As 
ALA Executive Director Robert Wedge- 
worth explains, “The ALA’s unique, on- 


going communication with libraries 


campaigns. 
for all 
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If “About Books” appears in your local 
newspaper, it may look something like 
this and, blown up, would be a striking 


item for regular library displays. Many — 


NEA client newspapers will be willing to 
supply their libraries weekly with a blown- 
up copy of the column. For a free sample 
copy, send an SASE to the ALA Public 
Information Office, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 





makes it possible for its staff to pinpoint 
new reading trends and review books 
which people are actually interested in 
—interests which may not be reflected in 
other reviewing media." 

"About Books" differs in several re- 
spects from the typical newspaper book 
review. To begin with, each column cov- 
ers three to five recently published books 
on related subjects and thus takes the 
form not only of a review but also of a 
feature article. For instance, in the 
process of discussing three new books 
on rape in a January column, the re- 
viewer wrote what is essentially a brief 
feature article on the history, current 
attitudes, and proposed solutions to the 
problem of rape. On a lighter subject, 
a column headlined *A Bumper Crop 
of Wine Books" reviewed The Taste of 
Wine, Napa Wine Country, and The 
Joys of Wine. Other columns cover a 
wide range of topics, from cartoons to 
schizophrenia. 

Although books are sometimes re- 
viewed immediately upon publication, 
currency is by no means the key factor 
in deciding which books to review. Un- 
like selection tools such as The Booklist, 
which must be current to be of value 
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Twice as big and 
the first edition, 
tory now has ap 
detailed entries 
alphabetical, 
area and pe 
locate specia 
the women's m 
abroad, their leaders, and other 
prominent individuals. Since the 
women's movement has now become 
a major issue in legislation, politics, 
education, government, industry, and 
business, easy access to information 
about those individuals and groups 
directly concerned with the move- 
ment has become a necessity. That's 
why Library Journal recommended 
the first edition as a basic acquisition 
_ to any size collection. 


1975-1976 Edition 
WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS 
& LEADER'S DIRECTORY 
First International Directory 
Edited by Myra E. Barrer 


Distributed exclusively to libraries, 
book dealers and the international 
market by The Baker & Taylor Com- 
panies. Published by Today Publica- 
tions & News Service, Inc. 
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MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 l 

Please send me. copies of the 
WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS & LEAD- | 
ERS  DIRECTORY- 1975-1976 Edition l 

@$46.00 each. 


$—— ~ total enclosed. | 
| ISBN 0-87999-007-4 
Personal checks not accepted from individ- l 
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a mobile 

«. “sandbox” 
» for 
books, 


3 pocket sizes in 
one revolving 
rack so you can 
mix 'n' match 
your 
paperbacks. 














- For furniture truly designed 
| for children or adults, and un- 
| equalled selection in paper- 
| back racks with soothing price 
| tags, write for Highsmith's 
| free 1975-76 Library/AV 
pu mem = catalog of over 10,000 items! 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 
P.0. 25-0300 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 
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Books” includes titles anywhere from a 
month to six months after publication. 

The lag allows librarians time to stock 
the books and allows the “About Books” 
director the freedom to create meaning- 
ful groupings. “We want to offer the li- 
brary user as much help as possible in 
deciding what books to borrow,” says 
Carol Felsenthal, professional assistant 
in the PIO and director of the column. 
“About Books” has been so successful in 
promoting library use that runs on titles 
have been reported immediately after 
they were reviewed or put on the “What 
Americans are Reading” lists which reg- 
ularly accompany the reviews.° 

These lists constitute the first nation- 
wide polls of what books Americans are 
actually reading as based on what 
they're borrowing from their local li- 
braries. Librarians from 150 libraries 
across the country participate in the sur- 


*?To alleviate the demand problem, “About 
Books" is now included in the “Forthcom- 
ing Reviews" section of the American 
Booksellers Association's weekly News- 
wire, which offers one or two week's ad- 
vance notice of which titles will be covered 
in such major media as Time and the New 
York Times Book Review. Subscriptions to 
Newswire are available from ABA, 800 

Second Ave., New York 10017. 
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Regency Chicago. 
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Same rates as the Palmer House. 





That's in addition to in-room movies, oversized bathrooms, indoor 
parking, and 1,000 rooms with a view of the Lake, the skyline, or both. All right in 
the heart of Chicago’s elegant, North Michigan Avenue business, shopping and 


If your answer is no, you should be staying at the elegant, new Hyatt 


Why pay the same price for less? 


© Hyatt Regency Chicago 


151 E. Wacker Drive, downtown, just east of Michigan Avenue 


(800) 228-9000 


gets you Hyatt worldwide and toll free 


eir readers—librarians—“About | 
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vey by keeping weekly tabulations of: 
the ten most-requested fiction and non- 
























fiction titles. Among other differences 
from best-seller lists, the library request 
list occasionally includes a title which is 
enjoying a resurgence of reading popu- 
larity but which is too old to show up 
on a best-seller list. For example, Im- 
manuel Velikovsky's Worlds in Collision, 
published during the 1950s, has at this 
writing been on the list for seven weeks, 
along with such recently published best- 
sellers as Bring on the Empty Horses 
and Ragtime. 

“About Books” is about libraries too. 


ALA Elections Ballot Notice 

Ballots for the 1976 ALA elections 
will be mailed between May 17 and 
June 4 to all personal members who 
have paid their 1976 dues by March 
31. The ballot will include, for member- 
ship ratification, Bylaws amendments 
to effect the inclusion of a new dues 
category for trustee and lay members 
and to remove the provision for pur- 
chase of additional life memberships in 
divisions by present Life Members. 

The deadline for the return of the 
ballot is June 25. 


This snappy, Art Deco-ish design won 
the ALA/Junior Members Round 
Table logo contest for David H. McKee 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, a JMRT 
member since 1972. The JMRT Exec- 
utive Board officially adopted this de- 


sign at the 1976 ALA Midwinter. 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Detroit Conference Format Explained 


ALA President-Elect Clara S. Jones 
has prepared the following report on the 
experimental format being planned for 
the 1977 Annual Conference in Detroit, 
June 19-25, 

The experimental format of the 1977 
conference (1) shortens the conference 
by one day; (2) continues preconfer- 
ences; (3) commences with a business 
day solely for committee and board 
meetings; and (4) concentrates a sub- 
stantial portion of the unit (divisions, 
roundtables, sections) programs on the 
weekend. In addition, the customary 
"Presidents Program" will include an 
introductory lecture on Monday evening 
and a full day Tuesday of informal “Is- 
sues and Answers” programs, which will 
afford unusually widespread member- 
ship participation. 

The preconferences may continue 
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through Friday, June 17, if needed. AI- 
lied organizations may have their meet- 
ings announced through ALA media, 
but their sessions are to be held during 
times not reserved for unit programs, 
and they will be encouraged to meet 
during preconference times. 

Many members may wish to arrive on 
Friday, the designated business day, so 
that they can observe some of the com- 
mittee and board meetings. It is hoped 
that large numbers will plan arrival in 
time for the first Council meeting, which 
takes place that evening at 8:30. 

Concentration of major programs on 
the weekend will launch the conference 
with high interest and full force, and 
should also make attendance quite 
worthwhile for those who can come only 
for a limited time, such as those librar- 
ians who must use annual leave for the 
conference. Unit membership meetings 
may be held during the program periods. 

The Registration Desk will be open 
longer hours than during previous con- 
ferences, and exhibitors have requested 
to be scheduled Saturday through Tues- 
day only, because attendance is expect- 
ed to fall sharply thereafter, 

While this t Nan format does not 
altogether eliminate conflicts, it should 
alleviate the problem somewhat. We are 
hopeful that careful consultation. and 
Cooperation in planning for unit pro- 
gramming and "Issues and Answers" will 
assure rich and comprehensive subject 
content throughout the conference, 
whose theme will be “ALA’s Second 
Century: On Top of the Issues." 


TECHNICAL SERVICES | 


“What Happens in Library Filing” 

In his new book of this title, librarian 
Herbert Hoffman maintains that now, 
more than ever, it’s important to ask 
this question. The widespread use of 
automated techniques in libraries, he ex- 
plains, makes it necessary to look at the 
principles underlying manual filing tra- 
ditions and to analyze the many con- 
cerns which complicate filing. His book 
was written to do just that, and to in- 
troduce the topic to students and librar- 
ians who may not be familiar with the 
technical aspects of filing. The new title 
is $7.50, from Linnet (Shoe String). 


Out of Print 


"Recommendations for the Revision 
of the International Standard Biblio- 
graphic Description for Serials," sub- 
mitted by the ALA/RTSD Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, the Cana- 
dian Committee on Cataloguing, and 
the Library of Congress, is out of print 
and no longer available from the ALA 
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"CONFIDENCE" 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service — 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


e EXPERIENCE 

e TRAINED PERSONNEL 

e FINANCIAL STABILITY 

e AMPLE FACILITIES 

+ RESPONSIBLE 
MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 
Subscribe to 





Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision office. It will not be reprinted 
because the information is no longer 
current. 


SELECTED RESOURCES 


Periodicals for Federal Statistics 


The Congressional Information Ser- 
vice, Inc. has prepared, "Periodicals 
and Sources: A List of Federal Statisti- 
cal Publications," a free checklist for li- 
brarians. The offering lists 798 current- 
ly issued government periodicals con- 
taining statistics on a wide variety of 
subjects and 140 Federal agencies and 
offices which issue these periodicals. AII 
titles on the checklist are regularly in- 
dexed and abstracted in the CIS publi- 
cation American Statistics Index. Re- 
quest checklists from CIS, Dept. L, 
7101 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, DC 
















20014. Our €. McGregor 
43rd Periodicals 
Title List for Drama Scholars' Index Year 4 \ Bulletin 
The Drama Scholars’ Index to Plays 
and Filmscripts, by Gordon Samples BEC °F EGO 
(Scarecrow, 1974) contained no title / gl 
listing of anthologies analyzed within Cla ajine CTGENCY 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 


the book, while in the index anthologies 
were referred to by title. To correct this 
difficulty, Scarecrow has issued a one- 
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COSALMIO children’s furniture 


...for the play-safe environment 


Matching chairs and tables... made expressly for children ages 3 
to 12. Corners and edges are rounded. Chairs and table frames are 
made of Luran S, so strong that we guarantee it for 2 years against 
breakage. It's scratch-resistant, hygienic and antistatic, so it won't 
attract dust. 

Chairs stack; tables nest for storage. For more information... 
contact Krueger, Green Bay, WI 54306. 414/437-3245. 


license from Casala-Werke Carl Sasse KG 





Boston 617/893-2752 e New York 21 2/697-9565 e Philadelphia 215/666-9696 \ Seas 
Indianapolis 317/545-5246 e Cincinnati 513/554-1089 © Chicago 312/467-6850 

Dallas 214/823-4183 e Houston 713/222-1408 © Denver 303/534-6060 

Salt Lake City 801/531-7000 e Los Angeles 213/659-2133 

London, Ont. 519/433-4041- 
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Keef nine years of LE cataloging 
on a corner of your desk. 
Hell update it f^ you each week 
as LE releases new cataloging. 


MARCFICHL 


$3/5 per week includes five cumulative indexes. 
Free trial use and/or samples available from: 


MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 
Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D.C. 20016 


A Division of The Library Corporation 
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signature title list of the anthologies in- 
dexed in the work. The list is numbered 
for binding in and is free to all who 
purchased the book. Write Scarecrow 
Press, 52 Liberty Street, POB 656, 
Metuchen, NJ 08840. 


70s Literary Criticism and Women 
Women in Literature: Criticism of the 
Seventies is a bibliography covering ma- 
terials published between January 1970 
and Spring 1975. Topics include: liter- 
ary criticism examining women charac- 
ters in relation to the people around 
them and to the times and cultures in 













e CAU. ii EY = xx 3 mate a ; 
which they live; literary criticism exam- 
ining women characters as myth and 
symbol; essays appraising feminist criti- 
cism as an approach to literature; bio- 
graphical and critical studies of and in- 
terviews with women writers; and se- 
lected reviews of the works of women 
writers. The compiler is Carol Fairbanks 
Myers, an English instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Eau Claire. 
Women in Literature also contains a 
general bibliography of comprehensive 
works and an index of critics and editors. 
$10 from Scarecrow; 256p.; 75-35757, 
0-8108-0885-4. 


PR & PUBLICITY 


Catering to Lawmakers: Liberry Pie 

Noting that "a library pie requires 
state dough," West Virginia librarians 
served edible, symbolic pies to their leg- 
islators on Library Appreciation Day in 
February. Libraries around the state 
held open house to share pie, coffee, 
friendship, and ideas with lawmakers 
and the public, and if legislators didn't 
make it to the libraries to join in, they 
got a piece of the pie anyway. Their 
local librarians sent them pies baked on 
pieplates printed with such messages as 
*We're sharing our pie with you; won't 
you share your pie with us?" 

Library pie recipe pamphlets distrib- 
uted along with the pies included "The 
Nutritional Value of the Library Pie" 
and "The Library Pie Needs to be En- 


ORIGINAL RECIPE FOR 


ENOUGH 
LIBRARY PIE 














f. FOR 
3 OF THE FITTEST C. a 2) b744,237 
E, It’s a tough world out there. If a library book is going to sur- 
FE vive being read by children—being dropped, thrown, bent 
is backwards, stood on, etc.—it's going to have to be tough, LUN 
b: too. 
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Bound To Stay Bound Books are strong; because they're 
library prebound to withstand the use and abuse of over 
one hundred young readers. BTSB Books last up to five 
times longer than ordinary books, yet cost as little as 5c per 
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Be For a strong, healthy library collection, send for our free x 

E jue brochure and catalog listing over 24,000 in-stock and cther palat able goodies 

l i es. 

s i ý . EN riched,” as well as the “original recipe”: 

Mr t SE blend 1,661,727 books into 13 regions; 

[us Bo To y BOunez A A. RE t toss in records, tapes, and cassettes; 

Su Ns stir in magazines, serials, and news- 

ES papers; thicken with backdate micro- 

2 West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 film materials and out of print works on 
local history and genealogy; and add li- 
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tute was held in Las Vegas, sponsored 
by ALA's Information Science and Au- 
tomation Division. Leaders in library 
automation were invited to evaluate the 
advances in the field and to give a per- 
spective on future developments, focus- 
ing on operating systems and opera- 
tional technology. The papers have been 
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to: SHOFFNER, P.O. Box 368, Beaverton, OR 97005, Phone: (503) 645-3502 


| wish to attend the workshop in 
O Wash., D.C., April 9-10 O Dallas, TX, April 30-May 1 [] NYC, May 3-4 
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! "Others are Waiting," reads the caption to this bookmark illustration. "This item is in D. 
great demand. Please be prompt when it comes due. Thank you, from your local public e 
library." The bookmark was designed by Tom Ciurciu, publications coordinator for the m 
Mid-Hudson Library System (New York), and distributed to the System's sixty-four mem- 2 3 
ber libraries. One adapted the design for an overdue notice. ne 
R 4 
brarians. “To complete the Library Pie, edited by Susan K. Martin and Brett UNITED NATIONS FLAG KIT $ 
State Dough is needed to hold it all Butler and published by ALA as Library Intended for decorative and hobby 5 
together.” Automation: The State of the Art II functions, this colourful kit con- kr 
Ed. note: If the pies sent to W.Va. — (15-20168, 0-8389-3152-9). 200p., pb, tains: } f N^ 
lawmakers were as good as the one sent $7.50 from ALA Order Dept. 50 E. bi ed hg United Nations Member 3 
to us, we heartily endorse the recipe. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. e Blue poles on which to thread E. 
them Ds 
LPRC 1976 Awards Contest e Dormgated Paper to serve as a 3 
The Library Public Relations Council LIBRARIAN'S LIBRARY e Informative booklet—United ^ 
annual awards contest is open to all U.S. À p XT. i Nations ii Briet $3.95 ; 
libraries and to other institutions pro. LC's National Bibliographic Role ^ 
ducing library publicity. Categories in- As part of the October 1975 member- ishing: “=.” Need Moss mebhejiigha x 
clude original poster, general promo- ship meeting of the Association of Re- in New York. N.Y 10017 $ 
tional radio message, coordinated pub- search Libraries, a special program was SEZ! United Nations Publications tg 
licity, library annual report, and LPRC held on “The Library of Congress as the elie as digesta ae b 
logo design. A $100 cash award will National Bibliographic Center." The à 
be given for the winning logo, and win- E 
ners in other categories will receive cer- LAST CHANCE! ag 
tificates at the ALA Centennial Confer- to attend the highly acclaimed, two-day workshop which will make your managerial m 
ence. decision-making life more rational. This workshop will consist of fresh, candid presentations P 
For entry forms, write Phillip J. Brad- | which will deal with costing, evaluation of systems and services, and control from the library * 
bury, c/o Bloomfield Public Library, 90 | manager's viewpoint. 5 
Broad St., Bloomfield, NJ 07003. Entry | The American Society for Information Science and Ringgold Management Systems are fe 
deadline: May 1, 1976. pleased to present $ 
MANAGEMENT OF THE LIBRARY IN TRANSITION ie. 
PR Preconference Call for PR ANALYSIS & ADMINISTRATION OF AUTOMATED SYSTEMS & SERVICES FOR A 
Flyers, brochures, buttons, bags, The LIBRARY MANAGER bee 
bumper stickers, posters, and any other Five of the following librarians will speak at each workshop: =. 
gismos, up to 300 of each; are needed Brian Aveney, Head, Technical Services, Sacramento Public Library. Š 
for the Swap and Shop po rtion of the Bruce D. Bajema, Director, Marin County Free Public Library t 
P PP - Alan R. Benenfeld, Coordinator, Physical Sciences and Technology Libraries, UCLA 
preconference on public relations, July Brett B. Butler, President, Butler Associates 
15-17 in Chicago. Send materials to Susan K. Martin, Head, Systems Dept. U.C. Berkeley 
Alex Crosman, Peoria Public Library, Ralph M. Shoffner, Vice President, Ringgold Management Systems 
107 N.E. Monroe, Peoria, II, 61602, as Frances Spigai, Information Analyst, Library Council, Oregon State System Higher 
soon as possible. Education 
More information on the preconfer- Allen B. Veaner, Asst. Director, Stanford University Libraries 4 
ence workshop from Don Hammer, | Location wig boh one shonn YA E IS aks ie Ate ES 
: ashington DC, Sheraton-Park Hotel ....... pril 9-10, 4 
e purse eed du Dallas, TX, Sheraton-Dallas Hotel ....... April 30-May 1, 1976 ^ 
BIG ots 1Cago, 3 New York City, Roosevelt Hotel ............... May 3-4, 1976 4 
Fee: 4 A 
INFORMATION SCIENCE $95.00, ASIS Members; $115 Non-members. (Fees include workshop materials, evening y. 
mixer and continental breakfast.) i 
Automation Preconference Papers Enrollment is limited to 175 bi 
In June 1973 a preconference insti- Make checks payable to “Ringgold/ASIS Library Workshops” and mail form with payment 4 
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we 
don't play 
favorites 


At Faxon last year we answered 350,000 
letters and processed 3,640,000 computer 
inquiries on our 100 display terminals for 
more than 18,000 libraries throughout the 
world, and every single library, regardless 
of size, received the same consistently good 
service. 

Whether you subscribe to 20 periodicals 
or 20 hundred from our selection of 70,000 
international titles, your order is welcomed 
at Faxon. And to make ordering easy for all 
our customers, we've installed toll-free WATS 
lines and appointed four regional repre- 
sentatives. 

Even though we're fully automated, we still 
provide personal service. Write or call today 
for our descriptive Service Brochure and 
a free copy of our Librarians' Guide. 

Library business is our only business — since 1881 


FW. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 





Honk if you love librarians. Robert H. Pearson has been tooting his own horn with 
his LIBSCI vanity license plates. Chairperson of the Department of Library Science at 
Central Michigan University, Pearson decided to launch a local advertising campaign 
for the profession. So far the plates have received a great deal of attention— 

and lots of beeps. 
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ARL has now published a 58-page tran- 
script of this meeting. Included are 
comments made in the general discus- 
sion period, and talks by senior LC 
Processing Department staff on produc- 
tion and dissemination of bibliographic 
data, and development of a comprehen- 
sive data base. 

Order for $4, prepaid, from ARL, 
1527 New Hampshire Ave, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20036. 





New Indian Journal 

A new library science journal has been 
born in India, with its editor vowing, 
“It will never sell its soul for a mess of 
pottage." The Indian Journal of Library 
Science is the product of the Institute of 
Librarians, which was created by those 
with a special interest in teaching library 
science. The first issue combines num- 
bers 1 and 2 of volume 1 and is dated 
Potdevin Edge Pasters apply uniform paste strips in any width from Ye” to the March and June 1975. Beginning this 
full width of the roller — up to 50% faster than manual pasting. And with none year, the journal will be quarterly. Order 
of the mess or overflow. It's easy to paste jackets, date slips, bookplates — even information from the IOL, c/o Sanskrit 
pre-loaded pockets up to 5-cards thick. So you don't have to re-open College, Ground floor, 1, Bankim Chat- 
the book to insert the cards later. Write for our new folder on Edge Pasters terjee St., Calcutta-700012, India. 


and Label Pasters... the only professional way to apply paste. 


° . ERIC Made Easy 
Potdevin Machine Co. Two tools for using the Educational 


274 North Street, Teterboro, N. J. 07608 Resources Information Center (ERIC) 


For best results use Potdevin library pastes. No heating or dilution. Pocket and Label are: How to Prepare for a Computer 
Paste (P-200). Jacket Paste (P-201). Search of ERIC: A Non-Technical Ap- 
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proach (pb., $1), a guide for librarians 
or school administrators who channel 
search requests to search services; and 
ERIC; What It Can Do for You, geared 
for library and media specialists who 
want to use and teach others to use 
ERIC. Both may be ordered from Box 
E, School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, CA 94305. Checks 
payable to “Box E” must accompany or- 
ders. These two titles will also be avail- 
able from the ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service when their ED numbers 
are announced. 


New Titles on Science, Engineering, 
Community College Libraries 

Libraries for specialized academic 
communities are the focus of two new 
offerings in the “Contributions in Librari- 
anship and Information Science” series 
from Greenwood Press. The Community 
College Library (221p., $18.95) is by 
Fritz Veit, director of libraries and pro- 
fessor of library science at Chicago State 
College; and University Science and En- 
gineering Libraries: Their Operation, 
Collections and Facilities ( 203p., $15) is 
by Ellis Mount, science and engineering 
librarian at Columbia. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Troubled Child, Troubled Parents 


Parents of autistic, handicapped, or 
otherwise troubled children can find 
help for understanding their offspring 
through My Child Has a Problem, a se- 
lected bibliography covering physical, 
psychological, and learning problems in 
the young. Indexed by subject, it's avail- 
able at 25€ each with a 6" x 9" SASE 
from Adult Services, White Plains Pub- 
lic Library, 100 Martine Ave., White 
Plains, NY 10601. 


BICENTENNIALIA 


Climbing Family Trees 

Seven seminars sponsored recently by 
the Meridian ( Mississippi) Public Li- 
brary and the Meridian Genealogical 
Committee drew an average of fifty 
citizens with an interest in ancestor re- 
search. The Climbing Your Family Tree 
Bicentennial Genealogy Workshop Series 
provided basic information and help on 
special research problems. Speakers in- 
cluded a former governor of Mississippi 
and both local and nationally-known 
genealogists. 





History for Library Saving and Loan 


Several Toledo savings and loan com- 
panies have given their public library 
a grant to encourage saving or loan of 


APRIL 1976 
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pictorial materials illustrating Toledo 
area history. The first Federal Savings 
& Loan Association of Toledo, People’s 
Savings Association, Toledo Home Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan, and United Sav- 
ings and Loan Association have awarded 
the grant to the Local History Depart- 
ment of the Toledo-Lucas County Li- 
brary. 

Citizens are being encouraged to 
search their attics, basements, and photo 
albums for pictorial material document- 
ing the area's last hundred years. These 
materials can be donated to the local 
history collection or lent briefly so that 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
AUDIO TAPE LIBRARY 


* The new Pentagon Super C-1 Copier and 
other cassette duplicating systems 

Bulk duplicating cassettes for A/V use 
Premium packaged cassettes 

Cassette tape recorders and players 

Cassette storage units: 

Caiola Tape Wheel (for desk or table top use) 
Space Saver (wall or floor models) 


Reel-to-reel recording tape, all types 
Blank cassette labels, 12 per sheet 
Cassette editing and repair kit 


Contact us for information on these 
and other related products 
B & L SALES & MARKETING 
4632 Magnolia Blvd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 985-1792 
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Our bookmobiles 
have exposed 
Hemingway, Shakespeare 
and the Brothers Grimm 
to some pretty far out people. 


Thanks to Gerstenslager, some kids 
have grown up thinking libraries have 
wheels. Children living in big city ghet- 
tos. Or small rural communities. Areas 
without adequate library facilities. 

So when they can't get to the library, 
we help you take the library to them. 

Our complete Multi-Media Vans help 
get your message through. With books 
galore. Closed circuit TV. Audio-visual 


accessories. And much MOre. mzz 


Of course, our pro- 
fessional sales 
engineers work 
with you 





= A 


OERSTE 







The Wheels of Community Service for more than a Century. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY e WOOSTER, OHIO 44691 e (216) 262 2015 















every step of the way. Starting with a 
suitable chassis, we'll discuss your 
specific custom requirements. And show 
you complete design drawings and 
specs — before you buy. It's this meticu- 
lous attention to detail that has made 
us the country's leading manufacturer 
of custom mobile units. 

So, before you settle for someone 
else's assembly line unit, contact 
us. We'll help you specify 
emm... a Bookmobile exactly 
; Ew for your needs. 

Not some- 
one else's. 


LASER 
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copies can be made. The project will 
also support a series of exhibits and 
slide programs. 


Approved in Boston: Non-Sexist 
Bicentennial Fiction for Children 
A group of children’s librarians ac- 
tive in the Boston area have published 
an annotated booklist of what it con- 
siders non-sexist Bicentennial fiction for 
children grades k-8. “Tea and Muskets” 
lists fifty-five titles of stories set in Amer- 
ica from the time of the earliest settlers 
to 1812. According to the Boston Area 
Women-in-Libraries, the books selected 
avoid sexual and racial stereotypes while 
maintaining historical and literary merit. 
Order, $2 prepaid (send a mailing 
label), from BAWIL, c/o 42 Francesca 
Ave., Somerville, MA 02144. 


Black Americana Titles Chosen 


Detroit librarians have picked seven- 
ty-two books published in 1975 for the 
annual “Black Americana” list of books 
by and about black Americans. 

The twenty-nine children’s titles in- 
clude picture books by Lucille Clifton, 
Eloise Greenfield, Ray Prather, and 
John Steptoe; fiction by Dale Fife, 
Sharon Bell Mathis, and Walter Dean 


THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 
A Bibliographical Introduction 


Jeremy L. Tobey 


143-5). 










East Central and 
Southeast Europe: A 
Handbook of Library 


(ISBN 0-87435-214-8). 
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Bibliographic essays covering the history of ideas 
from the 12th century to the death of Isaac Newton 
in 1727. Ideal for undergraduate and graduate 
students. Volume II is the second of four volumes. 
10% discount for standing order. vii, ca.256 pages. 
CIP. July 1976. $19.75 casebound (ISBN 0-87436- 


Also New - 


U.S. History and Histo- 
riography in Post-War 
Soviet Writings, 1945- 
and Archival Resources. 1970.Leo Okinshevich. 
Paul Horecky, Editor, xii, viii, ca. 480 pages. GIP: 
ca.480 pages. CIP. May May 1976. $21.75 case 
1976. $35.75 casebound. BE grs (ISBN 0-87435- 
808-3). 









Myers; and biographies of Jackie Robin- 


son, Willie Mays, Harriet Tubman, Paul 
Robeson, Malcolm X, and Mahalia Jack- 
son. 

Among the forty-three books picked 
for the adult list are biographies of Ar- 
thur Ashe, Joe Louis, Billie Holiday, An- 
gela Davis, Jimi Hendrix, Nat Turner, 
and Jesse Jackson. Kristin Hunter, James 
P. Comer, Dick Gregory, Lerone Ben- 
nett, Jr, Maya Angelou, and Ishmael 
Reed are some of the authors repre- 
sented. Single free copies mailed to 
anyone sending a no. 10 SASE to Public 
Relations, Detroit Public Library, 5201 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, MI 48202. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Changing Status of Young 

An actual rise in the number of poor 
children, despite declining birth rates, is 
reported by America’s Children 1976, a 
factbook compiled by the National 
Council of Organizations for Children 
and Youth. This wide-ranging statistical 
study, outlining the current state of 
child health problems, day care, and 
changes in family structure, was created 
for NCOCY's Bicentennial Conference 


Volume II: Medieval and Early Modern Europe 


Provides total bibliographic control in five volumes 
of the ca. 40,000 theses accepted for higher degrees 
by the universities of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Citations date back to 18th century. Extensive 
indexing and cross-referencing. Volume 1: Social 
Sciences and Humanities. January 1976. $125.00 
cloth (ISBN 0-903454-03-8). Volume 2: Applied 
Sciences and Technology. Fall 1976. $70.00 cloth. 
(ISBN 0-903454-04-6). 10% discount for standing 


order. 
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‘on Children held in Washington, D.C., 


RETROSPECTIVE INDEX TO THESES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Roger R. Bilboul, Editor 


Order on 30-day approval from: 


American Bibliographical Center - Clio Press 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Box 4397 - 
Santa Barbara, California 93103 





Feb. 1-4. While highlighting the plight 
of children in poverty, changes docu- 
mented strongly affect middle class fami- 
lies as well. Available from NCOCY, 
Suite 404, 1910 K St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20006: single copies, $4 each; 
10-100, $3.50; over 100, $3. Include 
$.50 to cover postage and handling; 
orders under $10 should be prepaid. 


Show Off Your Show Biz 

ALA's Young Adult Services Division 
would like to view locally produced li- 
brary public relations materials aimed at 
young adults when YASD meets during 
the ALA Centennial Conference in July. 
Anyone willing to share materials— 
whether video, slide-tape, print, or au- 
dio—should contact Mary K. Chelton, 
Young Adult Services, Westchester Li- 
brary System, 285 Central Ave., White 
Plains, NY 10606. 


Where Their Heads Are At 

Where are young adults “at” these 
days? Carol Starr, editor of Young Adult 
Alternative Newsletter, recently shared 
with readers some opinions from the 
field gathered as research for an article 
on YA services for the ALA Yearbook. 
However impressionistic, they do sug- 
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gest that, coast-to-coast, trends are 


toward the lighter side: 


Orange County, California. “The kids 
are away from the dissent of the late 
60s and apathy of early 70s and back 
into the social scene. They want to be 
involved with dances, games, goofy stuff 
like goldfish swallowing, selling each 
. . They 
seem much happier because of this in- 
volvement. However, a leftover from 
the 60s is that they don't accept every- 
thing verbatim such as 50s students did, 
but will ask why and then accept and 


other as slaves-for-the-day. . 


» 


discuss. ... 








Theater 
Literature 


Chicorel Theater Index to Plays in Anthologies, 
Periodicals, Discs & Tapes 

Volumes 1,2,3 c.1,500p. 1970, 71,72 
Analyzes c. 30,000 entries in single alphabetical 
arrangement; editors, plays, playwrights in collec- 
tions, anthologies and periodicals are indexed. 
Scope: international plays from antiquity to the cur- 
rent scene. 

Chicorel Bibliography to the Performing Arts 
Volume 3A c.500p. 1972 

Lists full bibliographic data in c. 8,000 entries ar- 
ranged under more than 300 subject headings such 
as actors, black drama, dance, finance, periodicals, 
play production, lighting, sound systems, Shake- 
speare, and more. 

Chicorel Index to the Spoken Arts on Discs, 

Tapes & Cassettes 

Volumes 7,A,B c. 1,600p. 1973, 74 

Analyzes c. 21,000 entries of readings of plays, 
poems, novels, short stories, myths, essays, 
speeches, commentaries, conversations, mixed 
prose and poetry, and historical documents. 
Chicorel Theater Index to Plays in Periodicals 
Volume8 c.10,000 entries c. 500p. 1973 
Locates plays in one alphabetical section by play, 
author or adapter, by editor and by periodical title, 
with dates and issue in easy to use chronological 
order. Nine back of book indexes include subject 
indicators with play title references, periodicals 
index, play title list, author list, and others. 





7 x 10 cloth 
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e Annual billing on request for our standing order plan. 
e Approval plan or single copy orders also filled promptly. 
e We absorb all handling and service charges. 


$60.00 per volume 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 
CHICOREL LIBRARY PUBLISHING CORP. 
275 Central Park West, New York, N.Y. 10024 
(212) 787-0765 


Canton, Ohio. "Drugs are out, social 
problems seem to be a big yawn, ecol- 
ogy and natural living seem to be pretty 
dormant. Our kids seem to be going 
through a ‘play’ period. Games, music, 
entertainment seem to be very in. . . .” 

Orlando, Florida. “YA’s today are 
more concerned with their own welfare 
than ‘causes.’ They are more interested 
in their own school; they are supporting 
School activities avidly, whereas three 
years ago they had to be forced to at- 
tend a pep rally... . They want to finish 
high school (at least); they want to 
make as much money as they can; and 






Chicorel Theater Index to Young People’s Plays 
Volume 9 c.15,000 entries 500p. 1974 
Locates plays written for young people in periodi- 
cals, anthologies and collections. Back of book list- 
ings provide all necessary acquisition data, as well 
as subject indicators to all plays; grade levels are 
given in each main entry. ' 

Chicorel Theater Index to Drama Literature 
Volume21 c.500p. 1975 

Analyzes c. 2,500 books pertaining to drama. More 
than 200 subject headings, with c. 7,500 entries, on 
such subjects as African drama, amateur produc- 
tion, black theater, children's drama, circus, cos- 
tume, criticism, creative dramatics, cultural en- 
richment, curriculum, production, politics in 
drama, role-playing, teaching techniques, theaters, 
and others. 

Chicorel Index to Film Literature 

Volumes 22, A. c.1,000p. 1975 

Analyzes c. 15,000 entries arranged under c. 150 
subject headings, such as animation, camerawork, 
Canadian films, censorship, film genres, films by 
title, history of cinema, screenwriters, silent films, 
the underground, stars, societies, make-up and cos- 
tume, newsreels, producers, directors, stuntmen, 
sound, symbolism, and others. 
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“Good Morning! 
Heckman Bindery, 
Modern Book...” 


That's right...that's what you'll 
hear now when you phone us. 
Because we've newly acquired 
The Modern Book Company in 
our search-for-services for you. 
So now, in addition to Heckman's 
unique 28-day-cycle of complete 
library bindery services, we have 
two new lines of young peoples 
books for you: Modern pre- 
bound books and Modern paper- 
backs. Both K thru 12. Phone 

or write for our catalogs. 

The Modern Book Company, 
North Manchester, Indiana 46962 
...Same address as Heckman's. 


“BOUND TO PLease’? 


Heckman Bindery 


(219) 982.2107 
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they want to be able to spend this 











money on good clothes, cars, cycles; 
whatever turns them on... ." 
—From YAAN, Jan. 15, 1976 


A Baedeker for Children 


Seasoned daytrippers—children them- 
selves—acted as consultants for Trippin’ 
Through Dallas, a 147-page sightseeing 
book compiled as a community service 
by the Kids’ Committee of the Dallas 
Public Library. A field trip manual, 
Trippin’ gives details on local sights 
children enjoy, from the ice cream fac- 
tory to the FBI office. It also contains 
valuable advice for chaperons, such as 
the best ratio of adults to children for 
manageable tours, as well as lists of re- 
lated books at branch libraries. Response 
to the publication has been warm, says 
DPL staff; copies are available at $2 
each plus $.50 postage by writing Cen- 
tral Circulation, DPL, 1954 Commerce 
St., Dallas, TX 75201. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


Different Rarities 

What is the difference between abso- 
lute rarity of books and materials, rela- 
tive rarity, temporary rarity, local rarity, 


Tue RicHaxps-Frost CoLLECTION 
GIVEN BY 
Paur C, RicHARDS 
IN LOVING THOUGHT OF HIS PARENTS 





















“After Apple Picking," a woodcut by 
J. J. Lankes, who illustrated many 
of Robert Frost’s books, is the book- 
plate for the Richards-Robert Frost 
Room collection in the Boston Uni- 
versity Libraries. Donated by the Rev. 
Paul Richards, this collection— "the 
nation's most extensive permanent 
display of Frostiana"—includes man- 
uscripts, notebooks, copies of every 
edition, binding and publication of 
his works, and personal letters. 


The 48-Ppade 
Space Program 
FOr 


ra] 
Lexar | and market rarity? Roderick Cave, a 


British library educator, distinguishes 
between these five terms and offers a 
list of factors by which to judge a book's 
rarity in Rare Book Librarianship. In 
addition to discussing the nature of the 
rare book, Cave covers acquisition, 
processing, cataloging, and classifica- 
tion of materials: the care and restora- 


io ra oks; housing and organ- 
versatile, modular storage units designed tion of rare books; housing and org 


specifically for convenient organization of MAINE. special collections > publ ang 
all your slides, audio tapes, cassettes, publications; and training a rare books 


hobby materials, records and other || librarian. 168 p.; $10 (75-29045; 0-208- 
materials. 01360-1). Linnet Books, 995 Sherman 
Send today for our FREE 48-page cata- Ave., Hamden, CT 06514. 


log. See how easily LUXOR cabinets, i 

shelves, and filing units can help put your Bowdoin Buys Hawthorne's Rare 

things in their place. Fanshawe As Half-Millionth Volume 
Nathaniel Hawthorne destroyed all of 

the unsold copies of his first novel, Fan- 

shawe, after it failed both commercially 


» slides 
`. cassettes 
» films 
» hobby 
materials 


The LUXOR space program. Your choice of 


eesscoccsc)qqqueseseceoeocccoscesocececotesececot o 


Please send me your latest LUXOR catalog. 


Name 0 aA Lo = Eo NET PESCK T 
Ne and critically. However, thanks to funds 
res — CE cu Ses o Y 3 à 
from a group of alumni and friends of 
City DON Slaten con Zip 


the Library, Bowdoin College (Maine) 
was able to purchase a rare first edition 
of Fanshawe, the first time in nineteen 
years that the book had appeared at an 
auction. Fanshawe marked the library 
collection's 500,000th volume. 


LÜxOR 


LUXOR CORPORATION 
404 Lakeview Ave., Waukegan, IIl. 60085 (342) 244-4800 


ecccccersocconseesecesessessseescssessssseeeseeeee 
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Three timely reports 
on library Vero 


from"the authority” 







Automated Circulation Control 
Systems: An Overview of Com- 
mercially Vended Systems 

An extensive discussion by Barbara 
Evans Markuson of the characteristics 
of five circulation control systems, 
including CLSI, Checkpoint/Plessey, 
and Check-A-Book. In the July & 
September 1975 issues of LTR. $35. 


























Microform Catalog Data 
Retrieval Systems 

A comparison of Information Design, 
Information Dynamics, and Library 
Processing Systems. In the May 1975 
issue of LTR. $20. 











Theft Detection Systems 
for Libraries 

A revealing and valuable 98-page 
survey of manufacturers and users. In 
the May 1974 issue of LTR. $20. 












Library Technology Reports (ETR) 
is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educational 
institutions. Its purpose is twofold: 

to enable librarians and educators to 
make economical purchase decisions 
and to alert manufacturers of library 
needs and standards of performance 
expected. 



































To order any of the above individual 
issues or for additional information on 
the complete subscription service, 
write to: 












LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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SHORT TAKES 


Paperback Picture Books with Lov- 
ing Care. Expectations run high at Dial 
Press for Pied Piper Books, the firm’s 
new line of high quality picture books 
for pre-school through grade 3 young- 
sters. Launched in March, Pied Pipers 
reproduce such top bestsellers from 
Dial’s hardcover backlist as Muriel and 
Tom Feelings’s Moja Means One and 
Mercer Mayer's There's a Nightmare in 
My Closet on top-grade paper with all 
of the art from the original. Where cur- 
rent prices on the hardcovers range from 
$4.95 to $5.95, the softcovers sell for 
$1.75 each. 

^Dials production department has 
paid careful attention to design and 
reproduction quality," says Phyllis Fo- 





The handsome colophon appearing on 
Pied Piper Books was designed by Leo 
and Diane Dillon, illustrators of the winning 
1975 Caldecott Medal book (see March 
AL, p. 148). 


gelman, editor-in-chief of Dial's Books 
for Young Readers and originator of the 
new imprint. "Several years of planning 
and analyzing went into the creation of 
Pied Piper Books,” she told AL, “and I 
wanted to wait until I was sure we were 
in a position to do them very well—in 
the way we wanted to—not just do 
them." One way Dial's production de- 
partment preserves the integrity of the 
original art is to restrict reduction or en- 
largement to 10 percent. 

In addition to the two titles men- 
tioned, other Pied Piper Bocks issued 
in March were Can I Keep Him?, story 


and pictures by Steven Kellogg; In a 


Spring Garden, edited by Richard Lewis 
with paintings by Ezra Jack Keats; The 
Trees Stand Shining: Poetry of the North 
American Indians, selected by Hettie 
Jones and illustrated by Robert Andrew 
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Parker; and Zeek Silver Moon, by Amy 
Ehrlich with paintings by Robert An- 
drew Parker. 


In Great Britain. The British Pub- 
lishers Association responded to the gov- 
ernment's anti-inflation alarm by asking 
its members to freeze all book prices at 
February 1 levels. According to the gov- 
ernment's request, manufacturers are to 
fix prices so that consumer goods would 
rise no higher than 5 percent over the 
6-month period which began in March. 
Any manufacturer wanting to up its 
prices must appeal to the government. 


Right Place, Right Time. Location 
was an important factor in Columbia 
University Libraries' acquiring the mas- 
sive Random House-Bennett Cerf col- 
lection of rare books, letters, and manu- 
scripts, on exhibit in the Low Memorial 
Library earlier this year. Kenneth Lohf, 
librarian for CUL's rare books and 
manuscripts, said that “Publishers like 
their papers kept in New York City so 
that they can have access." 





tent. summer 77, $1.95 


fUris. Leon. Trinity. Bantam, '77, pns 






dns date of publication not set 
pns price not set 








Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback Rights 


TArnaz, Desi. A Book. Warner, 2-77, $1.95 
Bellow, Saul. Humboldt’s Gift. Avon, tent. 8-76, tent. $1.95 
Benson, Herbert. The Relaxation Response. Avon, 8-76, tent. $1.95 
Buckley, Jr., William F. Saving the Queen. Warner, 1-77, $1.95 
Christie, Agatha. Curtain. Pocket Books, 10-76, pns 
Clavell, James. Shogun. Dell, 6-76, $2.75 

DeFelitta, Frank. Audrey Rose. Warner, fall '77, $1.95 

TDixon, Jeane. Yesterday, Today and Forever. Bantam, '77, pns 
Doctorow, E.L. Ragtime. Bantam, summer "76, pns 

TDrabble, Margaret. Realms of Gold. Popular Library, 11-76, tent. $1.95 
Graham, Billy. Angels. Pocket Books, 11-76, pns 
Higgins, Jack. The Eagle Has Landed. Bantam, summer '76, pns 
Hotchner, A. E. Doris Day. Bantam, '77, pns 

tHowe, Irving. World of Our Fathers. Pocket Books, '77, pns 

TLevin, Ira. The Boys from Brazil. Dell, 3-77, pns 

TLindbergh, Anne M. The Flower and the Nettle. Harcourt Brace, rns 

TLudlum, Robert. The Gemini Contenders. Dell, '77, pns 
Niven, David. Bring On the Empty Horses. Dell, 10-76, pns 
Porter, Sylvia. Sylvia Porter's Money Book. Avon Equinox edition, dns, pns 
Potok, Chaim. In the Beginning. Fawcett, 10-76, pns 
Ringer, Robert. Winning Through Intimidation. Fawcett, 5-76, $1.95 
Samson, Joan. The Auctioneer. Avon, 1-77, pns 
Shaw, Irwin. Nightwork. Dell, 8-76, $1.95 

TSpeer, Albert. Spandau. Pocket Books, '77, pns 
Stone, Irving. The Greek Treasure. New American Library, 11-76, pns 

t" Vidal, Gore. 1876. Ballantine, winter '77, pns 
Wallechinsky, D. and Wallace, I. The People's Almanac. Doubleday, rns 
t"Waller, Leslie. The Swiss Account. Bantam, winter '76, pns 

Wambaugh, Joseph. The Choirboys. Dell, 9-76, $2.25 

1Weed, Steven with Swanton, S. My Search for Patty Hearst. Warner, 


Williams, Tennessee. Memoirs. Bantam, fall '76, pns 


* ublishers Weekly best-seller cand. t 


Indiana University, he pointed out, 
has the Bobbs-Merrill collection, and 
Harvard the Houghton Mifflin papers, 
and historically “publishing records tend 
to remain in the areas the publishers 
have been associated with." 

Nearly half a million papers from the 
Random House archives have been 
given to Columbia over the last six 
years. These include Random House's 
editorial papers from 1925 on, the late 
Bennett Cerfs personal papers and 
manuscripts of his own books, the Ran- 
dom House library of some 7,000 first 
editions, and 200 volumes from Mr. 
Cerf's personal library. This latter be- 
quest gives Columbia valuable first edi- 
tions of Gertrude Stein, William Faulk- 
ner, W. H. Auden, John O'Hara, Eugene 
O'Neill, and James Joyce—most notably 
the Random House Ulysses inscribed to 
Cerf by the author on publication day, 
January 25, 1934, after the book's cele- 
brated censorship battle. 

Since Mr. Cerf, co-founder of Random 
House with Donald Klopfer in 1925, 
graduated from Columbia College and 



































rns rights not yet sold to 
paperback house 
first time on this list 
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The Source 












“A unique, comprehensive tool for those who 
have heretofore feared entanglement in 
Washington's notorious red tape.” 

-LI, 8/75 
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Announcing publication of the new 1976-77 edition of a "m 
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Congressional Quarterly's directory to the best f D 
sources of information, all indexed by subject. ur D w^ f ~ 
Updated, revised and expanded, this new edition in- ro í NL 
cludes more than 5,000 entries and an additional 40 | 
pages of indexing. 
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This original sepia photograph (left) of the Harper Brothers, taken by Matthew Brady 
about 1850, is one of the many publishing treasures included in the massive collection 
of Harper and Random House papers now available to scholars at Columbia University’s 
Butler Library. To the right is another historic item in the collection, the first edition of 
the Random House Ulysses inscribed by Joyce to Mr. Cerf on publication day, January 
25, 1934, “congratulating him on his courage and enterprise.” 
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In 104 years you can learn 
a lot that benefits librarians 


When acquisition problems loom large... 
When periodicals, continuations/serials on a world-wide scope require 
uninterrupted volumes. ..when claims devour weeks of time — that’s when 
Stechert Macmillan’s 104 years of experience is a blessing. 






Please order directly from: 
Congressional Quarterly Inc. 


Box 63, 1414 22nd St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 ` 


was an alumnus of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, it was also 
natural that the publisher's material be 

resented to the university. Nonetheless, 
Mr, Lohf told AL the university must 
actively solicit such acquisitions, and 
negotiations for the Random House and 
Cerf collections *have been going on for 
decades." 

The Columbia-Random House agree- 
ment was first activated in 1964 when 
Lohf said he ^went down there [to Ran- 
dom House] to see what they had in 
their files, how much had survived, what 
condition it was in, and what kind of 
clerical collections they had. . . . We 
were very fortunate, as the archives 
were all stored in one location, in one 
building, in the sub-basement of the 
old Random House building at 51st and 
Madison." 

The files started coming in in early 
1968 when the publishing house was 
moving to its present quarters on 50th 
and Third Avenue. Since then the Rare 
















Stechert Macmillan takes the burden off your shoulders... 

No matter how complicated your acquisition program. No matter where 
the publisher or what the language. We offer one of the widest ranges of 
periodicals and continuations/serials titles on a standing order basis. 
After 104 years, we ve developed acquisition into a fine art. 


- Periodicals A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE ne "s M ye DATED e 
. i i i cataloged 9, individual letters an 
"uai weer > Stechert are inventorying the remaining 495,000 
Se 3 ; i pieces that make up the collection. “In- 
+ Bibliographic Services Macmilla n my nc. ventorying” involves listing the contents, 


unit by unit, of 1,000 archival boxes. It 
will take “another couple of years,” Lohf 
says, to finish this calendar of the 700 
boxes yet remaining. 

The publishing collection is perma- 


866 Third Avenue e New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 935-4260 


NEW YORK * LONDON * PARIS e STUTTGART è SYDNEY 


Why not write or call us? 
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 nently housed on the eighth floor of 


Columbia's Butler Library. Scholars will 
be eager to see such gems as those 
found in the Cerf correspondence with 
authors: Faulkner vowing to avoid a vis- 
iting journalist by being *dug in to de- 
fend what remains of my privacy," or 
Ralph Ellison telling how “Negro life is 
a world psychologically apart" in a 
working outline for Invisible Man. A 
1933 Paris-printed edition of Ulysses 
bears several paragraphs pencil-marked 
as obscene. One such section reads: 
"What followed this action? Somnolent 
invocation, less somnolent recognition, 
incipient excitation catechetical interro- 
gation." 

Columbia's assertive acquisitions pol- 
icy in publishing history began with a 
gift of W.W. Norton papers in 1967. 
Since then the university has obtained, 
among other papers, the Random House- 
Cerf materials and collections from Pan- 
theon Books, Harper & Row (1935- 
1965), and Simon and Schusters M. 
Lincoln Schuster, another Columbia 
alum. The university also holds the Har- 
per & Brothers collection, mainly 19th- 
century contract files and books pub- 
lished from 1817 to 1900, These 19th- 
century papers include correspondence 


and contracts with Mark Twain and 
Henry James and contracts with Her- 
man Melville. 

When Lohf was asked if further ac- 
quisition negotidtions with agents and 
authors were in the works, he said: *Oh 
yes, of course; but I'm not at liberty to 
say who they are." 


Browsing Through Spring Cata- 
logs. Among some of the exciting oldies 
being brought back into print this spring 
are Lionel Trillings only novel, The 
Middle of the Journey, out in May as an 
Avon Equinox edition. This month Har- 
court Brace revives Thomas Gallagher's 
Oona O’, a romantic and sad novel from 
the sixties about an unworldly-wise Irish 
heroine trying to spin through life in 
New York. Gallagher is perhaps best 
known for The X-Craft Raid. Another 
noteworthy title again seeing the light 
in the coming months are Christina 
Stead’s classic novel, The Man Who 
Loved Children—from Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston in June. Last month Horizon 
Press reissued the long-o.p. Looking at 
the Dance by ballet critic Edwin Denby, 
rare copies of which have been selling 
for $25. 


INTRODUCING... 
The New SUPER C-1 Cassette Copier 





All you need is a blank cassette to make your own copies. 
It’s not necessary to be technically qualified to produce 


professional results. 


The Pentagon Super C-1 is as easy to operate as an office 
paper copier. Simply press the record button and you will 
have an exact copy in seconds. For example, a C-30 cassette 
is completely reproduced in less than a minute. Anyone on 


your office staff can operate it. 


These and many other quality features are available in 
the Super C-1 at a revolutionary low price. Contact us for 
further information on this new copier and our full line of 
audio tape duplicating products and accessories. 


B&LSALES & MARKETING 4632 Magnolia Blvd. Burbank, CA 91505 - (213) 985-1792 
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ACTIVITIES 


Living, Loving, and Learning 


Together by VALERIE SLOANE 


Everyone's character, personality 
development, and outlook on life be- 
gins in the family unit. Here are 
some exciting ways to improve the 
family relationship through mutual 
enjoyment. 

There are activities and many 
original suggestions for creative 
parenthood, including backyard carni- 
vals, home projects, handicrafts, 
recipes, and traveling tips. It offers 
a tremendous outreach from parent 
to child that is so important for 
healthy, happy emotional growth! 
And besides, it's fun! $4.95 
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Supervisor 
Library Services 


We have an excellent opportunity for a person who would want to MANAGE a 
fine chemistry library which supports our entire R&D activity. This position 
would entail complete responsibility for all library functions. 


We welcome inquiries from individuals with experience in chemistry and library 
science with a minimum of 2 years direct experience. 


At Nalco you will receive an excellent starting salary and employee benefits in- 
cluding company paid profit sharing. Our modern well equipped research library 


will provide an excellent atmosphere. 


If you're looking for this kind of opportunity, please send your resume stating 
education, experience, and salary requirements to: 


Personnel Department 





NALCO 


An Equal Opportunity Employer m/f 





CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 








Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
"rank" and "status" are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved, 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is "opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved.” 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classifications will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 


SE ———— 


Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 
bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 


Deadline: Copy receipt and cancellation—8 
weeks preceding date of issue. 


Address: Send to John Wilkins, American Li- 
braries, Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 
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NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6216 W. 66th Place 
Chicago, Ill. 60638 





———————————————— 


JOBLINES 





If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


2272. 
FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 
MARYLAND Library Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 
NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 


2121. 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 
TRGNI State College Data Bank: (804) 526- 





POSITIONS WANTED 





RECENT MLS graduate seeking beginning- 
level position. BA in humanities and history. 
Read and write Spanish. Prefer cataloging or 
government documents work. Am willing to 
relocate. Resume from C. Kropp, 407 Water 
St. S.W., Sleepy Eye, MN 56085. 


p 


MLS, BA, CMA; currently assistant professor, 
allied health department of community col- 
lege, seeks change to librarianship. Foreign 
language background, considerable business 
experience. C. Heckman, 8 Club Drive East, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15236. 





EXPERIENCE in directing college and public 
libraries, and in building, planning, acquisi- 
tions. Dewey cataloging. Prefer warm area. 
Write B-721-W. 
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ALA-MLS, MA (Sociology) seeks public ser- 
vice/reference position in academic or public 
library. Enjoy assisting patrons. 15 yrs.' teach- 
ing; 2 yrs.' library acquisitions. Prefer mid- 
Atlantic, midwest, or northwest U.S. Available 
July 1, 1976. Write B-723-W. 
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EXPERIENCE (8 years: academic-public-ar- 
chives); reference (documents / social sci- 
ences); acquisitions; collections development; 
head librarian; AV; teacher (library science); 
researcher. Available for professional chal- 
lenges with intellectually alive associates. 
MSLS (accredited); 31 other graduate semes- 
ter hours. Chicago interviews. Write B-724-W. 


e, 


NEW MALS (June) with MFA in fiction, pub- 
lication. Desires academic work in reference, 
special collections, readers’ services. Fine 
printing & binding, writing, indexing, & teach- 
ing experience. Write J. Mort, 616 Hawkeye Dr., 
lowa City, IA 52240, or call (319) 354-1796. 


a 


DIRECTORSHIP of multi-media library in in- 
stitution of higher ed. Capable, experienced 
academic In. Masters’ degrees in Library Sci- 
ence and in Instructional Technology. Avail. 
6-1-76. Write B-725-W. 





Classified 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
Now Available 


1- or 2-Column Boxed Ads 
(E.g.: See Cal. Polytech. ad, 
“Academic Library" section) 


Call Special 
Attention to Your 
Educational Programs 
or Major Positions 


Display advertisements: All ads in boxes. 
$25 per column inch. 2096 off for ALA 
members. (No free lines in display ads.) 
Camera-ready ads accepted, or American 
Libraries will provide type and boxes. 
Minimum type size for body of ad—6 
pt. (type size of standard classified ads; 
approximately 25 words per column inch 
in display ads). Space taken up by head- 
ing varies according to type size de- 
sired. Minimum type size for headings 
set by American Libraries—10 pt. (as in 
"POSITIONS," below, approximately 20 
characters per column line). Type size 
available in body: 6 pt. thru 12 pt. In 
heading: 10 pt. thru 24 pt. Ads are now 
being accepted; stipulate one or two col- 
umns width, approximate type sizes, 
and/or write for guidesheet. 


Note: Classified display rates are avail- 
able only for educational programs and 
job positions, and apply only to the Clas- 
sified Department. Regular advertising 
rates apply to all other display copy 
(rate card available from Advertising 
Dept., American Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611). 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


———————————— 


ARIZONA. Head, Public Services Department. 
Position available now. Responsible for coor- 
dination and supervision of public services 
functions, reference, including on-line ser- 
vices, circulation, interlibrary loan, photocopy, 
and stack maintenance, Graduation from ALA- 
accredited school, biomedical training and ex- 
perience essential, and working knowledge of 
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| ter library including service to schools of 
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2 foreign languages required, 3 yrs.’ extensive | Į“ 

Public service experience including demon- 
strated supervisory competence. Medical cen- 




























CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC STATE UNIVERSITY, 
. SAN LUIS OBISPO 
DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Career-oriented university of over 14,000 FTE students with 7 instructional schools— 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, Architecture and Environmental Design, Business 
and Social Sciences, Communicative Arts and Humanities, Engineering and Technology, 
Human Development and Education, and Science and Mathematics. Professional staff 
of 28—over 1 million holdings including over 450,000 vols. New library facilities planned 
but not budgeted. A master's from ALA-accredited school required, advanced graduate 
work in subject field or Ph.D. is preferred. Required: a minimum of 5 yrs.' administrative 
experience as director or secondary line administrator in large or fast-growing library 
at an institution of higher education. Annual salary range $27,492—$33,420. Position 
available August 1, 1976. 






medicine, nursing, and pharmacy, as well as 
_ licensed health professionals state-wide. Pro- 
fessional librarians, 13; subprofessionals, 12; 
FTE students, 25, Collection 80,000 vols. and 
3,000 current serials. Salary $13,500, negoti- 
able. Apply to James W. Barry, Librarian, 
Arizona Medical Center Library, Tucson, AZ 
| 85724, (602) 882-6121. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. E 
pe RE EMS VANAN E ae Se A LR ET Re 
LOUISIANA. Science / technology librarian. 
University offering a broad spectrum of fully- 
accredited academic curricula through the 
doctorate will have a retirement vacancy in 
the library which has to be filled by Septem- 
ber 1, 1976. The MLS or equivalent degree is 
required, a second master’s degree in a re- 
lated subject field is desirable, and experience 
in academic libraries and scientific bibliog- 
raphy preferred. Responsible for developing 
the collection in pure and applied sciences, 
and supervises the Hardtner Memorial For. 
estry Library. Although the salary is negotia- 
ble, current approval includes $10,000 for 9 
months, and faculty rank of assistant profes- 
sor. Applications will be accepted until May 1, 
1976. Send resume and letter of application 
to Sam A. Dyson, Dir. of Ls., Louisiana Tech 












Apply by April 15, 1976, to: 


Hazel J. Jones, Vice President for Academic Affairs, California Polytechnic State Univer- 
sity, San Luis Obispo, CA 93407. 







All interested persons are encouraged to apply. 
This university is subject to Executive Order 11246 and is an affirmative-action employer. 
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mum salary $24,000 for 12 mos. Minimum re- 7 - Sau ptc 
IOWA. Librarian, Engineering (42,000 vols.) 


quirements MLS degree and extensive ad- 











l University, Ruston, LA 71270. Do it now while 
you are thinking about it! An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 


————————————— 


WASHINGTON. Acquisition Librarian. Working 
relationships with book trade, domestic, for- 

_ eign, OP, approval programs. Oversees library 
acquisitions section including claiming, ac- 
counting activities. Master’s degree and 3 yrs.’ 
library experience required. Librarian 2; $15,- 
000 minimum, Faculty status. Send resume 
and 3 letters of reference by April 30, 1976, to 
G. Donald Smith, Dir. of Ls., Washington State 
University, Pullman, WA 99163. 


————————Ó——— ———— 


NEW MEXICO. Head, Reference Department. 
MLS from an ALA-accredited school. Success. 
ful administrative experience and several yrs.’ 


ministrative experience in a university library. 
Second graduate degree desirable. Send let- 
ter and resume by April 30 to Ray W. Frantz 
Jr., University Librarian, Alderman „Library, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, VA 
22901. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 





NEBRASKA. TWO POSITIONS open immedi- 
ately. 1) Assistant Librarian, Agriculture and 
Natural Resources. Liaison with the Univer- 
sity's Institute of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
Sources and colleges of Home Economics and 
Dentistry. 2) Assistant Science Librarian. Su- 
pervision of 1 or more of the physical sciences 
branch libraries, liaison with teaching faculty 
in chemistry, physics, and other departments 
as appropriate. Both positions include evalua- 
tion and development of collections in as- 


and Mathematics (27,000 vols.) Libraries. Un- 
dergraduate degree in engineering, mathe- 
matics, or a physical science; graduation from 
an ALA-accredited school; 3—5 yrs.' profes- 
sional library experience. Appointment at Li- 
brarian Il level; starting salary $13,000—$13,- 
500. TIAA retirement (15% plan), Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, disability and major medical 
insurance. Vacancy to be filled by July 1, 1976. 
Apply to Dean of Library Administration, Uni- 
versity of lowa Libraries, lowa City, IA 52242. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 





NEW YORK. 3 POSITIONS AVAILABLE. 1) Col- 
lection Development Librarian to plan and im- 
plement a comprehensive collection develop- 
ment program, supervise bibliographic. selec- 
tion and searching activities, and participate 
in interlibrary cooperative collection develop- 





NT 
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rofessional experi: in a i signed subject areas -- general reference and ment. MLS + advanced subject degree + M 
Pdi Ric department required, Second ae information services, the latter to include minimum 5 yrs.’ experience as general selec- ANE 
ter's degree desirable. Responsibilities in- Some weekend and evening work; assistance tion librarian, or head of subject department Ei 
clude supervision of 7 professional librarians in library instruction. Master's degree from a in research library. Salary $16,800—$21,000. PR 
and 8 nonorofessionals, and direction of all | Program accredited by the ALA + a master's New position available May 1, 1976. 2) Fine um 
genera! reference service, library instruction degree in 1 of the areas specified. Preferred Arts Librarian responsible for collection de- : 
and orientation. Special areas include Ethnic subject master's for both positions are, re- velopment and reference in art and theatre, E 
Studies, Government Publications, and micro- spectively, agriculture and chemistry. Salary with superyisory responsibility for the music i9 
forms. Full faculty status. Minimum salary $11,500 minimum. 24 days' vacation, $250 an- collection. MLS + advanced degree in art his- deis 
$16,500. Available July 1, 1976; application nual university payment on premiums for life tory. Candidates also competent in theatre ae 
deadline April 15, 1976. Send resume to and health insurance, TIAA-CREF. Send let- preferred. Salary $13,000—$16,500. Available es 
Neosha Mackey, Chrprsn., Search Committee, ter, resume, and credentials to Ronald Swan- July 1, 1976. 3) Social Sciences Librarian for E 


Zimmerman Library, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albucuerque, NM 87131. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


—————————————— 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Reference Librarian. Respon- 
Sible for part-time Reference Services/Cur- 
riculum Library; teaches basic course in Ma- 
terials for Elementary Librarians. 5th-yr. grad- 
uate of an ALA-accredited school. Open im- 
mediately. Faculty rank and status, TIAA- 
CREF and other fringe benefits. Minimum 
salary $12,000. Apply to William Matthews, 
Vice Pres. for Academic Affairs, Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, SD 57102. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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GEORGIA. Assistant Librarian. Responsibility 
for technical services and assistance with 
reader services of ALA-accredited school li- 
brary with potential for teaching 1 course in 
the curriculum. MLS from ALA-accredited 
school, evidence of supervisory capability, 
and basic knowledge of cataloging reauired; 


cataloging experience and knowledge of OCLC | cation Library. Salary $15,000—$18,500. Directs sons are en i * 
d ; . , 300. couraged to apply, with resume, * 
procedures highly desirable. Salary $10,000: | program of library service for nationally first- to L. Harry Straits, Dir., jit Med Library, "n 
12mo. contract renewable for maximum of 2 | ranked Stanford School of Education with re- | California Polytechnic State University, San ie 
additional years. 1 month's vacation and other | sponsibility. for: defining goals and setting | Luis Obispo, CA 93407. The university is sub. ie 
heonefite. Available Sept. 1, 1976. Deadline for | policies and procedures for the library; devel- | ject to requirements of Executive Order 11246 Be 
applications May 15. 1976. Send letter and re- | oping collections in the filo at education; | and is an affirmative-action employer. Re 
sume to Director, Div. of Lnshp., Emory Uni- participating in reference and student orienta- eno 
versity, Atlanta, GA 30322. An equal-opportu- | tion programs. Requires MLS or equivalent; n T 


nity, affirmative-action employer. 
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VIRGINIA. Associate University Librarian. Re- 
ports to the University Librarian and serves 
as the second administrative office, of the li- 
brary and as the deputy librarian. Responsible 
for the supervision and coordination of the 
| activities of all departments and is the chief 
advisor to the university librarian on all as- 
.| pects of library planning, staffing, services, 
* and the development of the collections. Mini- 


son, Personnel & Budget Officer, 106 Love Li- 
brary, University of Nebraska—Lincoin, Lin- 
coln, NE 68588. An equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 


eee 


KANSAS. Reference Librarian. Become third 
Professional on talented reference staff ser- 
vicing some 5,200 students in associate, bach- 
elor, and master’s degree programs. Work 
1—10 p.m., Sun.—Thurs. during class year, 
Mon.—Fri. daytime remainder. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school required.’ Subject compe- 
tence in applied sciences desired, nursing or 
technology most favored. 12-mo. contract, 1- 
mo. vacation, liberal fringe benefits. Salary 
based on talent and experience, but not less 
than $10,200. Begin 7-1-76. Application and re- 
sume to Stevens Hilyard, Dir. of the Library, 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, 
KS 66762. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 





CALIFORNIA. Head librarian, Cubberley Edu- 


graduate training in education. Requires sub- 
stantial public service experience either in an 
education research library or in a general 
reference department which serves education 
faculty and students. Requires demonstrated 
materials selection, supervisory and man- 
agerial competence. Closing date for applica- 
tions: April 15, 1976. Contact Ms. Dale Canelas, 
Search Officer, Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, CA 94305. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





management, business and economics, re- 
sponsible for collection development, faculty 
liaison, reference service, and supervision of 
School of Management Library. MLS + strong 
undergraduate or graduate degree in manage- 
ment, business or economics. Experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $9,500—$12,500. Available July 
1, 1976. All positions carry generous fringe 
benefits. Send resume and the names of 3 
references to Chrprsn., Library Recruitment 
Committee, State University of New York at 
Binghamton, Binghamton, NY 13901. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





CALIFORNIA. Cataloger: responsible for cat- 
aloging printed and multimedia materials, 
and some reference work. Flexible work sched- 
ule with some evening and weekend assign- 
ments. Requires ALA-accredited graduate de- 
gree, and a minimum of 1 yr. of cataloging 
experience. Work with multi-media materials 
and a second master's degree, preferably in 
education, are desired. Applications accepted 
through June 1, 1976. Position open July 1, 
1976. Salary $10,716—$15,084. All qualified per- 


MISSISSIPPI. Media specialist. Media center. 
Duties include part-time instruction in AV, 
operation of AV Utilization Lab, supervision 


of student workers, and operation of campus - 


service equipment distribution and material 
preparation. Instructor rank. Master's degree 
with competency in graphics, photography, 
portable video, and a diplomatic character. 
Salary $11,000—$12,000 for 12 months. Stand- 
ard fringe benefits. Begin May 1976. Send re- 
sume to Rush G. Miller, Dir., W. B. Roberts 
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Library, Delta State University, Cleveland, MS 
38732. An equal-opportunity employer. 





CONNECTICUT. University reference librarian. 
Provides orientation and assistance to stu- 
dents and faculty, especially in Social Sci- 
ences, Business and Humanities (Art, Music 
and Natural Sciences are housed and serviced 
separately). Maintains reference collection; 
chooses new titles, gives lectures on use of 
the library. Must be deeply interested in es- 
tablishing effective relations with library 
users. 35 hrs. per week of student assistance 
provided. Salary range $12,000—$13,500, 35 hr. 
week, self-scheduled in response to changing 
hours of demand. 4 wks.' vacation; tuition re- 
mission scholarship plan for dependent chil- 
dren and spouse; plus other exceptional bene- 
fits. Position requires MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited school, and several years of public 
or academic library reference experience. To 
begin July 1, 1976. Applications should be re- 
ceived before May 15, 1976. Send resume to 
B-724. Equal-opportunity employer. M/F. 
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COOPERATIVE AGENCY 
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INDIANA. Network Librarian. State-wide net- 
work. Salary $10,000—$12,000. Work with li- 
braries using OCLC, Union List of Serials, 
other network projects. Travel required and 
reimbursed, car essential. MLS, 1-3 yrs.' ex- 
perience required, cataloging and automation 
background preferred. Health and life insur- 
ance benefits; Send resume to Barbara Evans 
Markuson, Indiana Cooperative Library Serv- 
“ree ANNO HG 1100 W. 42nd St., Indianapolis, 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION 
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CALIFORNIA. Assistant professor. A tenure- 
track position with salary beginning at ap- 
proximately $14,000 for academic year, to start 
September 1, 1976. Additional compensation 
for summer teaching. Doctorate in library 
science or related area, with recent adminis- 
trative experience in public library preferred. 
Primary teaching areas: public library ad- 
ministration, technical services, and research 
methodology. Send vita to Leslie H. Janke, 
Chrprsn., Dept. of Lnshp., San Jose State 
University, San Jose, CA 95192. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. Director for rapidly devel- 
oping Chesterfield County (Public) Library 
System. Open July 1. Challenging position re- 
quiring creative, resourceful administrator. 
Headquarters located in town of Chesterfield; 
serves entire county through main library, 2 
branches, and a new bookmobile. Minimum re- 
quirements: MLS from ALA-accredited school 
+ 1 yr. prof. lib. experience. Minimum salary 
$10,863. Good fringe benefits. For application, 
contact Chesterfield County Library, Box 810, 
Chesterfield, SC 29709. 
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ILLINOIS. Children’s librarian. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school; library and/or teaching ex- 
perience desired. Salary range $9,000—$10,000, 
depending upon experience. Send resume and 
letter of application to Ray Tevis, Dir., Public 
Library, 2001 Delmar, Granite City, IL 62040. 
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MARYLAND. Assistant director for county li- 
brary serving 107,000, collection 200,000 vols., 
annual operating budget $500,000. Minimum of 
4 yrs.’ professional experience in public li- 
brary required, to include at least 2 yrs. in 
responsible supervisory ‘position. Salary range 
$13,790—$19,190 in 6 annual increments, ap- 
pointment above base step negotiable. Send 
resume to Charles Blank, Dir., Washington 
County Free Library, 100 S. Potomac St., Ha- 
gerstown, MD 21740. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 





INDIANA. Head of Children's Services. Indiana 
Library Certificate III (accredited MLS) + 
public library experience, including super- 
visory. Position involves complete charge of 
Children’s Department with built-in puppet 


theater in public library’ serving 47,000. Must 
be able to organize, ditect and supervise 
work of the depart it, including staff, ser- 


vices, programs, ant procedures. Works di- 
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$8,500. Send resume and letter of application 
to Shery! B. Yoder, Dir., Jeffersonville Town- 
AE Aces Library, Box 548, Jeffersonville, 


EEE 


TEXAS. Head librarian for branch located in 
shopping mall complex. MLS degree from an 
accredited library school required. Salary $6,- 
900—$8,940, dependent upon qualifications. 
Send resume to Paul Medley, Dir. of Ls., 
Waco-McLennan County Library, 1717 Austin 
Ave., Waco, TX 76701. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 
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FOR SALE 
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BOOKMOBILE, 1960. Good condition. Int'l 
Harvester chassis; Thos. F. Moroney Co. body. 
Book capacity 3,000. New air conditioner & 
power supply generator installed 1 yr. ago. 
Contact Town Manager, 100 Maple Ave., 
Shrewsbury, MA 01545. 
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MICROFORMS. Good second-hand microfilm 
of periodicals of established micro-publishers 
bought and sold. Write or call Microforms In- 
ternational Marketing Company, Fairview Park, 
Elmsford, NY 10523. (914) 592-9141. 


A 


BOOK PROCESSING SERVICE, eastern Penn- 
sylvania since 1964. Relocation suitable any 
area. Owner retiring. Write B-722-FS. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
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OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supp ying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 
NY 10003. 


————————————— 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La- 
Grange, IL 60525. 


—————————— 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


LL —————————— 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries ‘for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
HUS Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 
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WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive "Want Lists" invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185. 


RUPEE ICONS Los EE V ETIN maar 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS: Catalog One (is ready) 
—Ward, Gorey, Dickens, Twain, et al. Catalog 
Two (in November)—books by Newbery and 
Caldecott winners. $1.50 each/$2 for both (re- 
fundable with purchase). Libraries get one is- 
sue free. GAMMAGE CUP, Box 19358A, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95819. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 


6688, Tucson, AZ T^ 


X 
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rectly with staff and children. Minimum salary è 












PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back. 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne » 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 4 





INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 
INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, 
carries one of the most comprehensive inven- 
tories of periodical backfiles. We invite in- 
quiries for complete sets, runs, volumes, and 
issues required. We also buy scientific and 
scholarly journals in all fields for cash or credit, 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La lata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


ie 


ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


A 


BACK ISSUES—any title, any date, any ques- 
tions. Way's Magazines Unlimited, Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 


LČ 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 
Send want lists. Magazine Center, Room 405, 
145 W. 29 St., New York, NY 10001. 


ILLIS 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 
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MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


Be 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children's libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also and notes cards 
-- 145-p. manual/list of headings w/Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 
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Lc, AV, and English language cards on 4x6” 
microfiche, 1968 to date with 3-yr. cumulative 
LC card number indexes (title index from 
1972). $900. Library Processing Systems, 404 
Union Blvd., Allentown, PA (215) 432-8516. 
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TIRED of filing proofslips? LC cataloging with 
5 cumulative indexes: $3.75 per week. Marc 
Research, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 





LIBRARY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYS- 

TEM available. New concept provides a com- 

plete reporting system with emphasis on cost- 

control techniques. Installation includes per- 

sonnel training and follow-up service. Irving 

rae Cons., 8655 N. Olcott Ave., Niles, 
6 - 
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MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. Marc Re- 
search. Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 
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SIXTEEN-DAY post-ALA tour of German li- 
braries leaves N.Y.C. and Chicago on July 23, 
1976. For complete details write to German 
Library Tour, Box 187, Bellport, NY 11713. 


WANTED TO BUY 








COLOR PLATE BOOKS before 1865, Natural his- 
tory, views, atlases, etc. by Audubon, Gould, 
Ackermann Publications, etc. We will consider 
incomplete books outwardly in bad condition 
—the plates being of main importance. J. N. 
Bartfield Books, Inc., 45 W. 57 St., New York, 
NY 10019; (212) PL 3-1830. 
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Americas Space Program 
is in trouble. 


We don't have enough of it. Space. 

Not in the cities. Not on the land, and. 
as we don't need to tell you, not in 

the libraries. University Microfilms can 
give you more space. More Space 
translates as more ways to expand 
without expanding, more Options open. 


Serials Management in Microform 

is Our Own slum Clearance program. 
Our experts show you how 
inexpensive it is to put your serials 
on microform. Believe us, we know. 
We show you how costly it is to 
keep things the way they are. We'll 
show you the optimum design for 
an even more modern library system. 


Do write in for more information. 
Not writing in won't disturb 
anyone. Your space will 

just continue to disappear. 


Write to: 
Marketing Manager, 
serials Management 

Dept. 4-AL 
University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI. 48106 
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Why do more 


eople buy 


p 
WORLD BOOK 


han any other 
encyclopedia? 
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‘It’s easy to use. 
Single alphabetical arrangement of topics gives students direct 
access to the information they seek. 


‘It’s easy to read. 


Vocabulary and sentence length are adjusted to the type of 
article and to the most likely user. 


:Its easy to understand. 


Major articles are written at the school level at which 
they are likely to be used. 


‘It’s designed to encourage 
independent learning. 


Volume 22 contains a complete index and over 200 Reading & Study 
Guides...as valuable to teachers in lesson planning as to students for 
their own independent learning. 


e T42. 

‘It’s easy to buy. 
World Book representatives are listed in the Yellow Pages 
throughout the country. 


> 
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WorldBook ^" 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
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american libraries 


ISSN 0002-9769 Published by the American Library Association jum MAY 1976 


Great herican Libraries 


The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


























"THIS IS A REAL 
TIME-SAVER" 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARIES 
MASTER INDEX CERE 
1975-1976 "b 


A GUIDE TO MORE THAN 800,000 LISTINGS IN OVER FIFTY CURRENT 
WHO'S WHOS AND OTHER WORKS OF COLLECTIVE BIOGRAPHY. First Edition. 
Three Volumes. Edited by Dennis La Beau and Gary C. Tarbert. Introduction. Key to 
Publication Codes. CIP: L.C. Card No. 75-1 9059. ISBN 0-8103-1077-5. $65.00/set. 





b 


A unique key to over 800,000 Among the over 50 sources indexed in BDM/ . . . 
entries in more than 50 current 

AE Ue e TN Mt raes e Who's Who of American e Living Black American 
Master Index fills a long standing Women Authors 

need for a single index to data on e Leaders in Education 
people in all fields. The emphasis . l 
of the works indexed—and hence Directory of American 
of BDMI—is on living persons who Scholars 


Contemporary Authors 


Celebrity Register 


American Men and Women 


are prominent in. the U.S. scene. ; ; : : 

Each entry indicates the individual's e American Architects Directory of Science 

name, dates of birth and death (if e Who's Who in World Jewry e Current Biography 

given), and a code indicating the , . i 

source. e Who's Who in America, e Congressional Directory 
plus all the Marquis regional 

BDMI tells users which edition of who's whos Updated editions of BDM/ will 

which publication to consult; or, e Who's Who in Government be issued at two-year intervals, 

almost equally as helpful, it reveals . as new editions of the sources 

that there is no listing for a given e New York Times indexed are published and as 

individual in any of the dozens of Biographical Edition new biographical dictionaries 

publications indexed. In cases e Biography News become available. A standing 


where BDMI/ has multiple listings 
for the same person, the searcher Who's Who in the Theatre 
is able to choose the source that is : : 

most convenient, or to locate mul- Canadian Who's Who 
tiple sketches for comparison. 


order for BDM/ will assure you 
of receiving each new edition 
automatically. 


"Anyone who has searched for biographical data—whether or not the search was suc- 
cessful, but even more so if it was not— will welcome this Master Index. The publisher, 
a distinguished leader in reference book publishing, is to be commended for making 


such a compilation available... BDMII is not just one of the year's outstanding reference 
books, it is essential for all ready-reference collections.” (Glenn R. Wittig, RQ, Winter, 
1975) 










GALE RESEARCH CO. 


BOOK TOWER * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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Who takes books without charging 
them out? Sweet young girls, middle-aged men, 
little old ladies...almost anyone...and you can't tell 
who without embarrassing searches and confrontations. 
Or you couldn't... until now. 

The KNOGO Book Detection System looks right 
through briefcases, handbags, other books, coats, suits 
and what have you... and tells you whenever a person 
is leaving with a book not properly charged out or a 
non-circulating item. The heart of the System is a tiny piece 
of "target" material that can be easily and permanently 
secreted in each book by your own staff. This target 
material can be "switched off” electronically in a fraction 

of a second upon legitimate charge out. However, any 
book containing a target not "switched off" will be 
immediately detected by electronic sensors at the exit 
points of the library. 

The alert signal given can bea simple light, a pleasant 
chime, or the locking of an exit turnstile...and there is no 
need for confrontation if you do not wish it. You can simply 
Say to the person, that through some error they have a 
book that has not been properly charged out, and if they 
will give it to you, you will attend to it immediately. 

KNOGO is the modern, tactful and effective way to 
stop the removal of books without proper charge out... 
to be sure that you have on your shelves what your card 
catalog file says you have...and to keep your precious 
(and sometimes irreplaceable) non-circulating items 

. where they belong...in the library. 
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Expensive? Not hardly. In most cases the reduction in 
book loss alone will pay for the KNOGO system. And 
remember.. .no uniformed guards...no embarrassing 
searches. ..no uncomfortable confrontations. 

For full details, call or write: 


knogo 


corporation 









World Headquarters 

100 Tec Street 

Hicksville, New York 11801 
Phone: (516) 822-4200 
Telex: 125 527 


International Offices 
Europe 
Avenue de la Foret de Soignes 334 
1640 Rhode, St. Genese, Brussels, Belgium 
Phone: 358 5202 Telex: 61371 
Australia 
Wilfred N. Tolley 


25 Riverview Road, North Balwyn 3104 Victoria, Australia 
Phone: 85.2126 


Canada 


520 Lake Drive, Keswick, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: (416) 925-8976 
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BOOK LOSSES GROWING? 
BOOK BUDGET SHRINKING? 


we have a solution- 


| The Gaylord/Magnavox 
i Book Security 
: System 


We don't pretend to be able to put more dollars into your book budget, 
but we can help make the dollars you have go farther by reducing your 


book losses. 


Gaylord/Magnavox, two leading names in libraries and electronics, 
have teamed to produce the latest in detection systems featuring: 


POSITIVE DETECTION — when the system sounds you can be confi- 
dent that a book which could have been lost forever has been saved. 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE ALARMS —virtually free from the trouble- 
some false alarms which erode staff confidence and embarrass patrons. 


CONVERTIBILITY —can operate either as a By-Pass System or as a 
Full Circulation System. 

Write today for a complete description of the newest and finest in Book 
Security Systems, designed to increase your book budget by reducing 
your book losses. 
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—— = QUALITY... INNOVATION... PRACTICAL LIBRARY EXPERIENCE 


SYRACUSE, NY 13201 e STOCKTON, CA 95208 
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1876-1976: Celebrating the gu a = 

Dorn eno american libra ries 1 
E. 
A 


Editor Arthur Plotnik à 


Assistant Editors Barbara Jacobs VOLUME 7, NUMBER 5 MAY 1976 
Edith McCormick 


Mary Jane McKinven 
Elizabeth Pryse Mitchell 238 PAGE ONE WRAPAROUND/ Allie Beth Martin dies of cancer. 


("Page One," news and late classifieds, continues on p. 294.) 





Editorial Assistant John Wilkins 


E ; ; 240 DATEBOOK/ It’s a short way from May to September: plan now. 
Advertising—Advertising Promotion 


Manager, Alfreda A. Mendelsohn; Advertis- : M ad - 

ing Traffic Coordinator, Leona Swiech. 243 IN THE NEWS/  Tragic death of Phillip Immroth. Union to represent 
Advertising Representatives—East and i i z ia li i 

deer UR M taker thse both professional and nonprofessionals at LC. Media librarians get 

Evergreen PI., East Orange, NJ 07018, 201 subliminal message at AECT. 


673-3950. Midwest: Laurence F. Benson Co., 
Inc., 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, IL 60611, 


312 787-4477. West: Whaley-Simpson Co., 250 ACTION LINE/ Letus call the library profession at large to help 

Inc., 6430 Sunset Blvd., Suite 910, Los 2 a x ier E 

Angeles, CA 90028, 213 463-7157. - Solve your library problems: a new service of AL's information 
American Libraries is the official bulle- and referral column. 


in, ot the American UE leon Se it gl . 

uthors' opinions are to be regarded as P 

their own. Due to space limitations, letters 251 COMMENTARY/ Readers call the White House, are not amused. 
published in_“Commentary” are subject 

to editing. Editorial content of depart- 


ments and features, unless otherwise 254 LIBRARY LIFE/ If you think Monstera Pertusa is the Latin version of 
Staff Of American Librarice ana le van tn Frankenstein, read “How Does Your Library Garden Grow?" 
be construed as official ALA policy. by Connie Emerson. 


Acreptance XE eil ea not 
constitute an endorsemen e Ameri- ^ 
EL can Library Association, nor by the editors 256 VIGNETTE/ “Blue’s ‘Colored’ Branch: A ‘Second Plan’ That 


i 3 magazine: : Became a First in Librarianship," by John Wilkins. 
Published monthly except bimonthly 







July—August by the American Library Asso- 
ciation So East Huron St, Chicago 60611. 258 A PRIMER ON OCLC FOR ALL LIBRARIANS/ At last you, too, 
econd-class pos e paid a ICago, . aie " 
and additional mailing offices. Subscrip: can join the professionals who seem to know all about 
Tm lon price is included in membership dues. : " r 
4 Available on paid subscription to libraries this revolutionary thing called 
x vs dai year. Single copies $2. Printed OCLC. Begin with “OCLC for 
s This publication is indexed in Readers’ You—And ME?!” a humanized, 
uide to Periodica Iterature, ucation : 
Index, Libra Literature, Library, & in- illustrated anatomy by AL’s 
ormation cience stracts, an O0! i . 
review Index, Microfilm UA get editor; move on to Joe A. 
rom Universi icrofilms, Ann Arbor, itt’ 
48103. Out-of-print numbers from Johnson Hewitt s landmark survey ui 
Reprint Corp., 111 5th Ave., NY 10003. showing "The Impact of E 
Ht A DEEP < 
Membership in ALA is open to individ- » i i E 
uals or organizations. For information and OCLC, published for the first o 
application, write Membership Services, time in this issue (p. 268). E: 
American Library Association, 50 East ; s 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Barbara Jacobs's selected g 
Hotline: For membership/ subscription / bibliography, and a feature on 
order problems, call (312) 944-2117. AA Wy i Coast E 
Current officers: President—Allie Beth d as o. 
Martin, Tulsa City-County Library System, counterpart, BALLOTS, round z 
400 Civic Center, Tulsa, OK 74103. Vice- ^ E o 
President, president. Elect Clara Jones, out this primer on one of 3 
etroi ublic ibrary, oodwar : : 
Avenue, Detroit, MI 48202. Treasurer Libraryland's hottest topics. 8 
Frank Sessa, Graduate School of Library 
pitéburgh. Pius Dur dh AA jean Versity ef 276 THE SOURCE/ All about division survival, and new columns in 
Headquarters Staff AL's information clearinghouse: “Research Notes” by Timothy 
Chicago: 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL Sineath (p. 285), and "Media Minded” by Deirdre Boyle (p. 286). 


60611. 312 944-6780. Executive Director, 
Robert Wedgeworth; Deputy Executive Di- 


rector, Ruth R. Frame; Membership, Sub- Cover Artist: Alfred H. McAdams (see page 253). 


scription, and Order Services, Robert Nel- 
Great American Libraries 


son, manager. 
Washington Office: 110 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Suite 101, Washington, DC 20002. 
202 547-4440. Director, Eileen Cooke. 
Change of address: Please enclose re- 
cent mailing label or facsimile to Member- d 
ino NM ALAS ae pe Puron Se Cht When the world’s “largest, costliest, and safest” library building opened 
Eo s to the public on November 1, 1897, its interior ornamentation and art 
awed crowds of visitors to the Great Hall (pictured); one observer said 

that not until he went to heaven did he “expect to see this building 
transcended.” Designed by John L. Smithmeyer and Paul J. Pelz, Amer- 
ica's great Italian Renaissance library building surpassed European 
libraries in grandeur and scale. An 1890s newspaper even claimed, “The 
Librarian . . . a century hence will not find himself cramped in the least." 






weeks for correction. 
Copyright © 1976 American Library Asso- 
ciation. 







All material in this journal subject to 
copyright by ALA may be photocopied for 
the noncommercial purpose of educational 
or scientific advancement. 


, Postmaster: Please send notice of unde- 
liverable copies on Form 3579 to Member- 
ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Just how serious is the 


book 


loss problem today? 
Here's what the Levittown 


Public Library found out. 


In the September 1, 1974 
issue of Library Journal* 
an article by the director of the 
Levittown Public Library, 
New York offered some 
disturbing facts concerning 
the causes and severity of 
book thefts. 

“In recent years 
librarians have become more 
and more concerned with 
the disappearance of books 
from library collections 
andincreasingly convinced that 
this disappearance seriously 
reduces the quality of library 
service that can be provided, 
while also imposing a substantial 
financial drain on already 
limited book budgets? 


The author felt that the 
problem of book disappearance 
appeared to be rooted in 
the weaknesses of the trans- 
action system and the 
changed moral climate which 
made theft more socially 
acceptable among peer groups. 


As determined by a volume 
count method of inventory, 
using a much earlier inventory 
as a base, the library found 
that the level annual loss rate 
for the entire adult circu- 
lating fiction and nonfiction 
collection was 2,021 items, 





Frequently, an entire set must be 
replaced following the theft of a single 
volume. 


*Reprinted from Library Journal, September 1, 1974. 
Published by R. R. Bowker Co.(a Xerox company! 
Copyright © 1974 by Xerox Corporation. 
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or 276 annually. For the reference 
collection, 507 volumes, 

or 2.9% annually. And for the 
record collection, 355 items, 
for a very high loss rate of 8.6% 
annually. 


These losses were 
enough to lead the library into 
a more detailed test in 
which several samples were 
identified and physically 
inventoried before and after a 
six-month period. “The 
losses identified by these 
physical inventories were so 
astonishingly high that it 
seems safe to say that the rate 
of book loss in most libraries 
has been increasing rapidly with 
each passing year. ...It 
was evident from the tests 
conducted that there was 
a direct relationship between 
a book's age in the collection 
and the likelihood that it would 
disappear" 

The article goes on to 
say that "...in another sample 
of newly received books, 
it was found that 4.73% dis- 
appeared after a shelf life 
of from one to 60 days and that 
another 3.78% of the same 
group disappeared during the 
next six months. It seems 
possible that, after a suitable 
period of time, the loss 
rate in a fixed sample might 
decline to almost zero until 
the only volumes remaining 
were those that were 
probably inappropriate for that 
library since no patrons 
had deemed them worthy of 
theft.” (Italics added.) 


It should be evident 
by now that the days when all 
your patrons looked upon 
the library as a sacred place of 
learning and would not 





dream of stealing a book are 
long past. Today, unless 

you take protective measures, 
you can very easily wind 

up running a library which 
contains mostly books 

that nobody wants. 


What kind of protective 
measures have proven 
effective? 


In the Levittown 
experience, “tests...demon- 
strated the ability of the 
"Tattle-Tape"*? system to 
reduce book disappearance by 
as much as 87% in the fully 
sensitized collection samples 
and by 53% in samples of 
the collection not sensitized 
where the mere presence 
of the equipment served as an 
effective deterrent to book 
disappearance? 


For more information on 
the "Tattle-Tape"? Brand 
Book Detection System, or a 
reprint of the cited 
article, write 3M Company, 
Detection Systems, = 
Bldg. 220-9E, 3M Center, 11 
St. Paul, MN 55101. 


Tattle-Tape: 
So you can run 
alending library. 
Instead of a 
stealing library. 


COMPANY 
Detection Systems 
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ALLIE BETH MARTIN DIES OF CANCER. Three months short of the American Library Association's Cen- 
tennial Conference over which she was to preside as ALA President 1975/76, Allie Beth Martin lost 
a fiercely courageous battle against cancer. She died April 11 in Tulsa at the age of 61. Forty 
years a librarian and member of ALA, she had directed the Tulsa City-County Library System since 
1963, and was by every measure one of the most innovative, assertive, and popular public librar- 
ians in the nation's history. Author of a major inquiry, The Public Library: A Strategy for 
Change (1972), she herself put that strategy to work by pioneering quality outreach to all citi- 
zens, developing community educational and cultural programs of the highest caliber, and in de- 
fending access to all materials. With hard work that never seemed to diminish her buoyant spirit, 
sense of humor, and human compassion, she was an inspiration to all who worked with her. To the 
last, she dedicated her life's energy to enhancement of the library and fulfillment of responsi- 
bilities she enjoyed so much as ALA President. 

Widowed in 1968, Mrs. Martin is survived by a daughter, Elizabeth (Mrs. Hal) Piper, currently 
residing in Moscow, and a grandson, David. An Allie Beth Martin Scholarship Fund has been set up 
at the Tulsa City-County Library System, 400 Civic Center, Tulsa, OK 74103. 

Clara Jones, ALA vice president/president-elect, to be inaugurated July 23, will act as chief 
ALA officer in the interim. 

Further highlights of Mrs. Martin's career and tributes from the field will appear in subse- 
quent issues of American Libraries. Next month's special Centennial Conference issue, "Who We 
Are; A National Profile of the American Library Professional after 100 Years," will be dedicated 
to President Martin, who stood for the best that we are, and all we hope to become. 


HOUSE GROUP CONSIDERATE OF LIBRARIES IN COPYRIGHT MARK-UP. The House Judiciary Subcommittee mark- 
ing up the copyright revision bill in early April approved an amendment that would ameliorate 
somewhat the sting of the Senate revision, which kept intact subsection 108(g)(2) prohibiting 
"systematic" library photocopying. The long-winded amendment says, in essence, that nothing in 
the clause should prohibit library or archive copying for.interlibrary arrangements unless those 
arrangements constitute a substitute for subscriptions and purchases; also, section 108 would be 
reviewed every five years with input from authors, publishers, librarians, and users. 


SCHOOL BOARD REFUSES TO BACK OFF BOOK BAN. Despite fury in the press and efforts mounted by tea- 
chers and citizen groups, the school board of Island Trees, Long Island, N.Y., is refusing to 
return eleven titles board members pulled from classroom shelves in mid-March. The Board, which 
has admitted not reading the books in question, charges that the books are "anti-American, anti- 
Christian, anti-Semitic, and just plain filthy"--literary opinions derived from a list prepared 

by Parents of New York United, a small "traditionalist" upstate group which has been linked to the 
Kanawha County controversy. Five hundred citizens packed the first public meeting on the issue 

on March 30, only to watch the Board turn deaf ears to criticism of its bypass of established re- 
view procedures. The Board's attorney likened seizure of the books (which include two Pulitzer 
Prize winners) to arrest of a citizen under suspicion. The books will stay behind metaphorical 
bars until an eight-person committee appointed by the Board makes its recommendations by May 7; but 
things don't look good for the prisoner(s): one committee member has allegedly stated that only 
"reference books" should be in school libraries. Protest measures include a grievance filed by 

the Island Trees Teacher Association with New York State Commissioner of Education Nyquist, and 

the possibility of a suit brought by the Nassau Civil Liberties Union; New York Library Association's 
Intellectual Freedom Committee is closely watching the situation. Titles involved: The Fixer by 
Bernard Malamud, Laughing Boy by Oliver La Farge, Why I Am Not a Christian by Bertrand Russell, The 
Best Short Stories by Negro Writers by Langston Hughes, Slaughterhouse Five by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., 
A Hero Ain't Nothing But a Sandwich (1974 National Book Award) by Alice Childress, A Reader for 
Writers by Jerome W. Archer, Black Boy by Richard Wright, The Naked Ape by Desmond Morris, Down These 
Mean Streets by Piri Thomas, and the anonymous Go Ask Alice. 


DETROIT PL RESCUED BY FEDERAL JUDGE. Hit with a massive layoff pinkslipping 188 full-time employees, 
the Detroit Public Library closed all 27 branches and reduced main library service from 52 to 40 

hours a week for a two-week period beginning April 5. DPL Director Clara Jones had hoped that gov- 
ernment CETA (Comprehensive Employment Training Act) funds, could be used to rehire most of those laid 
off, but Feds at the local and regional levels nixed her idea, saying that "in any given city, no 
more than 10 percent of municipal workers paid from CETA funds can consist of rehired employees." The 
City took it to Federal District Court Judge Damon J. Keith, who decided in favor of Detroit on April 
13. This "monumental decision," says Jones, means that 108 DPL employees can be rehired, that branches 
can be reopened, and that main library hours will be restored. To forestall future money scrambles, 
Jones has at least three trump cards up her sleeve: a change of the annual May Book Fair to a Book 
Benefit, with all proceeds going to the library's book fund; a very sympathetic press; and a $5.5 mil- 
lion Governor's budget request for DPL being considered by the Legislature. (Continued on page 294.) 
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HERE'S A PLAN THAT PROVIDES 

THE RIGHT NUMBER OF BEST SELLERS 

WHEN YOU NEED THEM AND 

TAKES THEM BACK WHEN YOU DON'T, 
IT'S CALLED McNAUGHTON. 


A best seller doesn't stay that way very long. One month you 
might have hundreds of requests for a certain title, the next m ont] h 
interest hag dwindled dramatically. 

Brodart’s McNaughton Pist n 
offers a timely prompt way to mat ra the 
peaks and valleys of popular demand. The 
plan is a simple one. Before the service 
begins, you select an initial inventory of 
any size you wish. Then each month, you 
review that inventory, returning books 
that have passed their prime and filling 
in with new publications. So you have the 
proper number of books you need when 
you need them. 

Your books will be delivered to you completely cataloged, so EN 
don't gather dust on the back shelves , Waiting to be processed. And all 
books are selected from the New =. ee RES | 
Book List and the accompanying 
Annotated List of books scheduled 
for publication the next month. 

What it all means is im- 
proved circulation performance. 











| Mrs. Jane Farrow, Customer Service 

|  BRODART, INC., Dept. A56 

! 1609 Memorial Avenue 

| Williamsport, PA 177701 

| Iwouldlike further information about the 

| McNaughton Plan O. I would like to discuss the 
| McNaughton Plan with a salesman O. 














Which is good for you and good for Name 

your public. So sign up for the Title 

McNaughton Plan now. == Library /Organization 

It will soon reach the top Sc AA Address 

of your list of favorites, mmm |g, State zip 








1609 MEMORIAL AVE., WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701. 1836 90; HATCHER ST., CITY OF INDUSTRY, CA-91749 6. EDMONDSON ST., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO N3T 5M3 
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Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 

— education are compiled by Michele Heinz 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


- . May 
.. 2-4: Idaho LA Annual Conf., The 
Ponderosa, Burley. 





| 3-June 19: Library Service for Early _ 
-. Childhood Programs, U. Pittsburgh/GSLIS, 
= Pittsburgh. Intro. to teaching the fund. 


K of reading: use of books as therapy, select. 
and use of AV resources, storytelling, 

| puppetry, creative drama. Dir. of 
ja D Admissions, UP/GSLIS, Pittsburgh 15260. 
—— 5-9: New Jersey LA Annual Conf., Howard 


Johnson's, Atlantic City. 


= B-June 2: Assertion Training for Library 
^. Personnel, Col. Lake Cty., Grayslake, Ill. 

T $10 Wednesdays for all levels of 1. 

^ personnel. C. McGovern, CLC, Grayslake, 
TL 60030 (312-223-6601). 


E ' .6-8: Montana LA Annual Conf., Colonial 
i Inn, Helena. 


3 6-8: New England Ed. Media Assn. spring 
^ — conf., N.H. Highway Hotel, Concord, 
|. N.H. J. Giorgio, Fairfield Pub. Schools, 
C Fairfield, CT 06430 (203-255-0421 ). 


j 7-8, 21-22, June 4: Planning Library 

— — Programs to Service Handicapped People, 

; Catholic U./DLS, Washington, D.C. 3 hrs. 
- cred; $330. Part of CU’s sum. courses in 1. 

IU. «serv. for handicapped persons. CU/DLS, 

“i — Washington 20064 (209-635-5085). 


(Un 8: Science Fiction and Fantasy in Children's 
d3 — and Young Adult Literature, Treadway 

— — Motor Inn, Binghamton, N.Y. Spons., 
© NY.LAA./Children and Young Adult Serv. 
Sec. J. Pullman, N: Tonawanda P.L., 505 
-Meadow Dr., N. Tonawanda, NY 14120. 


8: Mid-West Chinese Amer. Lns. Assn. 
Annual Conf., DePaul U., Chicago. T. Hwa, 
Head, Cat. Dept., DUL, Chicago 60614. 


10-11: Massachusetts LA Annual Conf., 
Sea Crest Inn, N. Falmouth. 


10-41: Developing and Marketing 
Successful Seminars and. Conferences, 
Sheraton Plaza, Chicago. Spons., Bur. of 
oy Bus. and Tech: $225, univ., assn., inst.; 

$475, corp., others; no lodging. Techniq. 
and concepts of effect. mktg. K. Houghton, 
BBT, 101 Park Ave., NYC 10017. 


10-14: International Reading Association 

- Annual Convention, Anaheim, Calif. 
( Regis. info.) IRA Hq., 800 Barksdale Rd., 
Newark, DE 19711; (housing) IRA 
Housing Bur., Box 4270, Anaheim 92803. 


12: Children's Book Showcase, College of 

-. St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. Co-spons., 
Minn. LA & St. Paul Schools. P. Lehti, 319 
15th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 55455. 
43-15: Sixth Annual Conf. on Library 
Orientation for Academic Libraries, Eastern 
Mich. U. campus, Ypsilanti. “Library 
Instruction in the ’70s: A State of the Art"— 














MT 


speakers, panels, & exhibit of 1. instruc. 
matls. H. Rader, Orientation Ln., Ctr. of Ed. 
Resources, EMU, Ypsilanti 48197. 


17-19: New Hampshire LA Annual Conf., 
Lake Morey Inn, Farley, Vt. 


20: Rhode Island LA Annual Conf., U. 
Rhode Island, Kingston. S. Wright, 
Warwick PL, 600 Sandy Ln., Warwick 
02886. 


20-22: American Society for Information 
Science Mid-Year Mtg., Vanderbilt U., 
Nashville. J. Cretsos, Merrell-Natl. Labs., 
110 E. Amity Rd., Cincinnati 45215. 


26-28: Vermont LA/Vermont L. Trustees 
Assn.| Vermont Ed. Media Assn., Green 
Mountain Col., Poultney. P. Pillsbury, Ref. 
Dept., U. Vermont L., Burlington 05401. 


June 


1-4: On-Line Retrieval Workshop, U. Ill. 
Illini Union, Urbana. Spons., U.Ill./GSLS. 
$100 tuition, inc. 2 manuals. Housing 
avail. Lectures, training sessions, hands-on 
experience with computer-based files. 
Content and cover. of data bases, techniq. 
for processing and searching data bases. 

E. Kalb, 116 Illini Hall, UI, Urbana 61801. 


1-12: Seminar in Art and Museum 
Librarianship, Syracuse U./ SIS. Cred. 
optional. Production and documentation 
of art public. and visual media; 
organization and mgmt. of art resources 
and serv. A. Lemke, SU/SIS, 113 Euclid 
Ave., Syracuse 13210. 


3-4: New York Documents—State and 
Local: Problems of Acquisition, 
Distribution, Control, and Use. 
SUNY-Albany. Spons., N.Y. State Govt. 
Docs. Task Force. J. Gregor, Schaffer 
L., Union Col., Schenectady, NY 12308. 


6-9: American Booksellers Assn., 
McCormick Pl. & Conrad Hilton, Chgo. 


6-10: Special LA Annual Conf., Brown 
Palace Hotel & Currigan Cony. Ctr., 
Denver. J. Maier, Natl. Oceanic & 
Atmospheric Adm., L. R51, Boulder 80302. 


6-12: Educating Library Users, Pratt 
Inst./GSLIS. $314 reg. fee and luncheons. 
Open to prac. Ins. and info. spec. in media 
prod., and/or 1. bib. instruct.; 1. schl. 
students w/ permission of instructor. 
Comparison of approaches, media 
techniques, politics of 1. instruction; 
students develop and 1. inst. project in 
their own Is. PI/GSLIS, Brooklyn 11205 
(212-636-3704). 


6-12: A Process for the Development of 
Competency-Based School Library Media 
Education Programs, SUNY-Buffalo/SILS, 
Amherst. Open to undergrad. and grad. 

]. educators. A. Lowrey, SUNY-Buffalo/ 
SILS, Lawrence Bell Hall, Amherst, 

NY 14260 (716-636-2411). 


6-18: Mediating the Curriculum, Emporia 
Kansas State Col./SLS & Cont. Ed. Office, 
Emporia. 3 hr. cred.; $66 tuit., $25 matls. 


fee. Housing avail. For Ins. & teachers 
working with h.s. students: survey lrng. 
matls.; develop. media produc. skills; 
coord. in-service progs.; orig. spec. media 
services. M. Printz, Ln., Topeka W. H.S., 
2001 Fairlawn Rd., Topeka 66604 S 
(913-272-1643). A 


7-July 9: Media for Handicapped Readers 
(see May 7-8, 21-22, June 4). 


9-12: Christian Librarians’ Fellowship 
Annual Conf., Washington Bible Col., f 
Lanham, Md. W. Abernathy, Columbia E 
Bible Col., Box 3122, Columbia, SC 29203. : 


10-11: Conference on Bibliographic 
Instruction in Academic Libraries, 
Manhattanville Col., Purchase, N.Y. 
Cospons., METRO. S. Koren, Dir., L. 
Internship Prog., MC, Purchase 10577. 


12-13: Continuing Education Courses, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. Spons., 
Med. LA. 24 full-day courses offered in 
conj. with MLA Annual Meeting. Topics 
from 1. loan, preserv. of matls., decision 
making, to specialized med. Inship. 
concerns. MLA, 919 N. Michigan, Chgo. 
60611 (312-266-2456). 


12-17: Medical LA Annual Conf., Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis. MLA, Suite 3208, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chgo. 60611. 


13-16: Video Systems Expo. and Conf. 

( Visdec 76), McCormick Pl., Chgo. Spons., 
Consumer Electronics Group of Electronic 
Indus. Assn., Video Systems Subdiv. 
Includes oppor. to preview new titles in 
Video Library. Visdec 76, 11th floor, 331 
Madison Ave., NYC 10017. 


14-15: Developing and Marketing 
Successful Seminars and Conferences, 
Sheraton Carlton Hotel, Washington (see 
May 10-11). 


14-18: Lindenwood College Children's 
Literature] Media Conferences, Lindenwood 
Col., St. Charles, Mo. Credit variable. 

J. Hood, LC, St. Charles 63301. 


14-18: 5th Annual May Massee Workshop 
in Children's Literature, Emporia Kans. St. 
Col./SLS, Emporia. S. Reed, EKSC/SLS, 
Emporia 66801 (316-343-1200). 


44-18: Maps and the Media Center, S. Ore. 
St. Col./DLS, Ashland, 2 hr. cred. J. 
Purcell, SOSC/DLS, Ashland 97520. 


14-18: Teaching Library Skills to Children, 
S. Ore. St. Col./DLS, Ashland, 2 hr. cred. 
J. Purcell, SOSC/DLS, Ashland 97520. 


14-18: The Media Program in the 
Elementary School, U. Iowa/SLS, Iowa 
City. 1 hr. cred.; $30 tuit. fee. Design, 
consultation, info. and admin. functions 
through in-serv. exper. for elem. sch. Ins. E. 
Bloesch, UI/SLS, 3087 L., Iowa City 52242. 


14-25: Storytelling and Creative Dramatics, 
Purdue U./Dept. of Ed., W. Lafayette, Ind. 
9-3 hr. cred; $27 per cred. hr.,Ind . res.; 

$54 per cred. hr., others. Basic techniques, 
creative goals. J. May, 112 Ed. Bldg., PU, 
W. Lafayette 47907 (317-749-2902). i 









The Librarian as a Change Agent 
.. and Innovator, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 
. Spons., Midwest Health Sci. L. Network. 

. $90. Apply by May 20. Prog. planning 
. methods, needs assessment, group dynamics, 
. conflict resolution. MHSLN/John Crerar L., 


.. 83 W. 38rd St., Chicago 60616. 


18-19: Science Fiction Research Assn. 

. Annual Conf., Dept. of Eng., Col. of Arts 

.& Sciences, U. Montana, Missoula. Cred. 

vailable; $20 fee (SFRA mem. dues of $15 
t incl.). Lect. & disc. by major sf writers; 

schol. papers. Prof. M. McClintock, 

UM/DE, Missoula 59801. 


0-22: Church & Synagogue LA Annual 
Zonf., International House, Philadelphia. 
_ CSLA, Box 1130, Bryn Mawr, PA 19010. 


... 20-23: American Assn. of Law Libraries, 
. Sheraton Boston Hotel, Boston. 


- 21-25: Information Retrieval and Dynamic 

Library Processing, Cornell U./Cont. 
Educ., Ithaca, N.Y. $150 tuit. fee. Auto. 

_ indexing and document analysis, auto. 

_ thesaurus const., file organ., search 
methodology, interactive info. retrieval, 
future 1. organ. for mech. processing. R. 

. Lance, Carpenter Hall, CU/CE, Ithaca 
|... 14858 ( 607-256-4326), 


|... 21-25: Int. Seminar on Indexing, Warsaw, 
— Poland. Spons., Natl. Fed. of Abstracting & 
Re Indexing Svcs. & UNESCO. Stipends from 
UNESCO avail. to applic. from developing 
. .. countries. Intro. course esp. intended to 
train people from developing countries 
|... wishing to dev. sophis. info. systems with 
prac. exp.; also for educators organizing 

















MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago July 18-24, 1976 
Detroit June 19-25, 1977 


ALA Midwinter 
e Washington 
— | Chicago 


NE^ 


Jan. 30—Feb. 5, 1977 
Jan. 22-28, 1978 


Executive Board 


Fall Meeting Oct. 25-29, 1976 


National Library Week 
April 17-23, 1977 


i Children’s Book Week 
E November 8-14, 1976 


sim, course. NFAIS, 3401 Market St., 
Philadelphia 19104 (215-849-8495). 


21-25: Lindenwood College Children’s 
Literature] Media Conferences (see June 
14-18). 


= 24-July 2: Institute on the Library and the 
- Political Process, Catholic U. /DLS., 

_ Washington, D.C. 3 hr. cred., $230, Open 

| to qual. practicing Ins. and grad. l. 

. .students.Analysis of governmental processes 
~ affecting ls.; techniq. of 1. legislation. 

: -= CU/DLS, Washington 20064 

| (202-635-5085). 


` 21-Aug. 6: Bibliotherapy (see May 7-8, 
21-99, June 4). 


> 












21-25: deter: Theological LA Annual 
Conf., Calvin Theological Sem., Grand 


: Rapids, Mich. Rev. E. R. W. Schultz, U. 


Ln., Wilfrid Laurier U., Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada N2L 3C5. 


22-24: National Ed. Assn. Annual Conf., 
Conv. Ctr., Miami Beach. 


22-25: In-Service Training, Easthampstead 
Park, Wokingham, Berkshire, U.K. Spons., 
London and Home Counties Br., L. Assn. 
Inc. residential fee, $90. Planning, 
implementation, assessment of in-service 
progs. How knowledge, skills, attitudes may 
be improved through syst. training. D. 
Baynes, 61, Crossways, Crawley, W. Sussex, 
U.K. 


22-Aug. 14: Copyright and the Library, U. 
Pittsburgh/GSLIS, Pittsburgh. Effect of 
copyright on acquis., processing, 
disseminating info.; legal and econ. implic. 
of public. Director of Admissions, 
UP/GSLIS, Pittsburgh 15260. 


23-24: ICSU/AB Symposium: Information 
Demand and Supply for the 1980s, Natl. 
Acad. of Sciences Aud., 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D.C. Problems in 
anticipating info. needs in post-industrial 
era for developed & developing nations. 
Council of Scientific Unions/Abstracting 
Board, 17 Rue Mirabeau, 75016-Paris, 
France. 


24-26: Management Concepts for 
Librarians, Wash. U., St. Louis, Mo. Spons., 
Wash. U. Ls.; G.S. Bus. Admin.; Sch. of 
Cont. Ed. $125 fee. Functions of mgmt.: 
planning, organizing, directing, controlling. 
W. Kurth, WU Ls., St. Louis, MO 63130. 


28-July 19: British Isles Folk Literature, 
England, Scotland, Wales, & Ireland, 
Spons., Miss. U. for Women/DLS. $1,375 
all inclusive. Pre-ALA study tour, designed 
for Ins., media specialists, and teachers 
working with children and young adults. 

E. Norton, MU for W./DLS, Columbus, 
MS 839701. 


July 


15-23: European Summer School 1976: 
Library Services and Their Users, I. M. 
Marsh Col. of Phys. Educ., Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool, U.K. Spons., Liverpool ; 
Polytechnic/DLIS, Liverpool. User needs, 
1. educ., 1. resources, 1. mgmt., new 
technology. Visits to 1s. W. Snape, 
LP/DLIS, Tithebarn St., Liverpool L2 
2ER, U.K. (051-227-1781). 


August 


23-28: International Federation of Library 
Associations General Council Mtgs., 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


29-Sept. 2: Urban and Regional Information 
Systems Assn. Annual Conf., Atlanta. 
URISA, 1313 E. 60th St., Chgo. 60637 
(312-947-2550). 


September 
27-Oct. 1: International Federation for 


Documentation (FID) World Congress, 








Congresses Unity of the Centro Medico. 


Nacional, Mexico City. Reg. fee until July 
31, $50; after July 31, $55. FID/-38 


Congreso Mundial, Apartado Postal 70-544, S 


Mexico 20, DF (524-5029). 





KEYWORD INDEX 


Acad. l. bibliog. instruction 
Acad. l. orientation 
Administrators dvpt. 


Amer. Assn. of Law Ls. 
Amer. Booksellers Assn. June 6-9 — 
Amer. Soc. for Info. Science May 20-22 . 
Amer. Theological LA June 21-25 
Art and museum Inship. June 1-12 
Assertion training May 5-June 2 
Children’s librarianship May 3-June 19 
Children’s lit. May 8 
May 12 
June 14-18 
June 21-25 
June 28-July 19 
Christian Librarians’ Fellowship June 9-12 
Church & Synagogue LA June 20-22 
Computer-based data files ret. June 1-4 
Copyright June 22-Aug. 14 - 
Educating l. users June 6-12 
Elementary school Inship. June 14-18 
European summer school July 15-28 
Govt. does. in New York June 3-4 
Handicapped, | serv. to May 7-8 - 
June 7-July 9 
June 21-Aug. 6 
Idaho LA May 2-4 
Indexing, int. seminar June 21-25 
Info. needs in the 1980s June 23-24 
Info. retrieval June 21-25 
In-service program planning June 22-25 
Int. Fed. for 
Documentation Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Int. Fed. of L. Associations Aug. 23-28 
Int. Reading Assn. May 10-14 
Librarian as change agent 
and innovator Junel8-19 .. 
Maps and the media center June 14-18 
Massachusetts LA May 10-11 
Media programs, high school June 6-18 
Medical Inship., cont. ed. June 12-13 
Medical LA June 12-17 


Mid-West Chinese Amer. Lns. Assn. May 8 


Montana LA ý May 6-8 
Natl. Ed. Assn. June 22-24 
New England Ed. Media Assn. May 6-8 
New Hampshire LA May 17-19 
New Jersey LA May 5-9 
Politics and legislation June 21-July 2 
Rhode Island LA May 20 -< 
School l. media education June 6-12 
Science fiction in children’s lit. May 8 3 
Science Fiction Research Assn. June 18-19 EC. 
Seminars and Conf.—Develop. ; 

and Mktg. May 10-11 

June 14-15 

Special LA June 6-10 
Storytelling and creative 

dramatics June 14-25 
Teaching l. skills to children June 14-18 
Urban & Reg. Info. Sys. 

Assn. Aug. 29-Sept. 2 


Vermont LA-Vt. L. Trustees Assn,-Vt. 


Ed. Media Assn. May 26-28 
Video Systems Expo. & Conf, June 13-16 
Young adult literature _May8 — 

June 28-July 19 — 


lew 








June10-1]  — 
May 18-15 | = 
June 24-26 
June 20-23 
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FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
SERIALS 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


TO ALL TYPES & SIZES 
OF LIBRARIES 
FROM 14 REGIONAL 
OFFICES IN THE U.S.A., 
CANADA, EUROPE AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


COMPREHENSIVENESS 


EBSCO services periodicals, newspapers, annuals, yearbooks, irregular book/monographic series (num- 
bered or unnumbered), and continuations. Our computerized price file lists over 100,000 titles. However, 
we gladly research any title ordered and do not expect the customer to provide publisher name and ad- 
dress. Our research cycle is thorough and provides a quick answer if we are unable to identify the pub- 
lisher. We service titles from all nations of the world. The only titles we cannot (normally) service for you 
are order-direct by the publisher's requirement. (However, if you are a librarian who desires to place 100 
per cent of all serials with a single agency, we can handle even the order-direct publishers for you.) 


FLEXIBILITY 


We believe what we do for you and how we do it should be determined by your needs. We have suggested 
procedures and formats. Our order processing and records are computerized, and we are able to employ 
our computer to service any special requests you may have. In the event you have a request which a com- 
puter, for some reason, cannot honor, we keep our typewriters handy and a perfect willingness to do what- 
ever is necessary to suit your needs. 











PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Our network of 14 regional offices headed by General Managers with experience and authority to act guar- 
antees you responsiveness. Our 14 Managers have 181 years’ experience among them in servicing libraries 
with serials subscriptions. Order control is located at our regional office. The Manager who commits is the 
Manager who controls. Each of our customers is assigned to one Customer Service representative, so 
there is consistency in communications. 


WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 



























826 South Northwest Highway 616 Carillon Tower West Suite 204 Libris-EBSCO Ltda. 
Barrington, IL 60010 Dallas, TX 75240 8000 Forbes Place Rua do Rosario, 172-2. Andar 
(312) 381-2190 (214) 387-2426 Springfield. VA 22151 C.P. 65,000 ZC 21 

Suite 110-8 (703) 321-9630 / 321-7494 20.000 Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 
P.O. Box 2543 Diamond Hill Complex 17-19 Washington Ave. 252-1421 or 252-5787 
Birmingham, AL 35202 2480 W. 26th Ave. Tenafly, NJ 07670 P.O. Box 3013 
(205) 252-9010 Denver, CO. 80211 (201) 569-2500 Niaiwided 
Ses) Fucbes Road eh 433-3235 Six Thorncliffe Park Drive, Holland 

i P.O. Box 92901 oronto, Canada 
Braintree. MA 02184 Los Angeles. CA 90009 (416) 421-9000 017238765 
Aras Godd (213) 772-2381 
2 Foreign Direct Office division of 

840 Malcolm Road Suite 260 EBSCO Building Box 1081 EBSCO 3 
Burlingame, CA. 94010 Red Bank, NJ 07701 Birmingham, AL. 35201 vere RN 
(415) 697-6826 (201) 741-4300 (205) 942-3970 me 
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Accidental Death of Exceptional Young Educator 
Shocks and Saddens Library Community 


John Phillip Immroth, 39, outstanding 
teacher, author, proponent of intellec- 
tual freedom, and a leader in the Ameri- 
can Library Association, suffered a fatal 
accident on April 2 while attending a 
library board meeting in Scranton, Pa. 

Immroth died of asphyxiation after 
choking on a particle of food during din- 
ner. Emergency therapy, including that 
administered by a nurse on the scene, 
failed to save his life. 

Dr. Immroth's contributions to librar- 
ianship in just eleven years far exceeded 
an average lifetime's worth of achieve- 
ments in the field. At the time of his 
death, he was associate professor at the 
Universary of Pittsburgh library school, 
where he had taught since 1968 and 
earned his Ph.D. in 1970. He was au- 
thor or co-author of seven major books 
and dozens of scholarly articles and re- 
ports. He had served as an American 
Library Association Councilor and as 
founder and first chairperson of the 
ALA's Intellectual Freedom Round 
Table. An expert in cataloging, classifi- 
cation, and bibliography, he won ALA's 
highest honor in technical services, the 
Esther J. Piercy Award, in 1971. 

Dr. Immroth is survived by his wife, 
Barbara Froling Immroth, and two sons, 
Christopher and Andrew. Memorial 
gifts may be directed to the church in 
which he was active, c/o Rector's Fund, 
Church of the Redeemer, 5700 Forbes 
Ave., Pittsburgh, or to the John Phillip 
Immroth Fund, c/o the Dean, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ences, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15260, 

A warm and sensitive person, Dr. 


John Phillip Immroth 


~w 








Immroth had his own style—witty, so- 
phisticated, attentive—and will be deep- 
ly missed by friends in many areas of 
librarianship as well as by his students. 

"Im overwhelmed by the enormity 
of the loss," said Judith Krug, director 
of ALA's Office for Intellectual Free- 
dom. “It is a loss to intellectual freedom, 
certainly, but even more so to those of 
us who knew Phil personally. We could 
always count on his support of our in- 
tellectual freedom activities, be assured 
of a fine speech, an adroit handling of 
a panel, a spirited discussion, even with 
only a moment's notice. His presence 
will be sorely missed. But the deepest 
pain is the loss of his friendship—that 
void will never be filled." 

Dean Thomas Galvin of the Pitts- 
burgh library school stated: *Dr. Imm- 
roth's tragic death represents a loss of 
incaleulable magnitude for the school, 
the University, and the national and in- 
ternational library and information com- 
munities. He was a brilliant teacher, a 
dedicated, highly productive scholar, a 
national leader in his profession. . . .” 

Dr. Immroth was born in Colorado, 
and at the University of Colorado earned 
a bachelor’s degree and an M.A. in 
English literature. His first library de- 
gree was from the University of Denver. 
He taught librarianship there and at 
SUNY/Geneseo, before joining the fac- 
ulty at Pittsburgh, where he served as 
assistant dean in 1971-73. His latest 
publication was the fifth edition of an 
Introduction to Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation, co-authored with Bohdan Wynar 
and issued this year. 


LC Professionals Choose 
Union Representation in 
Close Vote 


Professional employees of the Library 
of Congress, after voting 420 to 280 not 
to share the same bargaining agent with 
nonprofessionals, chose the American 
Federation of State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Employees (AFSCME) over the 
option “no union” by a vote of 361 to 
360 on March 24. 

The one-vote margin for AFSCME 
representation in professional labor- 
management relations was arrived at 
only after seven ballots were challenged 
in a 358-to-358 deadlock. 

Representation by one of Washing- 
ton's feistiest and fastest-growing unions 
is likely to extend greatly the procedural 


time and energy expended at LC on 
employer-employee differences; but it 
will also offer personnel with legitimate 
grievances heretofore unavailable re- 
sources for attaining just settlements. 

On the same day, the Library’s non- 
professional employees chose AFSCME 
over the Black Employees of the Library 
of Congres (BELC) as bargaining 
agent by a vote of 636 to 432. 

Exempt from these two elections were 
the employees of the Congressional Re- 
search Service, who earlier voted over- 
whelmingly for their own association 
(CREA) of both professionals and non, 
and the Law Library, where both cate- 
gories of employees will be represented 
by the Law Library of Congress United 
Association of Employees. 


Library Gains In Brief 


Some favorable news reported recent- 
ly along the American library front: 

* In early March the New York State 
Regents released a  strongly-worded 
statement deploring a “meat-axe” ap- 
proach toward library and museum 
funding. Prompted by reports of budget 
cuts and service reductions, the Regents 
called for the New York City and 
Yonkers administrations immediately to 
reconsider the low budget priority given 
to library and museum programs. The 
statement also urged the legislative con- 
sideration of the Regents’ earlier pro- 
posal for increased Statewide support of 
libraries, 

* West Virginia has doubled its 
grants-in-aid support for public libra- 
ries from $1 to $2 million. Library Com- 
missioner Fred Clazer attributes pass- 
age of the increase to the recent pie 
promotion (see April AL, p. 220), plus 
the combined firepower of 300 con- 
cerned citizens who converged on the 
state capital. 

* Midwestern citizens have recently 
come through for libraries in Vigo 
County (Ind.) and Arlington Heights, 
Ill. The Library Board of Vigo County 
has approved a $3.5 million bond issue 
for a new library building; ground- 
breaking could possibly take place be- 
fore the year's end. Arlington Heights 
Memorial Library, the third busiest li- 
brary in Illinois, will more than double 
in size, thanks to a $2,225,000 building 
expansion program voted through in a 
special election. 

* Washington State Governor Dan 
Evans has approved legislation creating 
the Washington Library Network, An 
expansion of an on-line project of the 
State Library, the resource-sharing net- 
work will be headquartered in Olympia. 
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[ You are invited to help celebrate the 100th Anniversary 
- ofthe American Library Association by participating 
- inthis Prepublication Offer of the Centennial Edition of j 
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Included in the First Edition: 


ALA at 100 


by Edward G. Holley, Past President of ALA 
and Dean of the School of Library Science 
at the University of North Carolina 


In this liberally illustrated historical article, 
Dr. Holley looks back over the first one 
hundred years of the American Library 
Association, discussing the people who 
helped it grow, its accomplishments, its 
failures, and its promise for the future. 


Robert Wedgeworth, Editor-in-Chief 
Warren Kuhn, Chairman of Advisers 


Three Important Feature Articles 


= 168 articles—alphabetically arranged— 
covering all major aspects of the library 
profession ... more than 100 photo- 
graphs, drawings, and charts 

= More than 200 contributors from every 
state in the Union 

a Descriptive listings of 100 organizations 
with which ALA has association 

= Biographies and obituaries . . . prizes and 


awards ...summaries of notable books 
since 1944 


...and including reports of activities in all 


432 pages 
(812 " x11" size) 


Independent Learning 
and the Future Role 
of Public Libraries 


by Samuel B. Gould, Chancellor Emeritus, 
SUNY 


An examination of concepts of traditional 
and nontraditional education and discus- 
sion of the evolving role of the library in 
these concepts and processes: the library's 
responsibility in “the need to know the 
truth, whatever itis...” 


50 states and Washington, D.C. 





Micrographics: An Eventful 
Forty Years—What Next? 


by Allen Veaner, Assistant Director of 
Libraries at Stanford University and 
Editor-in-Chief of Microform Review 





A review of the introduction of miniaturi- 
zation and micrographics into library | 
service. the enthusiasm and optimism they 
first enkindled, their checkered forty-year 
history, and their troubled but hopeful 
prospects for the future. 
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on the people, 


To mark the Centennial Year of its service to the library 

community, the American Library Association proudly in- 

troduces the first in a series of library annuals, presenting 

in readable style the important news of the library world in 
| the year preceding its date of publication. 

In short, lively articles—liberally complemented with 
illustrations—authorities in fields ranging from Academic 
Libraries to Young Adult Services give perspective on the 
people, the trends, the developments, and the issues in 
their areas of specialization. 

Included, in addition to the alphabetically ordered arti- 
cles, are special reports from state correspondents on 






A 1990935 
" Li ağar" 
Price $25 


Save at 
Prepublication 
Price: 


Just $20 if ordered 


before July 18, 1976 
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Here’s a sampling of the coverage of the ALA Yearbook: 


Academic Libraries 
by Richard Johnson 


Independent 
Libraries 


Recordings, Sound 
by William Forshaw 


ALA Yearbook 


Acomprehensive report, inside and outside ALA, 
events, and programs of library year 1975 


Extra savings for purchasers of the 
First Edition of the new ALA Yearbook 





Accreditation 

by Russell Bidlack 
Automation 

by Susan Martin 
Buildings 

by Raymond M. Holt 
Children’s 

Library Services 

by Peggy Sullivan 
Children’s Literature 
by Zena Sutherland 
Continuing Profes- 
sional Education 

by Elizabeth Stone 


A EE eT 


by Lawrence Towner 
Library of Congress 
by Jean Tucker 
Library Press 

by Arthur Plotnik 
Personnel and 
Employment—Per- 
formance Appraisal 
by Neal Kaske 
Public Libraries 

by C. Lamar Wallis 
Publishing, Book 

by John Dessauer 
Publishing, Magazine 
by Bill Katz 


Social Responsibility 
in Librarianship 
by E. J. Josey 
Standards 

by Jerrold Orne 
Trustees 

by Alice Ihrig 
Women in 
Librarianship 

by Anita Schiller 
Young Adult 
Library Services 
by Carol Starr 
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events, awards, and programs in their individual areas of 
influence. There are notices of appointments and person- 
nel changes and comparative information on the entire 
ALA organization—its activities, divisions, offices, round 
tables and affiliated groups. 

The ALA Yearbook is unlike any other library annual ever 
published. The Centennial Edition and its successors con- 
stitute an unparalleled reference and reading resource not 
only for the library professional but for any person or group 
that needs to know what's happening in library services. 
And the time to order your copy is now . . . while you can 
save 20% under the limited-time Prepublication Offer! 


Libraries in ALA’s Standing Order categories A, C, and | 
will automatically receive this and subsequent editions of 
the Yearbook at the prepublication price. In addition, ALA 
is establishing a special Standing Order category for the 
ALA Yearbook only . . . for both individuals and institutions 
. . . allowing the same discount on pre-ordered copies. 

If you would like to participate in this new Standing 
Order plan, please check the appropriate box on the cou- 
pon or indicate your choice of this option by appending a 
note to your purchase order. 


(This special discount supersedes all others. ) 


Order your copy of The ALA Yearbook now 
by completing and mailing the coupon below 


To: Order Department, American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send me (our library or institution) — copy(ies) 


of the Centennial Edition of the new ALA Yearbook at the special 

















| Prepublication Discount of 20%. (Discounted price is $20 per | 
| copy.) | 
| O Payment enclosed [] Bill us* | 
i Name... RIT ~~ La CHEM eS | 
| Title (if institution order)_ or en’ ^ = d a | 
| Institution P NDS A + s. Y 
| Address ou 3 = LU | 
| City — zeA State. Zip. : | 
[] Please enter me (our library or institution) in the special ALA | 
| Yearbook Standing Order Plan, which provides a continuing 20% | 
| discount on the regular price for orders shipped automatically at | 
| time of publication. 
L *Small shipping and handling charges are added to all billed orders. | 








“Kooky” Building Among 
Top ALA/AIA Winners 


Released during National Library 
Week: the winners of the 1976 Library 
Building Award program, sponsored by 
the American Library Association and 
the American Institute of Architects. 

The three first Honor Award recip- 
ients are the Pekin (Ill.) Public Library, 
designed by John Hackler and Co.; the 
Jefferson Market Branch of the New 
York Public Library (the jury compli- 
mented architect Giorgio Cavaglieri on 
accommodating a modern branch li- 
brary in a “wonderful, kooky old build- 
ing"); and the Bates College (Me.) Li- 
brary, by The Architects Collaborative. 

A total of nine college, university, and 
public libraries received Awards of 
Merit, as follows: Randall (Mass.) Me- 
morial Library; Hapeville (Ga.) PL; 
Marin County (Cal.) Library; the Rock- 
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In the News 


A Fortress Retaken. The ALA/AIA jury 
had this to say about the refurbishing of 
an old fortress into the Merit Award-win- 
ning Fort Schuyler Library (SUNY /Mari- 
time College). “This unsurpassable site 
and strong building provided a rare op- 
portunity to which the designers have 
responded with great sensitivity. The de- 
tailing is simple and does not attempt to 
compete with the existing structure.” 


ford Road Branch of the Hennepin 
County (Minn. Library; Corning 
(N.Y.) PL and Southern Tier Library; 
Fort Schuyler Library (Maritime Col- 
lege of the State University of N.Y.); 
Lineberger Memorial Library (Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, S.C.); 
Joseph Mark Lauinger Memorial Li- 
brary (Georgetown Univ., Washington, 
D.C.); and the Nathan Marsh Pusey 
Library of Harvard. 
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Librarian Among Technologists; Perceptions 
of Subliminal at Splashy AECT Conference 


“Whether we recognize it or not, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, and all types of 
media—including the printed word— 
have influenced the shaping of the 
thoughts of Americans today in ways a 
few years ago nobody would have 
dreamed.” Thus Richard Gilkey, new 
president of the Association for Educa- 
tional Communications and Technology, 
keynoted AECT's annual conference in 
Anaheim, California, March 28 through 
April 2. Gilkey's comments might at first 
sound rather obvious, but some of the 
sessions at the AECT conference sug- 
gested that even professional communi- 
cators are sometimes unaware of the 
incredible power of media to shape our 
thoughts. 

For instance, in a program called 
“The Great Media Rip-Off Via Sub- 
liminal Perception” psychologist-author 
(Subliminal Seduction) Wilson Bryan 
Key of Media Probe, Inc., shook up a 
SRO audience with evidence for his the- 
sis that the advertising industry has been 
successfully using subliminal techniques 
for years, appealing primarily to the 
human psyche's facination with sex and 
death—the origin and the end of life. 

Like ALA, the 7,500-member AECT 
is composed of people in a wide range 
of specialities within a larger field. The 
educational sphere of AECT members 
encompasses all types of libraries and 
educational institutions; training pro- 
grams in business, industry, the health 
service professions, and the military; a 
variety of educational broadcasting and 
filmmaking activities—in short, all kinds 
of work involving the production and 
use of instructional technology. The 
range of interests drew some 8,000 per- 
sons to the conference. 


Many librarians are active in AECT, 
especially school media specialists and 
media-minded public and academic li- 
brarians (according to AECT figures, 
9% of members identify themselves as 
librarian/information specialists, 1846 
as AV specialists, and 25% as media 
director/administrators). The  confer- 
ence theme "Dependence, Independ- 
ence, Interdependence: Directions "76" 
emphasized the need for strong interac- 
tion with related associations, including 
ALA and its American Association of 
School Librarians. AECT is vitally con- 
cerned with several of the same issues 
which are of special interest to ALA 
members. For instance, outgoing AECT 
President Harold Hill urged conferees, 
“We absolutely must become more po- 
litically active,” especially in the fields 
of educational legislation and copyright. 
AECT is particularly concerned with 
achieving an understanding on video- 
taping commercial television programs 
off the air and with working out licens- 
ing contract agreements between media 
producers—including commercial net- 
works—and educational institutions of 
all kinds. 

Also like ALA, AECT is currently 
busy developing accreditation standards, 
In January 1975, ALA published Media 
Programs: District and School, devel- 
oped jointly by AASL and AECT, and 
the two associations hope to hold joint 
workshops for implementation of these 
accrediation guidlines. A draft of an 
AECT “Evaluation of Media Programs” 
guidlines was distributed in Anaheim 
for final review and polishing, while on 
the local level, many state affiliates are 
now working to establish criteria to meet 
their own needs. 

















FREE BIC 
PANTYHOSE. 


BUY 1 DOZEN BIC ACCOUNTANT FINE POINT 
PENS AND GET 2 PAIRS OF BIC PANTYHOSE. FREE. 











i? 
ountant Fine 

49) you can get 
two pairs of pantyhose free, And 
not just any pantyhose, but great- 
looking, great-fitting Bie Panty- 
hose you can wear everyday. 

Order your pens in eithe 
Blue or Black, and request j 
pantyhose in petite to averagi 
average to tall sizes. (You’] : 
get one pair in Suntan. One 3 
in Taupe). 

Naturally, if you order. 
two dozen pens you'll get 
four pairs of pantyhose. "à 

You don't have to be an accountant 
to see that our free pantyhose offer 
adds up to a great deal. 
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Supplies limited. Available only from participating office supply dealers in special Bic Pantyhose Pre-pack. 
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Soon after Information Design’s microfilm reader was intro- 
duced in 1973, it was rated "best" in side-by-side tests with 
virtually every 35mm roll film viewer in use. It’s still the easiest 
reader for patrons to use. And it’s still the only reader that 
offers you all of these advantages: a big 24" screen that pro- 
jects an entire newspaper page; an automatic film gate that 
protects your film from being scratched; full 360° image 
rotation. 

Since 1973, we've made dozens of engineering modifications 
to improve the I.D. 201's performance and ease of operation. 
Prove it to yourself—the big one's still the best and better 
than ever! 

For a copy of the study entitled “User Evaluations of Micro- 
film Readers," or to arrange a demonstration of the Model 
201-1 Microfilm Reader, write to Information Design, Inc., 
3247 Middlefield Road, Menlo Park, CA 94025. Or telephone 
(415) 369-2962. 


Gd INFORMATION DESIGN, INC. 
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A new women’s group at AECT, 
Women in Instructional Technology, 
marked its third birthday at the confer- 
ence. WIT was formed in this predomi- 
nantly male association to bring women 
together to share in individual profes- 
sional growth and to keep sexism out of 
education. The group—which includes 
many librarians and school media spe- 
cialists—encourages women to fight sex 
discrimination in employment practices 
and on the job; to become actively in- 
volved in AECT's leadership develop- 
ment programs; and, as educators, to 
“weed” sexism out of educational mater- 
ials. WIT members feel their efforts in 
the past few years have brought about a 
discernable decrease in "exhibitionism" 
previously used by some exhibitors to 
attract buyers’ attention. Interestingly 
enough, many exhibitors reported sales 
were up this year, so perhaps the at- 
mosphere of the Anaheim-Disneyland 
area proved more stimulating than fe- 
male exhibit booth personnel in short 
skirts or tight pants. 

Some library-oriented programs at the 
AECT conference seemed a bit out of 
place. An Information Systems Division 
(“for those interested in . . . processes 
which will make information in any form 
available to users within an educational 
environment") session billed as "The 
Impact of OCLC Networking on Non- 
print Media" was disappointing to many 
who attended. Since OCLC is only just 
beginning to work with nonprint, the 
discussion centered on OCLC's involve- 
ment with print materials and was of 
only peripheral interest to media people. 

Other AECT conference features 
were more revelant to librarians. Prob- 
ably most of the librarians at Anaheim 
were people whose daily routines in- 
clude a fair amount of creating, and 
even teaching others to create, nonprint 
materials, but even the most print-or- 
iented librarians could benefit from 
viewing films and filmstrips they might 
order, or from learning more about the 
hardwade used both in showing and in 
producing nonprint media. AECT ap- 
peals to some librarians for its relatively 
sophisticated, if somewhat production- 
oriented, frame of reference for coping 
with the media revolution. 

Subliminal messages aside, AECT "76 
was a fun, splashy conference, with lots 
of show-and-tell activities-hands-on 
workshops; a screenings smorgasbord; 
tours of educational and entertainment 
facilities all over Southern California; 
and, of course, Disneyland itself. At 
“AECT Night at Disneyland," everyone 
became a child again, and even the 
knowledgeable AECTers who explained 
to this reporter every technical aspect 
of the Disneyland special effects were 
dazzled and delighted. —Liz Mitchell 
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Can You Afford Todays 


(By Cost of Maintaining 
4- a Card Catalog? 









At less expense, you can have a 
, microfilm catalog that offers far more 
me, CONVENIENCE Io your patrons! 





An inexpensive replacement for the conven- 
- tional card catalog is a computer produced 
microfilm catalog. It's easy to arrange the 
change-over from your present system. Write 
or phone the pioneer in library automation... 
Science Press. Return this coupon today. 
mm aei Ce a a a a a a 7 
Please send me the following information: 

Science Press Microfilm Information System 

O.C.L.C. Conversion to Printed or Microfilm Catalogs 
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Q. We have had four people apply for a part-time clerk- 
lypist position, one of whom is Vietnamese. Must we 
hire her because of recent federal legislation? She is as 
qualified as the others applying *or this position. S.K.J., 
West Virginia. 


A. "There is no federal legislation which would give 
employment preference to Vietnamese refugees, or any 
other group of people—except in limited cases," advises 
Barry Simon, ALA's personnel specialist. “In fact, such 
preference is prohibited by Section 703(j) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964," Simon noted. "Employers are re- 
minded that they may not discriminate against Vietnam- 
ese refugees applying for employment because of race, 
religion, or national origin. Furthermore, in most jobs, a 
nonfederal public employer may not refuse to hire an 
applicant solely because of noncitizenship (cf. Sugarman 
v. Dougall, 413 U.S. 634, 1973). A case covering federal 
employment is pending. For further information see ‘Em- 


. ployment of Aliens’ in the LAD (Library Administration 


Division) Newsletter 2 (Jan. 1976): 7+.” 


Q. Have any studies been made to determine whether 
it is less expensive to relamp an entire building or to 
replace lamps as they burn out? Do you have any in- 
formation as to which commercial fluorescent lamps are 
best, i.e. most efficient, and economical? S.S., New 
York. 


A. From what we've been able to gather, relamping in 
entirety vs. spot replacement really depends on the size 
of your building and other factors. The Illuminating En- 
gineering Society seems to be one of the few organiza- 
tions concerned with the problem. In one technical report 
on library lighting, they say: "Whether bulk lamp replace- 
ment is, in fact, cheaper to operate than individual re- 
placement on failure depends on the circumstances in 
each case. In a small library where a porter or mainte- 
nance fitter is available on the premises and a small stock 
of replacement lamps is carried, it may be cheaper and 
simpler to operate individual replacement. In a large 
library, or where an electrician has to be sent for from 
some other department or organization remote from the 
building, it may well be cheaper or more convenient to 


B operate bulk replacement." The report goes on to re- 
mind the administrator that the flashing on and off of , 


failed lamps is an annoyance and distraction to the li- 
brary user; therefore, spot replacement may indeed be 
preferable. Cleaning of the fittings will also help keep 
the costs down. (From Lighting of Libraries, IES Technical 
Report No. 8, Jan. 1966, p. 17.) 

Another slightly more recent (1970) IES publication, 
"Recommended Practice of Library Lighting, RP-4," in- 





cludes an appendix on the economics of lighting systems 
with two tables: one for comparing costs of lighting meth- 
ods; the other, the effect of light loss on illumination level 
(IES, 345 E. 47th St., NYC 10017). 

You might also want to check Test Reports on Plant 
Products for 1973-1974 from Buyers Laboratory, Inc. 
Three companies responded to BL's request for informa- 
tion on fluorescent tube replacement policy: The Poto- 
mac Edison Co., The American Group, and Airco, Inc. 
(Available from BL, 20 Railroad Ave., Hackensack, NJ 
07601). 

Need the advice of a librarian on lighting? One of the 
best known is Keyes Metcalf's Library Lighting (Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, 1970). Although your question 
is not answered here, you'll find some valuable infor- 
mation. 

Neither Action Line nor Howard White, editor of ALA's 
Library Technology Reports, could dig up any cost com- 
parisons of fluorescent lights. So we'll ask the profession 
at large to write us: Anyone know of a Consumer-Reports- 
type comparison of fluorescent lights? 


An expanded service: 


LET ACTION LINE DO THE CALLING 


As space permits, Action Line will be happy to is- 
sue a general call for the kind of information you 
must have but just can't put your fingers on—espe- 
cially those dealing with practices and procedures 
in libraries across the country. We'll publish selected 
questions and ask all of you with the know-how to 
help out your colleagues. Follow the usual guidelines 
(below) to submit questions, but don't worry about 
the category it falls into—we'll decide. Questioners 
should also be aware of the longer turn-around re- 
quired for response from the field. 

For starters, here's one from a reader in New York: 
Are there many public libraries doing a book or 
materials inventory on a regular basis? If so, do 
most of them close for this procedure? What is 
the current thinking of those libraries which do 
not have a computerized circulation control sys- 
tem—is an inventory worth doing? 

So that all readers with similar problems will ben- 
efit from your reply, please send it directly to Action 
Line at American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. Your information will be used (and credited) 
for published answers in Action Line or elsewhere 
in American Libraries. 





Q. What is the current status of Dr. Ernest DeProspo's 
study of “Performance Measures for Public Libraries"? 
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ACTION LINE welcomes questions on library-related matters 
from librarians, library support staff, publishers, authors, and 
users. Questions selected for publication will be those consid- 
ered the most timely and representative of reader concerns. 
We are now able to acknowledge receipt of questions and 
either return or refer those queries not chosen for the column. 
Restrictions: ACT/ON LINE cannot accept questions which are 
personal in nature; e.g., those dealing with particular employer| 
employee relations. Limitations on staff time also preclude an- 
swering consumer complaints about the service of publishers or 
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other commercial firms (with the exception cf ALA), as well as 
requests for comparative evaluation and reviews (see also more 
detailed announcement in AL, September, p. 461). How to Send 
Questions: Type (double-space) your questions on an 812 " by 
11" sheet of paper with the clear heading, ACTION LINE, and 
your full name, position, address, and telephone number. If the 
name is not to be published, tell us, and we'll print only your 
initials and state. Send all queries (no phone calls, please) to 
ACTION LINE, American Libraries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. ACTION LINE is edited by Barbara Jacobs. 
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COMMENTARY 


Did Someone Tell a Lie in D. C.? 

"Somebody"—Im not quite sure who 
yet—told a lie, or signed it. As many of you 
know, there was a bill, PL93-568, about a 
"White House Conference on Libraries, and 
Information Materials." After [it passed 
the] House and Senate, a Mr. Ford did sign 
that bill on the last day of 1974. 

Now I live near enough to our White 
House to go there and to other buildings 
in Washington, D.C., rather easily. I had 
hoped to attend that conference, as a 
librarian in various types of libraries, and 
as a teacher of that subject and others in 
colleges here and there in the U.S.! I am 
still quite concerned about Dimmed Library 
Lights as well as Cybernetics and EVEN 
BOOKS in all sorts of LIBRARIES! And 
I'd hoped maybe there would be room for 
me [at the conference] for at least one day. 

So I called the White House Oval Office 
(I can more easily than most of you). 
Finall the nice women clerks or aides 
found the Library MAN. Excuse me for 
forgetting HIS name, please. But he said, 
"I am Your Library Man. What can I do 
for you? Shoot!" 

So I shot my tiny arrow of a question! He 
understood, too. I asked, “Can you please 
tell me just where and when that conference 
will be held? The one mentioned in Public 
Law 93-568 that our President signed in 
74, And how may I get a ticket, please?” 

He informed me very seriously indeed, 
and with no uncertainty at all, "Madam, 
there will NOT be any such conference 
anywhere in Washington, D.C. Not any- 
where at all in the District. Is that clear?" 

Then, as an afterthought, he added, 
"Now of course if you folks in your county 
or state wish to have one, and pay for it, 
that is entirely up to you." 

Yes, I got the message. And I know Mr. 
Ford is not little George Washington with 
his very small hatchet who couldn't have 
told that BIG a lie to anybody—or did 
George lie? When he was older? Tell me 
before our 1976 is over, please? 

STELLA M. Rossins, ALA Continuing 
Member, Reston, Virginia 


Whether or not President Ford resembles 
little’ George Washington, he hasn’t yet 
chopped down the White House Conference 
on Library and Information Services. In a 
March 27 speech at LaCrosse, Wis., Ford 
responded to an audience question about 
the Conference by saying that the White 
House personnel office is in the process of 
choosing names for the Advisory Board. 
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Though the President refused to make a 
commitment about precise names or dates, 
it was the first time in recent months that 
he has gone on public record in support of 
the Conference. (For complete statement, 
see "Page One," this issue.) Librarians 
shouldn't rush to bury their hatchets, how- 
ever; not even old George could keep all 
promises strewn along the campaign trail 
today. —Ed. 


Plotnik with Union Suit Down 

Editor Plotnik chose the right adjective 
when he labelled his remarks “The Snide 
Aside" (March, p. 134). He is within his 
journalistic right to classify as "trivial" the 
Membership resolution on the implications 
of union printing for ALA publications, al- 
though some might disagree with him. 

He has strayed from the reservation, how- 
ever, with regard to some of his other com- 
ments. If, indeed, ALA Headquarters and 
the AL staff "had . . . spent well over a 
thousand dollars in staff time and printing" 
to tell the ALA membership that Big Broth- 
er knows best how to get the "best work 
at the best price" then it might be sug- 
gested that the bureaucracy is spending a 
lot of money and staff time for answers that 
might be arrived at more cheaply. The fact 
is, AL's answer to the Membership resolu- 
tion failed to answer one pertinent question: 
"How much printing is union, and how 
much is nonunion?” (I found out: the 
answer is 50-50; ALA members might want 
to know that ratio obtained for 1975.) 

Mr. Plotnik relegates the Joint Committee 
to its place: "promote library service to 
labor groups." He fails to understand or 
appreciate, however, two points: 1) the 
Joint Committee is made up of union people 
as well as ALA members, and union peo- 
ple's aspirations, goals, and ways of provid- 
ing library service to labor groups just might 
include a concern for the interests on 
unions; 2) the "fast one" chalked up on our 
slate went through all the parliamentary 
procedures of ALA Membership actions, 
was debated on in an open meeting, and 
was found meritorious by the Membership. 

As ALA co-chairperson of the Joint Com- 
mittee and as author of the resolution, I 
find Mr. Plotnik's relegation of the issue 
as trivial has a patronizing aura. Don't 
downgrade the Membership, Art. They're 
your public. 

Dem PoracHECkK, AFL/CIO-ALA 
Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups, ALA Reference and 
Adult Services Division 


A Publisher's Ode to a Librarian 
Levity from rejectors of manu- 





normally neglect a touch of humor in 
rejection letters to aspiring authors and 







readily understand the distress of au- 
thors on their fourth, fifth, and sixth 
rejections, by which time they are 
probably longing for some hint of a 
chuckle in an otherwise cold and bu- 
reaucratically sterile process. 

I suggest, tongue-in-cheek, that 
publishers take their cue from the 
poem quoted below. I discovered it 
while enjoying a Newberry Library 
Research Fellowship in the Humanities 
during January 1976. On June 17, 
1887, F. F. Browne of the A. C. 
McClurg Bookpublishing Company of 
Chicago wrote a letter to Newberry 
Librarian William F. Poole, who had 
reviewed a manuscript for Browne: 


Dear Brother Poole, 
I must express my hearty 
gratefulness, 
For damning off that old ms, 
With such a pious cheerfulness. 
Thanks for your expeditiousness. 
I hope the thing did not depress, 
you to the point of drowsiness. 
In all you say I acquiesce. 
I thought it was a horrid mess, 
And strove the author to repress, 
But could not curb his cheekiness, 
In sending it four times or less. 
It's caused me quite enough 
distress, 
Twill bother me no more I guess, 
For when you showed its 
worthlessness, 
The publishers with eagerness, 
Instanter shipped it by express, 
With some strong hints of 
emptiness, 
That are quite likely to impress, 
Him, spite of all his obtuseness. 
These rhymes run on with such 
success, 
I fear they'll tempt me to digress, 
Into some forms of foolishness, 
That all poetic laws transgress. 
My muse shows signs of weariness. 
I must release her from duress, 
And let up on you also, yes, 
But first I'll add a short P.S., 
To say that for your friendliness, 
My obligations I confess, 
And your kind aid TIl ever bless. 
Yours truly, F. F. Browne 
Wayne A. Wiecanp, Librarian, 
Urbana College, Ohio 
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l understand that field studies have been completed 
using the developed indicators, but when will we, the 
working professionals, have the completed study to 
measure our libraries against? Is there anything else 
we can use in the interim? Howard R. Downey, Belling- 
ham Public Library, Washington. 


A. The drawn-out history of Performance Measures 


can be quite confusing. The text, Performance Measures 
for Public Libraries, was published by ALA in 1973 (80 


p., $3.50 paper, 0-8389-3149-9; order from the Order 


Dept, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611). This 


summer, however, Dr. DeProspo expects to publish the — 
long awaited self-instruction manual related to Perfor- 
mance. As soon as more information on price and pub- — 


" 


lisher is available, we'll let readers know. 
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. Clearing the Air 


Regarding “Snide Aside" ( Mar., p. 134)- 
“Trivial’?? Is pollution trivial? Perhaps 
smoking is a trivial question to you, but it 
certainly is not to the majority of people. 

It would seem that the “puffers” are 
stepping on the right to breath and life of 
those of us that do not need their smoke. 
Try living as many do with only one lung, 
and you might not think the matter of smok- 
ing trivial. 

LuEsrLA E. Wurre, Renton, 
Washington 
Agreed. What was trivial, we thought, was 
the Council action after so many hundreds 
of person-hours of deliberation. 
—Ed. (nonsmoker) 


Do We Gotta Talk Like This? 


In regard to Baltimore County Public 
Library's slogan, “Gotta Question?” (Jan- 
uary, p. 60) for its AID service [Accurate 
Information Desk, a new information and 
referral service]: What is the advantage of 
this wording over “Have a question?” Cer- 
tainly, the chosen phrasing would shake 
some people’s confidence in the accuracy of 
the information. It seems unlikely that the 
short grammatical phrasing would deter in- 
quirers. 

ADELINE H. Mix, ALA Continuing 
Member, Stony Creek, Connecticut 


Von Werdt's World Set Back by Typo 

It is only a typographical error, no doubt, 
but I simply have to comment on your re- 
production of the Abraham von Werdt print 
of a printing office (p. 170, March). 

Alas! We have no contemporary view of 
a "mid-l5th century" print shop. This 
would, of course, be the time of Gutenberg's 
own printing office, about which we certain- 
ly wish we knew more. Von Werdt worked 
in Nuremberg from about 1636 to 1680. 
Although this famous woodcut is undated, 
it shows a 17th century printing office, 
with convincing realism. It shows the men 
at work—the compositors, the man dampen- 
ing the paper, and the pressmen—in beauti- 
ful detail. Especially interesting are the 
press, with its griffin on top (reminding 
one of our Columbian press with its eagle), 
the typecases, the galleys, and other equip- 
ment. 

The earliest known representation of a 
printing office appears in an edition of the 
Dance of Death printed at Lyons in 1499. 
It shows the printer at the press, the com- 
positor, and an assistant. In comparison 
with the von Werdt it is rather crude. Al- 
though there is a pretty good view of the 
press and its general construction, detail is 
lacking, and we can only use our imagina- 
tions as to how these earlier printing offices 
actually looked. 

CATHERINE TYLER Bropy, N.Y.C.C.C. 
Library of the City University of 
N.Y., and Vice-President, American 
Printing History Association 





So sorry for the “typographical error,” 


which indeed it was. Thank you for your 
fine notes on the woodcut. —Ed. 














For reference: 


Tarifold gives you high quality display units. 
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Tarifold? units with variable capacity can be 


installed on walls or slanted desk stand. Ideal for 
photographs, brochures, tariffs, prices, 
telephone numbers, address listings. 
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` He Is Not Amused 





As a library educator interested in stimu- 
lating the conduct of research in librarian- 
ship, I am disappointed by the publication 
in American Libraries of the article “Library 
Quarrely” (March, p. 151). Librarianship 
is still in its research infancy, relatively 
speaking. It can hardly afford its members 
being encouraged to take a negative pos- 
ture toward research. Instead of ridiculing 
a major scholarly research journal in librar- 
ianship, AL should, as a publication of the 
ALA, strive to inspire interest among stu- 
dents, educators, and practicing librarians 
to participate in scientific analyses of pro- 
fessional problems. We certainly have 
plenty of them and it is clear that the 
squeaking wheel principle can no longer 
suffice. (Honestly, I do possess a sense of 
humor, but I found the article not even 
mildly amusing. Good examples of scientific 
satire—in a field which, incidentally, enjoys 
a long history of research—can be found in 
the Wormrunner's Digest.) 

In my opinion, the attitude toward re- 
search demonstrated in “Library Quarrely” 
reflects very unfavorably on AL, the ALA, 
and librarianship in general. 


STEPHEN HARTER, 

College of Education, 
University of South Florida, 
Tampa 
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Artist: Great American Libraries 


Cover artist Alfred Hennen Mc- 
Adams has traveled far since the 
days he spent childhood summers 
in a small Kentucky town on the 
banks of the Ohio River. During 
his long and intriguing career, Mc- 
Adams has studied architecture in 


Ed. note: We agree. To ridicule research 
would be ridiculous, especially in a maga- 
zine launching, with this very issue, the 
library field's only national column dealing 
with research. - 






Sweden, worked on the Federal 
Writers Project, and served in the 
Signal Corps in Europe during 
World War II. With an M.F.A. 
from the University of Indiana, he 
taught art on a university level. 
Since the 1950s he has been a de- 
signer for the State Department, 
USIA, and the Smithsonian. His 
paintings are represented in the 
collections of the Corcoran Gallery, 
Philips Gallery, and National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts. 

Of his work, he says that "both 
concept and drive are sustained by - 
the excitement of man and nature 
observed as enigma and physical 
phenomenon felt, sensed, and lived 
with... .” 

We at AL feel fortunate to have 
McAdams’s portrait of America’s 
great Library of Congress as the 
closing painting in our special Cen- 
tennial cover series. 





As for satire—glorious, cathartic, regen- 
erative satire—let it be known that from 
such satirization in American Libraries, 
nothing is exempt! Nothing! Nothing! Noth- 
ing! —A.P. 









displays the LBI seal. 


Creating a library bound book is not an eos 
each designed to provide the finished volu 


There are & steps in library Bindine... 
ite 


Library Binding Institute 


50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 02109 Tel: 617-227-9614 
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the first step is yours. 


y job. It’s an involved process consisting of 41 different steps . . . 
me with the strongest, longest-lasting binding possible. 

But the first, most important step must be taken by you, the librarian. You must insist upon having the books 
and periodicals in your collection bound in accordance with the LBI Standard. 

If you want to increase the usefulness of 


your collection, yet keep costs to a minimum, take that first step 
today. Send for free brochures on the a 


vantages of library binding and contact a library binder who 
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How Does Your 
Library Garden Grow? 
A Primer for the 
Horticulturist/Librarian 


by Connie Emerson 


A reader's eye view of Washoe Library's plant jungle (above), and Gardener Darrell 
Garmann giving a fiddle-leaf philodendron a bath along with some—but not too much 
1 —tender loving care. 


PAT O'DRISCOLL 
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Bringing the outdoors inside is one 
of the trends in library design today, so 
you as a librarian may have been cast in 
the role of plant-tender as well as cata- 
loger or information specialist. To help 
with your horticultural duties, you've 
probably been reading books on plant 
care. You've learned that Monstera per- 
tusa loves a monthly drink of water-sol- 
uble fertilizer; Colocasia esculenta 
thrives on a light mulch; Aucuba japo- 
nica variegata is miserable without just 
enough acid in its soil. At least twice a 
month you clean every leaf, top and 
underside, with a damp sponge (soft 
water, of course; hard water spots the 
leaves). You talk to your plants. 

But your split-leaf philodendron has 
stopped splitting. Your elephant’s ears 
are drooping. And your golddust plants 
are turning brown. 

You may be killing your plants with 
kindness. 

What you ought to do is take a leaf 
from Darrell Garmann’s book. Garmann 
is the maintenance person/ gardener at 
the main branch of the Washoe County 
Library in Reno, Nevada. He doesn't 
look like a gardener and his indoor 
garden is anything but typical. Yet Gar- 
mann succeeds in keeping over 1,300 
trees, plants and shrubs healthy and 
thriving. And he spends only five hours 
a week doing it. 

Hard to believe? A walk into the li- 
brary at almost any time would give 
you your proof. Chances are, you 
wouldn't see Garmann. He would more 
likely be working on the heating system, 
adjusting the air conditioner, or doing 
any one of a number of other mainte- 
nance jobs. For Garmann believes that 
many people take care of indoor plants 
too well. They overwater and overfeed. 

There's no room for coddling in his 
philosophy. Indian laurel trees, schef- 
flera, umbrella plants, Egyptian paper 
reeds, giant chain ferns, baby's tears, 
and the more than forty other varieties 
of vegetation planted in 1966 when the 
library first opened its doors all get the 
same treatment. A few plants haven't 
made it, but not many. The caladium 
and plantain lily are the only failures 
Garmann can recall. Many of the plants 
in the library weren't in the master 
plan of Mitchell J. Serven & Associates 
when they formulated the landscaping. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





The library has become a humane 
society for plants. People bring plants 
to Garmann when they move, or when 
the plants outgrow their homes. His 
favorite story is about the lady who 
brought in a Christmas cactus. “She 
said it had only bloomed once in all the 
years she'd had it. And guess what,” 
Garmann laughs. "Three weeks after 
she gave it to us—that's right—it blos- 
somed." 

An exotic tropical tree-vine type plant 
brought in by a Reno lawyer is coming 
on like gangbusters near the south stair- 
well. “I don't know the name of it and 
the lawyer didn't either," Garmann says, 
"but it's sure growing." Five years ago, 
a six-foot-high avocado plant was given 
to the library. It's about twenty-five 
feet tall now. The most recent gift was 
a night-blooming cirius. It hasn't blos- 
somed—not yet. 

Though Garmann allows that he's 
perhaps fondest of the avocado tree, 
he doesn't play favorites. All the plants 
are fed the same general purpose fer- 
tilizer, and only twice a year. The 
planter-box plants on the library's upper 
levels are watered once a week; those 
on the lower level, which are in regular 
outdoor beds, are watered twice weekly, 


VARIETY! 


Who but Krueger offers so many seating styles in 
fiberglass and poly? Side, stack, sled and pedestal 
base models. Arm chairs. Nursery age thru adult 
Sizes. Plain, with seat and backrest cushions, or 
fully upholstered. Also in beam-mounted modular 


seating and tablet arm versions. Want more 


information? Contact Krueger, your single source 


. for seating and tables, P.O. Box 2097, Green Bay, 


WI 54306. 414/437-3245 
















and Garmann augments this with a root 
feeder for the big trees. 


A Couple of Pests 


The plants are sprayed about three 
times a year. Garmann uses an oil-base 
spray for the bigger trees and a multi- 
purpose one for the smaller plants. Only 
two pests really plague his garden, scale 
and mealy bugs. The oil spray controls 
the scale, but he can’t get rid of the 
mealy bugs, which he figures were on 
the plants when they went into the soil. 
“What I'd really like to do,” Garmann 
says, stroking his short beard, “is to im- 
port a few hundred lady bugs, but my 
boss doesn’t think too much of the idea.” 

Garmann trims the philodendron and 
spider plants twice a year. The cuttings 
are given to the public. Whenever the 
corn plants get too big, he splits the 
roots and repots them. 

Of course, Garmann has a few things 
for him that ordinary indoor gardeners 
don’t. There’s the library’s high-output 
lighting, for example. There are sky- 
lights, too, and special Gro-Lite tubes 
installed under the magazine racks to 
give light to the flowering plants, Then 
there’s the humidifier which enables 
Garmann to keep the air’s moisture con- 
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SINGLE 
SOURCE 


FOR FOLDING CHAIRS 


Who but Krueger offers such variety of steel 
folding chairs? Adult and children sizes. _ 
Steel, wood or upholstered seats (some with 21⁄2” 
foam). Upholstered backrest, tablet arm and 
ganging models. Bookracks, storage caddies and 
other accessories. For literature, contact the 
largest manufacturer of steel folding chairs and 
tables...Krueger; P.O. Box 2097; Green Bay, WI 
54306. 414/437-3245. é 


tent at 36 percent in winter and 40 per- 
cent in summer. Humidity must be kept 
lower during the cold months, Garmann 
says, so that the library windows don’t 
steam up. For watering plants on the 
upper level, Garmann uses a 30-gallon, 


gravity-flow water cart. In each of the 


beds on the lower levels, there are fau- 
cets where he can attach hoses. 
The big bonus in Garmann’s garden 


is that there are no weeds. He refuses — 


to take credit. "They just don't grow,” 
he says. "It's partly because there's no 
sunlight and no wind to blow the seeds 
around, I guess." 

One of the jobs Garmann enjoys most 
is adding little touches to his garden 
such as the giant wasps’ nest hanging 
from a branch of one of the Indian 


laurels. He got the nest on a hunting 


trip last fall. Putting in the fountain in 
the lower level was fun, too. Garmann 
only wishes that it had been a bigger 
one. 

"Really, I'm not a professional gar- 
dener, just a North Dakota farmer,” 
Garmann maintains. He doesn’t even 
claim to have a green thumb. As for 
talking to his plants—nothing doing, he 
says: “Probably lots of mine would die 
if they could hear me talk." 
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Colored Department 


“To this end... a colored staff was established.” 


BLUE’S “COLORED” BRANCH 


A “Second Plan” That Became a First in Librarianship 


by John Wilkins 


sT 

here are two ways to reach col- 
ored citizens with public library ser- 
vice," The Rev. Thomas F. Blue wrote 
with authority in 1927. The first is "free 
and unrestricted use of all libraries— 
with a cordial welcome"; a second 
plan is "separate, well organized, well 
manned libraries, exclusively for them— 
with every assistance." The nation's first 
black person to head a public library, 
Blue explained matter-of-factly that 
“since we have separate schools, col- 
leges, and churches, and have always 
assisted in the education and training of 
their teachers and leaders, the second 
plan was adopted in Louisville when 
the library system was organized. To 
this end . . . a colored branch with col- 
ored staff was established."* 

When the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary opened in 1905, its plan called for 
ten branch libraries, two of which were 
to be for its “colored” citizens. "In no 
other city at that time had library or- 
ganization been that extensive," Eliza 
Atkins Gleason reported in 1941 in the 
first doctoral dissertation in library sci- 
ence by a black person. It would be 
1948 before Clarence R. Graham, 
Louisville’s present director, would be- 
come the first white public library direc- 
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tor to take part in “chiseling off the 
word ‘Colored’” from a library's entry, 
and in 1952 become the first public li- 
brary director in the South to open the 
main library's facilities to black citizens. 
Today Gleason and Graham are witness 
to that *Colored Branch," now Louis- 
villes Western Branch, being named by 
the Secretary of the Interior to the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places. With 
a touch of revisionism, it is described as 
*a unique architectural and historical 
statement of the dual humanitarian spir- 
it of the turn of the century." 

The “Colored Branch" first opened in 
three rented rooms in a house in 1905, 


The first public library in America 
“exclusively for ‘colored’ citizens.” 








and moved to a new Carnegie building 
in 1908, site, building, and contents 
evaluated by Blue at $68,439.68. It 
would maintain the distinction of being 
the only library in the country exclu- 
sively for black people until the land- 
mark endeavors of Blue and his two as- 
sistants, Rachel D. Harris, in charge of 
children's services, and Elnora McIn- 
tyre, would inspire much of the South 
to follow the example. In 1914 Louis- 
ville's Eastern "Colored Branch" opened 
with a Carnegie endowment. Of the 
$5,000 site cost, $1,000 had been raised 
by the black community. The founda- 
tion was now laid for the creation of 
Louisville’s “Colored Department"—the 
first example of such organization in any 
public library system in the United 
States. It was headed by Blue and head- 
quartered from the Western “Colored 
Branch,” with the main library’s trustees 
and staff “vying with each other in help- 
ing the colored assistants to make their 
branch a success.” Louisville’s “second 
plan,” administered by Blue from the 
beginning, was well underway. 

Blue’s work began “with chief em- 
phasis on service to children,” reads the 
library’s history, Libraries and. Lotter- 
ies; A History of the Louisville Free 
Public Library (WPA, Cynthiana, Ky., 
Hobson Book Press, 1944). “The young- 
er were assembled in groups for story- 
telling, while reading and debating 
clubs were formed to appeal to those in 
the higher school grades. These story- 
telling and debate clubs attained State- 
wide prominence. . . . After the [story- 
telling] competitions in 1917, the win- 
ners appeared and told their stories be- 
fore the convention of the American Li- 
brary Association, held that year in 
Louisville.” 

Special entertainments, story hours 
and clubs were made available for the 
first time to blacks through the “Colored 
Department,” which reached such a 
scale that Louisville was looked to as a 
model for other systems starting “Col- 
ored” branches. Providing pleasures, 
new experiences, and added interest 
in books and reading, the department 
grew. At one point, it administered 86 
centers for the circulation of books for 
home use in 43 buildings in Louisville 
and Jefferson County, including the two 
Carnegie buildings, one high school, 14 
stations, and 69 classroom collections in 
26 school buildings. 


The Rev. Blue 

“Untrained, like Dewey was un- 
trained,” the Rev. Thomas F. Blue 
(1866-1935) was drafted from the “Col- 
ored” YMCA, and, immediately upon 
his employment as branch librarian, ini- 
tiated an apprentice class for blacks 
wanting to enter library service. He saw 





this class become the most far-reaching 
feature of the department and the West- 
em Branch. Houston, Memphis, Knox- 


ville, Nashville, Evansville, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Chattanooga, Cincinnati, 
and Tampa sent black librarians to study 
in this class. Dr. Gleason writes in her 
landmark dissertation that “no other 
means of training seems to have been 
made available until the establishment 
of the Hampton [Va.] Library School," 
from which the famous Atlanta school— 
founded by Gleason—developed many 
years later. It was during the ALA De- 
troit Conference in 1922, at a “Work 
with Negroes Roundtable” to which 
Blue was invited to speak, that it was 
decided to establish a library school in 
connection with Louisville’s “Colored 
Department.” 


Services 


The Roundtable also noted that the 
cost of service to blacks was greater per 
capita than for white citizens in Louis- 
ville because more books per capita 
were read in Louisville black communi- 
ties than in any white community in the 
South, and that the 68 percent of the 
Western Branch’s circulation of chil- 
dren’s books drawn for home use was 
much larger than in any other library 
in the city, 

The “Story Hour” was the children’s 
delight and was held weekly at both 
branches under the direction of trained 


“More books per capita were read in Louisville black 
communities than in any white community in the South.” 








storytellers. A storytelling contest for 
children was held annually. The winners 
from each branch would come together 
for a final contest to see whose name 
would appear on the “Cotter Story Tell- 
ing Contest Cup," named after black 
poet and local educator Joseph Cotter. 
Cotter penned his “The Story Hour” in 
honor of the branch’s fifth anniversary. 

The Douglass Debating Club was the 
most prominent of the library groups. 
This club, whose purpose, in the words 
of Blue, was “to acquaint its members 
with parliamentary usages, to keep be- 
fore them great current questions and 
to train them to speak in public,” was 
composed of high school boys and held 
public debates on such issues as: “The 
effects of the European war on the 
United States have been beneficial"; 
"The influence of women has contrib- 
uted more to civilization than that of 
men"; “Lincoln was a greater Ameri- 
can than Washington"; and “The North 
American Indian has a greater oppor- 
tunity for development than the Afro- 
American." There was a prize contest 
each year. 


Community Participation 

"The citizens were made to feel that 
the buildings belonged to them, and 
that they could use them for anything 
that made for their welfare," Blue re- 
ported. “During a single month, as many 
as 93 meetings were held in the two 


"Ef you'd have a tip in pleasure 
Whar de worth outstrips de bids, 
Heah de lady tell de stories 
To de kids.... 


Not a single one gits tired... 

Deys de 'arth an' heaven's hybrids 
As de lady tells de storíes 

To de kids." 


From “The Story Hour," by Joseph Cotter, 
"written for the celebration of the fifth 
anniversary of the opening of the Library 
for Colored People in Louisville, Ky., Sept. 
23, 1910." 


buildings, and by 1916, the club meet- 
ings held in the two branches numbered 
498, with an attendance of 11,698." 

The workings of the department are 
perhaps best described, in light of the 
"second plan," by Ms. Harris, who suc- 
ceeded Blue in 1935: *We know our 
own people; we know each teacher by 
name; we know the ministers, the doc- 
tors, the lawyers, the merchants and 
most of the others who frequent our 
libraries. . . . However much they 
[“those of another race"] might try it 
would be impossible for them to give us 
the service that one of our own race can 
give in an atmosphere where service 
and freedom are the predominant ele- 
ments; and this is surely the condition 
in the colored branch in Louisville.” 

















*Blue’s quotations are taken from bro- 
chures put out by the Western Branch for 
commemorative celebrations and his arti- 
cle in Special Libraries, June 1990. Other 
sources include Gleason's The Southern 
Negro and the Public Library, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941; A. P. 
Marshall, "Library Services to Afro- 
Americans, 1876-1976," unpublished; Bul- 
letin of the American Library Association, 
July, 1917; Library Journal, December. 
1915; and the Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
May 11, 1948, and September 11, 1955. 
Much appreciation goes to the staff of 
Louisvilles main library and to Ruth 
Harry, present head of the Western 
Branch, who provided photographs, news- 
paper clippings, and other materials. 





“The Douglass Debating Club was the most prominent of 
the library groups.” 
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Sometimes it seems as if the library 
world has divided into two camps: those 
who seem to know all about this thing 
called “OCLC” and who keep popping 
that rounded acronym into their con- 
versation with a certain bromidic effer- 
vescence, and the other camp- plain folk 
who are happy to take library life one 
acronym at a time, as they need it, and 
who, if pressed, might guess that OCLC 
has something to do with, oh, Optical 
Codes at the Library of Congress? 

Only in Ohio—where the Ohio Col- 
lege Library Center began and where 
this national, computerized, bibliogra- 
phic data exchange continues to grow— 
is OCLC universally a library household 
term, even among computer-phobes. In 
Ohio, most librarians already realize 
the kind of thing going on at OCLC is 
not simply the building up of someone 
else's data base in little bits and bytes, 
but perhaps the biggest revolution in 


access to library collections since books 
were unchained from the shelves. 

To us, it was also revelation; for we— 
this writer—were part of that second 
camp, to whom "OCLC" was only a 
sound, a pesky fly buzzing before us 
every five minutes in the form of press 
releases— 

PHILADELPHIA—Expansion of OCLC 
network in PALINET's eastern Pennsyl- 
vania region made possible by grant... . 

CLAREMONT-The Libraries of the 
Claremont Colleges have become the first 
academic unit on the West Coast to go “on- 
line" with the Ohio College Library Center 
in Columbus . ... 

DENVER-BIBLIO program of Biblio- 
graphic Center for Research, Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, begins with participation in 
OCLC.... 

BUFFALO-OCLC terminal operators re- 
act favorably to new responsibilities . . . . 


And so on. The buzzing came from re- 
gional networks in New England, in the 
Southeast; from the Federal Library 


community in. Washington; from every- 
where. It prompted us to attend a pre- 
miere gathering of OCLC users during 
the 1976 ALA Midwinter Meeting (AL, 
March, p. 150). But here, the language 
was so private and the fervor so intense, 
we thought the participants might be 
speaking in Tongues. We understood 
little except that the lives of more and 
more librarians across the nation were 
being not touched, but changed by the 
mysterious OCLC; 

Even in our own classified ads, the 
OCLC acronym was popping up again 
and again: 

WEST VIRGINIA. Technical services 

librarian. . . . Knowledge of OCLC... 

desired. 

GEORGIA. Catalog librarian. . . 

rience with OCLC desirable. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Cataloging and refer- 

ence. . . . Knowledge of information 

science and OCLC. 


And there were more such ads, in just 


. expe- 


OCLC for You—and ME?! 


A Humanized Anatomy for Beginners 


by Art Plotnik 
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Above,on the six-acre site of the Ohio College Library Center, stands director Fred Kilgour, OCLC incarnate. 
Left, smiles behind the bits and bytes: Larry Learn (dark suit), some of his computer staff, and $10 million in hardware. 


a single issue (January 1976) of Ameri- 
can Libraries. We began to wonder how 
many otherwise qualified, threadbare 
job seekers were being put off by those 
four little letters. Was OCLC such an ex- 
traordinary experience that one couldn't 
pick it up on the job? 

It was time to crack the mystique— 
a mystique perpetuated by tidbits of 
news and comment in the popular li- 
brary press (including American Li- 
braries) that tended that portray OCLC 
and its director Fred Kilgour as some- 
thing between a Third Reich gathering 
steam in Columbus for its domination of 
the library world, and a Messianic Angel 
who would deliver us from the sins of 
main entry and the card catalog. 

The primary mission of our trip to 
Columbus in early March was to learn 
enough to present a simple and direct 
statement to our readers of just what 
OCLC is. But as we set off, our chorus of 
peers rent their raiments and cried: “To 
simplify OCLC is to distort it!” 

We decided to take the risk. 





Two Simplified Definitions 
of OCLC 
in Lay Terms 
I. Functional Definition 


How does OCLC work? Here is a 
greatly generalized, hypothetical situa- 
tion of OCLC use, one that might pro- 
vide a quick, concrete notion of what an 
on-line network can do. It only begins to 
show the range of OCLC services, and 
no evaluations of OCLC’s cost-effective- 
ness for one’s library should be drawn 
from it or from any other portion of this 
report. See the “Selected Bibliography” 
for leads to more detailed, technical 
studies of OCLC. 


Ns are a librarian. For your routine 
operations or to aid a library user, you 
need information about a book—the kind 
of information that usually appears on 
good catalog card. You do not have the 
good catalog card, because your library 
has never cataloged the book or has 
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cataloged it poorly. The standard biblio- 
graphic tools, after you've searched 
them for ten minutes, once again seem 
to have failed to keep up with the in- 
formation explosion. You know that 
some other library in the country has 
probably gathered this needed informa- 
tion well enough for your use. You wish 
you could find out who and get the in- 
formation you need. You wish you could 
do it quickly—in, say, about ten seconds. 

Youre in luck. A fairy godmother 
overhears your wish, gives you a grant, 
and—poof!—a year later you are an es- 
tablished participant in the Ohio Col- 
lege Library Center on-line catalog (or 
another large “on-line network" of bib- 
liographic data). You need fast informa- 
tion on a book again, but this time you 
have an OCLC network terminal: a TV- 
like screen and a typewriter-like key- 
board connected to it. You know the 
relatively easy language of the key- 
board, and you use it to call the OCLC 
data base in Columbus. 


33503 HORM IS 

it says on the screen. Now you can con- 
verse directly (“on-line”) with $10 
million worth of Xerox Sigma computers 
and related equipment in Columbus. 
Hundreds of other librarians are talking 
with them at the same time. Theoreti- 
cally, the computers can talk with as 
many as 8,000 terminals at once. 

You ask the computer complex if it 
has the information—a record—on your 
book. It makes a search. (It is spring 
1976, and the OCLC data base contains 
more than two million records—mainly 
what other librarians have put into it 
from their terminals, plus OCLC’s input 
of Library of Congress machine-read- 
able cataloging records equaling about 
one-third of the total. That's right—you 
can take out, put in, and even "modify" 
information in these computers.) 

A few seconds pass. "Damn response 
time!" you say. It is a tradition to say 
that, Suddenly—the record you wanted! 
Flitting line-by-line across the screen as 
prettily as swallows returning to Cap- 
istrano. And there it stays, as long as 
you like, its information ready for so 
many uses; for instance: 

Did you merely want the correct title 
or author or imprint so that you can 
order the book properly? You're all set. 
Did you want to see a list of books by the 
same author—those recently cataloged 
by the Library of Congress and/or other 
members of the network? Push a few 
buttons. Ah—there’s the edition you 
wanted to order; and the screen tells you 
it’s already been cataloged by the Li- 
brary of Congress for its MARC tapes. 
MARC cataloging is generally accept- 
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able, and so you might as well use it on 
the catalog cards for your own library. 
By preparing cards early, of course, you 
won't have to make your patrons wait 
so long for the book to get on the 
shelves. 

And now, do you (or a clerk) copy the 
cataloging record off the screen and add 
the necessary modifications for your 
library? 

Do you order the cards from the Li- 
brary of Congress by the LC Card num- 
ber on the screen? 

Do you order from a commercial 
processing service? 

There are several options, but the 
most exciting one is to have the OCLC 
computers make up your catalog cards. 
You converse with the computer 
through the keyboard. It answers you 





three of them in your community. You 
may decide you don't need your own 
copy. Or, you may reason that if at least 
forty-five libraries own the book, it must 
be worth having. 

You decide to order the book (done 
separately, not through OCLC) and 
command the computer to customize— 
and send!—your cards. (They arrive in 
a matter of days, ready for filing into 
individual card catalogs.) You can also 
call for a display of information for spine 
and book labels. If you have your own 
printer attached to the terminal, you can 
print out such labels to affix as soon as 
the book arrives. 


A Change of Gears 
Now you move on to a book already 
acquired but not yet cataloged. An old 





“A few seconds pass. ‘Damn response time!’ you say. It is a tradition 


to say that" while wai 











on the screen. Together you modify the 
bibliographic record so that, as a card, 
it will fit nicely into your library's cata- 
log. The cards will be further custom- 
ized to the needs of your catalog by a 
machine-readable “profile” you have 
developed with OCLC's help and which 
is now on file in Columbus. 

But before you order or catalog, you 
want to see a list of some of the other 
libraries in the OCLC system holding 
that book—those who have cataloged it 
on-line. The computer shows you the 
symbols for, say, forty-five libraries, 


ting at the terminal for the computers’ reply. 
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one, say, from a small publisher. You call 
for the record, and the reply is negative; 
no one has cataloged this book on the 
OCLC system. It happens—for some- 
thing like nine or ten records out of 
every hundred the users are calling for 
these days. Not bad. 

You can catalog your book the tradi- 
tional way and feed the data to OCLC. 
Or you can catalog it on-line according to 
OCLC cataloging guidelines, and get 
the benefit of the OCLC card service. 
Other libraries in the system will benefit 
from your cataloging, now on-line, and 
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will also know you have the book. Or, 
you can return the book to the backlog 
shelves and wait a few weeks, hopin 
that some other library will catalog the 
same edition and put the record in the 
OCLC on-line catalog. Best of all, the 
Library of Congress may catalog it and 
distribute the record on MARC tape, 
which is routinely put into the OCLC 
on-line system. 

In your OCLC billing account, you 
are billed for “first-time use” of that first 
record—the one you called for and found 
already cataloged in the system. There 
is no such charge for the book you 
cataloged yourself, assuming that you 
put the cataloging record into the sys- 
tem. 

There are a variety of other charges, 
too complicated even to think about in- 
cluding here. 

None of the modifications you made 
in the first record for your catalog cards 
changes the master record that other 
libraries will receive on their screens. 
Those changes were only for your own 
card catalog. (If you wish to subscribe 
to OCLC's “archival tape” service, the 
computers will keep a separate machine- 
readable record of all your on-line cata- 
loging, just the way you modified the 
records. You can call upon this record 
any time for various uses, such as acces- 
sion lists.) 

Have you saved money over tradi- 
tional cataloging methods? 

Everyone seems to have a different— 
and lengthy answer. 

Have you improved service and 
opened the doors to many other innova- 
tive uses of the catalog information? 


More very human humans behind the computers: James Rush 
with dept. chiefs Ann Lantz and Phyllis Bova and other staff, 
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And here come your cards, already cus- 
tomized for your various catalogs. OCLC 
is now spewing out cards for customers at 
a rate approaching 60 million a year, sur- 
passing the phased-down rate of Library 
of Congress card sales. 





Most Say yes. 

The on-line catalog carries records of 
books in any roman alphabet, certain 
serial records, and, of late, records of 
nonbook materials. 

And that—with about ten thousand 
small variations and expansions of de- 
tail that one needs to understand if one 
is contemplating a contract with and 
maximum use of OCLC-is basically 








how the Ohio College Library Center's 
on-line, shared cataloging system works 
right now. 


Il. Teleological Definition 


Why is there an OCLC? Why is it 
revolutionary? Where is it headed? 

Founded by the Ohio College Asso- 
ciation, OCLC came into being in 1967 
to "increase availability of academic 
library resources throughout Ohio and 
to slow the rate of rise of library ex- 
penditures.” It is a not-for-profit cor- 
poration. 

It exists today because over a thou- 
sand participants in some 670 libraries 
throughout the nation (1,079 terminals 
as of mid-March) have come to depend 
on it, mainly for greater cataloging ef- 
ficiency and for its on-line union catalog 
of almost ten million locations of re- 
sources; it exists today because some one 
million person hours have gone into the 
creation of its data base, not to mention 
millions of dollars of investment; and it 
exists because, for a decade, its sire, di- 
rector, and high priest Frederick G. 
Kilgour—along with others who lead and 
shape OCLC-has had visionary plans 
for it, some of which have come to frui- 
tion, 

It does not exist because all partici- 
pants are delighted with it. They are 
not. Nor because it generates a surplus 
of investment capital. It barely pays its 
operating expenses right now. It does 
not exist to replace library catalogers— 
but it could change drastically the na- 
ture of their work, and it could certainly 
lead to the end of the public card cata- 


, R&D director, and Library Systems Div. Director Ann Ekstrom, who, 
stays in close touch with participating librarians. 
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And it comes in here—not only some eight messages a second from remote terminals 
to computers through those electronic ganglia in the background, but also human- 
to-human queries via simple telephone when there's trouble with the lines. Cat's 
Cradle (foreground) seems just right as escape reading in this sci-fi setting. 
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logs and even computerized book cata- 
logs of library holdings. 

OCLC's latest general information 
brochure describes six long-range de- 
signs for the on-line system. Only the 
first is fully operational: 

1. On-line union catalog and shared 
cataloging. 

9. Serials control. 

3. Technical processing system (Ac- 
quisitions control). 

4, Interlibrary loan communication. 

5. Remote catalog access and circu- 
lation control. 

6. Retrieval by subject. 

Because OCLC is the first, largest, 
and most expensive experiment of its 
kind, “there are innumerable possibili- 
ties for ill will,” as Assistant Director 
Stuart Debenham phrased it. Not all 
participants complain; among those who 
do, the most persistent plea is that 
OCLC priorities reflect those of the 
users; for instance, that the cataloging 
sub-system be perfected before any fur- 
ther sub-systems are developed. 

If there is any real schism between 
OCLC participants and management, it 
has been in this area: present-day, op- 
erational practicality, mainly in catalog- 
ing, versus fidelity to the founders’ vi- 
sion of OCLC as a multi-functional tool 
for resource sharing, as well as for re- 
search. 

The differences seem to be working 
themselves out. OCLC management is 
overseen by a board of trustees,? who 
are elected by "member" participants. 
(Right now, only Ohio libraries can be 
members, and only members can vote 
on policy. But participants from outside 
Ohio—admitted since 1973—have mech- 
anisms for expressing their wishes. 
There is some possibility that eligibility 
for membership, too, will soon be ex- 
tended outside Ohio.? Thus, there are 


1Jack R. Vincent, administration and finance 

director, explained some of OCLC's money 
problems. ^People forget that OCLC, 
though non-profit, must be self-support- 
ing. It's a different situation in academic 
and public libraries with institutional ap- 
propriations. Since grants comprise less 
than five percent of our budget right now, 
operating costs must be met with customer 
charges. Capitalization | funds—mainte- 
nance, replacement, and expansion of 
buildings and equipment—have to be 
raised through such means as borrowing 
from banks. 

*And if you think," he told AL, "that 
explaining OCLC to your readers is hard, 
you should try explaining it to a bank!" 

As of February, OCLC's long-term debt 
was $5.3 million. The trustees have built 
a capital sum into the budget to be gener- 
ated internally, but OCLC will still have 
to borrow outside in the future—"to a 
lesser extent, we hope." 
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checks and balances on OCLC's 










directions and priorities. 
n a $15 million budget plan just ap- 


: proved for 1976/77, OCLC’s list of 
-R&D Priorities" generally shows a will- 
. ingness to perfect and improve the on- 
.. going systems before moving on to new 
. Ones, Only where grants will support the 
. . research and development are such proj- 
. ects as "Subject Search . . . Experimental 
. System" being given a top priority. 
.... OCLC participants are also demand- 
ing improved customer relations, such 








new services and cost increases, im- 
proved and updated on-line cataloging 
manuals, and faster, more complete, in- 
put of LC's weekly MARC records. 

There is already a Library Systems 
Division that works with articipants 
day to day, a relatively small but dedi- 
cated group consisting mainly of librar- 
ians, Many of the participants’ service 
needs that are not within the purview of 
this group will be handled in the near 
future by a User Services Division, in 
which participants will have assigned 
representatives to work with them on 
individual problems. 


Kilgour 


The "why" of OCLC is so easily ob- 
scured by technical problems and the 
short-range projects given first priority 


while to state once more what the grand, 
overreaching purpose still is—at least in 
Fred Kilgour's view. 





?Current officers: H. Paul Schrank, U. 
Akron, chmn. and pres; Thompson M. 
Little, Ohio U., vice chmn.; Richard J. 
Owen, Youngstown State U., treas.; and 
Ronald Frommeyer, Wright State U., sec. 
Other board members are: James H. Jones, 
Case Western; Patricia Lyons, Walsh Col- 
lege; William Chait, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County PL; Lewis Naylor, Toledo- 
Lucas County PL; and Joseph Shubert, 
n Ohio State Library. [ 


. §In most relationships between OCLC and 
s its library customers, regional networks 
B are the middle party. Participating libraries 

outside Ohio usually link up with OCLC 
č through these networks. Libraries con- 
Bins tracting directly with OCLC are called 
E "independents." In 1974/75, the six net- 





works doing the largest volume with . 


OCLC were: the New England Library In- 
<i formation Network (NELINET); AMI- 
_ GOS Bibliographic Council (in the South- 
oe |. west); State University of New York; 
Nas Pennsylvania Area Library Network 
(PALINET); Five Associated University 
Libraries (FAUL, New York State); and 
. Southeastern Library Network (SOLI- 
NET). Representatives of the participat- 
ii etworks attend board meetings as. 
. non-voting observers. — 
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Why OCLC is Revolutionary 


There are at least three factors behind 
OCLC’s revolutionary nature: 

1. Its aim to change the patterns and 
very nature of access to library re- 
Sources; 

2. The scale at which it is managing 
to do so; 

3. The continuity of Frederick G. 
Kilgour. 

“We do things to libraries, not for 
them," Kilgour mused early in a five- 
hour interview with American Librar- 
ies.* "We want to make resources more 
available to users of libraries, and to re- 
duce the unit costs. We are not essen- 
tially a catalog-card-producing agency. 
We want to put the card catalog out 
of business. We've made a new kind 
of catalog—the on-line—totally different 
from the book catalog of the 17th cen- 
tury and card catalog of the 19th. 

“The library has become dehuman- 
ized. We have to bend ourselves to the 
demands and limitations of the catalog; 
but a computer can produce a miniature, 
custom-made catalog just for the user— 
a special gathering of data that may 
never be put out again. 

“Ultimately, it may be unnecessary 
to have to travel to a library. There’s talk 


about link-ups through cable TV. Ohio 


State University already has a computer- 
ized phone-in circulation service with 
delivery on campus. 

“There need be no such thing as a na- 
tional library of last resort. Every libr. 
should be the library of first resort.” 

But what about OCLC? Does Kilgour 
see it becoming an Ohio-based national 
central bank of bibliographic data? 

Kilgour suggested some possibilities 
in this regard—talking, much to our sur- 
prise, as if the OCLC organism he has 
nurtured for a decade might not con- 
tinue as a separate, autonomous entity, 
but rather merge into something greater; 
or metamorphose into another species; 
or pass into another incarnation along 
its computerized chain of being. He did 





4Helping us formulate our questions and 
translate the more technical answers was 
Joe A. Hewitt, associate university librar- 
ian for technical services, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and author 
of the article following this one. Hewitt’s 
doctoral dissertation is on Ohio library use 


of OCLC 


























not talk about OCLC growing indef 
nitely at its present rate, a rate that 
approaching: rariss 
* 10 million items/yr. cataloged 
the system; ee 
e 1 million new records/yr. added 
the base; NT 
* And 60 million catalog cards p 
duced/yr., surpassing the Library of ^ 
Congress’ phased-down card sales. A 
What he did speculate upon—and it 
was only wide open speculation, sin 
the members and trustees ultimatel : 
control OCLC's destiny—was an evolv- — 
ing national system of perhaps three — 
large data bases, OCLC one of them, - 
with locations in different parts of the ^ 
country. (The more scattered, the more 
secure. Understandably, OCLC people. 
are much concerned about security of 
the data base and other software against — 
disaster—not to mention the value of he 
hardware.) None of these bases would 
try to encompass all national bibliogra- - 
phic data; there would be re ional . - 
strengths and some overlap. I eally, — 
they would tie in with one another E 
(OCLC is already experimenting with | 
such tying in—"accessing" or interfacing - 
—with other bases. One huge file of ma- _ 
chine-readable records has already bee: i 
fed into the OCLC system; it was diffi- 
cult, but now yields substantial benefits 
to OCLC participants. This addition was _ 
the 70,000 serial records of the Minne- 
sota Union List of Serials—part of the. 4 
Conversion of Serials or CONSER Proj -— 
ect then administered by the Council on A 
Library Resources. ) pe, 
Another possibility—one that could EC 
come up soon for trustee/ membership —— 
discussion—is to have a management . 
consultant study OCLC and shape a na- 3 
tionwide role for it—the means by which . 
it could best "fold" into a national net- n 
work, not grow into one. Working with M 
the consultant's plan, an advisory group | 
formed of appropriate leaders from the 
library and information science com- _ 
munity would advise the OCLC trustees 
and lead OCLC into the national system, _ 
“Perhaps,” said Kilgour without any 
visible emotion, “if they wanted to keep 
it nonprofit, it could be sold to the Gov- 
ernment for $1.” ^E 
“Would that, in effect, mean folding _ 
OCLC into the Library of Congress?" tt. 
we asked. "Will any nationwide bibli 
graphic network be able to avoid the: 55 
gravitational pull of LC, now gathering 
momentum as a national bibliographic : 
center?" E 
"You'd have to ask that question in — 
Washington," Kilgour smiled. "Right . 
now, were in no conflict with the Li 
brary of Congress. To us, LC is jus 
another library putting data into o 
tem, though it certainly makes. 
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‘Does It Try Harder? 


Meanwhile, at Stanford University in California, an- 
other library automation system is gaining notice. BAL- 
LOTS (Bibliographic Automation of Large Library Opera- 
tions using a Time-sharing System) went into production 
in 1972. Its initial use, still its primary one, has been as a 
comprehensive support system for technical processing in 
the acquisition and catalog departments of Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries, where it is a basic tool to almost half 
the total staff. 

BALLOTS’ data base consists of MARC records and 
of Stanford cataloging, reference, and acquisitions (in 
process) records. A user can retrieve any record in the 
data base on-line through its LC card number, personal 
name (all the personal names in the record, including 
series authors), any word in all corporate and conference 
entries, and any word in the title, uniform title, series title, 
or added title. In addition, the user can retrieve reference 
records and records for cataloged titles by LC subject 
heading or call number. 

Based on this set of computerized files, and producing 
a variety of presorted forms such as purchase orders, claim 
and cancellation notices, requestor notices, catalog cards, 
and Se-lin spine labels in the process, the "full-face"* 
system supports the ordering, claiming, canceling, receiv- 
ing, and/or in-process control of a wide variety of ma- 
terials received on regular or standing order, on approval 
or blanket plans, by exchange, and as gifts. Automatic 
follow-up is provided for claims. The cataloging portion 
of the system supports the in-process control, cataloging, 
and records maintenance of all materials cataloged in the 
Roman alphabet, including transliterated Cyrillic. 


a eS uro Lec ue MM ep ES 
*BALLOTS operates in two modes: the “full-face” system 
uses a specially programmed video terminal that transmits 
data in blocks; the "line-by-line" system is independent of 
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BALLOTS: A Second Pio 
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The BALLOTS project staff members who have produced thi 
They occupy a 24-by-60-foot trailer at one end of a comp! 
Processing, a block away from the IBM 370 model 168 con 
computing. Shown from left to right are: Donn Martin, mana! 
Roth, Timothy Logan, Thom Lane, and David Lee; Hank E 
(Madeline) Stovel, group leader, library services; Judy Hei) 








contribution in its MARC II tapes. 
OCLC, on the other hand, makes this 
LC cataloging many times more useful 
by putting it on-line." 

The thought that OCLC as it pres- 
ently exists could disappear from the 
face of the earth did not seem to bother 
Kilgour—though he would certainly 
want to see that the staff were well taken 
care of in any transition. As for his own 
future: "This question of going ‘national’ 
could cost me my job," he said, "but 
it’s more important to get it resolved for 
the benefit of the nation's libraries." 


«No Satisfaction" in the Past 
Kilgour is now 62, but a long way 
from losing his capacity for work and 
his interest in the OCLC enterprise. He 
is proud that, Wright Brothers-like, he 
has made something fly for the first time; 
in his case, an on-line, computerized, 
cooperative library network. In scale, 


this terminal and transmits data one line at a time. 


OCLC is to earlier and concurrent on- 
line networks as a jet transport is to a 
two-passenger balloon. If there are still 
some bumps along the way, it is only to 
be expected in a pioneering service of 
staggering technological complexity. 

Kilgour has explained OCLC so many 
times that he has naturally developed a 
somewhat mechanical pitch, with meta- 
phors that turn up repeatedly in his 
writings and talks. But it would be naive 
to believe on that basis that he is ma- 
chine-like in his feelings about OCLC, 
blind to its flaws or smug about its vir- 
tues. 

“I am never satisfied,” he told us. “I 
may lust after new developments in the 
future—but there is no satisfaction in the 
past." 

It was ironic to hear these words from 
a man who had kept detailed personal 
notebooks for all the years of OCLC and 
a few years leading up to it. They were 
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leader, development; Jennifer Hartzell, ed. 






just behind him on a shelf in his office, a 
substantial row of quarter-bound vol- 
umes. One feels, also, that he looks back 
very fondly on his 40 years of library 
experience, during which he was one of 
the first to bring modern data processing 
techniques, beginning with notched 
cards, into librarianship. Even today, 
this long-seasoned library administrator 
from Harvard and Yale? takes pleasure 
in coming into the shop on a Saturday, 
rolling up his sleeves, and working the 





5Mini vitae: A.B., Harvard, '35; Columbia 
(LS), 1939-41; Harvard College Library, 
1935-42; Office of Strategic Services, 
1942-45; Lt., USNR, active duty 1943-46; 
Office of Intelligence Collection and Dis- 
semination, State Dept., deputy director, 
1946-48; Yale Medical Library, librarian, 
1948-65; Yale Univ. Library, assoc. librar- 
ian for R&D, 1965-67; Yale Univ., lecturer 
in the history of science and medicine, 
1951-67; OCLC, exec. director, 1967—. 
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bugs out of a problem that's been nag- 
ging at him (e.g., how to catch duplicate 
records being cataloged into the Sys- 
tem). 

Like all of us, Kilgour has his defen- 
sive moments and his generous ones. 
One topic that can put him up against 
the wall is response time—how long one 
must wait at the OCLC terminal for the 
computer to answer the last instruction. 
It is true that users must sometimes wait 
about a minute and more before being 
able to proceed to the next step in a 
routine cataloging procedure; and no 
one denies that it can be frustrating. 
Kilgour asks for a little understanding. 
A lot of understanding, actually. He 
wants it to be clear that when he talks 
about a seven- or eight-second response 
time, “I emphasize average time.” For 
our benefit, he pulled out a sheaf of 
elaborate computer records of response 

times for the whole system. Half the 





usly considering cloning. 
Center for Information 
of Stanford University 


Hastings; Lennie 


office assistant; Hanan Bell, group 
Moyer, programmer-analysts. 
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The Network 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


users may not be achieving the system- 
wide average figure, he points out, but 
half are doing better, especially at off- 
peak hours. He also claims that some 25 
percent of the participants are stacking 
uP too many messages on too few tele- 


P 
required in the OCLC specifications for 


the cooperative system. 

In the jargon of the on-line center, 
many of the complex problems behind 
service deficiencies are “non-trivial”; 
they are huge problems of staffing and 
expense that users don’t perceive in mak- 
ing demands for improvements. “With 
infinite dough, you could increase the 
number of lines per terminal until every- 
one was happy,” Kilgour remarked. “in 
the meantime, we have monitors of both 
hardware and software. We keep making 
changes. We are making improvements. 
Sometimes crises such as last fall’s can 
lead to better service and lower costs.” 





CREMAS EE Ta IER PLEO IY Us 


Other public, academic, research, special, state, and 
federal libraries have begun using some aspect of the net- 
work system. Nearly any typewritér terminal or video 
display terminal can be used to access the system, either 
through the TYMNET communications system (commer- 
cially available across the United States, and in Canada 
and Europe) or over regular telephone lines, 


The BALLOTS Center, the organization within Stan- 
ford that develops, implements, and maintains the system, 
is presently developing a new complete-M ARC-character- 
set video terminal and an improved file design to make 
the system (both full-face and line-by-line) 
usable as a network by interested libraries, 

-the Council on Library Resources and the 
dowment for the Humanities is underwriting this activity. 
The Center expects soon to implement the cataloging 
portion of its full-face system in another major research 
library. Other System extensions 
also in the works. The Center produces an irregular news- 
letter and a number of other publications that can be re- 
quested by writing to BALLOTS Center, SCIP-Willow 
Trailer, Stanford University, Stanford, CA 94305. 


one communications lines—fewer than : 





In 1975, BALLOTS system staff developed aspects of 
this cataloging system into a pilot network under a con- 
tract from the California State Library. Seven California 
public libraries are members of PLAN (Public Library 
Automation Network), and have been using this new sys- 
tem since June 1975. In this “line-by-line” system, a li- 
brary can use records found in the BALLOTS data base 
of MARC and Stanford University Libraries records for 
its own processing needs, modifying them to suit local 
processing. It can also create records on-line. Records can 
be viewed and modified in a variety of formats, 
full-face system. For libraries that already have computer- 
supported cataloging systems, BALLOTS produces their 
cataloging data on magnetic tape, to be input to the li- 
brary's existing programs. 
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The crisis he referred to was one that 
most of the OCLC staff would like to 
forget. On top of the problems of 
OCLC's moving into a new six-acre 
facility, there was a local power failure 
that resulted in 17 hours of "downtime" 
—no response at all to System users—in 
one week, Then, complications related 
to the installation of a new dual com- 
puter system caused further periods of 
downtime (“crashes” in the on-line jar- 
gon). While participants rained curses 
upon the center, technical problems 
seemed to snowball and further delay 
Kilgour's promised improvements in re- 
sponse time. Kilgour wrote in the OCLC 
newsletter of Noy. 28: 

"Response time is rising and my credi- 
bility is falling. . . . Participating librar- 
ies have been most patient and under- 
standing . . . . Now I must ask you again 
to be patient and understanding for a 
few more weeks." 
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The system, now fine-tuned, has re- 
established much of that credibility. For 
the week of Feb. 23, response time dur- 
ing peak hours (9 a.m.—3 p.m. ET) for 
the system averaged an excellent 6.5 
seconds with message traffic averaging 
a busy eight inbound messages per sec- 
ond. What now remains is to reduce the 
psychological frustration that users will 
always experience waiting idly at a 
blank terminal Stuart Debenham, 
OCLC assistant executive director, re- 
marked: ^In the on-line environment, 
even if you're doing things many times 
faster than you used to by traditional 
methods, you still want fast reaction; 
you want to continue working, not have 
to pause and break the rhythm." 

In order to keep its current system re- 
sponsive, OCLC is now cautiously 
watching its growth. More terminals 
mean greater loads and possibly more 
crises. Although the input gained from 
the additional cataloging and locations 


-. would make the on-line catalog all the 


more valuable, economically there is a 
point of diminishing returns that needs 
to be established by research, not by 
unhappy experience. 

“When asked,” said Debenham, “we 
come and explain OCLC to prospective 
users and try to get them to ask the right 
questions before making their decision. 
But we don't beat the bushes to sell our- 
selves.” 

. Debenham speaks proudly of the start- 
up funds that got OCLC going—‘less 
than a million compared with as much 
as $5 million in start-ups of similar op- 
erations, or compared with all the mil- 





Stuart Debenham, assistant execu- 
tive director: "We don't beat the 
bushes to sell ourselves." 








lions poured down automation rat-holes 
since 1960. Megabucks! Some fifty per- 
cent down rat-holes with no results!" 

One does find this pride in cost-effec- 
tiveness throughout OCLC, but little 
talk of competitiveness with other on- 
line bibliographic networks now in op- 
eration. Though OCLC is indeed watch- 
ing its waistline, it is still unchallenged 
in the heavyweight class and can afford 
to talk of “friendly and cooperative com- 
petition"—as Kilgour puts it—with such 
systems as the California-based BAL- 
LOTS. “A monopoly is not going to be 
good," says Kilgour. 

Nor is being Number One always an 
advantage, adds James Barrentine, as- 
sistant director, research and develop- 
ment. “As we break new ground, we 
increasingly find ourselves in the cate- 
gory of having no one to go to, no one's 
experience to learn from. 

*Growth means re-written programs. 
For example, the growth of the catalog- 
ing demand has caused the cataloging 
program to be re-written four times. 
Agd now we've got a subject access pro- 
gram up and running; but subject search 
capability puts a big demand on hard- 
ware, greater per terminal than any other 
operation. No one could afford the ser- 
vice as it is now. 

"Growing in old or new directions," 
he grinned, "is a non-trivial task. Our 
users have to realize this." 


How They Feel About You 


From such pleas for understanding 
and from the fury of certain complaints 
from the field, it sometimes looks as if 
the OCLC staff has an adversary rela- 
tionship with the participants. But from 
a closer perspective, OCLC attitudes ap- 
pear to be no different than those of any 
service operation. The staff has mixed 
reactions to the behavior of clients, but 
basic respect for and dedication to their 
interests. 

Larry Learn, director of the Computer 
Facilities Division—which employs 
about half the OCLC staff—is a physi- 
cist, not a librarian, by background, and 
seems to be more fascinated by the tech- 
nology of his hangar full of computers 
than he is by the idea that they hold a 
key to recorded human knowledge. As 
he takes visitors through the aisles of 
whirring tapes and discs, even back into 
the dark power room with its eerie white 
spheres of fire-suppressant halon gas, he 
touches dials and levers with boyish en- 
thusiasm, as if this incredible brain cen- 
ter of a nation’s bibliographic nervous 
system were a highly advanced Erector 
Set he had mastered. 

Some librarians fear this breed, which 
they see as the technologist more con- 
cerned with the means than the ends of 





data handling. But Larry Learn is also 
a professional; he is mission-oriented and 
dedicated to carrying out the OCLC 
management decisions which Kilgour 
describes as “being made in human 
terms.” To deliver what the librarians 
say they want, Learn frequently works 
far into the night and on weekends. He 
talks and moves as if he were competing 
with his computers, terribly impatient 
with his own human response time. 

Learn believes that “librarians have 
shown a lot more wisdom than other 
users of on-line systems. They don’t 
want all the bells and the whistles—just 
increased productivity and versatility, 
which is very level-headed.” 

The youthful librarians of the OCLC 
Library Systems Division also have good 
feelings about the clients. The staff mem- 
bers here deal directly with the partici- 
pants and network staffs, working out 
details of service and, in the field, train- 
ing OCLC users and taking part in ap- 
propriate meetings. 

How does Kilgour himself view the 
clients? As subscribers to a service? As 
customers? Or as cooperative parties? 

“As cooperative parties,” he answered 
quickly. “But sometimes they don’t co- 
operate and cut their own throats.” 

Libraries are cutting their throats, he 
believes, when they fail to cooperate in 
shared labors that can increase produc- 
tivity per unit cost. “Economy of scale” 
is the term he keeps coming back to as 
an antidote to wildly rising operational 
costs in individual libraries without cor- 
responding increases in productivity. He 
feels that libraries are also cutting their 
throats by holding on to the concept of 
the main-entry catalog—spending so 
much time, energy, and money deter- 
mining main entries when the computer 
allows for retrieval of the entire biblio- 
graphic record by any aspect of it that 
has been tagged, He regrets that “ALA 
is going for revision of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cataloging Rules for main entry in- 
stead of developing a new kind of code 
for a new kind of catalog.” 


Why Does OCLC Go On? 


OCLC will probably never get all the 
cooperation it would need to develop 
the ultimate shared-labor network, one 
in which no two libraries would ever do 
the same work twice, and through which 
the library user would have fast and 
easy access to the resources of all librar- 
ies in the system. For now, it is still a 
scapegoat for many problems inherent 
in the new technology, and gets little 
acclaim for being one of the world’s 
largest “dynamic” (capable of being 
modified on-line) data bases. It has 
made a few mistakes along the way, and 
it knows it. It is still on a financial preci- 
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Even a faithful mockingbird, *Ock- 
Lock," comes to a window every morn- 
ing to watch OCLC's own catalogers 
work the terminals. 

What is it that has kept OCLC going, 
from origins so humble that not even à 
photograph was taken of the facilities, 


3 1. P Je Tew 
pice, and could lose its whole identity 
n a shift to government management, 
should the trustees and members take 
that alternative in the future. 
Yet, Fred Kilgour goes on. And the 
staff of 130 goes on—a very faithful core 
(there is little turnover), with some 190 





power that might well be America's least 
understood national resource? 
For the OCLC family of trail blazers 
it could simply be the lure of challenge 
—the lure of the Ohio College Library 
Center as one observer recently de- 
scribed it: an enterprise of "insurmount- m 
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A firsthand report on a successful one- 
year experiment with OCLC at a large 
Eastern uniyersity library. 
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Library Center.” Library Resources 
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How the OCLC system works from 
the viewpoint of its one-time biblio- 
graphic editor. 
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and Research Libraries 34 (March 
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velopment of a Computerized Re- 
gional Library System. Columbus, 
Ohio: OCLC, 1973. 


Available through ERIC, the body of 
the final report is contained in document 
no. ED 080 117, and the twenty-eight 
appendices are found on documents nos. 
ED 080 118, 080 119, 080 120, 080 121, 
080 122, and 080 123. 
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A technical description of the devel- 
opment and implementation of OCLC, 
its off-line catalog card production sys- 
tem and its on-line shared cataloging 
system. 


Kniesner, Dan L. and Betty J. Meyer. 
“On-Line Computer Techniques 
in Shared Cataloging.” Library Re- 
sources and Technical Services 17 
(Spring 1973); 225-230. 


How the staff of the Ohio State Uni- 


Ohio: Kent State University, School 
of Library Science. Unpublished 
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of the nature and scope of OCLC opera- 
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Ed. note: Joe A. Hewitt has "inter- 
faced" with OCLC in a number of con- 
texts. In his post as associate university 
librarian for technical services, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, he oversees the 
use of OCLC terminals for a wide va- 
riety of functions each day. (The Uni- 
versity participates in the OCLC on-line 
catalog through SOLINET, the South- 
eastern Library Network.) He has taught 
OCLC in library classrooms, institutes 
on the topic, and in innumerable infor- 
mal situations. As a researcher, he has 
done what no other student of OCLC 
had done before or is likely to do in 
the future: he visited every one of the 
forty-seven OCLC charter members in 
Ohio for firsthand interviews and obser- 
vations to back up OCLC data gathered 
in questionnaires. The following article 
for American Libraries—as well as a 
consultant's report to the Bibliographic 
Center for Research, Rocky Mountain 
Region, and a dissertation for a Ph.D. 


from the University of Colorado—draws 
from that firsthand experience. 

Mr. Hewitt notes that he began his 
survey from a position of skepticism, and 
if his conclusions seem generally in sup- 
port of OCLC, they should be seen as 
no more than what evolved purely from 
his observations. 

This article, in conjunction with the 

receding, simplified “definition” of 
OCLC by the editor, is designed to give 
the librarian who is relatively new to 
the subject a well rounded introduction 
to OCLC, from the standpoints of both 
the Center and the users. Mr. Hewitt's 
straightforward researchers style has 
been edited very slightly to help direct 
the magazine browser to certain salient 
points; headings and most italicization 
are the editors. The reader is urged, 
however, to study the full context of 
every such point, since this article was 
specially written to condense a great 
amount of information into a relatively 
small, manageable space. —A.P. 


Hewitt 


The IMPACT of OCLC 


The Good and the Bad, as Recorded by Researcher Joe A. Hewitt 
In an Epic Journey to Every Charter Library of the On-Line System 


Of Value Judgments 


"The ultimate value of an on-line 
cataloging network will not be deter- 
mined by the size of its data base, nor 
by the complexity and elegance of its 
operating and communications systems, 
nor indeed, by any aspect of the cen- 
tralized operation. In the long view, the 
value of the network will be judged in 
terms of its collective impact on the par- 
ticipating libraries—by the ways the 
network affects the services, organiza- 
tion, and costs of operation in individual 
libraries. 

The service package provided by the 
Ohio College Library Center is only one 
of the factors determining the impact of 
the network; perhaps even more critical 
are the management approaches to in- 
corporating the system into individual 
library environments. Utilization poli- 
cies, methods of interface, design of 
workflows, and management initiative 
to fully explore the potential uses of the 
system determine how greatly individ- 
ual libraries can capitalize on the op- 
portunities provided by the network. It 
is this interaction with OCLC which 
will decide, ultimately, whether or not 
the network will result in far-reaching 
change in user libraries. 

The present article reports research 
focusing on the interaction of partici- 
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pating libraries with OCLC. Without 
this focus, information on the results of 
network participation, such as number 
of staff positions dropped or reassigned 
and improvements in the speed of cata- 
loging, are basically uninterpretable. 
Each participating library has access to 
the identical service package, yet the 
impact of the network varies enormous- 
ly between libraries. The reason, of 
course, is that each library enters the 
network with its own set of preexisting 
conditions and interacts with the net- 
work in its own way. 

To a large extent the wide variety of 
approaches to the utilization of OCLC 
is a result of the deliberate flexibility 
of the network's design. The OCLC on- 
line cataloging and union catalog sys- 
tem might best be described as a biblio- 
graphic resource of considerable power 
which has been placed at the disposal 
of a large number of libraries with very 
few constraints on its use. While the 
creation of such a resource is a remark- 
able achievement in itself, the responsi- 
bility for the ultimate success of the 
network in terms of the extent and 
character: of its effects—and even in 
terms of the Center’s achieving its long 
range goals—has been turned over to 
the varying, eccentric, and occasionally 
suspect devices of the libraries them- 
selves. 
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This condition creates a problem of 
some complexity for research projects 
aimed at evaluating the impact of the 
Center. Although it is possible to ob- 
tain impact data from member libraries 
with some degree of accuracy, this in- 
formation in itself is not sufficient to 
provide a predictive tool for libraries 
anticipating membership, nor does it 
serve to increase our understanding of 
the dynamics of network participation 
to any significant degree. The effects 
of participation must be thoroughly cor- 
related with preexisting conditions and 
methods of interface in the libraries, a 
massive task if attempted on a broad 
scale. No effort to date, including the 
research reported here, has achieved 
this goal in more than an exploratory 
way. For that reason, the information 
presented here must be interpreted with 
some care, and particular caution should 
be exercised in using the report to pre- 
dict the impact of network participa- 
tion on prospective member libraries. 


A Broad, Interpretive Approach 
The focus, design, and methodology 
of the study were governed by several 
assumptions concerning the nature of 
the OCLC on-line cataloging system: 
First, the “interaction” concept, above. 
Second, it was assumed that the system 
is a great deal more than a cataloging 








and card production service; in fact it 
represents a general bibliographic 're- 
source which can be used to support a 
wide range of library functions. It was 
further assumed that an on-line biblio- 
graphic network is potentially a power- 
ful agent for change in a library, and 
may affect broad areas of library ser- 
vice, organization, costs, and staffing, as 
well as more subjective areas such as 
staff morale, basic service orientation, 
and organizational philosophy. 

Taken together, these assumptions 
dictated that the study take a broad 
rather than a narrow focus; an evalua- 
tion of OCLC from the limited point of 
view of impact on cataloging operations 
and technical services costs would dif- 
fer considerably. Although the present 
approach sacrifices some reliability and 
a great deal of methodological orderli- 
ness for the sake of richer interpretive 
information, the state of the art of net- 
work impact studies indicated the need 
for this type of study, 

The information presented below is 
based on interviews and on site obser- 
vations in each of the forty-seven char- 
ter member libraries. The sample was 
constituted in this manner both to take 
advantage of the established operational 
experience of these libraries, and to 
study the impact of the on-line union 
catalog on a geographically coherent 
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group of libraries. A 122-item data sheet 
and interview guide was completed for 
each library; most of the information 
was gathered in 148 interviews with li- 
brary directors, technical services and 
cataloging administrators, and other per- 
sonnel, but was supplemented by nu- 
merous internal library reports and doc- 
uments. 


The Dimensions of Time and Size 


OCLC is a dynamic organization 
characterized by continuous develop- 
ment in a number of directions, among 
them the development of new systems, 
growth of the data base, extension of 
the network to new users, upgrading of 
hardware, continuous refinement of op- 
erational programs, and revision of 
standards, policies, and procedures. In 
addition to developmental changes, the 
on-line cataloging System is subject to 
variations in performance resulting for 
the most part from an imperfect syn- 
chronization of the growth of system ac- 
tivity with the addition of computing 
power. For these reasons the point in 
time at which impact data and evalua- 
tions are collected must be kept in mind 
when interpreting the results. The data 
for this research were gathered between 
May and September, 1974; a reasonably 
close reference point with respect to 
OCLC's status and performance is the 
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close of FY 1973/74. [This study is one 
of the most recent of its kind.—Ed. ] 
It was expected that the utilization 
and effects of the network would va 
according to the size of library. There- 
fore, the charter member libraries were 
broken down for purposes of compari- 
son into five groups based on the total 
acquisitions budget for 1973. These 
categories, although arbitrary, tend to 
separate libraries into recognizable 
groups with similar operational charac- 
teristics, ranging from major research 
libraries to small college libraries. The 
categories are given in the box below: 


Categories Used for Comparison 
in Patterns of OCLC Use; 
Based on Budgets for Books 
and Other Printed Materials 
$500,000+ 
$300,000—499,999 
$100,000—299,999 
$50,000—99,999 

Below $50,000 


Type A: 
Type B: 
Type C: 
Type D: 
Type E: 





Do OCLC Libraries Really Share? 


Much of the early impetus for the 
establishment of OCLC was based on 
the goal of facilitating the sharing of 
resources among academic libraries in 
Ohio. The union catalog feature of the 
system provides a mechanism for facili- 
tating interlibrary loan (ILL), direct 
use by patrons of other libraries in the 
network, and the development of co- 
operative collection development pro- 
grams. 

In terms of terminal time required, 
ILL represents a very minor demand in 
all libraries compared to that for pre- 
order verification and for cataloging. 
Ninety-five percent of the charter mem- 
ber libraries make at least some use of 
the data base in ILL work. Some 59% 
search all Roman alphabet requests on 
the terminal, and 41% use the terminal 
on a limited basis for ILL verification 
and location finding. Limitations on use 
for ILL occur as a result of searching 
the data base only for those requests 
published after a given date, searching 
the data base only after a series of other 
tools has been consulted, or making a 
specific judgment on each request as to 
its likelihood of being located in the 
data base and eliminating “low proba- 
bility” requests, 

So few libraries maintain records of 
the proportion of outgoing monographic 
ILL requests verified in the OCLC data 
base that no systematic data was avail- 
able on this question. However, exem- 
plary data is available from a scattering 
of libraries. One type B library reported 
a verification rate of 85%; a type C re- 
ported 75%, and another 80-90% ; one 
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type E library 90%, and another 75%. 
A type A library reported an ILL veri- 
fication rate for pre-1950 imprints of 
24%, 1950-67 imprints of 34%, and 
1968- imprints 60% . Although no other 
libraries had records of their verifica- 
tion rates in the on-line file, most ILL 
librarians held reasonably firm impres- 
sions of the usefulness of the data base 
for finding locations. Indications are 
that find rates are high for libraries of 
B-E types, perhaps in the range of 75- 
80%, indicating a substantial utility of 
the system in ILL work for all but the 
largest libraries. 

The opinion was frequently expressed 
that access to an on-line union catalog 
would not, in and of itself, substantially 
decrease the time for acquiring mono- 
graphic interlibrary loans. The on-line 
union catalog would have to be com- 
bined with improved request transmis- 
sion and materials delivery systems for 
substantial improvements to occur. 

There is some evidence, however, 
that use of OCLC as a verification tool 
has served to decrease the time required 
to receive monographs through inter- 
library loan. Forty-four percent of the 
interlibrary loan librarians indicated 
that noticeable, though in most cases 
slight, decreases in the time for process- 
ing and receipt of monographs through 
ILL had been observed. It is interesting 
to note that this decrease in time was 
reported by 59% of those libraries 
searching all requests on the terminals, 
but by only 21% of those limiting the 
monographic requests searched. 

Interviewees generally attributed this 
effect to the practice of sending requests 
to the closest possible library rather 
than to improvements in the verification 
procedure. 

A few OCLC libraries reported re- 
ductions in the number of staff required 
to process outgoing interlibrary loans. 
This was not a widespread effect, how- 
ever, and was minor even in those li- 
braries in which it occurred. 


OCLC TERMINAL 


BOOKS IN MANY LAM ARIS 





Easing the Load on the Big Guys 

By far the most interesting impact of 
the system on interlibrary loan relates to 
the patterns of borrowing and lending 
between the Ohio libraries. A majority 
of libraries follow a policy of sending 
ILL requests to smaller libraries when 
a desired item is owned by more than 
one library. For the most part, the policy 
is designed to take the ILL burden off 
the large research libraries; but it is also 
motivated by a belief that small libraries 
are more capable of delivering the books 
listed among their holdings. This ten- 
dency is corroborated by statistics on in- 
state lending by both large and small 
libraries, although a much closer analysis 
of ILL statistics would be required to 
verify the full extent of this tendency. 

Although the largest percentage gains 
in interlibrary lending were made by the 
small libraries (a number of type D and 
E libraries increased their loans by sev- 
eral hundred percent!) the most signifi- 
cant contribution in terms of diverting 
requests from the large libraries were 
made by those libraries with reseach col- 
lections of moderate size, but which are 
not generally recognized as major re- 
source libraries. These represent the 
smaller type A libraries and all the B 
libraries. In terms of actual numbers, the 
increase in interlibrary loans by these 
libraries were far greater than those of 
the small libraries. On the other hand, 
the in-state loans by the largest libraries 
tended to decrease or stabilize, while for 
some the total loans increased as a re- 
sult of higher levels of lending to li- 
braries in affiliated networks which ordi- 
narily would not have borrowed heavily 
from the Ohio libraries. 

It was also noted by librarians in most 
of the type A libraries that they are now 
able to fill a higher proportion of their 
monographic ILL requests within the 
state. The general trend, therefore, has 
been to increase the contribution of 
small and medium sized libraries in the 





ILL exchange, which leads to some in- 
sight into the potential value of these 
collections when they are brought into 
the ILL mainstream through the mech- 
anism of a network. The majority of 
their loans were described as for "ordi- 
nary books," i.e., U.S. imprints of rela- 
tively recent publication. date; but a 
significant number of loans are for titles 
they own uniquely. Although the small 
college collections in general lack broad 
research depth, each appears to have 
unexpected pockets of strength resulting 
from gifts by faculty members, local in- 
terest collections, and special institu- 
tional emphasis. 

Space does not allow a full description 
of the effects of OCLC on the interli- 
brary borrowing and lending patterns 
among the academic libraries in Ohio. 
However, some of the findings below are 
worth noting, with the understanding 
that the data is largely exploratory and 
needs further validation. 


e After the increased tendency to 
send requests to smaller libraries, the 
second most frequently noted change in 
borrowing practices is to go to the 
closest owning library. This has occurred 
to the extent that it is mentioned as the 
principal factor for widespread, though 
minor, decreases in delay time for de- 
livery of interlibrary loans. 


e There is no evidence that increased 
bibliographie access to the holdings of 
other libraries has increased the overall 
level of demand for ILL services in the 
OCLC charter member libraries. The 
majority of effects are related to patterns 
of borrowing and lending between li- 
braries rather than demand levels. 

e There is evidence that use of the 
on-line catalog has facilitated preexist- 
ing patterns of direct interlibrary use in 
geographic areas where there is a high 
concentration of academic libraries. 


Cooperative Acquisitions 
Disappointing 

In addition to the effects on ILL and 
direct interlibrary use, it was expected 
that the on-line program would stimu- 
late cooperative acquisitions programs. 
It was found, however, that only seven 
of the forty-seven charter member li- 
braries were actively engaged in co- 
operative acquisitions programs with 
other libraries in the network. Tradi- 
tional complications, such as the lack of 
coordination of the educational pro- 
grams in the state and the view that 
faculty would resist cooperative acquisi- 
tions, were cited as the reasons for the 
lack of activity in this area. It is obvious 
that bibliographic access alone will not 
stimulate such activities without addi- 
tional strong initiatives on the part of the 
libraries in the network. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 









On the other hand, there were indica- 
tions that the on-line union catalog has 
begun to become a factor in book selec- 
tion in some libraries. Five libraries have 
formal policies for checking certain cate- 
Hes of books for ownership by other 
~ libraries prior to selection. These cate- 
. gories are determined by a combination 
of price and subject. A number of li- 
__ braries informally check for local owner- 
ship when titles requested by faculty 
appear to be peripheral to the collection. 
Information concerning availability of 


cluded in a rejection notice. 

Ownership by other libraries some- 

times plays the reverse role in selection; 
if a large number of libraries hold a book 
that is at first considered doubtful, it 
may gain stature as a title worth acquir- 
ing. 
1 Sifter more than three years of activity 
ES on the on-line data base, patterns of 
S impact with respect to ILL and other 
Ea resource-sharing activities were just be- 
ginning to emerge. Although the data 
base showed 2,162,021 location symbols 
at the end of fiscal year 1973-74, this 
holdings record is minute in comparison 
to what it will become. The trends noted 
aboye might well establish themselves 
firmly as the data base continues to 
expand. 











Use of OCLC in Acquisitions Work 


The OCLC on-line cataloging system 
was expected to affect acquisitions work 
primarily as a resource for the verifica- 
tion of book orders before they are 
S sent to vendors or publishers. Pre-order 
k searching is traditionally a costly and 

time-consuming activity in academic 
libraries, Searching is a principal com- 
ponent of acquisitions work and a nota- 
bly staff-dependent activity, frequently 
performed by high level paraprofes- 
sional personnel. 
On-line access to a sufficiently large 
bibliographic file potentially replaces ex- 
.. tended searches in the NUC, proofsheet 
. or depository files, and other biblio- 
graphic tools. OCLC search keys pro- 
vide access to records by title, and LC 
card number, as well as by author or 
title. Because dependence on main entry 
in searching conventional tools is one 
reason this procedure is so demanding, 
it was expected that use of the data 
base in support of the pre-order search- 
ing would improve the efficiency of 
this activity. 
It was found that 35 libraries (7692) 
make some use of the system for pre- 
order searching. Of these, however, only 
24 (54% of total sample) search the 
OCLC data base for all monographs or 
for all monographs published since 








searching in the remaining libraries are 


the book in nearby libraries is then in- 


68. Restrictions on utilization. for 





so severe that a pre-order search occurs 
only occasionally for “problem” orders. 

That a substantial minority of the li- 
braries make no or very limited use of 
the terminals for pre-order searching 
was surprising, since the results in the 
full-use libraries was very favorable. A 
frequently mentioned reason for non- 
use was that the price does not appear 
on the record; occasionally, the lack of 
sufficient terminal time was cited. In 
general, however, the failure to use the 
System for pre-order verification ap- 
peared to result most often from a lack 
of administrative encouragement to 
fully explore this potential of the system. 

Comments such as, ^We never seemed 
to get around to that here,” or, “The 
terminals belong to the Cataloging De- 
partment,” are indicative of some of the 
vague rationales offered by the non- 
using libraries. In some libraries there 
was frankly stated discontent with the 
preeminence of cataloging priorities and 
the consequent difficulties in scheduling 
convenient time for acquisitions work. 
It is evident, therefore, that traditional 
departmental rivalries and a lack of 
management initiative have in some 
cases resulted in a failure to take full 
advantage of the system. 

Patterns of pre-order searching vary. 
The majority of full-use libraries auto- 
matically search the data base before 
searching the card catalog or order file. 
The average pre-order find rate for the 
full-use libraries is 71%, with a range 
of 50% to 90%. 

Interviewees in 83% of the libraries 
making full use of the data base in pre- 
order searching indicated that the aver- 
age delay time for this process had been 
reduced by use of the terminals, Al- 
though most libraries did not have hard 
data on the amount of this decrease, 
estimated reductions in 14 libraries 
ranged from four weeks to one week for 
the time required to process new orders 
through their acquisitions departments. 
It was obvious that the size of the im- 
provement related both to the efficienc 
of the searching unit prior to and fol. 
lowing the use of OCLC. It was also 
noteworthy that the intervention of pre- 
existing batching procedures for review- 
ing orders or revising searching were 
responsible for the lack of improvement 
in those libraries in which turnaround 
decreases had not occurred. 

Eleven libraries reported that use of 
OCLC for pre-order verification had 






Kent State OCLC workshops, directed 
by Anne Marie Allison, have been out- 
standing. Next session: May 16-21. 
Photos on 269 and 275, courtesy Ms. 
Allison, show participants. 






















contributed to a reduction in duse 
this function. The interpretation of this 
information is difficult, however, since - 
the period was one of decline in acquisi. 
tions rates for most of the charter mem- 
ber libraries. Only seven libraries re- 
ported increases in the number of orders — 
searched by their vertification units be- E 
tween the pre-OCLC period and the 
time the survey was conducted. On the: - 
other hand, interviewees in each of the Es 
eleven full-use libraries reporting reduc- 
tions judged OCLC to be a factor in - ; 
their ability to reduce staff, although the ze 
relative weight of OCLC and declina T 
production levels could not be deter- . 
mined. E 
Evidence from the full-use libraries — 
indicates that OCLC can have substan- cu 
tial value as a support to pre-order veri- o 
fication. The conclusion is inescapable — — 
that positive effects would be more gen- — 
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eral if a greater number of the charter i 
member libraries made use of OCLC ES 
for acquisition searching. An average —— 
pre-order find rate of 71%, the wide- EC. 
spread decreases in delay time for proc- .- 
essing book orders, and the indication i 
of some potential for reducing the size E 
of searching staffs should motivate oth- E 
er libraries to use OCLC in acquisitions _ X 


work. x 


Utilization of OCLC in Cataloging — - 
Cataloging, of course, is the principal — 
function of OCLC as it presently exists, 
and the emphasis in all libraries is on 
the use of the system as a cataloging 
support device. Some limitations on the 
use of OCLC in cataloging still exist. 
Even for books within the scope of the 
OCLC data base, some libraries use 
parallel card production systems which 
have been maintained for titles in non- — . 
Roman alphabets, musical scores, and E 
other materials excluded from the data — 
base. These practices are not wide- _ 
spread nor extensive in the libraries in 
which they occur. All except five librar- - 
ies search all Roman alphabet titles in — - 
the data base for cataloging data, re 
gardless of the publication ds orlan-  -— 
guage of the book. AM 
The mean find rate for the first E 
search with books in hand was deter- _ 
mined to be 74%, ranging from 67% 
for type A libraries to 80% for E librar- 4 
ies, which represents only a small gain | 
| 





over the find rate for the pre-order .— 
search. It would appear that the rec- —— | 
ords added to the data base during the — A 
interval between the two searches are NS. : 
almost neutre':zed by the arrival of 
titles not acquired through the order 

process, such as gift books. Y 
The average final proportion of titles 
cataloged with records in the data base 
as compared to original cataloging and. 
cataloging with other LC Source copy 
j DRE 
















are not interpretable without a detailed 
analysis of recycling periods, maximum 
holding periods, policies regarding the 
acceptance of member library copy, and 
_ practices related to bypassing the sys- 
. tem for some materials. Lack of a stand- 
. ard definition of the term “original” cat- 
aloging also complicates these compari- 
sons. Space does not allow such an 
analysis, but it is safe to say that origi- 
nal cataloging has been all but elimi- 
nated in type D and E libraries, and. 
apparently averages well below 2096 
in the' other types. 





-Cataloging Interface; 
— A [t's All How You Classify 
_ There are many complex variations 
. jn the procedures set up by individual 
libraries to interface with the on-line 
cataloging system. It was assumed in 
planning the survey that the primary 
factor determining workflows, person- 
nel utilization, and methods of interface 
would be the size of the library in terms 
of number of titles cataloged. It soon 
became evident, however, that the criti- 
cal factor is the classification. system 
^ used. In fact, differences are so marked 
between libraries on the Library of Con- 
ress and Dewey Decimal classifica- 
= tions, that their methods of utilization 
|. must be treated separately. 

In LCC libraries, procedures vary 
mainly according to the amount of dis- 
cretion allowed the primary terminal 
operator in adapting records or accept- 
ing records of various types. The study 
identified three procedural patterns— 
arbitrarily termed restrictive, semi-re- 
- strictive, and non-restrictive—based on 
an analysis of the decisions allowed pri- 
mary operators. Briefly, it can be said 
that the patterns correlate with person- 
nel utilization and a characteristic work 
rate such that they offer three fairly dis- 
tinct options to libraries on the LCC. 

The restrictive pattern, characterized 
by the use of clerical personnel, allows 
the primary operator to catalog only 
with exact match MARC (Library of 
Congress machine-readable cataloging) 
copy, resulting in a fast cataloging rate 
but a large volume of materials routed 
through exception routines to be han- 
dled by higher-level staff. The semi- 
restrictive pattern is characterized by 
the use of paraprofessional staff, allows 
the operator to adapt records and to ac- 
cept member input copy under strictly 
defined conditions, and results in an in- 
termediate work rate and a moderate 
level of exceptions. The non-restrictive 
pattern, characterized by use of profes- 
sional and top-level paraprofessional 
staff, allows the operator to accept and 
adapt any type of copy, and results in 
the slowest work rate and fewest num- 
ber of exceptions. 
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‘LCC libraries use procedures 
categorized as restrictive, eleven follow 
the semi-restrictive pattern, and eleven 
the non-restrictive. It was obvious that 
in most cases the adoption of these pat- 
terns was not a conscious choice, but 
evolved from previous practices of cat- 
aloging with LC copy. There was a 
strong tendency for large libraries to 
prefer the semi-restrictive pattern and 
small libraries the non-restrictive, with 
the restrictive pattern fairly well scat- 
tered throughout the types. The present 
study did little more than identify and 
validate the categories, and additional 
research would be necessary to deter- 
mine which pattern, if any, is most cost 
effective. 

Many libraries did not follow one 
pattern exclusively; it was common to 
find variations based on the individual 
capabilities of staff members assigned 
to catalog with copy in the data base. 
One mix of procedures appeared to be 
particularly successful; a restrictive pat- 
tern with clerical personnel was used to 
catalog books with exact match MARC 
records pre-identified in the acquisitions 
search, a procedure reported to yield 
a work rate of between 20 and 25 titles 
per hour under good response-time con- 
ditions. A semi-restrictive or non-re- 
strictive procedure, using a higher level 
of personnel, would then be used to 
handle incoming books with no pre- 
identified copy, or with adaptable 
MARC and member input copy. 
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On-Line Cataloging Speed 

Interviewees in 35 libraries were able 
to provide either hard data or reason- 
ably firm estimates on production rates 
for cataloging with records in the data 
base. The mean estimated rate for all 
36 libraries is 14.3 titles per hour; the 
rate for 25 libraries using LCC is 14.9, 
the rate for five libraries using predomi- 
nantly restrictive procedures is 17.4; for 
ten libraries using semi-restrictive pro- 
cedures, 14.9, and for ten libraries using 
non-restrictive procedures, DA eames bc 
should be noted that these estimates 
were based for the most part on early 
experience with OCLC when response 
time was superior to what it has been in 
some recent periods. 

The mean cataloging rate for ten li- 
braries using Dewey is 12.9 titles per 
hour. A comparison of this rate with 
those for libraries on the LCC is mis- 
leading without a description of the pro- 
cedures involved, since the actual dif- 
ference between the Dewey and LCC 
libraries is apparently much greater. 
The reported figures represent the rate 
for the procedure in which records are 
adapted and cards produced; but in 
many libraries on Dewey this procedure 








occurs the second time the record 


ment. In the first use of the record, the 
bibliographic information is written 
down or otherwise transferred for off- 
line checks of the authority files, classi- 


fication schedules, and shelf list. Such | * 


*double handling" normally does not 
occur in the LCC libraries as a part of 
regular procedures. 

Estimates on the rate at which bib- 
liographic records are input at the ter- 
minals from pre-tagged input forms 
were obtained from forty libraries. The 
mean estimated rate is 8.7 records per 
hour, excluding time for revision. Re- 
ports of studies in several libraries sug- 
gest a revision rate in the range of four 
minutes per title, indicating a rate for 
the full procedure of six titles per hour. 


Catalog Integration 

Particular attention was paid to meth- 
ods of integrating new records into ex- 
isting catalogs, partially as a result of 
interest aroused by an article by Fran- 
cis Ohmes and J. F. Jones? suggesting 
that use of on-line cataloging exacer- 
bates problems of catalog integration. 
It was found that series authority is 
generally checked prior to ordering of 
cards, either as part of the pre-order 
search or the cataloging procedure; 
subject authority work is most frequent- 
ly done after cataloging, usually in con- 
junction with filing; and there are no 
clear patterns with respect to the han- 
dling of names and corporate bodies. 
In any case, 85% of the interviewees 
reported that use of the system had not 
acted to make the problems of catalog 
integration more severe. 

In addition to the fundamental dif- 
ferences in approach to interface de- 
scribed above, the libraries displayed 
numerous minor variations related to 
shelflisting, revision, use of input forms 
for inputting vs. inputting with the title 
page or copy slips as source documents, 
tagging by operators vs. by catalogers, 
etc, The procedures for handling catalog 
cards after their receipt from OCLC 
were perhaps the most uniform among 
the libraries, although differences ap- 
peared even here. Forty-nine percent of 


the libraries hold books in the catalog- 


ing department until cards are received, 
and 51% send books on for final proc- 
essing and shelving directly after cata- 
loging at the terminal. Six libraries con- 
tinue to check the complete shipment 
of catalog cards to determine if every 
card for each title is received, although 
these libraries report very few errors 





*Ohmes, Frances and J. F. Jones. “The 
Other Half of Cataloging.” Library Re- 


sources and Technical Services, 17 (Sum- — $ 
-~ mer 1973): 320-329. y 





called up by the Cataloging Depart- 






















discovered by this procedure. Ninety 
percent of the interviewees expressed a 
preference for receiving cards pre-filed 
according to present OCLC practices 
rather than in conventional set order. 


Modifications and Staffing, 
LCC vs. DDC 


Detailed information was collected 
on practices of modifying LC cataloging. 
For the most part, local usages have 
been unaffected by participation in the 
center. No library reported that use of 
the system had required any changes 
to policies of local customization, and 
the range of modifications found in the 
OCLC charter member libraries are 
probably typical of any similar group of 
academic libraries using conventional 
cataloging methods. Differences with 
respect to local modification were ve 
striking between Dewey and LCC li- 
braries. Libraries on Dewey showed a 
much stronger tendency to practice ex- 
tensive modification, not only with re- 
spect to suggested class numbers, but 
also on other elements of the cataloging 
record. 

The procedures in libraries using the 
DDC deserve Special attention, since 
these libraries apparently face more dif- 
ficult problems in designing efficient 
interface procedures than do libraries 
using LCC. Unlike the LCC libraries, 
in most of which clerical and parapro- 
fessional staff do a major part of the 
cataloging with records in the data 
base, all except one of the 14 Dewey 
libraries use professional catalogers to 
catalog with records in the on-line file. 
The major decision with respect to set- 
ting up procedures in the Dewey librar- 

ies is whether professional catalogers 
should do a great deal of the terminal 
work, or a method be devised to bring 
information from the terminals to the 
catalogers. The first approach has the 
advantage of procedural simplicity, but 
results in a high amount of clerical work 
for professional staff. The second ap- 
proach relieves catalogers of work at 
the terminals, but results in complex 
and in some cases circuitous workflows. 


Nine of the libraries using Dewey 
have chosen the first approach. In these 
libraries the professional cataloger plays 
approximately the same role as parapro- 
fessional or clerical personnel in LCC 
libraries using semi- or non-restrictive 
procedures, with the consequence that 
a large proportion of their time is spent 
working at the terminals. It is probably 
not unrelated that four of the six librar- 
les in which professional staff expressed 
dissatisfaction with OCLC's effect on 
the nature of their work were libraries 
following this approach. 

Libraries using LCC have always en- 
joyed an edge over Dewey libraries in 
their ability to take advantage of LC 
cataloging. It appears from a compari- 
son of the procedures in Dewey and 
LCC libraries that on-line cataloging 
may tend to increase this edge. Printer 
attachments were not in use at the time 
of the survey, but it would appear that 
this device might be the solution for 
Dewey libraries which continue to re- 
quire extensive professional involve- 
ment in routine cataloging. 


Whatever the Approach... 

The most striking revelation of the 
in-depth study of interface procedures 
is the great variety of approaches to use 
of the system. Libraries are free to de- 
velop network interfacing techniques 
which best serve their individual re- 
quirements and emphasis. One library, 
for example, may adopt utilization poli- 
cies which emphasize that use of the 
system should in no way diminish the 
customary high quality of its cataloging, 
nor eliminate any local usages. Another 
library may adopt policies which em- 
phasize reductions in cataloging costs, 
It is perhaps one of the more notable 
achievements of the system that it ap- 
pears to serve libraries with both points 
of view equally well. Interviewees in 
93% of the libraries, a group including 
a great variety of unique objectives and 
emphases, judged on-line cataloging to 
be superior to their previous cataloging 
methods. 








The Impact of the 
Cataloging System 


Does OCLC Speed Cataloging? 


The capacity of the on-line system 
to reduce the turnaround time for cata- 
loging in a wide variety of academic 
libraries cannot be questioned. By far 
the strongest effect was on the speed 
with which books are cataloged and 
ready for use. Interviewees in 91% of 
the libraries reported that the time re- 
quired to catalog books and to produce 
sets of catalog cards had been reduced 
by on-line cataloging. 

The experience of the libraries re- 
porting no improvement in the speed of 
cataloging strengthens this point. Re- 
spondents in each of these libraries gave 
the same reason for OCLC’s failure to 
reduce turnaround time: that books 
were already being cataloged with un- 
usual speed prior to OCLC, and per- 
formance with respect to turnaround 
time was essentially unimprovable. 
These were in all cases small libraries, 
and the quick cataloging achieved 
through earlier methods resulted from 
a strong emphasis on processing, some- 
times at the expense of other library 
functions. Interviewees in each of these 
libraries admitted that OCLC had made 
fast cataloging somewhat more routine, 
particularly during periods of peak 
processing loads. 

Point estimates of the degree of turn- 
around decreases were available from 
twenty-eight of the libraries; the mean 
estimated reduction in the time required 
to catalog books, including the prepara- 
tion of catalog cards, was 2.8 months. 
Such an extensive improvement was 
possible because of large backlogs in 
the card finishing process of the earlier 
methods. 

The significance of the Center's suc- 
cess in improving the speed of catalog- 
ing should not be minimized. More char- 
ter members identified this improve- 
ment as their primary objective for sup- 

porting the development of the Center 
than they did reductions in cataloging 
costs. It is a benefit recognized as worth 
the price of participation even in librar- 


ies with increased operating costs under 
OCLC. 


Does OCLC Reduce 
Cataloging Staff? 

The impact of the network cataloging 
staff levels is much less salient than its 
effects on turnaround time. Sixty-three 
percent of the charter member libraries 
had reduced cataloging staff at the time 
of the survey, with a total of 76.88 net 
positions dropped. In addition, there 
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ere numerous internal transfers with- 
in cataloging departments to augment 

unctions such as catalog maintenance, 

eclassification, and other projects. 

.. It is not possible to predict, with the 
data of this study alone, the likelihood 
that on-line cataloging will decrease 
the need for cataloging staff in libraries 
anticipating membership in the Center. 
It was obvious that factors in addition 
to the on-line cataloging system played 
an enormous role in the staff reductions, 
the most important being the staffing 
level prior to participation in the Cen- 
ter, and the library administrations’ 
commitment to the objective of reduc- 
ing staff. 

In some libraries the introduction of 
on-line cataloging served as an occasion 
to make procedural reforms which were 
already overdue, and these changes 


were just as responsible for staff reduc-: 


tions as the system itself. In other li- 
braries reductions were forced by insti- 
tutional administrators to make up for 
fees paid to the Center, and in a few 
cases the cataloging function was left 
understaffed. Decreases in the volume 
of cataloging also contributed to staff 
reductions to some degree. 

It is interesting to note that directors 
of only ten of the charter member li- 
braries described their principal objec- 
tive for participation as the reduction of 
operating costs, or, in OCLC's terms, to 
reduce “the rate of rise of per unit cost" 
of library service. Of these, 80% judged 
the system to be successful in meeting 
this objective. On the other hand, di- 
rectors of only 41% of all other libraries 
- stated that this objective had been met 
in their libraries. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that commitment of individual li- 
braries to this objective is an important 
factor in its achievement. This finding 
reinforces the view of OCLC as a re- 
source providing libraries with oppor- 
tunities shaped by local initiative. | 

Although survey data of the type 
presented here can have no predictive 
validity for any individual library inter- 
ested in projecting staff reductions from 
use of on-line cataloging, it can provide, 
in combination with knowledge of spe- 
cific library conditions, realistic expec- 
tations with respect to possible staff 
| reductions. The majority of libraries ad- 
equately staffed prior to use of the sys- 
tem should find it possible to decrease 
the size of cataloging staff. Whether or 
not such decreases will be equivalent 
to payments to OCLC will depend, for 
the most part, on the aggressive pursuit 
of this objective by administrators in in- 
dividual libraries. 
mE. vic; o eL 
Mr. Hewitt's full dissertation will be 
published by the Ohio State University 
. Libraries. See p. 267. 
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Does OCLC Require 
Reorganization? 

Because the installation of on-line cat- 
aloging introduces numerous changes 
in cataloging workflows and procedures, 
it was expected that the cumulative ef- 
fect of these adjustments would be re- 
flected in changes in the organizational 
structure of technical services, or in sig- 
nificant transfers of functions between 
technical services departments. After 
three years, only nine libraries (20%) 
had reorganized the departmental struc- 
ture of technical services, with the ten- 
dency towards reorganization being 
strongest in the type A libraries. Again, 
space precludes a detailed examination 
of these changes, but it can be noted 
that the directions of reorganization are 
ambiguous. Although the view was fre- 
quently expressed that the logical direc- 
tion of organizational adjustment should 
be towards less departmentalization, a 
number of the actual reorganizations re- 
sulted in more formal sectionalization of 
technical services functions. 

It might be comforting to some li- 
braries that the experience of a number 
of the OCLC charter members indicates 
no need to reorganize in order to make 
efficient use of the system. While some 
administrators recognize that their ex- 
isting structures are not optimal, they 
have found them satisfactory, and have 
avoided the disruption that reorganiza- 
tion might cause to the status and re- 
Jationships of the staff. 


How Do Staff React to OCLC? 


Cataloging personnel were questioned 
in detail about their perceptions of the 
effects of on-line cataloging on the na- 
ture and character of their work. It ap- 
pears that anticipation of the system 
aroused four discrete apprehensions 
among the staffs of the charter member 
libraries. They concerned: 1) continua- 
tion of employment following “automa- 
tion” of cataloging; 2) the employee’s 
ability to cope with new demands of the 
job; 3) the fear that computerization of 
cataloging would routinize or “dehu- 
manize” the job; and 4) that the system 
would not perform well in support of 
the cataloging function. 

The subjective impression frequently 
expressed by management staff was that 
little could be done to dispel these 
apprehensions during re-operational 
stages, but they usually disappeared 
very quickly after direct contact with 
the system. It was also frequently noted 
that when apprehension persisted for 
long periods after installation of the sys- 
tem, it was usually on the part of staff 
who had no direct contact with the 
terminals. This led many libraries to 
train all personnel on the terminals, at 
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least for purposes of accessing the data - 
base, although this skill would not be 
required in their regular assignments. 

In terms of the system's continuing 
effects on the character of catalogin 
work, 74% of the interviewees state 
that non-professional work had been 
made more “demanding,” a remarkabl 
consistent response for an ——— 
open-ended question. It is noteworthy, 
however, that increasing the challenge 
of non-professional cataloging work did 
not in all cases result in morale improve- 
ment. Libraries unable to upgrade posi- 
tions to reflect the increased demands of 
the work found that the system created 
morale problems in spite of its positive 
effect on the nature of non-professional 
work. 

The tendency of the on-line system 
to increase the challenge and interest of 
some non-professional work was cited 
by several administrators as one of the 
more significant benefits of the system. 

Responses concerning the effects of 
the system on professional cataloging 
work were more ambiguous. It was ob- 
vious that two separate factors were in- 
volved in this response, one relating to 
effects of the system on the day-to-day 
work of professional catalogers, and one 
relating to catalogers general profes- 
sional interests, activities, and outlook. 
Many interviewees pointed out that 
OCLC had been a professionally broad- 
ening experience for catalogers for a 
number of reasons, including the con- 
tacts with other librarians through com- 
mittee meetings, the focus of adminis- 
trative attention on cataloging, the need 
to enhance their knowledge of library 
automation and cataloging standards, 
and the inherently communicative na- 
ture of the system itself. — . 

On the other hand, effects on day-to- 
day professional cataloging work were 
not overwhelmingly positive. Only three 
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‘interviewees stated that professional 


cataloging had been made more de- 
manding, no doubt due to the fact that 
professional catalogers in many libraries 
continue to do original cataloging in 
the same manner as before OCLC. Neg- 
ative effects on professional cataloging 
work were emphasized in six libraries, 
and mentioned in at least six others in 
which interviewees asked that their gen- 
eral evaluation of the effects on the 
character of professional cataloging 
work be counted as positive. A "de- 
humanizing" effect was described in 
about half of these libraries. No attempt 
will be made to define this term here, 
except that it was definitely intended 
to describe a negative condition. These 
feelings towards the system were ex- 


pressed in two types of libraries: those 


in which interface procedures result in 
a high proportion of catalogers time 












Spent in terminal work, and those in 
Which professional catalogers have no 
contact with the terminals. In the latter 
libraries, experience had not been given 
the chance to dispel ingrained preju- 
dices towards the automation of cata- 
loging. 

The other negative effect was ex- 
pressed with more clarity and in a less 
imaginary problem. These interviewees 
stated that the “frustration level” of 
cataloging work had been raised be- 
cause dependence on the terminals re- 
sulted in a lessening of control over cat- 
aloging activities. System downtime, 
poor response time, terminal malfunc- 
tions, and the need for tight scheduling 
were described as factors inhibiting cat- 
alogers, or staffs for which they are re- 
sponsible, from “doing what they need 
to do when they need to do it.” It cer- 
tainly is a valid observation that partici- 
pation in the network creates a depen- 
dency ona system over which the librar 
has no operational control, and its fail. 
ure to perform may have disruptive ef- 
fects, understandably frustrating. 





Do Libraries Meet Their 
Objectives for OCLC Use? 


The evaluation of the impact of the 
Center is based on statements of the 
primary objectives of the libraries for 
participating in OCLC, as expressed by 
library directors, and the directors’ judg- 
ments as to whether the objectives had 
been met. Space precludes a detailed 
examination of these objectives, their 
complex interactions with secondary ob- 
jectives, and the differing perspectives 
of the objectives by staff at various lev- 
els. Briefly, however, twelve libraries 
had no particular objectives for partici- 
pation, fifteen were principally inter- 
ested in providing quicker cataloging, 
ten were primarily interested in reduc- 
ing cataloging costs, and seven in im- 
proving interlibrary loan, with the re- 
mainder expressing various other ob- 
jectives. 
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OCLC was judged to have met, to 
the satisfaction of library directors, the 
principal goals of 80% of the libraries 
in which objectives were stated. In ad- 
dition to this, administrators in libraries 
whose objective had not been met gen- 
erally approved of the system because 
of its unexpected benefits. The general 
evaluation was clearly negative in only 
one library, and even here this point of 
view did not hold consistently through 
all management levels, (The structure 
of the evaluative portion of the inter- 
views sought to control against “boost- 
erism” and other possible lapses in pro- 
fessional judgment through the use of 
probing follow-ups, and it is the con- 
clusion of the interviewer that each 
director provided an open and objective 
response.) OCLC has been remarkably 
successful in meeting a wide variety of 
the perceived needs of individual li- 
braries. 

Although the general evaluation of 
OCLC was overwhelmingly positive, 
interviewees did not hesitate to criticize 
the Center or to suggest improvements 





to the on-line cataloging system. An 
analysis of the list of criticisms and sug- 
gested improvements indicates that 
most of these deal with matters such as 
response time, delays in adding MARC 
records, quality of input cataloging, 
other matters related to the ongoing 
management and operation of the Cen- 
ter, and to dissatisfaction with develop- 
mental priorities. No criticism even re- 
motely implied fundamental flaws in the 
concept and design of the system. A 
small minority said it would favor a 
simpler, cheaper alternative. 


Some Closing Emphases 

The breadth of focus of this study de- 
feats any ambition to close the report 
with a concise summary. Rather, it 
must suffice to choose from many al- 
ternatives several points that deserve 
final emphasis. 

* First, the effects on all functions 
are stronger in the direction of improve- 
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ment and enhancement of service—most 
notably through reductions in delay 
times—than in the direction of cost re- 
ductions. For all library operations 
studied, including ILL, acquisitions, 
and cataloging, the effects on perform- 
ance were consistently more salient than 
those on the costs of the operation. 

* Second, exploratory data on emer- 
gent trends in ILL and other inter- 
library use indicate that, in the very 
long range view, these aspects of the 
network may prove to have the most 
far-reaching effects on academic librar- 
ies, provided that participating libraries 
achieve the agreements necessary to 
fully capitalize on them. 

* Finally, a last word on the great 
diversity of approaches to interaction 
with the network. To this point, pro- 
cedural diversity has highlighted the 
positive flexibility of the network and 
its ability to accommodate a great va- 
riety of individual library goals and 
processing emphasis. On the other hand, 
it is also apparent that the diversity ex- 
ists in part because of a failure by many 


libraries to find optimal approaches to 
interacting with the system. 

When this study was conceived ap- 
proximately three years ago, it was ex- 
pected to be useful mainly to libraries 
in the process of deciding whether or 
not to join OCLC or to participate in 
the development of a similar network. 
The issues have changed since that 
time. Academic libraries now display 
little hesitancy to affiliate with net- 
works,. with or without reliable projec- 
tions of the effects on their operations, 
The critical question now is no longer 
whether to participate in on-line cata- 
loging, but how to make the most effi- 
cient use of the system. Failure by large 
numbers of participating libraries to 
implement utilization policies and pro- 
cedures which maximize the capabilities 
of the system may result in the failure 
of the network to realize its ultimate 
potential as an agent for fundamental 
change in American libraries, g 
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= ALA GENERAL NEWS 


Living on the Slopes of Vesuvius: 


A Threatened Division Plans for Its Survival 


“By Midwinter 1977, those divisions whose in- 
comes indicate that further subsidy would be neces- 
sary for operation after August 31, 1977, should be 
prepared to present to Council (at the Midwinter 
1977 Meeting) for ratification what course of action 
they recommend to resolve this problem.” 


ALA Dues Schedule Transition Guidelines 


The language of Council Document 
no. 27, prepared for the 1976 Midwinter 
Meeting, states directly, if undramati- 
cally, the issue which squarely con- 
fronted the officers and directors of 
ALA’s Library Education Division as- 
sembled in Chicago in January. LED is 
among six of ALA's thirteen divisions 
which have thus far failed to achieve a 
sufficient number of personal members 
under the new dues structure inaugu- 
rated in 1974-75 (see March AL, pp. 
146-147). Like other "threatened di- 
visions" LED has for the past two 
years hoped for the best while simul- 


— . taneously planning for the worst. The 


disappointing results of divisional mem- 
bership promotion efforts to date, 
coupled with the inescapable fiscal facts 
reflected in the substantial subsidy re- 
quired to underwrite the division's 
modest program, and the ominous prox- 
imity of the Midwinter 1977 decision 
timetable, have made it crystal clear to 
LED’s leaders that doomsday for the di- 
vision could be near. 

The simple, but seemingly inescap- 
able fact is that, barring miraculous 
intervention by some beneficent, un- 


— known deus ex machina, the Library 


Education Division will shortly no long- 
er exist in its present form. 

Responses to this prospect may, quite 
properly, vary. For many ALA mem- 
bers, perhaps even for some current 
members of LED, one reaction might be 
“so be it.” After all, one important ob- 
jective of the new dues structure was 
to provide an opportunity for the mem- 
bership to indicate, by “voting with 
their checkbooks,” which of the existing 
divisions were most responsive to their 
needs and concerns and, therefore, de- 
serving of continued support. At the 
most elementary level, one might con- 
clude that if LED cannot attract enough 
members to achieve a balance between 
income and expenditures, it should sim- 
ply be allowed to go out of existence. 
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January 22, 1976 


This indeed represents one alternative 
being considered by the officers and 
members of the division. 

This, however, may be a much more 
elementary interpretation of the evi- 
dence than the facts warrant. One pur- 
pose of the division was that it should 
provide a forum for practitioners and 
educators to work together on problems 
of the preparation of library personnel. 
Comments from the field, however, have 
made it very clear that a large number 
of the ALA membership, concerned 
about library education and eager to 
have something to say about the direc- 
tions it should take, has assumed that 
a division named “Library Education” is 
solely for educators, and not for practi- 
tioners. If the “rejection” of LED by the 
checkbook vote is based on this misun- 
derstanding of the division’s purpose, 
then the vote is an invalid one. There are 
LED members who would like the vote 
to be a clear one, directed to the central 
issue rather than one based on a misin- 
terpretation of the issue. The “so-be-it” 
reaction is acceptable only if it is es- 
tablished that the general membership 
of ALA really does not see a need for 
input from the field on library education 
matters. 

Various other future options have 
been identified and are scheduled for 
discussion at the division’s July 21 busi- 
ness meeting in Chicago. These include: 

e An appeal for a continued indefinite 
subsidy on grounds that it is vital to the 
interests of ALA as a whole to provide 
a membership unit with divisional stand- 
ing to speak for the Association on edu- 
cational matters. 

e Reduction of current divisional staff- 
ing and programs to a level commen- 
surate with anticipated future income. 
Given the extremely modest scope of 
LED's present program, this might sim- 
ply constitute a kind of “death by 
degrees." 
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e Substitution of an ALA Standing 
Committee on Library Education and/ 
or an Office for Library Education for 
the existing division. 

e Creation, if warranted by sufficient 
membership interest, of a Round Table 
on Library Education to replace LED. 

e Merger of LED into another, 
stronger division. Because educational 
issues have impact on virtually all of the 
ALA divisions, however, no single di- 
vision offers a logical home for LED. 
Merger, therefore, appears to be the 
least likely future alternative. 


How LED Affects You, You, and You 


The future of LED is a question of 
sufficient importance to merit broad and 
thoughtful consideration by the en- 
tire ALA membership. At present, the 
division provides a number of services 
of direct value to the entire library com- 
munity, perhaps the best known of 
which is its annual published listing of 
financial aid sources for library school 
students. Beyond such tangible products 
as this, however, is the division's impact 
on the entire ALA structure, chiefly 
through LED representation on a num- 
ber of interdivisional committees con- 
cerned with education for special groups 
as diverse as technical services librari- 
ans, young adult specialists, and public 
library trustees. Finally, there are the 
regular LED program meetings at an- 
nual conferences centering on educa- 
tional issues of broad concern. These 
have regularly attracted large audiences 
with a heavy representation of practi- 
tioners as well as educators. It has also 
been evident that substantial numbers 
of attendees at these program meetings 
are not personal members of LED. 

The issue with which the LED officers 
and members are currently wrestling— 
the issue LED believes should be of 
concern to the whole ALA membership— 
is whether we, as a profession, can afford 
to walk away from major problem areas 
of librarianship at the national level. 
The importance of LED, as originally 
conceived, is that it provided one major 
channel through which practitioners and 
educators could meet to address issues 
of mutual concern. It is for the ALA 
membership to decide whether or not 
we need a place where the voice of the 
profession as a whole can be heard on 
educational matters. Do we need some 
mechanism for insuring that input from 
the field can be transmitted to the 
schools and vice versa? Are there educa- 
tional issues in which the profession has - 
a vital interest, issues which do not cen- 
ter simply in the schools; issues such as 
continuing education, preprofessional 






To help decide the future form in 
which library education should be rep- 
resented in ALA's structure, LED needs 
to know your views as an ALA member. 
Please express your opinions below, 
photocopy this page, and mail before 
June 30 to: Executive Secretary, Li- 
brary Education Division, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


LED should continue as a division open 
to both educators and practitioners 
even if it means reducing its staff and 
programs to a level commensurate with 
anticipated income. [] yes []no 


LED should continue to be subsidized 
from ALA general funds after July 1977 
So it can maintain its present program 
and staffing (the current annual subsidy 
amounts to about $7,600). C] yes O no 


The Library Education Division should 
merge with another division. O yes 
L]no If you agree, please indicate 
which division you consider appropriate 
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If LED cannot attract enough income 
from membership dues to meet its ex- 
penses, it should be discontinued. 
L]yes []no 










training, American representation on 
the international library education 
scene, the profession's influence on legis- 
lation to provide scholarships and fel- 
lowships, financing needed research, 
promoting affirmative action, among 
others? 

The Library Education Division was 
established in the belief that educational 
concerns could most effectively be pur- 
sued within the framework of the na- 
tion’s largest and strongest library 
organization. It came into existence as 
an embodiment of the principle that 
library education is too important to be 
left exclusively to the library educators, 
but must be the subject of continuing 
interactive dialogue between teachers 
and practitioners. Both LED members 
and ALA members are now compelled, 
because of the effects of the new dues 
structure, to decide the importance and 
continued validity of these basic prop- 
ositions. 

Prepared by the Organization and Ac- 
tivities Committee of LED: Thomas 
J. Galvin, LED president; Lester 
Asheim, vice president and president- 
elect; and A. Venable Lawson, past 
president, with the assistance of Mar- 
garet Myers, LED executive secre- 


tary. 





. IS THERE A PLACE FOR LIBRARY EDUCATION HERE? 
ALA MEMBERSHIP OPINION BALLOT 


If LED is discontinued as a division, 
ALA should establish a standing com- 
mittee on library education. L1 yes 
O no 






If LED is discontinued as a division, 
ALA should establish a staffed Office 
for Library Education. []yes [Jno 





If LED is discontinued as a division, 
efforts should be made to organize a 
Round Table on Library Education as 
an ALA membership unit. [J yes []no 






If LED is discontinued as a division, 
LED's functions should be absorbed in 
the type-of-library and type-of-service 
divisions through individual division 
committees on library education related 
to each division's primary concerns. 
Clyes [Jno If you agree, should a 
standing committee be established to 
coordinate these activities? O yes 
O no 





| am a [library educator; [] library 
trustee; [] practicing librarian; [] other. 






Are you a personal member of LED? 
L]yes []no 


Fighting for Survival, Part II: 


Midwinter '77 Set as Date for 
Divisional Decision-Making 


Is thirteen a lucky or unlucky num- 
ber? Ask the thirteen ALA divisional 
vice presidents, the divisional executive 
secretaries and ALA headquarters staff, 
Some concerned observers, and past 
presidents of divisions who gathered to- 
gether in Chicago on March 26 to con- 
sider the financial implications of the 
new ALA dues structure (see above 
story, and March AL, pp. 146-147). 
They were there “not to make any deci- 
sions,” but many—especially those from 
“threatened” divisions or divisions with 
a deficit budget—realized that decisions 
would have to be made in the next nine 
months, 

After summarizing the Association’s 
financial accomplishments to date, Ex- 
ecutive Director Robert Wedgeworth 
explained that the basic problem of ALA 
has always been striking a balance be- 
tween general and specialized interests 
and activities. This one concern has been 
underscored in a number of commis- 
sioned and committee reports—from the 
report of the fourth Activities Commit- 
tee of ALA (1949), to the ALA manage- 
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“Good Morning! | 
Heckman Bindery, 
Modern Book...” — 


That's right...that's what you'll 
hear now when you phone us. 
Because we've newly acquired 
The Modern Book Companyin — 
our search-for-services for you, - 
. So now, in addition to Heckman's 
; unique 28-day-cycle of complete - 
library bindery Services, we have 
two new lines of young peoples 
books for you: Modern pre- 
bound books and Modern paper- 
backs. Both K thru 12. Phone 
or write for our catalogs. 
The Modern Book Company,  . 
North Manchester, Indiana 46962 
...Same address as Heckman’s. 


"BOUND TO $3 PLEASE" 


Heckman Binder 


(219) 982-2107 
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ment study by Cresap, McCormick, and 
Paget (1955), to the findings of ACON- 
DA and ANACONDA (1971). Since the 
new dues structure and budget give in- 
formation on how ALA operates, infor- 
mation never before available, ALA is 
now in a position to implement some of 
the report recommendations, said 
Wedgeworth. His point, underlined 
throughout the meeting, was that ALA 
and its units can no longer make pro- 
gram decisions without having monetary 
support for these programs. Any other 
course, he stated, would not be met fa- 
vorably by Council and Executive 
Board. 

Many of the divisions already had 
plans—of sorts. ISAD, HRLSD, and 
ASLA expected to increase their num- 
bers before August 31 (the cutoff date 
for membership); ACRL was concerned 
primarily about its review journal, 
Choice; and LAD was "optimistic," per- 
ceiving itself as an *asset to ALA." But 
there were two divisions whose obvious 
struggle with monies was painful: LED 
(see above article), and AASL. “AASL 
has no choice,” explained Veep Peggy 
Pfeiffer. "We're not a bargaining unit 
[like NEA]. We've pared our budget 
to the bone, and we're still on welfare." 

The discussion of possible alternatives 
for the six subsidized divisions continued 
intermittently for six or so hours. How 
about becoming a round table, a federa- 
tion, an assembly, an office? queried 
some veeps. The consensus was firm: 
Roundtables, assemblies, and the like 
are not equal alternatives to divisional 
status. On the other hand, secession 
from the Association was firmly dis- 
couraged. “The PLA [for example] out- 
side ALA would not be as effective as 
within ALA,” emphasized Past President 
Edward G. Holley. 

What to do? The only clear direction, 
aside from the Association’s stand on 
financial accountability, was that at least 
another two meetings would be neces- 
sary. One, to be held at ALA/Chicago, 
would fall under DISC (Divisional In- 
terests Special Committee) auspices, 
and would be essentially a closed shop— 
no reporters, no ALA staff, just divi- 
sional representatives. A second meeting 
in the fall would be the final one, pro- 
viding the divisions definite membership 
statistics and financial data. 

In everyone's minds, however, was 
the date: January 1977, the ALA Mid- 
winter meeting, is the "crucial decision- 
making time," stressed Wedgeworth. "At 
that time, divisions must have an idea 
of where they are and where they're 


going." —B J. 
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Automated Circulation Control 
Systems: An Overview of Com- 
mercially Vended Systems 

An extensive discussion by Barbara 
Evans Markuson of the characteristics 
of five circulation control systems, 
including CLSI, Checkpoint/Plessey, 
and Check-A-Book. In the July & 
September 1975 issues of LTR. $35. 





Microform Catalog Data 
Retrieval Systems 

A comparison of Information Design, 
Information Dynamics, and Library 
Processing Systems. In the May 1975 
issue of LTR. $20. 


Theft Detection Systems 
for Libraries 

A revealing and valuable 98-page 
survey of manufacturers and users. In 
the May 1974 issue of LTR. $20. 






Library Technology Reports (LTR) 
is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educational 
institutions. Its purpose is twofold: 

to enable librarians and educators to 
make economical purchase decisions 
and to alert manufacturers of library 
needs and standards of performance 
expected. 


To order any of the above individual 
issues or for additional information on 
the complete subscription service, 
write to: 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 








|. F. Stone to Speak at Centennial 
Indefatigable author, publisher, and 
social critic I. F. Stone will be the head- 
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line speaker at the Intellectual Freedom 3 


Round Table program during the ALA 
Centennial Conference, Wednesday, 
July 21. Stone has promised IFRT 
Chairperson R. Dean Galloway that ` 


he'll cover “the Jeffersonian waterfront” 
in remarks on the First Amendment as 
the foundation of the Republic. Open to 
all ALA members registered for the con- 
ference, Stone's speech promises to bea 
highlight of the event-packed week. 


























Comments on Ethics Sought 

When the ALA Council adopted 
a “Statement on Professional Eth- 
ics” in 1975, it was generally agreed 
that this brief summary of ethical 
norms in librarianship, though vast- 
ly superior to the 1938 Code it re- 
placed, needed amplification. Now 
the ALA Committee on Professional 
Ethics, charged with the task of 
augmenting the Statement with “ex- 
planatory interpretations,” seeks 
feedback from ALA members. Com- 
ments, including brief synopses of 
problems librarians may face in ap- 
plying the new statement, should 
be sent to Judith F. Krug, ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
The Statement appeared on page 
231 of the April 1975 American Li- 
braries; additional copies are avail- 
able from Mrs. Krug. 


“Strong, Sassy, and Wild”: 
Some 1976 Centennial Conference 
Highlights in Chicago 


Why is Chicago called the Big Onion? 
You'll be pleasantly edified when you 
attend the ALA Annual Conference—the 
Centennial Celebration—July 18-24. 

It promises to be the biggest confer- 
ence ever, with some 1,500 entertaining, 
educating programs, tours, preconfer- 
ences, and events. The following are 
some sneak previews, with more to come 
in the June issue. 


Lions, tigers, and bears will greet 
ou at the Junior Members Round 
Tables (JMRT) social event, “What's 
gnu at the zoo?,” 7:30—10:30 p.m., July 
90. The ten bucks’ fee includes an eve- 
ning of dancing, eating, drinking, and 
animal watching in the Brookfield Zoo. 
All transportation is provided from con- 
ference hotels; proceeds go to the Olof- 
son Fund (see below). Prepaid tickets 
(checks payable to JMRT Social) from 
Ann Montgomery, DuPage Coun 
Club, Plainsfield, IL 60544. Tickets wi 
be mailed to those sending checks by 
June 20. : 


Make the grand tour of Chicago's 
ethnic library collections. Sponsored by 
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the History Section of the Reference and 
Adult Services Division (RASD), and 
the Association of College and Research 
Libraries (ACRL), this tour includes 
visits to the Polish Museum of America, 
the Spertus Museum of Judaica, and the 
Jane Addams Hull House. Lunch at an 
Italian restaurant, and a 4:306 p.m. re- 
ception at the Chicago Historical Society 
are other tour highlights. $5 prepaid 
(checks payable to ALA) for the first 
150 who mail their checks to Andrew 
Hansen, RASD Executive Secretary, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 


Is TV chewing gum for the eyes? 
Hedda Sharapan, associate producer of 
"Mr. Roger's Neighborhood,” and other 
specialists will discuss the effects of tele- 
vision on children at an ALA precon- 
ference, “Children and Television,” July 
16 and 17 (cosponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, 
AASL, and Action for Children’s Tele- 
vision, ACT). Registration: ALA mem- 
bers, $35; nonmembers, $45. For 
registration forms, write AASL at ALA 
headquarters. For further information 
on the program, write Conference Co- 
ordinator Leonard H. Freiser, National 
College of Education, 2840 Sheridan 
Rd., Evanston, IL 60201. 


How to apply reference statistics 
is the theme of a program of the Library 
Administration Division's (LAD) Com- 
mittee on Statistics for Reference Ser- 
vices, 2-6 p.m., July 19. Also discussed 
will be the Committee's activities and 
projects, and the National Center for 
Educational Statistics. 


What's it all about, ALA? A JMRT 
program will explain ALA's major issues 
and introduce the Big Onion to you on 
July 18 from 4:30 to 6 p.m. 


Interlibrary loan workshop tech- 
niques are the focus of a preconference 
program—July 16 and 17—sponsored by 
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RASD. To be held on the Rosary College 
campus in River Forest, this series of 
discussions, lectures, and games will be 
directed by Virginia Boucher of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Fees: ALA mem- 
bers, $85 for workshop, room, and 
board; $75 for workshop and board. 
Nonmembers, $95, workshop, room, and 
board; $85, workshop and board. RASD 
Executive Secretary Andrew Hansen has 
more details at ALA headquarters. 


If ALA/Chicago Will be your second 
annual conference, you may be eligible 
for a Novia, an award covering the cost 
of preregistration. Offered by the JMRT 
in memory of Shirley Olofson, these 
awards are available for individuals who 
are ALA members, and are either cur- 
rent or potential JMRT members, Ap- 
plications must be postmarked before 
June 1; Jacquelyn McGirt (Apt. 3, 912 
E. Lee St., Greensboro, NC 27406) will 


mail application forms on request. 


Alan Fern of LC, Ava Weiss of 
Greenwillow Books, and Kenneth Ma- 
rantz of Ohio State University will dis- 
cuss “Art in Children’s Books: Two 
Centuries and Beyond,” at a day-long 
program (July 21) sponsored by the 
ALA/Children’s Book Committee Joint 
Committee. 


A triple tie for the 1976 Constance 
Lindsay Skinner award given by the 
Women’s National Book Association to 
women making outstanding contribu- 
tions to the world of books and ideas: 
Register of Copyrights Barbara Ringer, 
Dell Publishing Company President 
Helen Honig Meyer, and Professor 
Emeritus Frances Neal Cheney. The 
three will be honored at a cocktail/re- 
ception on July 17 (5-7 p.m.) at the 
Illinois Athletic Club, 119 S. Michigan 
Blvd. Tickets, $19.50 each, from Mari- 
jean Corrigan, Albert Whitman Co., 560 
W. Lake St., Chicago, IL 60606. 


Growing pains in your library? 
“Meeting Library Building Space 
Needs,” LAD Preconference Building 
Institute, will consider library space re- 
quirements for a ten-year period, the im- 
pact of nonbook media, the role of in- 
terior design in improving space use, 
among other topics. Registration: ALA/ 
LAD members, $65; ALA members, 
$75; and nonmembers, $90. Registration 
is limited to 250, and deadline is July 5. 
Further details available from Donald 
Hammer, LAD Executive Secretary, at 
ALA Headquarters. 


The history, nature, and impact of 
the recently adopted developmental 
guidelines for reference/information 
service is the topic of an RASD program, 
2-6 p.m., July 20. 

A new channel will be open to con- 
ference goers when the Video and Cable 
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BE LIKE? 


UNDERSTANDING TOMORROW 
PROVIDES CHALLENGING 








ANSWERS FOR CONCERNED 


READERS ... 


Two hundred years after our 
Declaration of Independence, 
we are in another revolution. 
In a nation caught up in lib- 
eration, rebellion, and aban. 
donment of traditions, it's only 
natural to wonder what the 
next century will offer! 

In this totally engrossing 
book, Lyle Schaller discusses 
the “birth dearth," the missing 
700,000, the possibility of 
empty schools, and the impact 
that our shifting patterns will 
have on future generations! 
A factually documented book 
that will hold your interest 
every minute! Paper, $3.95 


abingdon 


nashville 


ERSTANDING 
UN MaROW 


"i Schaller 
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We salute the 
AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
1876-1976 


Promoting Excellence in Library Service 
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Catalogers say 
"Absolutely beautiful!" 

..'"Heartily recommend.” 
"Super!" 

- "Really magnificent." 
“So inexpensive!” 
“Most impressive. " 
“Excellent!” 

“Almost unbelievable!” 


- about MARCFICHE from 


- MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 

Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D.C. 20016 

A Division of The Library Corporation 
CIRCLE 179 ON READER CARD 


PUBLICATIONS 
FROM 
UNITED NATIONS 


DEMOGRAPHIC 
YEARBOOK 1973 


The twenty-fifth issue of the 
Demographic Yearbook con- 
tains 1973 statistics of area, 
population, natality, mortality, 
nuptiality and divorce for every 
country of the world, latest 
available data on expectation of 
life and a 7-year trend of in- 
ternational arrivals and depar- 
tures. Data on the economic 
characteristics of the popula- 
tion are shown, including la- 
bour force participation rates by 
age and sex as well as various 
cross-classifications of popula- 
tion by industry, occupation, 
status, age and sex. 


Order No. E/F.74.XIII.1 
Clothbound $38.00 
United Nations Publications 
Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 
or 


United Nations Publications 
Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 





The Source 


Communications Section (VCCS) of the 
Information Science and Automation 
Division (ISAD) broadcasts its "Video 
Visions" over closed circuit TV in the 
Palmer House and Hilton Hotels. On 
July 21 and 23, two hours of library-pro- 
duced video programs will be shown, 
ranging from public relations to con- 
tinuing education programs. 


Six ALA committees and the Special 
Libraries Association Committee on 
Networking are sponsoring a four-hour 
program, "Opportunities in Multitype 
Library Cooperation," on July 22. The 





































program, says chairperson Robert Clark, 


will act as a clearinghouse for the most 
current information and experience 
available on multitype networking. 






Gold in Their Attic? 
Send 'em Back with Brochure 


My Old Books: What Are The 
Worth? What Shall I Do With 
Them? is a new ALA handout for 
library patrons who want to know 
whether they have rare editions or 
fool's gold in the attic at home. The 
brochure was written by Shirley B. 
Lebo, Print Evaluations Officer, Li- 
brary of Congress, for ALA's Re- 
sources and Technical Services Di- 
vision. It gives clear, concise ad- 
vice on determining book values, 
approaching booksellers, and do- 
nating books to libraries. An excel- 
lent handout for stacking at the cir- 
culation desk, it's available from 
the ALA Order Dept., 50 E. Huron 
St, Chicago, IL 60611 at $.30 
apiece, subject to the following 
quantity discounts: 3-50 copies, 10 
percent; 51-250, 20 percent; 251— 
1000, 30 percent; 1001-5000, 40 
percent; 5001-plus, 50 percent. 


RASD Developmental Guidelines 
Adopted 

At the 1976 Midwinter Meeting in 
Chicago, the Board of Directors of 
ALA's Reference and Adult Services 
Division adopted the Division's new de- 
velopmental guidelines, "A Commit- 
ment to Information Services." (Back- 
ground: see AL, May 1975, pp. 294- 
295.) The guidelines were prepared by 
the RASD Standards Committee and 
include a “Draft Outline, Information 
Service Policy Manual" which spells out 
items to include when putting together 
a public service manual for your li- 
brary. 

The guidelines are scheduled for pub- 
lication in the summer issue of the di- 
visional magazine, RQ, and the 8-page 
document is also available directly from 
RASD. Send $.26 in postage and a self- 
addressed mailing label to Ardrew Han- 
sen, RASD Executive Secretary, ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


How Do You Gather Statistics? 
Libraries of all types and sizes are 
requested to send samples of forms used 
for recording and summarizing reference 
statistics to the Committee on Reference 
Statistics of ALA’s Library Administra- 
tion Division, Library Organization and 


Management Section. The Committee is 










wey 


working to develop a national consensus 
on methods of collecting and reporting 
reference/information service activities. 
Instructions and definitions should ac- 
company the forms whenever necessary; 
the Committee would also welcome com- 
ments about how the collected statistics 
are used. Send forms to Marcella Ciucki, 
Chief, Reference Services, Lake County 
Public Library, 1919 W. Lincoln Hwy., 
Merrillville, IN 46410. 


You Too Can Get RQ 


Until now RQ was available only as a 
perquisite of membership in ALA’s 
Reference and Adult Services Division. 
But beginning with the Fall 1976 issue, 
this quarterly pou focusing on 
user-oriented library services will be 
offered at a $15 annual subscription 
rate. 

RQ includes such regular features as 
reference book reviews, a checklist of 
ALA materials, and the “Exchange” col- 
umn, where reference librarians swap 
unanswered questions and ingenious re- 
search. Feature articles review trends 
and techniques of effective library ser- 
Vice. : 

RQ will continue to be sent free to 
RASD members, and back issues are 
available for $4 each. To subscribe, 
write ALA Subscription Services, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


BICENTENNIALIA 


Religious and Love Songs Begin 
LC’s “Folk Music in America” Series 

A major “Folk Music in America” 
series, drawing on music from commer- 
cial and private sources as well as from 
unpublished recordings in the collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress Ar- 
chive of Folk Song, will encompass the 
entire range of major folk music tradi- 
tions in the United States. 

The fifteen volumes in the series will 
be issued intermittently, each with a 
record, plus an illustrated booklet con- 
taining supplementary bibliographies, 
discographies, and biographical infor- 
mation on the performers. Special edi- 
tors, advisors, and scholars have select- 


-ed the music to be included in the an- 


thology. 

The first two records have been is- 
sued in conjunction with the establish- 
ment of LC's American Folklife Series. 
They are: Volume 1, "Religious Music: 
Congregational and Ceremonial,” and 
Volume 2, “Songs of Love, Courtship, 
and Marriage.” Artists on the religious 
music volume range from the Dinwiddie 
Colored Quartet (1902) to Lenville Ball — 
(1971), while musicians performing love 
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A PIKE'S PEAKER. 


1976 also marks 100 years of Colorado statehood, and in recognition of this his- 
torical coincidence, the Denver Public Library Foundation has put together a 
two-part exhibit and a sumptuous exhibit catalog called Nothing is Long Ago... 
A Documentary History of Colorado 1776-1976. This Sketch of a Pike's Peaker 
first appeared in an 1859 issue of Harper's Weekly. The 141-page, paperbound 
exhibit catalog is $9.25 (prepaid) from the Denver Public Library, 1357 Broadway, 


Denver, CO 80203. 


songs include the Carter family, Bill 
Monroe, and Lonnie Johnson. The first 
two volumes are $6.50 each from the 
Recorded Sound Section, Music Divi- 
sion, LC, Washington, DC 20540. 


LIBRARIAN'S LIBRARY 


Update on Academic Consortia 

In 1972, a project funded by the U.S. 
Office of Education produced the first 
edition of the Directory of Academic 
Library Consortia. Now, keeping apace 
with fast-growing cooperative ventures, 
the Systems Development Corporation 
has issued an expanded second edition 
of the Directory. Edited by Donald V. 
Black and Carlos Cuadra, the 437-page 
volume includes entries for over 350 
consortia, listing names of member li- 
braries, publications, current and pro- 
jected activities, budget and funding 
sources, and contact personnel. Avail- 
able at $25 from Baker and Taylor, 
Drawer Z, Momence, IL 60954. 


PR & PUBLICITY 


Wonder Drugs for Library Programs 

Three-way relief for stopped-up li- 
brary potential is promised in a new 
public relations guide, GO, PEP, and 
POP: 250 Tested Ideas for Lively Li- 
braries. The 72-page paperback’s won- 
der drugs are Getting Outside (GO), 
Programs, Exhibits, and Projects (PEP), 
and Positive Operative Procedures 








(POP), administered under the follow- 
ing prescription: “Make the library a fun 
place where something new and exciting 
is always happening. It’s not only good 
for business, but you'll find employees 
not wanting to miss a day!” 

Written by Virginia Baeckler and 
Linda Larson, GO, PEP, and POP is the 
first book published by the U®N*A®- 
B* A*S*H* E*D Librarian. Based on in- 
novative programs initiated by the au- 
thors at the Mercer County (N.J.) 
Library System, it's available from U*T.. 
GPOB 2631, New York, NY 10001: 
$3.50 prepaid; $4.50 billed or mailed 
outside U.S.; enclose a return address 
label (75-20328; 0-916444-01-5). 


Lear, Move Over for the Library 


Norman Lear, watch out. The TV 
spot-makers are taking a real slice of 
American life—libraries and their ser- 
vices-and turning it into some pre 
clever little sit-coms. Two of the latest 
releases: 

Clark County (Nevada) Library Dis- 
trict's “Amazing Offer 60 Second Tele- 
vision Spot" spoofs late night record- 
offer commercials by running lists of 
books in place of the familiar overlay of 
song titles. An original hit by the original 
artists of the CCLD programming staff, 
the spot can be adapted by any library 
system. For a free preview print ($50 
purchase), write to Friends of the 
Southern Nevada Libraries, Inc., 1401 
E. Flamingo Rd., Las Vegas, NV 98109. 

A 30-second “Dragnet” takeoff with 
the original theme music has been pro- 
duced by the Coordinated Library In- 








formation Program, Inc. (CLIP) and 
the Wisconsin Division of Library Ser- 
vices. It features two officers stopping a 
character at night with his arms full of 
records, books, tapes, and a framed pic- 
ture. When accused of "knocking over a 
department store," the citizen flashes 
his library card as proof of innocence. 
The spot can be purchased for out-of- 
state use; for further information, script, 
and rough story board, write CLIP, Box 
1437, Madison, WI 53701. 

In another library-TV connection, 
singer Maureen McGovern (“The Morn- 
ing After”) paid a visit to Cleveland 
early this year to do a television show, 
and while she was at it taped a public 
service message for her hometown Pub- 
lic Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County. Local stations donated 
videotape, studio facilities, and air time 
for a pitch for Project Outreach, library 
service to the homebound and handi- 
capped. Its been shown frequently, 
thanks to the sponsoring stations. 


A Classy Idea 


People in St. Paul who scan news- 
papers for information are now remind- 
ed that the library, too, provides it. In 
the middle of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pio- 
neer Press classifieds, they find ads tell- 
ing about all the services the library 
offers. 








Among 
Highsmith's 
10,000 items: 
P durable fabric 
labels that 


adhere to any 
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see-thru 
protectors 

that end 
smearing 

and loss of 4 
paper labels \ 















For labels of all types, includ- 
ing pastel labels and special 
AV labels, as well as protec- 
tors for any label, write for 
Highsmith's free 1975-76 
- Library/AV catalog! 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 
P.O. 25-3700, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 
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The Source 


JULES SCHICK 


Princess Grace of Monaco signs the 
guest book prior to a gala benefit on 
March 5 which raised $5,500 for the 
theatre collection of The Free Library 
of Philadelphia. The program honored 
Princess Grace's uncle, the late Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning playwright George 
Kelley. Library Director Keith Doms is 
at right. 
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EDUCATION 


CLR Repeating Midcareer Grants 

Librarians interested in professional 
development will be glad to hear that 
the Council on Library Resources is con- 
tinuing its three midcareer programs for 
the academic year 1977—78. Applicants 
for the following must be citizens or 
permanent residents of the U.S. or 
Canada, and able to take leave from 
their present posts for the period of the 
grant. 


Advanced Study Program. Up to 
$15,000 each will be awarded to a few 
scholar-librarians for an academic year 
of fulltime graduate course work in 
the "liberal arts and sciences." Applica- 
tion deadline. October 1, 1976. 


Academic Library Management In- 
tern Program. Some five interns will be 
named to spend a year working closely 
with a director and staff of a large aca- 
demic library. Awards are up to $20,000 
each, dependent upon winners present 
salary. Deadline: October 22, 1976. 


Fellowship Program. Expenses are 
provided for self-developed study or re- 
search projects of three months or more 
that will make a contribution to librar- 
ianship. Deadline: November 12, 1976. 

To receive application forms, send a 
self-addressed No. 10 envelope or mail- 
ing label to the individual program of 
interest, CLR, One Dupont Circle, Suite 
620, Washington, DC 20036. 


Beta Phi Mu Scholarships 


Beta Phi Mu, the International Li- 
brary Science Honor Society, annually 
awards scholarships amounting to as 
much as $3,000. This year, applicants 
may apply in one of the following cate- 
gories: $1,000 to a master's level student 
accepted in an ALA accredited program; 
$500 to a Beta Phi Mu member for con- 
tinuing education or research; and a 
$500 Harold Lancour Scholarship for 
foreign study. Application deadline: 
June 15, 1976; forms are available from 
the Society’s executive secretary, Grad- 
uate School of Library and Information 
Science, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15260. 


Scholarships for Librarians to Attend 
Summer Session in Mexico 

The University of the Americas in 
Puebla, Mexico, is offering two scholar- 
ships for its summer session, June 21— 
August 13. Free tuition and fees plus 
living allowance will be given to two 
graduate librarians in return for fifteen 
hours per week work in the university 
library. 

Further information and application 
forms from Dr. Manuel de Ezcurdia, 
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Dean of the Library, Universidad de las 
Americas, POB 507, Puebla, Pue., Mex- 
ico, 


Latest List of Accredited Schools 

The latest list of “Graduate Li- 
brary School Programs Accredited 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion,” updated as of March 1976, is 
now available by writing “Accred- 


ited List,’ ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago IL 60611. Issued semi-an- 
nually, the official list gives the 
name and address of each library 
school offering an accredited pro- 
gram and the degree to which the 
program leads. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The Illustrated ISBD; Training Aid 


For cataloging trainees and anyone 
who has trouble understanding the rules 
for descriptive cataloging in the newly 
revised Chapter 6, Separately Published 
Monographs of the Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules, there's a new book 
that should help. The Illustrated Guide 
to the International Standard Biblio- 
graphic Description for Monographs 
consists of Library of Congress cards il- 
lustrating most of the rules in, and ar- 
ranged in the same order as, Chapter 6. 
In cases where no LC card was available 
to illustrate a rule, a typed card was 
used instead. The card reproductions 
are accompanied by brief statements of 
the rules they illustrate. 

Prepared by Phillips University li- 
brarians John L. Sayre and Roberta 
Hamburger, the 85-page Guide has an 
index and sells for $6.50. From Semi- 
nary Press, Box 2218 University Station, 
Enid, OK 73701. 


SELECTED RESOURCES 


Continuing Besterman's Best: Africa 

. D. Pearson has revised and brought 
up to 1973 A World Bibliography of 
African Bibliographies, extracted from 
Theodore Besterman's 1966 A World 
Bibliography of Bibliographies. The cur- 
rent entries amount to 1,634 bibliogra- 
phies, more than doubling the African 
entries in Besterman's fourth edition, 
which extends only to 1963 titles. "The 
bibliographical activity of the past dec- 
ade [has] naturally kept pace with po- 
litical developments," Pearson says in 
the “Preface,” and “the principles set 
out by Theodore Besterman . . . have 
been rigidly adhered to." The work is 
arranged geographically, then regional- 
ly and/or by subject divisions. 
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A World Bibliography of Oriental 
Bibliographies has been compiled in 
similar fashion, “bettering” Besterman 
“by some 68 percent.” Available from 
Rowman and Littlefield at $25 (75- 
17790, 0-87471-749-3) and $75 (75- 
17986, 0-87471-750-7), respectively. 


Dwarf Ponies 


A student racing against finals can 
now break into a fast trot, thanks to Bell 
& Howell’s release of 150 Monarch Notes 
in microfiche form. The Notes, supple- 
mentary guides (or “ponies” or “trots”) 
to the world's great literature, are sub- 
ject to heavy use (and disappearance) 
near exam time; making them available 
as microfiche requiring a viewer could 
protect a library from pilferage. The Bell 
& Howell core collection of the most 
popular Notes, ranging from Aristotle to 
Malcolm X, costs $100. Additional titles 
are available for $1 each, subject to a 
$15 minimum order. For a title list, 
write Monarch Notes, B & H, Micro 
Photo Div., Old Mansfield Rd., Wooster, 
OH 44691. 


Last Call for Directory Listing 

If your library wasn't listed in the 
last American Library Directory, 
write immediately for a question- 
naire to the Editor, ALD, Jacques 
Cattell Press, Box 25001, Tempe, 


AZ 85252. The 30th edition of ALD 
is scheduled for publication this 
fall; questionnaires have been sent 
to U.S. and Canadian public, aca- 
demic, and special libraries listed 
in the previous edition. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


In Defense of Young Adult Services 

In exchange for two blank one-hour 
cassette tapes, you can get an impor- 
tant resource for justifying young adult 
services in your library system. Send 
the tapes to Bob Smith, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, and he'll dupli- 
cate free a program called “Wed Like 
to Keep YA!” Held during the 1975 
ALA Annual Conference in San Fran- 
cisco, it features commentary by Edith 
Bishop, Arthur Curley, Elizabeth Hage, 
and others; arguments put forward 
could help the struggle for survival in 
the midst of staff cutbacks. Send tapes 
to Smith at CCPL, 4510 Memphis Ave., 
Cleveland, OH 44144. 





Down Under with Spencer Shaw 


As most members of the world of 
children's books know, ALA Children's 
Services Division President Spencer G. 
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Shaw is a master elocutionist and story- 
teller. Last month, Shaw’s talents made 
him a special guest of Australia for a 
“down under" celebration of the Ameri- 
can Bicentennial. At the invitation of 
the Australian American Association, 
Shaw spent a packed two weeks speak- 
ing to educators, conducting master 
classes, and making television appear- 
ances. The trip was capped April 10 by 
a special nationwide broadcast from the 
Sydney Opera House, in which Shaw 
did the narration for the Sydney Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s rendition of Aaron 
Copland’s “Lincoln Portrait.” Shaw also 
delivered the banquet address at the 
Hans Christian Andersen Dinner, spon- 
sored by the International Board of 
Books for Young People. 


Haviland Regina 

- The Catholic Library Association is 
honoring Virginia Haviland, head of 
the Children's Book Section, Library 
of Congress, with CLA's 1976 Regina 
Medal Award, given for "distinguished 
service to children's books." Ms. Havi- 
land, long active in ALA, is a former 
chairperson of the Newbery-Caldecott 
‘Awards Committee, a past judge for the 
National Book Awards, and has written 
extensively about children's literature. 


Photos of Young Users Sought 


Help ALA's Young Adult Services 
Division build up a picture file worth 
several thousand words by sending 
YASD photos of young adults using li- 
braries. YASD is trying to build up a 
resource bank of photos for use in pro- 
motional displays. Shots of young peo- 
ple inside a library or engaged in out- 
reach activities are needed. Credit for 
the photographer and library will natu- 
rally accompany any use of the donated 
photos. Send contributions to Evelyn 
Shaevel, YASD Executive Secretary, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Cat, Mouse, Penguin, Doctor 
Star in Three Prize Books 

The Cat and Mouse Who Shared A 
House by German author and illustra- 
tor Ruth Hürlimann, translated by An- 
thea Bell, has won the 1976 Mildred L. 
Batchelder Award for its American pub- 
lisher, Henry Z. Walck Publishers, Inc. 
A picture-book adaption of an old folk- 
tale, the book proves “even a cat and 
mouse may be friends . . . though not 
very often." This is the ninth year mem- 
bers of ALA's Children's Services Di- 
vision have voted on the Batchelder 
Award, given to a publisher for the 
most outstanding children's book origi- 
nally published in a foreign language 
and subsequently issued in English in 
the U.S. 
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The two best science books for chil- 
dren published in 1975 were Emper- 
or Penguin by Jean-Claude Deguine 
(Stephen Greene Press) and Doctor in 
the Zoo (Viking), by verdict of the 
judges for The New York Academy of 
Sciences Fifth Annual Children's Sci- 
ence Book Award Program. The Acad- 
emy established the program, "the only 
one of its kind," to encourage the writ- 
ing of high-quality science books for 
young people. 


Wanted: Library to Host 
Honor Lecture 

School media specialist Shiego Wata- 
nabe, Japanese translator of such chil- 
dren’s classics as A Wrinkle in Time and 
The Moffets, will give the 1977 Arbuth- 
not Honor Lecture. The lecture was 
established by Scott, Foresman and 
Company in honor of May Hill Arbuth- 
not’s contributions to children’s litera- 
ture. A host library school or system is 
now being sought. “No place is too 
large or too small to apply,” according 
to the Arbuthnot Honor Lecture Com- 
mittee of ALA’s Children’s Services Di- 
vision. For application blanks, write 
Harriet B. Quimby, Division of Library 
and Information Science, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Jamaica, NY 11439, Deadline: 
July 1, 1976. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


Major Library Building for 
Blind and Handicapped 
Features “Fun” Designs 

On March 12, ground was broken in 
Chicago for a 32,000 sq. ft. building to 
house the Illinois Regional Library for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 
The $2 million building will also serve 
as a subregional center for blind and 
handicapped patrons and as a branch 
library for Chicagoans who now use the 
cramped Roosevelt Branch Library. 

Scheduled for completion in May 
1977, the building is being financed with 

$1 million from the Illinois State Li- 
brary, and a like amount from bonds 
sold by the state Public Building Com- 
mission. 

The triangular building will have two 
baked red enamel exterior walls, yellow 
columns and beams, and blue mechan- 
ical and electrical elements; interiors 
will follow the same primary-color 
'scheme. Architect Stanley Tigerman de- 
scribes it as “a building that's kind of 
fun, that gives everyone a lift." The bright 
colors should be especially cheerful for 
patrons with failing or limited sight. 
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A curving counter with a built-in 
braille card catalog will begin near the 
entrance and, serving as a handrail, will 
guide patrons along a corridor which 
borders closed bookstacks; bends in the 
counter will indicate library service 
desks. Raised signs in both braille and 
conventional lettering, along with the 
elimination of free-standing objects and 
hard corners, will provide for further 
patron safety and freedom of movement. 
All public facilities in the Library will 
accommodate wheelchairs. 


Program Helps Patrons “Learn Their 
Way” Through Mid-Life 

With funds from the Library Services 
and Construction Act, three New York 
City public libraries are helping adults 
learn whatever they want to know. The 
Brooklyn, New York, and Queens 
Borough Public Libraries have set up 
“Learn Your Way” Centers, offering in- 
dividual counseling on career changes, 
cultural enrichment, and continuing 
education. 

Patrons make appointments to confer 
with "Learning Advisors," specially 
trained librarians who help patrons find 
information or special materials, put 
them in touch with a wide range of com- 
munity and library resources, and give 
continuing assistance on whatever their 
interests may be. 

A librarian at Queens Borough told 
AL that they've been "swamped" with 
requests for the service, especially from 
people in their forties. "Learn Your 
Way" is being publicized in local media 
as well as at the libraries. 


NEH-CLR Grant to Barrow for 
Large-Scale Deacidification Test 

The National Endowment for the 
Humanities has joined the Council on 
Library Resources in awarding match- 
ing funds totaling $176,000 to Barrow 
Preservation Research, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., to support a large-scale test of the 
morpholine vapor deacidification proc- 
ess for preserving books. The test will 
use a medium-sized processor designed 
to treat fifty to one hundred books si- 
multaneously. Arrangements have been 
made for the Research Corporation, a 
nonprofit organization, to promote and 
license the process if it is demonstrated 
to be practical and safe for routine use 
in libraries. Testing has already been 
successful on a smaller processor. 

The Virginia State Library will co- 
operate with Barrow in this project; 
VSL collections, representing deteriora- 
tion problems common to many librar- 
ies, will be used for testing. 
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The Adventures of MARC and LC; 
Or, A Parable of Acronyms 


Two librarians, MARC and LC 
(I never caught their last names) 
got into a real rouser of an argument 
in the back of the room at an auto- 
mation workshop. I don't know what 
started it, but MARC raised his 
voice: 

"The FACT is, you and your 
friends are a bunch of MEDLARS. 
A man's library is his CASL, even 
if it doesn't have any SPIRES, and 
it should be safe from your nosy 
SCAN." 

LC replied in a voice of SILC 
that barely sheathed her CLA. ^I 
can see your PLAN but it ISSN 
going to work. Youre BARCing 
up the wrong tree, ASIS obvious. 
It's just a CIN that you don't have 
any CLASS." 

It was clear that LC's verbal 
SCIL had TIEd MARC in knots 
and she was running SIRCULS 
around him. This really sent MARC 
into ORBIT. His lip begin to TWX. 

Calling on the name of ALA, he 
shouted, “You WICHE SCAG! 
You're nothing but a monster. A 
LOCNET monster! I say BLIC to 
you!” 

“And I say PLECC to you!" 

This ended the argument and 
things began to COM down. The 
conference took a few BALLOTS 
before lunch. 

Most of the participants went to 
nearby restaurants for lunch. How- 
ever, ERIC CULPed down a lunch 
that he brought in ABAG and got 
a little ILL. 


This tale by Douglas McDavid of the 
Palo Alto City Library first appeared in 
the February 1976 issue of the Cali- 
fornia State Library newsletter “From 
the State Librarian’s Desk.” 












- New Column Beginning 
July/August Will Provide 

. Mini-Education in Microform Use 
and Technology 


A couple of decades ago, a librar- 
ian needed very little technical 
| savvy to work with microforms. In 
| those days, the collection was made 
| up almost entirely of 35mm silver 
film, and there wasn't much choice 
| of reading machines. But the tech- 
nology and the choices have grown 
enormously, and today's library 
operations require at least a basic 
| familiarity with types of films, for- 
mats, reduction ratios, products, ac- 
| tivities, and a host of technical 
terms and details from the micro- 
| form world. 

The July/August issue of Ameri- 
can Libraries will carry the first of 
a series of columns, each dealing 
succinctly and clearly with some 
aspect of library micrographics. 
Edited by Carl M. Spaulding of the 
Council on Library Resources, the 
series will attempt, in easy install- 
ments, to upgrade librarians’ under. 
standing of both computer-gener- 
ated and conventionally filmed 
microforms. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


This article is the first in a series of 
bimonthly columns on research in librar- 
ianship, providing an update for librar- 
ians and interested library users. The 
concept for the column came to Ameri- 
can Libraries from the ALA’s Library 
Research Round Table (LRRT), which 
has accepted responsibility for preparing 
it. Suggestions of items to be included 
as well as opinions and comments are 
welcome. Send them to column editor 
Timothy W. Sineath, Simmons College 
School of Library Science, 300 The Fen- 
way, Boston, MA 02115. 

Though library progress is often said 
to be impeded by a lack of research, 
there are sound, rigorous, and reliable 
investigations being undertaken within 
the profession which may be of partic- 
ular value in solving operational prob- 
lems. Future columns will attempt to 
inform readers about some of these in- 
vestigations, whether completed or on- 
going. 

To further communication between 

.. researchers and practitioners, we will 
... discuss a variety of topics related to re- 
. Search and its application, Areas in 
_ which research attention is needed will 
be identified to stimulate interest and 
activity. Specific research activities of 















































the year will be summarized, and the re- 
search activities of ALA units high- 
lighted. 


Prize Spurs Research 


Each year LRRT sponsors a competi- 
tion to encourage excellence in library 
research. Cash awards of about $400 go 
to one or two winners. Of the fourteen 
entries in the 1975 competition, LRRT's 
Research Development Committee se- 
lected "Toward a General Theory of Cir- 
culation,” by Robert L. Burr of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, and two 
studies, "University Libraries as Eco- 
nomic Systems"? and “Patterns of Staff 
Development in University Library 
Management: A Field Study,” by Maur- 
ice Marchant. 

Competition entries are judged on the 
definition of the research problem, ap- 
plication of research methods, clarity of 
reporting, and significance of conclu- 
sions. The LRRT Research Develop- 
ment Committee judges the entries, 
selects the winners, and promotes publi- 
cation of the winning papers. The win- 
ners present their work in LRRT’s 
Research Information Exchange Suite at 
the ALA Annual Conference. 

The following rules govern the com- 
petition: 

1. All papers submitted must repre- 
sent completed research not previously 
published. 

2. All papers must be related, in at 
least a general way, to library and in- 
formation science. 

3. Research papers completed for 
master’s or doctoral degree requirements 
—theses, seminar papers, dissertations— 
are not eligible. However, papers which 
are spin-offs of such research are eligible 
for the competition. 

The deadline for the 1976 competi- 
tion is May 1, but now is a good time to 
start thinking about a 1977 entry (by 
May, 1977). When you're ready, send 
three copies of the paper to Charles Cur- 
ran, College of Librarianship, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208, 


Access to Doctoral Research 

At the University of Michigan’s 
School of Library Science, a file of doc- 
toral dissertations in progress is main- 
tained in machine-readable form by As- 
sociate Professor Charles H. Davis for 
the “Research Record” column of the 
Journal of Education for Librarianship, 
the quarterly journal of the Association 
of American Library Schools. This data 
base is processed by computer and up- 
dated quarterly, 

Originally, only ALA-accredited li- 
brary schools having doctoral programs 





*See College and Research Libraries 36 
(November 1975) : 449-457, 


reported dissertation research. Coverage 
has recently been expanded, however, 
to include such areas as business admin- 
istration, computer science, and educa- 
tion, in recognition of the increasingly 
interdisciplinary nature of library 
Science. 

Access to this information can be 


made by author, title, school, date of * 5 


acceptance, and major advisor. Davis 
has developed a program permitting 
searches in an on-line, interactive mode 
from remote terminals connected 
through standard voice-grade telephone 
lines to the University of Michigan’s 
Computing Center. This project, initially 
funded by LRRT as a service to its mem- 
bers, will be available to others some- 
time in the future, says Davis. 

In addition, Davis has undertaken . 
several projects to increase access to this 
data base of library and information 
Science research. This information will 
be indexed by subject and classified by 
research methodology, perhaps in the 
manner of Library Science Dissertations, 
1925-1972: An Annotated Bibliography 
by Gail Schlachter and Dennis Thomi- 
son (Colorado: Libraries Unlimited, 
1974). When this project is completed, 
it will not only be possible to locate re- 
search on a particular subject, but also 
to retrieve information about investiga- 
tions using a particular methodology. 
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Faxon, the world’s only fully auto- 
mated library magazine subscrip- - 
tion agency, offers serials control 
information in machine readable 
format. If your library has data 
processing support, or if you plan 2 
to make use of automation, Faxon 
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617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 


Library business is our only 
business — since 1881. 






For more information, 
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The Source 


MEDIA MINDED 


A New Column 
by Deirdre Boyle 
TV Goo and Gore 


Sugar and spice—the spice of violence, 
that is—mark the daily TV fare of Ameri- 
can children, according to two reports 
released by Action for Children’s Tele- 
vision (ACT). Earl Barcus of Boston 
University School of Communications 
monitored afterschool and weekend chil- 
dren’s TV and analyzed the advertising 
practices and violence content during 
these periods. In one study, “Television 
in the Afterschool Hours,” Barcus con- 
cluded that more violence is to be found 
in comedy formats than in live-action 
programming. “Instead of overt acts of 
violence, there is a greater reliance on 
the threat of violence through threaten- 
ing situations, or natural or accidental 
violence as devices to maintain the at- 
mosphere of excitement.” 

In the second report, “Weekend Com- 
mercial Children’s Television,” results 
indicated that since 1971 there has been 


a 15 percent decrease in the amount of 
commercial time on all stations. But, as 
Barcus points out, while commercial 
time has decreased, “the average num- 
ber of commercials decreased only 
slightly—from one every 2.8 minutes to 
one every 2.9 minutes.” And half of 
them were for sugared cereals and can- 
dies. 

Copies of these reports are available 
for $10 each from ACT, 46 Austin St., 
Newtonville, MA 02160. 


KidVid Preconference Planned 
What is the boob tube doing to our 
children? A two-day session designed to 
probe that question will be sponsored by 
the American Association of School Li- 
brarians before the Chicago Centennial 
Conference in July. The topic will be 
“The Effect of Commercial Television 
on Children.” Robert M. Lieber, co- 
author of The Early Widow, is slated as 
a principal speaker, and cast members 
from the children's program Mr. Roger's 
Neighborhood are also scheduled to ap- 
pear. It is expected that Prime Time, a 
not-for-profit organization aimed at at- 
tracting the attention of educators and 


From The Other Half of the Sky: A China Memoir; “. . . for many libraries.” 
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media people to the creative potential of 
commercial television, will figure largely 
at the session. Enrollment fee is $45 for 
AASL members, $55 for non-members. 
Address inquiries on the preconference 
to its director, Leonard Freiser, at the 
National College of Education, 2840 
Sheridan Rd., Evanston, IL 60201. 


Do-It-Yourself Film Distribution 

Judging from audience response at a 
recent, sold-out “16mm Distribution” 
conference in New York, young film- 
makers are increasingly wary of turning 
over their films to lige distribution 
companies, fearing that films will be 
“Jost” in huge catalogs never to reach an 
audience. These and other worries are 
sending more and more filmmakers into 
cooperative distribution with organiza- 
tions like New Day Films or Filmmaker's 
Coop. Some doing their own distribu- 
tion are meeting with fair to fantastic 
success: Jerry Bruck, Philip Messina 
(Soho Cinema Ltd.) , Joel Sucher (Pacific 
Street Film Collective), and D. A. 
Pennebaker (Pennebaker Associates) 
are but a few of these enterprising film- 
makers. 

The conference, held in February, 
was sponsored by the Educational Film 
Library Association, International Film 
Seminars, and New Day Films. Repre- 
sentatives from major film distributors 
were present along with spokespeople 
for independent, cooperative, and other 
self-distribution efforts. 

What are the benefits of self-distribu- 
tion for filmmakers? While astounding 
financial success is possible, more often 
than not a filmmaker will barely cover 
production costs. The real satisfactions 
seem to come in knowing that every- 
thing possible is being done to get that 
film to its audience. Another reason film- 
makers are becoming more involved in 
distribution is the realization that the 
filmmaking process doesn't end with the 
final cut: getting audience response 
gives an artist a positive energy charge 
which can be crucial to the continuing 
creative process. And libraries and li- 
brarians play a key role in this process. 
Esmé Dick, director of Eccentric Circle 
Workshop and former EFLA executive 
director, recommended that filmmakers 
screen their films at a local library before 
even beginning to look for a distribution 
outlet. The librarian's knowledge of the 
public's interests and film needs can 
prove invaluable to the artist at this 
stage. 

Among issues raised by filmmakers 
was that of librarian response to 16mm 
self-distribution. Many librarians, pri- 
marily interested in securing good films, 
will deal with whatever company or in- 
dividual handles distribution, but some 
conference participants pointed out the 
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practical concern that individual self- 
distributors may not be around in five 
or ten years when replacement footage 
or new prints are in demand. Film- 
makers are only beginning to deal with 
problems of long-range storage and re- 
trieval of their films; this issue is a 
serious one for both libraries and film- 
makers, and further planning calls for 
accommodation by both. 

If the tenor of this conference is any 
indication, more and more cooperative 
and self-distribution efforts are in store 
for the future. 


Viewpoint/PR or Perish 

Recently I dropped by a public library 
film department to pick up two films and 
had a chilling encounter. The librarian 
at the desk berated me because the films 
had been reserved without the proper 
procedures (the request had been ac- 
cepted over the phone the day before), 
intimating that they were not going to 
be used legitimately but for someone's 
personal use. When a library slip-up 
over one title was discovered, she be- 
came even more irate. I was interrupting 
her work and now she had to inspect 
another film! I stood shuffling my feet 
uncomfortably as she grumbled over her 
tasks. 

As I skulked away from this interview 
my thoughts were for those film library 
users coming for the first time to an un- 
familiar service, We often hear that AV 
is another means of getting to people 
who wouldn't tap library services other- 
wise, and while audiovisual materials 
have much broader purposes, nonreaders 
can become familiar with the library 
through its media services. But what is 
the response of the “nonuser” likely to 
be when met with such a testy librarian? 
Funding cutbacks and staff reductions 
are placing heavy burdens on librarians 
today, and media staff are under particu- 
lar stress. But, with budgets ever tighter, 
now is a crucial moment for libraries to 
take stock of the public relations image 
projected by their media services if they 
are going to continue justifying their 
existence and their financial support. 


MacLaine-Weill “China Memoir" 
Looking for a film of interest to 
women, Asian scholars, social psychol- 
ogists, and documentary devotees? Li- 
braries with multi-purpose programmin 
goals will want The Other Half of the 
Sky:A China Memoir, by Shirley Mac- 
Laine and Claudia Weill. Weill is one of 
the founders of New Day Films, the 
feminist film cooperative distributing the 
film. The feature, which bowed on pub- 
lic television last year, is a fascinating 
film portrait. Some may find it a rosy or 
simplistic overview of Chinese life: the 
cheerful glow of the traveler ina friendly 
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new world seems to color the responses 
of the members of the first American 
Women's Friendship Delegation. But 
the film's overwhelming impact is of the 
vitality of the country and its people, 
especially its women. 

The visual quality is striking. Weill's 
curious, acquisitive, restless eye cap- 
tures everday moments—clothes hung on 
a line, children dancing, old women 
reminiscing—so that a pattern of great 
vibrancy emerges. A particularly mem- 
orable sequence shows a Caesarean birth 
under acupuncture; the calm face of the 
mother is in striking contrast to the 
amazed looks of the American women, 
particularly the twelve-year-old mem- 
ber of their delegation. 

A thought-provoking and moving film 
for many libraries, “China Memoir” is 
available from New Day Films, POB 
315, Franklin Lakes, NJ 07417. 


Call for Media Memos 

News of innovative programs, impor- 
tant new materials (films, video and 
audio tapes, slides, etc.), new equip- 
ment, and upcoming events of interest 
to media-minded libraries are welcomed 
for this column. Please send announce- 
ments and information to: Deirdre 
Boyle, AV Room/Library, College of 
Mt. St. Vincent, Riverdale, NY 10471. 


New Franklin Saf-T-Stor 
system keeps precious color 
slides safe and accessible. 


Saf-T-Stor is lightweight, rigid 


` plastic that can be filed indepen- 


dently in cabinets or drawers. 


These chemically safe pages 
have been tested and proved 
resistant to tempe SPON 
variatio: _ humidi ois; 


e^ 


For further 
information, write 


FRANKLIN DISTRIBUTORS CORP. 
P.O. Box 320, Denville, New Jersey 07834 
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The Source 


PUBLISHING WORLD 


SHORT TAKES 


Future of Viking Penguin Takes 
Shape. Editorial and publicity people 
at Viking Penguin arent naming an ex- 
act date, but “eventually,” they say, 
they will be phasing out Compass Books, 
Viking’s trade paperback imprint. It 
could be as early as this summer. As 
Compass titles come up for reprint, they 
will either bear the familiar webbed- 
foot bird colophon or disappear entirely. 

“The future of the company lies in 
the paperback line,” said Marcia Burch, 
publicity director of the Penguin Books 
Division of Viking Penguin. As the first 
tangible result of the U.S. Penguin and 
Viking merger announced last Novem- 
ber, by the end of the year some of 


. those $20—40 books in Viking’s hard- 


cover Studio line will be available 
in large-format paperback. Graham 
Greene's Lord Rochester's Monkey, for 
instance, will cost $6.95, and Ernst 


Haass The Creation, Saul Steinberg's 





Will this covey be taking off in new direc- 
tions at Viking? 


The Inspector, Kjell Sandved and Mi- 
chael Emsleys Butterfly Magic, and 
LE.S. Edwards's The Treasures of Tut- 
ankhamun will all be available in the 
$6-10 range. How long these titles will 
remain in hardcover as Studio Books is 
anybody's guess, but probably as long 
as institutions order them. 

Under the editorial direction of Rich- 
ard Seaver, the Penguin paperback im- 
print will fatten up in 20th-century 
fiction, mainly from the Compass back- 
list: scheduled for remake into Penguins 
before the year is out are several D. H. 
Lawrence classics, Graham Greene’s 
The Comedians, and John Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath, To a God Un- 
known, and A Cup of Gold, the last 
listed as out of stock indefinitely in Vi- 
king’s catalog. The Pearl and The Red 
Pony (one vol.) will be released in the 
fall along with a reprint of Elaine 
Steinbeck’s Steinbeck: A Life in Let- 
ters. More fiction has been added to the 
Penguin list by the recent acquisition 
from other houses of three V. S. Naipaul 
and two Kingsley Amis titles as well as 
three of Nina Bawden’s works. 


The 26-year-old Penguin operation in 
America (which traditionally builds 75 
percent of its list from titles contracted 
by the 41-year-old parent company in 
England) will be cutting their imports 
back; they will represent only 45 to 50 
percent on a list Penguin expects to in- 
crease this year by 50 from the 200 new 
titles published in 1975. 

One of Viking Penguin’s priorities for 
the future is to disentangle the web of 
contract problems on the many Graham 
Greene titles tied up with mass market 
publishers and presently out of stock 
in Viking’s catalog, if listed at all. “It 
may take years, but we hope to get all 
the Greene that's scattered around . . . 
into print in Penguin,” Marcia Burch 
told AL. 

Viking Penguin has set up an Edu- 
cation Marketing Department so it can 
come on strong to libraries and colleges 
with its new paperback publishing pro- 
gram. 


Southern California Publishers 


Unite. Several little mag and small press 
publishers in southern California have 
formed a Literary Publishers of South- 
ern California group for a cooperative 
approach to distribution, publicity, and 

roblems. Alexandra Garrett, a member 
of the founding committee, said that 
LPSC will boost “identity” and effec- 
tiveness of member publishers. Dan 
Ilves, publisher of Stonecloud, wiil co- 
ordinate the organization. 

The formation of the group was gen- 
erated by the NewComp Graphics Cen- 
ter, a typesetting and paste-up enter- 
prise of the Beyond Baroque Founda- 
tion in Venice. Many southern Califor- 
nia publishers make use of the center, 
partially funded by a National Founda- 
tion for the Arts Literature Program, 
because typesetting costs are notably 
high in the area. (In northern California 
typesetting costs are much lower, but 
printing is more expensive.) 
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1Bry, Adelaide. est. Avon, 8-76, $1.95 


Uris, Leon. Trinity. Bantam, '77, pns 


dns date of publication not set 
pns poss not set 


Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback Rights 
(as of April 9, 1976) 


+Alther, Lisa. Kinflicks. New American Library, spring '77, pns 
Arnaz, Desi. A Book. Warner, 2-77, $1.95 

Louis. The Winthrop Covenant. Houghton Mifflin, rns 

Benson, Herbert. The Relaxation Response. Avon, 8-76, $1.95 

Brashler, William. City Dogs. Harper & Row, rns 


Buckley, Jr., William F. Saving the Queen. Warner, 1-77, $1.95 
1* Cagney, James. Cagney by Cagney. Doubleday, rns 

Christie, Agatha. Curtain. Pocket Books, 10-76, pns 
Doctorow, E. L. Ragtime. Bantam, tent. 7-76, pns 
Graham, Billy. Angels. Pocket Books, 11-76, pns 
Hotchner, A. E. Doris Day. Bantam, tent. fall '77, pns 
Howe, Irving. World of our Fathers. Pocket Books, tent. spring '77, pns 
Korda, Michael. Power. Ballantine, 10-76, $1.95 
Levin, Ira. The Boys from Brazil. Dell, 3-77, pns 
Lindbergh, Anne M. The Flower and the Nettle. Harcourt Brace, rns 
Ludlum, Robert. The Gemini Contenders. Dell, tent. winter '77, pns 

1Martin, John Bartlow. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois. Doubleday, rns 
Niven, David. Bring On the Empty Horses. Dell, 10-76, pns 
Potok, Chaim. In the Beginning. Fawcett, 10-76, $1.95 
Ringer, Robert. Winning Through Intimidation. Fawcett, 5-76, $1.95 
Samson, Joan. The Auctioneer. Avon, 1-77, pns 
Shaw, Irwin. Nightwork. Dell, 8-76, $1.95 

+Sheldon, Sidney. A Stranger in the Mirror. Warner, 4-77, $1.95 
Shepherd, Jack. The Adams Chronicles. Little Brown, rns 
Smith, Hedrick. The Russians. Ballantine, tent. summer '77, pns 
Speer, Albert. Spandau. Pocket Books, "77, pns 

+Stevenson, William. A Man Called Intrepid. Ballantine, tent. summer '77, pns 
Stone, Irving. The Greek Treasure. New American Library, 10-76, pns 


Vidal, Gore. 1876. Ballantine, 3-77, pns 

1Wallace, Irving. The R. Document. Bantam, dns, pns 
Wallechinsky, D. and Wallace, |. The People's Almanac. Doubleday, rns 
Wambaugh, Joseph. The Choirboys. Dell, 9-76, $2.25 

+Woodward, Bob and Bernstein, Carl. The Final Days. Avon, summer ’77, pns 


ublishers Weekly best-seller cand. 1 


rns rights not yet sold to 
paperback house 
first time on this list 
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As its first project, LPSC is working 
on a single catalog of the membership's 
new and forthcoming publications. To 


get it, write Dan Ilves at 1639 W. Wash- _ 


ington Boulevard, Venice, California 
90291. 

Baker & Taylor Creates Slot for 
Paperback Operation. This huge book 
distributor has established a paperbacks 
purchasing and planning unit “in re- 
sponse to the growing importance of 
paperbacks and to broaden the com- 
pany's customer service capabilities in 
this area." Gerald Rubinsky, formerly 
vice president of Pyramid Communica- 
tions, the paperback subsidiary of Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, directs the de- 
partment, which will concentrate on 


mass market paperbacks. _ 


Homage to Friends. Henry Miller at 
84 is still madly in love as he writes 


about the friends in his life in Book of 


Friends. These chums to whom he pays 
homage go back to his grade school days 
and young manhood and are unknown 
to the public. Mostly they are from a 
poor area in Brooklyn's 14th ward. — 

There is silent and skeptical Stasiu, 
“a good kid who was always getting the 
dirty end of the stick.” Stasiu worked 
off the beatings his uncle gave him on 
the neighborhood “monsters”—one of 
whom, Sylvester, upset baby carriages 
for kicks. Between seven and twelve the 
author was befriended by Tony and 
Joey, whom he often visited in suburban 
Glendale. Through them he found coun- 


“IN DEMAND” LIST NO. 11 


Symbols: G—general interest; NF—nonfic- 
tion; YA—of interest to young adults; CIP— 
cataloging in publication data; C—chil- 
dren’s book. 


Abisch, Roz and Kaplan, Boche, The 
Munchy, Crunchy, Healthy Kid’s Snak 
Book. 1976, 96p., Walker, $6.50 tr., 
$6.39 lib. bdg. NF/C (ages 8-12) 
A cookbook for children with 64 pages of 
no-cooking, nutritious snacks spiced: with 
limericks, riddles, and a few jokes. 


Beard, James & others, and Associates 


of The Good Cooking School, eds., The 


Cooks’ Catalogue. 1975, 512p., Harper 
& Row, CIP, $15.95. G/NF/YA 


The first encyclopedia of modern cooking 
utensils describes more than 4,000 items 


May 1976 


try life-the experience of handling 
warm, trembling mice and birds. — — 
Then came Jimmy Pasta, whose rela- 
tionship with Henry began coolly. 
Jimmy, a politician even in high school, 
always had his nose to the grindstone 
and one eye open to publicity. He 
wanted to become President of the 


United States. Much later, when Miller 


and his wife June were living like sav- 
ages in a cold basement flat, Pasta gave 
Miller a job and kept him going through 
many ups and downs. ON Ca 

Other loves, friends, and passers-by 


who people this book include Weesie, - 


with more than 200 recipes to illustrate 
their use. 1,500 illus. 
Beyer, Bee, Food Drying at Home—The 
Natural Way: How to Do It and How 
fo Enjoy It with Over 200 Recipes. 
1976, 160p., Tarcher/Hawthorn, $7.95. 
PEA dM C G/NF/YA 
Here is a book that answers questions about 
food drying and stresses dehydration with- 
out preservatives and additives. Includes 


over 200 recipes and hints for backpackers. 


and campers. RA 
Borghese, Anita, The International 
Cookie Jar Cookbook. 1975, 192p., 


Scribner's, $7.95, $3.95 paper. 


G/NF/C (ages 8 & up) 
More than 60 cookie recipes from around 
the world with notes on the cultures be- 
hind each. 


who introduced him to sex, and many 
young buddies on the prowl, whose 
flaky sexual escapades get the raw Mil- 
ler treatment. 

Miller had such a good time writing 
Friends, he says he plans to continue 
the story "even if it takes the rest of my 
life." 

Line drawings by the author and 
snapshots of his early hunting grounds. 
At $7.95, this is the first trade hardback 
published by Capra Press: 631 State St., 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 (75-38790, 0— 
88496-050-1). 

: Cont'd. on page 292 


New Trends in Cookery 
Creative Fare for the Ebullient Gastronome _ 
from The Saucier's Apprentice to Children's Stoveless 


Bowers, Warner aud Lucile, Gourmet 
Cooking with Homemade Wines. 1975, 
288p., Stackpole, CIP, $8.95. 

ny y G/NF 


How to make wines and liqueurs at home 
and use them in preparing appetizers, 
snacks, soups, meat and seafood dressings, 
and desserts, plus instructions for marinating 
meats, stuffing roasts, and other basic cook- 
ing techniques. 


Casale, Joan T., The Diet Food Finder. 
1975, 304p., Bowker, CIP, $19.95. 
j G/NF 


Where to find special-diet cookbooks and 
recipes for such conditions as allergy, dia- 
betes, pregnancy, ulcers, and heart ailments, 
with annotations, selected recipes, and 
a buying guide. 
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Collier, Diana & 
- Delights: The Easy-to-Make, Natural In- 
gredients, Refrigerator, Ice Cream Cook- 
book. 1976, 256p., TY Crowell, CIP, 
$8.95. G/NF 

Mousses, soufflés, sherberts, ices, cakes, 
cocktail punches—all can be made in a 
home refrigerator with minimum labor. 


Editors of Consumer Guide, The Joy of 

Making Your Own. 1976, A Consumer 
. Guide Publication, dist. by Simon and 
- Schuster, $8.95, $3.95 paper. 
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NF/G 
Over 200 award-winning state fair recipes 
for the do-everything-yourself cook. Con- 
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“in Demand” Bibliographies: 
How to Use Them 


American Libraries is publishing 
*In Demand" bibliographies by 
special arrangement with the Pub- 
lishers Library Promotion Group, 
which prepares the series. PLPG is 
a body of representatives from some 
one hundred trade book publishers. 

“In Demand" is not designed to 
be an evaluative selection/ordering 
tool. Full information about the 
books is available in the publishers’ 
and/or jobbers' new book catalogs. 
Addresses are found in standard 
bibliographic sources. Prices indi- 
cated are publishers’ retail prices 
and are subject to changes without 
notice. 

List No. 11, selected from a full- 
er bibliography provided by PLPG, 
includes books published as adult, 
young adult, and children’s trade 
titles from August 1975 through 
July 1976, and paperbacks pub- 
lished as originals or simultaneous- 
ly with hardcover editions. The full 
list and backlists are available from 
the Publishers Library Promotion 
Group, Box 5925, Grand Central 
P.O., NYC 10017. 





tains step-by-step illustrations for making 
sausages, wines, breads, dried fruits and 
vegetables, pickled foods, and a feast of 
other delectables that are additive-free and 
cost far less to make than to buy. 


Donna, Natalie, The Peanut Cookbook. 
1976, 56p., Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
$6.50 tr., $5.49 lib. bdg. 
C (ages 8-12) 
A colorfully illustrated collection of simple 
recipes using peanuts, from peanut butter 
to peanut granola. 
Elverson, Virginia T. and McLanahan, 
Mary Ann, A Cooking Legacy: Over 
200 Recipes Inspired by Early American 
Cooks. 1975, 180p., Walker, $10 cloth. 
G/NF/YA 
Over 200 early American recipes taken 
from old family notebooks and journals 
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Goff, Nancy, Frozen covering a time span of 150 years with 


background information on the eating cus- 
toms of early Americans. 


Esterling, Elizabeth W., ed.,Le Cook- 
book: Favorite Recipes of French and 
American Residents of Paris. 1976, 
338p., Saturday Review Press, $7.50 
spiral paper. G/NF 

A bilingual cookbook with both metric and 
current American systems of measuring jn- 
gredients and temperatures. 

Firnstahl, Timothy, Jake O'Shaughnes- 
sey's Sourdough Book. 1976, San Fran- 
cisco Book Co./dist. by Simon & Schus- 
ter, $8.95, $4.95 paper. G/NF 
Firnstahl includes every kind of sourdough 
baking imaginable. Prefaced with a history 
of sourdough baking from Egyptian times 
to the modern era. 

Fisher, John (illus., Tenniel, John), The 
Alice in Wonderland Cookbook: A Culi- 
nary Diversion. 1976, 96p., Potter, CIP, 
$6.95. G/YA 


Recipes derived from original Lewis Car- 


The Mad Hatter’s 
Doughnuts 





Recipes ingeniously contrived from Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland by John Fisher 
are “a culinary diversion” indeed. 


roll works translated into everyday cooking 
terms. Accompanying narrative examines 
implications of Carroll’s references to food; 
drawings and quotes taken from original 
Carroll. 


Flake, Lue Dean, Kitchen Cheesemak- 
ing. 1976, 160p., Stackpole, CIP, $4.95 
paper. G/NF 


Step-by-step procedures for more than 50 
homemade varieties of good, nutritious 
cheese as well as 55 recipes for unusual 
dishes in which to use the homemade 


IAS. 
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cheeses, ranging from savory fondues to m 


zesty dips. 

Goldbeck, Nikki and David, The Diét- 
ers Companion: A Guide to Nutritional 
Self-Sufficiency. 1976, 320p., McGraw- 
Hill, $8.95. G/NF 

Gives pros and cons of existing diets and 
then goes further by teaching readers to 
use the methods of the professional nutri- 
tionist in evaluating their own diets. In- 
cludes tables which measure foods accord- 
ing to their nutrient value per portion. 


Grigson, Jane, The Mushroom Feast. 
1975, 352p., Knopf, CIP, $10. 
G/NF 


With drawings and information about the 
21 most common varieties of mushrooms. 
Choice array of recipes for mushrooms. 


Hall, Alan, The Wild Food Trailguide. 
1976, 240p., Holt, CIP, $8.95, $3.95 
paper. G/NF 

This is a new and expanded edition of 


plants worth eating for the camper, back- 
packer, and backyard forager. 


Baked Lobster 





Harris, Ben Charles, Kitchen Tricks. 
1975, 192p., Barre Books (Div. of 


Crown Pub.), CIP, $7.95. 

G/NF/YA 
Alphabetical listing of valuable tips about 
food, home remedies, natural cosmetics, in- 
door and outdoor gardening utilizing in- 
gredients commonly found or easily pre- 
pared in the kitchen. 


Harris, Lloyd J., The Book of Garlic. 
1975, 272p., Holt, CIP, $10. 
G/NF/YA 
This book attempts to cover all there is to 
know about garlic including its history, its 
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herbal 


$12.50. G/NF 
The author provides a wealth of recipes 


_ that are suitable for shared parties—parties 
_to which everyone brings a dish. 


Kennedy, Diana, The Tortilla Book. 
1975, 192p., Harper & Row, CIP, $8.95, 
$4.95 paper. G/NF/YA 

Eighty recipes using Mexico’s versatile flat 
corn bread in preparing everything from 
appetizers and soups to gorditas, casseroles, 
and main courses. 


. Lewis, Edna, The Taste of Country 
3 Cooking. 1976, 288p., Knopf, CIP, $10, 
... $4.95 paper. 


G/NF 

A practical guide to preparing such dishes 
as country sausage, hand-cranked peach 
ice cream, shad, wild mushrooms, pre- 
serves, pickles, and hot breads from a tiny 
Virginia Piedmont village settled long ago 
by freed slaves. 


Lin, Florence, Florence Lin’s Chinese 


. Vegetarian Cookbook: A Guide to the 


Chinese Way of Cooking. 1976, 224p., 
Hawthorn, $12. G/NF 

Vegetables; Soybeans and Other Legumes; 
Wheat Gluten, Eggs, Seeds and Nuts; Rice, 
Noodles, Buns, and Tien Hsin. The head 
of cooking classes at NYC’s China Institute 
shows how to prepare nutritious and de- 
lectable dishes and how to diet with meat 
substitutes. 


London, Sheryl, Eggplant & Squash: 
A Versatile Feast. 1976, 256p., Athe- 
neum, $8.95. G/NF 


A unique and fascinating cookbook that 
supplies you with nearly 300 recipes for 
preparing eggplant and squash. It also in- 
cludes advice on vegetable growing, color- 
ful and historical lore, and drawings by the 
author. 


Martin, Alice A., All About Apples. 
1975, 192p., Houghton Mifflin, $7.95. 
G/NF 
A lively account of the relationship between 
apples and humans and the role which ap- 
ples have played in American history. Alice 
Martin gives full description of the varie- 
ties, and includes her favorite apple recipes. 


4 McCully, Helen, The Waste-Not Want- 


Not Cookbook. 1975, 320p., Random 
House, CIP, $8.95. G/NF 
Over 250 recipes conveniently arranged ac- 
cording to the leftover ingredient, with tips 
on storage, freezing, and other methods for 
preventing the spoilage of foods. 


Nichols, Neil B., The Farm Cook and 


Rule Book. 1976, 320p., Harcourt, CIP, 


$12.95, $6.95 paper. G/NF/YA 

A guide to American farm-style living, with 
over 700 recipes for food and instructions 
fog canning, making cosmetics, and general 


. . household tips, including handwritten com- 


Fý 





. ments for adapting recipes and formulas for 


today. 


ierbal lore, legends, how to cook it, and - 
. grow it. 

. Heriteau, Jacqueline, Take-It-Along 
- Cookbook. 1975, 256p., Hawthorn, 





s 


1975, 64p., Morrow, $7.95. | G/NF 
Color portrait of finished pasta dishes and 
how-to drawings are included for every 
recipe. Homemade pasta recipes from sim- 
plest all-time favorites (fettuccine Alfredo) 
to the spectacular lasagne bolognese with 
two sauces. 


Pappas, Lou Seibert, Egg Cookery. 
1976, 168p., Scribner’s, CIP, $7.95, 
$4.95. G/NF 

The ever versatile egg in crepes, omelettes, 
quiches, soufflés, and a myriad of other 
dishes. 

Patten, Marguerite, Books for Cooks: A 
Bibliography of Cookery. 1975, 600p., 
Bowker, CIP, $19.50. G/NF 
Descriptive, evaluative comments with full 
bibliographic information for more than 
1,500 important cookbooks that meet virtu- 
ally every culinary need. Entries aranged al- 


phabetically by author with a subject index 
included. 


Paul, Aileen, Kids Cooking Without a 
Stove. 1975, 64p., Doubleday & Co., 
$5.95. C/NF 

A clear, simple, and encouraging book in- 
troducing children to the many joys of 
cooking. It's safe—no hot stoves involved. 


Pinkwater, Jill, The Natural Snack 
Cookbook. 1975, 258p., Four Winds 
Press, CIP, $9.95 cloth. 

C (ages 12 & up)/YA/NF 
Detailed recipes for snacks both healthy 
and flavorsome plus information on nutri- 
tion and food additives. Neither sugar nor 
chocolate is used in these recipes. 


Schur, Sylvia, The Tappan Creative 
Cookbook for Microwave Ovens and 
Ranges. 1976, 320p., Holt, CIP, $8.95. 

G/NF 
This cookbook provides dual recipes, adapt- 
ed for both the regular range and the mi- 
crowave oven, from specialities to the ev- 
eryday meal. 


Sokolov, Raymond, The Sauciers Ap- 
prentice: A Modern Guide to Classic 
French Sauces for the Home. 1976, 
256p., Knopf, CIP, $10. G/NF 
Enables the home cook to make all the 
great sauces of the French haute cuisine. 
Reveals that the hitherto mysterious sauci- 
er's art is based on what amounts to an 
elegant "fast food" technique, by the former 
food editor of The New York Times. 


Stubis, Patricia (ilius., Stubis, Talival- 
dis), Sandwichery: Recipes, Riddles, 
and Funny Facts About Food. 1975, 
56p. Parents Magazine Press, CIP, 
$5.50 tr., $4.96 lib. bdg. 

C (ages 4-8) /NF 
Interesting sandwiches plus food-ish facts, 
corny riddles, and spicy illustrations. Safe 
and tasty. 


Tarr, Yvonne Young, The Super-Easy 

Step-by-Step Cheesemaking Book. 1975, 

128p., Vintage, CIP, $2.95 paper. 
G/NF 
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Norman, Ursel, Pasta! Pasta! Pasta! 


» 


Simple procedures for making délicious 


cheeses at home, cheaply and without harm- 


ful preservatives or additives. 


Tarr, Yvonne Young, The Super-Easy . 


Step-by-Step Sausagemaking Book. 
1975, 128p., Vintage, CIP, $2.95 paper. 

G/NF 
The only paperback on sausagemaking 
shows readers how to make all kinds of 
great sausages at home cheaply and with- 
out the preservatives or chemicals found in 
store-bought products. 


Tarr, Yvonne Young, The Tomato Book. — 
1976, 336p., Vintage, CIP, $5.95 paper. | 


G/NF 
Really three books in one on how to grow 
tomatoes indoors or out, how to cook and 
preserve green tomatoes, and unexpected 
recipes for ripe tomatoes. 


Tarr, Yvonne Young, The Up-With- — . 


Wholesome, Down-With-Store- Bought 
Book of Recipes and Household Formu- 
las. 1975, 384p., Random House, $15, 
$7.95 paper. G/NF 

Hundreds of nutritional, money-saving reci- 
pes and formulas, and easy-to-follow in- 
structions for making the everyday prod- 
ucts you use at home. 


Travers, P. L. and Moore-Betty, Mau- 
rice, Mary Poppins in the Kitchen. 1975, 
128p., Harcourt, $6.95. C/NF 

A cookery book with a story. Line draw- 
ings by Mary Shepard. 


Turgeon, Charlotte and Birmingham, 
Frederic A., The Saturday Evening Post 
All American Cookbook. 1976, 320p., 
Thomas Nelson, Inc., CIP, $14.95. 

G/NF 
A not-entirely-serious history of foods and 
cooking, eating, and drinking, border to 
border and coast to coast with more than 
500 favorites from the rich and varied her- 
itage of American cooking tradition. 


Williams, Barbara, Cornzapoppin: Pop- 
corn Recipes and Party Ideas for All 
Occasions. 1976, 160p., Holt, CIP, 
$6.95. G/C (ages 11 & up) /NF 

A book of popcorn recipes and party ideas 
for all occasions. 


Zavin, Theodora & Stuart, Fredda, 
Cook-Ahead Cookery. 1975, 256p., 
Crown, CIP, $6.95. G/YA/NF 

Revised, enlarged edition of the Working 
Wiwes’ Cookbook explaining advance prep- 
aration, information on marketing and 
equipment for planning and cooking gour- 
met, party, and everyday meals. L1 





Next month extra space will be needed 
to make room for AL's expanded ALA 
Centennial Conference issue, so 
"Publishing World" will not appear. 
The regular section will return for 
July-August. 
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blishing World, Cont'd.) 
Asimov at the Hilton. Traffickers 
in visions and fantastic flights will as- 
semble in New York June 25-29 to hear 
over fifty noted sci-fi writers and editors 
at the 1976 Science Fiction Exposition. 
In panels and lectures at this "ultimate 
science fiction event," such fantasizers 
as Isaac Asimov, Hal Clement, L. 
Sprague de Camp, Leigh Brackett, 
Katherine Maclean, Frederick Pohl, 
Gordon Dickson, and Jack Williamson 
will speculate on everything from al- 
ternative futures to the leveling expe- 
rience of trying to get published. 
Science fiction publishers are "riding 
a sales boom" in paperbacks, according 
to a recent issue of BP Report on the 
Business of Book Publishing. The weekly 
states that the $20—30 million science 
fiction market is causing new publishers 
to enter the field and current publishers 
to expand their lists. Ballantine ($4+ 
million, Ace ($2-3 million), and Daw 
Books (estimated as a little under $1 
million) are sales leaders in the paper- 
back market. The industry paper noted 


that the performance of Arthur Clarke's 


Imperial Earth (Harcourt Brace Jovano- 


. vich), a hardcover bestseller in Britain 


and on B. Dalton's fiction list, bodes well 
for a “new status for sci-fi in hardcover” 
in ^76. 

One of the “firsts” distinguishing SF 
Expo ’76 at the New York Hilton will be 
intimate discussions between attendees 
and celebrities, though only a limited 
number of these téte-à-tétes, scheduled 
on a first-come, first-served basis, can be 
arranged. 

Highlighting Expo will be a five-day, 
round-the-clock screening of more than 
one hundred fantasy and sci-fi films, 
some of them premieres. Two ballrooms 
have been set aside for viewing classics 
from “Metropolis” to “The Wolf Man” 
and modern productions from “2001: A 
Space Odyssey” to “Planet of the Apes.” 

There are many more activities for 
film buffs such as demonstrations and 


lectures on special effects, film props, 


and memoribilia. Registration is $27 for 
all five days. 

Original paintings and illustrations by 
professional sci-fi artists will be on dis- 
play, many for sale. Other exhibits lined 
up are manuscripts of classic science fic- 
tion stories, cover paintings from the 
pulp days, the first fanzine, recent scien- 
tific developments, and a Dealer’s Room, 
where a wide range of offerings from col- 
lectors’ items to current paperbacks can 
be purchased. 

Group flights can be arranged from 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, and Toronto. Write to Science 
Fiction Services, Inc., Box 862, Mont- 
clair, NJ 07024. Sci-fi authors will host 
each flight. —E.M. 
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NOTICE 





Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
"rank" and "status" are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is "opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved.” 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classifications will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 


Classified 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
Now Available 
1- or 2-Column Boxed Ads 
(E.g.: See Cal. State, 


Long Beach ad, 
"Academic Library" section) 


Call Special 
Attention to Your 
Educational Programs 
or Major Positions 


Display advertisements: All ads in boxes. 
$25 per column inch. 20% off for ALA 


members. (No free lines in display ads.) 
Camera-ready ads accepted, or American 
Libraries will provide type and boxes. 
Minimum type size for body of ad—6 
pt. (type size of standard classified ads; 
approximately 25 words per column inch 
in display ads). Space taken up by head- 
ing varies according to type size de- 
sired. Minimum type size for headings 
set by American Libraries—10 pt. (as in 
"POSITIONS," below, approximately 20 
characters per column line). Type size 
available in body: 6 pt. thru 12 pt. In 
heading: 10 pt. thru 24 pt. Ads are now 
being accepted; stipulate one or two col- 
umns width, approximate type sizes, 
and/or write for guidesheet. 


Note: Classified display rates are avail- 
able only for educational programs and 
job positions, and apply only to the Clas- 
sified Department. Regular advertising 
rates apply to all other display copy 
(rate card available from Advertising 
Dept., American Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611). 





———————————————————— 


Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 
bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 


Deadline: Copy receipt and cancellation—6 
weeks preceding date of issue. 


CLASSIFIED 


$ 





nd to John Wilkins, American Li 
Chicago, IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 





JOBLINES 





If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBÍA Library: (202) 223- 


2272. 
FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 
MARYLAND Library Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 
NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 


2121. 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 
RUE State College Data Bank: (804) 526- 





POSITIONS WANTED 





RECENT MLS graduate seeking beginning- 
level position. BA in humanities and history. 
Read and write Spanish. Prefer cataloging or 
government documents work. Am willing to 
relocate. Resume from C. Kropp, 407 Water 
St. S.W., Sleepy Eye, MN 56085. 


—————————————— 


ALA-MLS, MA (Sociology) seeks public ser- 
vice/reference position in academic or public 
library. Enjoy assisting patrons. 15 yrs.' teach- 
ing; 2 yrs.' library acquisitions. Prefer mid- 
Atlantic, midwest, or northwest U.S. Available 
July 1, 1976. Write B-723-W. 


ee Oe a e 


EXPERIENCE (8 years: academic-public-ar- 
chives); reference (documents /social sci- 
ences); acquisitions; collections development; 
head librarian; AV; teacher (library science); 
researcher. Available for professional chal- 
lenges with intellectually alive associates. 
MSLS (accredited); 31 other graduate semes- 
ter hours. Chicago interviews. Write B-724-W. 


————————————————————— 


DIRECTORSHIP of multi-media library in in- 
stitution of higher ed. Capable, experienced 
academic In. Masters' degrees in Library Sci- 
ence and in Instructional Technology. Avail. 
6-1-76. Write B-725-W. 


ees 


RETIRED. Seeks teaching position for school 
year, 1976—77, or spring semester 1977. Experi- 
ence at graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Write B-726-W. 


ne 


RECENT MLS GRADUATE, with MA in English, 
seeks entry-level position in a rare book 
archival, academic, special library. Previous 
experience includes volunteer experience in 
academic, public library, 10 yrs. in public 
education, 3 yrs.’ book scouting. Prefer reloca- 
tion in NYC and environs. J. M. Esser, 1611 S. 
5th St., Milwaukee, WI 53204. 


a a_r 


MLS, May 1975, ALA-accredited school, Desire 
entry-level position in academic, special, or 
public areas. MA in U.S, History. 6 yrs.’ ex- 
perience in data processing. BS in education 
and some kuowledge of Spanish. J. H. Jerzyk, 
564 Woodstock Ave., Stratford, CT 06497. 


pa 


SABBATICAL WANTED. 3 mos.’ working part- 
time in a library or state library agency, and 
part-time teaching in library school. Valuable 
for organizations which appreciate insights 
from outside and which can creatively utilize 
my skills of staff development, program ad- 
ministration, adult education, and librarian- 
ship. Jan. thru Mar. 1976. Contact B. Conroy, 
Box 502, Tabernash, CO 80478. (303) 726-5260. 
Interviews at ALA in.July possible. 





Ph.D. '76, U. of Pitt., Library Science. MLS 
from LSU. Head acq. for 3 yrs. in coll. lib. 
Desire position in academ./pub. library or 
teaching. Avail. 5/76. S. Chwe. 4733 Centre 
Ave., 1-J, Pittsburgh, P9 15213. 





UPS I Er i qn nd MY 
UMS AY a uror albo ar ad nA 


Address: Se « 
braries, Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 









F 


MLS WITH 5 YRS.’ EXPERIENCE in reference 
and public lib. administration to receive MA 












OHIO. Director of Libraries. Chairperson of 
and i O re t the libraries faculty, responsible for admin- 
in history 5/76. Also experience in journalism istration and leadership of the university li- 
and public relations. Speaks Spanish, reads brary system containing over 3 million vols. 
French. Seeks administrative or reference po- Prepares reports, budgets, and plans concern- 
sition. Will relocate. Available 7/76. R. Troma- ing the libraries. Serves as secretary of the 
ter, 315 Vernon, Ruston, LA 71270. Library Council. The position requires under- 

y standing of and experience with complex 
library operations and uses of computers and 
other automated systems. Applicants must 
have demonstrated scholarly attainments and 
an understanding of, and commitment to, the 
academic mission of a university. Should 
possess an accredited professional degree in 
librarianship, and appropriate successful ad- 
ministrative experience in a large academic 
or research library. Faculty rank, professor or 
associate professor, depending upon qualifi- 
cations. Available September 1, 1976. Salary 
negotiable up to $40,000 annually. Deadline 
for application May 31, 1976. Send resume to 
Library Search Committee, c/o Rita Hirsch- 
man, Pers. Ln., Ohio State University Librar- 
ae Neil Avenue Mall, Columbus, OH 






















































AMLS, Aug. 1975, Univ. of Mich. AB physics, 
minor in math with 2 computer science 
Courses. 4 yrs. clerical experience in aca- 
demic AV dept. Seeks entry-level position in 
academic or special library. Prefer Mich. or 
surrounding states. D. Hart, 846 S. State, Apt, 
154, Davison, MI 48423. 


opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
































MLS; ALA-accredited school; Beta Phi Mu. De- 
sire position in academic or special library. 
Pre-professional work in reserve and circula- 
tion in college library. Professional librarian: 
high school, elementary, Voc-Tec, Special Ed., 
nursing school. Write B-726-W. 

















BA SOCIOLOGY, MLS 776 (Pratt). Seeks entry- 
level position in newspaper, magazine, pub- 
lishing, public library. Knowledge of Spanish. 
Seeks position in northern New Jersey, NYC. 
Resume on request. E. Griesbach, 512 Kend- 
rick St., Paramus, NJ 07652. (201) 652-4202, 





















































California State University, Long Beach 
DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Plans, organizes and directs library 
functions; supervises personnel; coor- 
dinates library services with academic 
programs; gives leadership to a di- 
verse, contemporary academic Library/ 
Learning Center. The university has 
33,000 students, 1,700 faculty, 63 bac- 
calaureate and 42 master's degree pro- 
grams, The library staff numbers over 
100; the collection includes 600,000 vol- 
umes and 800,000 nonprint items. Ap- 
plicants must have an ALA-accredited 
library degree, and a master's degree 
in an academic field (or equivalent), 
+ 5 yrs.’ administrative experience in 
an academic library. (A Ph.D. may be 
substituted for 2 yrs.' administrative 
experience.) Salary $27,492—$33,420 (de- 
pending on qualifications). Appoint- 
ment date September 1, 1976. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 
er. Send nominations and letters of 
inquiry to Ms. Betty Blackman, Chair- 
person, Search Committee for Director 
of the University Library, California 
State University/Long Beach, 1250 
Bellflower Blvd., Long Beach CA 90840. 
(213) 498-4016. 


Application deadline May 31, 1976 




















MLS, Dec. 1975, Wayne State Univ., BS in Ed. 

Desires entry-level position in public, special, 

Bovernment, or academic library. Am willing 

to relocate. Resume from S. Grossett, 622 E. 
Elza, Hazel Park, MI 48030, 


mittee for Dir. of Ls., Frasier Hall, Box 











tion employer. 






POSITIONS OPEN 













ACADEMIC LIBRARY 






















. GEORGIA. Assistant Librarian. Responsibility 
for technical services and assistance with 
reader services of ALA-accredited school li- 
brary with potential for teaching 1 course in 
the curriculum. MLS from ALA-accredited 
School, evidence of supervisory capability, 
and basic knowledge of cataloging required; 
cataloging experience and knowledge of OCLC 
procedures highly desirable. Salary $10,000; 
12-mo. contract renewable for maximum of 2 
additional years. 1 month's vacation and other 
benefits, Available Sept. 1, 1976. Deadline for 
applications May 15, 1976. Send letter and re- 
sume to Director, Div. of Lnshp., Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, GA 30322. An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 


Montreal on Lake Champlain. MLS 










status. 12-mo.'s salary beginning at $16,000 











to Mrs. A. Mitchell, Actng. Dir., be fees 
brary, Box 3400, State University of New Yo 


State Division of the Budget.) 





KANSAS. Special Collection Librarian. 






KANSAS. Reference Librarian. Become third 
professional on talented reference staff ser- 
vicing some 5,200 students in associate, bach- 
elor, and master’s degree programs. Work 
1—10 p.m., Sun.—Thurs. during class year, 
Mon.—Fri. daytime remainder. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school required. Subject compe- 
tence in applied sciences desired, nursing or 
technology most favored. 12-mo. contract, 1- 
mo. vacation, liberal fringe benefits. Salary 
based on talent and experience, but not less 
than $10,200. Begin 7-1-76. Application and re- 
sume to Stevens Hilyard, Dir. of the Library, 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, 

































OHIO. Media Librarian. Assists in the develop- 
ment of a multimedia collection for instruc- 
tional support of courses offered primarily to 
undergraduate students in West Campus 
Learning Resources Center. Interprets mate- 
rials and services by offering reference ser- 
vice, readers advisory help, and occasional 
orientation tours. MLS from program accred- 
ited by ALA required. Experience in multi- 
media service. Strong commitment to service. 


dren's Book Award. Qualifications require 


perience, not less than $12,500, Fringe be 


Deadline vay 15, 1976. Contact George 
Hodowanec, Dir., Wi 
Emporia Kansas State College, Emporia, 
































































































serials to be integrated into reorganized dept. 

Responsible for ordering, budget manage- 
ment, central serials record, binding, and 
periodical maintenance. Cataloging experi- 
ence important & familiarity with computer 
applications to records desirable. 5th-yr. li- 
brary degree from accredited school; 3 yrs.’ 
experience (only cataloging or serials work 
considered). $10,204—$14,704. Position open 
now. Contact Associate Director for Technical 
Processing, John C. Pace Library, University 
of West Florida, Pensacola, FL 32504. An equal- 


COLORADO. Director of Library Services, A 
state-supported institution of 10,500 students, 
approximately 600,000 vols., and a book 
budget of $350,000. Staff consists of 20 faculty 
and 47 classified positions. Should be familiar 
with current trends in library developments 
and the preparation of budget requests. Must 
be able to work with faculty, students, and 
staff. Will report directly to the vice president 
for academic administration. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school and 8—10 yrs.’ library ex- 
erience, including 3—5 yrs." appropriate li- 
rary administrative experience. Doctorate in 
an academic area preferred. Salary range 
$25,000—$28,000, 12-mo. contract, 20 working 
days' vacation, liberal sick leave policy, and 
usual fringe benefits. Starting date Septem- 
ber 1, 1976. Send letter of application, resume, 
and 3 letters of reference before June 1, 1976, 
to Norman Peercy, Chrprsn., Selection Com- 


62, 


University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, CO 
80639. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 








NEW YORK. Associate Librarian; Head of Tech- 
nical Services. Coordinates and supervises ac- 
tivities and personnel in all technical proc- 
esses (acquisitions and cataloging). Develops 
policies and procedures; implements OCLC 
participation; monitors expenditure of acquisi- 
tion budget of $200,000. Supervises staff of 
about 20. New library completed in 1977. Stu- 
dent body of 6,200. Located 1 hour ae i 

ad- 
vanced study and significant experience in 
management of technical services required. 
Paid non-contributory retirement, medical, 
and dental plans; 1 mo. vacation; faculty 


up. 


Position open July 1, 1976. Send resume, 
credentials, and 3 references by June 1, 1976, 


Li- 
Tk/ 


Plattsburgh, Plattsburgh, NY. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer, (Position 
tentative pending approval of the New York 








Re- 


sponsible for children's literature collection, 
archival materials, public services _to the 
academic community, and public relation pro- 
grams relating to the May Massee Memorial 
Collection, and the William Allen White Chil- 


an 


ALA-accredited MLS, with 3 yrs.' appropriate 
professional experience. 12-mo. appointment 
with 24 days' annual leave. Salary commen- 
surate with educational background and ex- 


ne- 


fits. Faculty status. Open immediately. 


V. 


lliam Allen White Library, 


KS 


Wi l A * Available July 1, 1976. Salary $11,000—$14,000 | 66801. An equal-opportunit , affirmative-action 

kh KS 66762. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- annually. Send resume to Rita Hirschman, employer. a PR " 

b. action employer. Pers. Ln. Ohio State University Libraries, 

P; a Beit ee fa bbl ey oH 43210. 

Me S D eh n equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- A. Head Librarian of 4-yr., church-related 

1 IOWA. Librarian, Engineering (42,000 vols.) | ployer. liberal P college of about 1,900 students 
and Mathematics (27,000 vols.) Libraries. Un- located in scenic northeast lowa. Nomina- 
dergraduate degree in engineering, mathe- » tions and applications are invited for the 
matics, or a physical science; graduation from ARKANSAS. Fine Arts Librarian. MLS or equiv- position to take effect August 1, 1977. Salary 
an ALA-accredited school; 3—5 yrs.’ profes- | alent from ALA-accredited school. Experience | $17,500 minimum + comprehensive fringe 
sional library experience. Appointment at Li- | preferred. Salary range $10,000 min., 12-mo. | benefits and faculty rank to be determined by 
brarian II level; starting salary $13,000—$13,- contract. Responsible for supervision of Fine qualifications and experience. MLS from an 

| 500. TIAA retirement (1596 plan), Blue Cross Arts Library (art, music, architecture), collec- ALA-accredited school, additional graduate 

zil and Blue Shield, disability and major medical tion, planning, reclassification, expansion work or second master’s degree, recent and 

insurance. Vacancy to be filled by July 1, 1976. planning. Position open July 1, 1976. TIAA- varied academic library experience, including 

e Apply to Dean of Library Administration, Uni- CREF and many other fringe benefits. Address at least 5 yrs.’ administration. Because of 
versity of lowa Libraries, Iowa City, IA 52242. application and resume to Royal V. Pope, Dir. Special collections, facility in the Norwegian 
An equal-opportunity employer. of Ls. University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, language and archival work are strongly pre- 

AR 72701. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- | ferred. Nominations and applications includ- 
action employer and welcomes applications ing resume should be forwarded on or before 

GEORGIA. Public Services Librarian with re- from all qualified individuals. July 1, 1976, to Glenn Nelson, Dean, Luther 

à sponsibilities in circulation and reference, College, Decorah, IA 52101. An equal-opportu- 

i Open July 1, 1976. Requires master's degree nity, affirmative-action employer. 

m from ALA-accredited school. Salary $10,000. FLORIDA. A capable, experienced person 

|... | $12,000. Send resume and 3 references by May | needed to set up and establish directions for 

[na 15, 1976, to Ray Rowland, Augusta College Li- a new department (Serials, formerly Periodi- KENTUCKY, Assistant Rare Books Librarian— 












brary, 2500 Walton Way, Augusta, GA 30904. 


cals). Supervises Serials Dept. with staff of 1 
(404) 828-3561. An equal-opportunity employer. 


professional, 1 clerk, and students. Manages 
Subscription list of 3,200 periodicals. Other 
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instructor rank. University Library. Beginning 
July 1, 1976. Responsible for manuscripts 
collection and special collections in candi- 
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-AID FOR COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES AND LIBRARY TRAINING (HEA II-A and II-B) would be extended for 
five years in a bill (8.2657) approved April 6 by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
‘The Committee also approved a new Title II-C, "Strengthening Research Library Resources," stem- 



















ming from a Carnegie Council study, proposed by ALA, supported by ARL, and introduced by Sen. J. m. 
Glenn Beall. A one-year HEA extension of Titles II-A and B, but no C, is moving through the House. CEA AA 
; ? * 4 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE GETS BOOST FROM FORD. The White House Conference on Library and Informa- 0) 

ing a March 27 appearance des 


"tion Services got an unexpected vote of confidence from President Ford dur 
Speaking at the Sawyer Municipal Auditorium, Ford said, "Libraries are an essen- 
rial part of our intellectual and academic areas, and we ought to have a White House Conference. 

We will, but I can't give you a precise time schedule either on the names or on the conference." 
[Emphasis added./ The President was responding to an audience question, "When will you be appoint- 
ng fifteen citizens to the advisory board for the 1977 White House Conference...since a college 
Student has already been recommended to you by Wisconsin's National Committeeman Ody J. Fish?" In 
reply, Ford said, "I can't give you the precise time or date that those recommendations will come 
5 from the White House Personnel Office, but I will check on it. I know that they are in the process. 
I think we ought to have the kinds of White House conferences you are talking about."  ALA's Wash- 
ington Office called Ford's remarks, "reassuring, good news"; lower functionaries at the White House 
have alledgedly been singing a different tune (see "Commentary," p. 251). Ford must do more than Ki 

» make fifteen appointments to the advisory board, however, if the Conference is to become a reality: VES 
next step would be a supplemental budget request to Congress for funds supporting planning process. n 


in LaCrosse, Wis. 
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LIBRARIANS HAVE THEIR DAY--A GOOD ONE--IN WASHINGTON. The new subway had just opened in the nation's 
capital, but librarians made tracks of their own on April 6 during the second annual Legislative 

Day. Coinciding with National Library Week, Legislative Day aims to put a good number of librarians 
from throughout the country into direct contact with legislators. The ALA Washington Office round- 

= ed up the Congressmen, and the librarians appeared in force--157 of them from 29 states. Rep. Carl 
Perkins, Charles Lee of the Committee for Full Funding of Education, and Eileen Cooke of ALA kicked 

— things off; the librarians made the rounds, telling the grass-roots library story; and, at an evening 
reception, mingled with more legislators and library guests, among them Daniel Boorstin and Robert 


^ Wedgeworth. 

























LATE CLASSIFIED NOTICES 
CALL (312) 944-6780 


g late classified advertisements as space permits at the 


Beginning with this issue, American Libraries is acceptin 
O-percent discount for ALA members. The fol- 


end of "Page One." Rates are $10 per line (approx. 12-15 words), with a 1 
lowing rules apply: 1) All ads must be reserved by telephone (no collect calls accepted); 2) No late ads will be con- 

$ _ sidered prior to the 10th of the month preceding the month of publication, e.g., Jan. 10 for February's American Librar- 
oan ies; 3) Ads will be accepted purely on the basis of space available after late news is written, and American Libraries 

[ reserves the right to set the deadline as necessary or to cancel ads (and billing) superceded by major news; 4) Only ads 
4 for positions (wanted or available) and educational programs are eligible for this section; 5) Late classifieds are ac- 
= = eepted for the next published issue only. Regular and display classified services continue as described in the Classi- 


- fied Section. ; 
" ( 


REVIEWER, NONPRINT MATERIALS. Position in Chicago reviewing nonprint materials for the Booklist. 
Qualifications include ability to evaluate l6mm films, filmstrips, and other audiovisual material, 
and to write evaluative reviews of materials on the basis of the reviewer's knowledge of and 
amiliarity with audiovisual materials in school curricula and library collections. Advanced de- 
gree in library science or audiovisual education, and experience in the reviewing of audiovisual 
"^ materials. Starting salary $11,040, 1 mo. vacation, excellent benefits. Send sample review and 
resume to Americán Library Association, Attn.: Carl Swanson, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
An equal-opportunity employer. : 


. CHILDREN'S LITERATURE TOUR to Soviet Union (Moscow, Leningrad), Czechoslovakia (Prague), England 
(London), July 26-August 16. Seminars with authors, artists, film makers, puppeteers, led by Don- 
 ald B. Reynolds, Jr., Walden School (NYC) Librarian. Details from Betsy Palmedo, Humbert Travel 


| Service, 610 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10020. 


"^ NATIONAL COLLEGE OF BUSINESS, Rapid City, South Dakota, has new positions available: director (sal- des 
ry range $14,000-$16,000), public services librarian, technical services librarian, and medía spe- s 


cialist (salary ranges $10,000-$12,000). MLS minimum. Positions available immediately. Call Ms. ee 
"Janet Sibell, toll free, to receive full job descriptions: . 800-843-8892. y "IO 
i" : xm I 1 š EU : i ; UU e Sy : 
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date's subject area. Reference and biblio- 
prephic research form major segment of work 
oad. Required are an ALA-accredited MLS, 
subject background in literature or history, 
working knowledge of Latin and French, or 
German, and familiarity with auction records 
and current book market. Experience in book 
preservation and restoration desirable. Bene- 
fits include 22 working days' vacation per 
year, TIAA-CREF, full faculty rank, liberal 
fringe benefits, salary $10,000. Applications 
must be submitted by June 1, 1976. Apply to 
Robert Lee Caruthers, University of Louisville 
Library, Belknap Campus, Louisville, KY 
40208. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 





NEVADA. Interlibrary Loan/Bibliographer. 
Administer ILL and be responsible for evalua- 
tion and development of the university col- 
lection in assigned bibliographic areas. 
Liaison with students and faculty in those 
areas. ALA-accredited MLS required; subject 
| master's also desired. Minimum of 4 yrs.’ 
Professional academic library work, including 
2 yrs.’ ILL experience. Salary at Rank II which 
currently begins at $14,526 for 12-mo. con- 
tract. TIAA. Open July 1, 1976. Send resume 
to Harold H. J. Erickson, Dir., University of 
Nevada/Las Vegas, Library, Las Vegas, NV 
89154. An equal-opportunity affirmative-action 
employer. 





MICHIGAN. Archivist/Librarian for the Walter 
P, Reuther Library of Labor and Urban Affairs. 
Maintain reference library; develop and co- 
ordinate acquisitions; prepare bibliographies 
and finding aids; process and service archival 
collections; work with donors, labor unions, 
urban minority groups; assist researchers, 
staff, students; other related duties. MLS; 5 
yrs.’ library-archives or related experience. 
Foreign language desirable. Salary $14,535— 
$18,920, depending upon qualifications. Posi- 
tion available immediately. Apply to Philip P. 
Mason, Dir., Walter P. Reuther Library, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, MI 48202, Àn equal- 
opportunity employer. 





KENTUCKY. Assistant Curator, Photographic 
Archives—instructor rank. University Library. 
Beginning July 1, 1976. To work with a collec- 
tion of 600,000 photographs, photographic 
equipment, photography-related manuscripts, 
letters, and other documents. Responsibilities 
will include assisting in setting up cataloging 
procedures for the collection. Required are 
an ALA-accredited MLS and a background 
(BA. preferred) in photography or fine arts. 
Desirable are experience in cataloging still 
photographs or other visual materials; knowl- 
edge of computerized cataloging methods; 
and experience with museum or archives col- 
lections. The ability to work well with people 
is essential, Benefits include 22 working days' 
vacation per year, full faculty rank, TIAA- 
CREF, liberal fringe benefits, salary $9,000— 
$10,000. Apply to Robert Lee Caruthers, Uni- 
versity of Louisville Library, Belknap Campus, 
Louisville, KY 40208. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





MISSISSIPPI. Media specialist. Media center. 
Duties include part-time instruction in AV, 
operation of AV Utilization Lab, supervision 
of student workers, and operation of campus 
service equipment distribution and material 
preparation. Instructor rank. Master's degree 
with competency in graphics, photography, 
portable video, and a diplomatic character. 
Salary $11,000—$12,000 for 12 months. Stand- 
ard fringe benefits. Begin May 1976. Send re- 
Sume to Rush G. Miller, Dir., W. B. Roberts 
Library, Delta State University, Cleveland, MS 
38732. An equal-opportunity employer. 





NORTH CAROLINA. Systems, Planning, and 
Technical Services Librarian. To review, up- 
date, and integrate library routines and pro- 
cedures, including manual and automated 
processes. Plan work of cataloging and clas- 
Sification (LC); monitor effectiveness of OCLC 
network operations; serve as consultant to 
department heads and assist library director 
at all levels of administration. Minimum qual- 
ifications include master's degree in library 
Science from ALA-accredited school + addi- 
tional study. 5 yrs.' experience at management 
or supervisory level in large academic or Spe- 
cial library, Faculty rank and fringe benefits. 
Available July 1, 1976. Send resumes and per- 
Sonal references to Mrs. Tommie M. Young, 
Dir., Library Services, A & T State University, 
Greensboro, NC 27411. 








TEXAS. MULTIPLE POSITIONS. University of 
11,000 students has openings for Humanities 
Librarian (head of Humanities), Acquisitions 
Librarian (head of Acquisitions), and Assistant 
Serials Librarians. Available September 1. 
Minimum salary for department head posi- 
tions is $11,000 for 9 mos, with 6-wk. summer 
contract additional; for assistant, $10,000 be- 
ginning + summer contract. At least 2 yrs.' 
related experience required for department 
head positions, subject background required 
for humanities position with second master's 
desirable. Applicants for all positions must 
have MLS from an ALA-accredited school. 
Send resume to Alvin C. Cage, Dir. of Ls., 
Stephen F. Austin State University; Box 3055, 
SFA Station, Nacogdoches, TX 75961. 


———————Á—À—B—É—É— 


WASHINGTON. A private, independent liberal 
arts college located in southeastern Washing- 
ton is seeking a full-time cataloger. Respon- 
Sible for all cataloging, supervise 1 clerk- 
typist, plus student assistants. Master's de- 
gree from an ALA-accredited School, com- 
petency in at least 1 modern foreign language, 
experience desired but not necessary. Mini- 
mum salary $8,500, 1 mo. vacation, TIAA-CREF, 
college health plan. Professional staff of 5. 
Reclassification from Dewey to LC almost 
completed. Position open July 1, 1976, but will 
consider a later date up to September 1, 1976. 
Send credentials and a letter of application 
to Arley D. Jonish, Ln., Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, WA 99362. An equal-opportunity, affirm- 
ative-action employer. 
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INDIANA. Network Librarian. State-wide net- 
work. Salary $10,000—$12,000. Work with li- 
braries using OCLC, Union List of Serials, 
other network projects. Travel required and 
reimbursed, car essential. MLS, 1-3 yrs.’ ex- 
perience required, cataloging and automation 
background preferred. Health and life insur- 
ance benefits. Send resume to Barbara Evans 
Markuson, Indiana Cooperative Library Serv- 
Hw habla 1100 W. 42nd St., Indianapolis, 


A 


MINNESOTA. Program Officer. Work with di- 
rector and specialist committees to develop 
and carry out cooperative programs and com- 
munications for a federation of 9 public li- 
brary systems in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area. Exercise broad knowledge of library op- 
erations and management. MLS + 5 yrs.' ex- 
perience in public libraries. Salary range 
$15,000—$18,000 + benefits. Send resume and 
references by May 15 to Executive Director, 
Metropolitan Library Service Agency (MELSA), 
Room S-275, Griggs-Midway Bldg., St. Paul, 
MN 55104. 
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WISCONSIN. Two Library Science Assistant 
Professor positions. 1) To teach public library 
and automation courses. Experience in public 
library required. 2) To teach school media 
oriented courses, Experience in school media 
center required. Ph.D. in library science or 
ABD with commitment to degree completion. 
Apply to Eugenia Schmitz, Chrprsn., Dept. of 
Library Science, University of Wisconsin/ 
Oshkosh, Oshkosh, WI 54901. 


ee 


OHIO. TWO POSITIONS available summer/fall 
1976. 1 to teach school library/media center 
organization, and materials selection. 2nd to 
teach educational media and technology 
courses, Both require doctorate, or near, and 
school-media program experience, Salary 
$11,000 and up depending on qualifications. 
Apply to Fred Williams, Dept. of Library and 
Educational Media, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, OH 43403. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





MINNESOTA. Instructional development. Fac- 
ulty position to work with faculty and depart- 
ments in developing print and nonprint mate- 
rials utilizing a variety of delivery systems, 
providing formal classroom instruction in 
the use of library resources, and developing 
awareness and utilizations of library & AV ser- 
vices. Ph.D. in instr, tech. preferred. Minimum 
of master's in ed. media and/or lib, Sci., and 
experience and training in acquisition & pro- 
duction required. College teaching experience 
desirable. Minimum salary, with Ph.D., for 12 







mos., $17,400. Apply to D. M. Meinke, Dir., 
Instr. Resources, Moorhead State University, 
Moorhead, MN 56560. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





INDIANA. Assistant Professor for fall 1976. 
Teach courses in media resources, manage- 
ment of district media services, and organiza- 
tion of print and audiovisual media. Commit- 
ment to writing and research paramount. 
Earned doctorate in media sciences or library 
Science. Public School experience required. 
Base salary from $12,500—$15,000 for academic 
year. Send resume by June 1, 1976, to George 
P. Salen, Chrprsn., Search Committee, 112 
Education Bldg., Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, IN 47907. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Assistant professors (2), 
teaching and research, library and information 
Science. Earned doctorate required. Available 
September 1976. Backgrounds preferred: in- 
formation science, academic or public li- 
braries, organization of materials. Other com- 
petencies will be considered. Salary $12,000— 
$15,000 (10 mo. basis), depending on qualifica- 
tions. Send vitae to Mildred H. Downing, 
Chrprsn., Faculty Search Committee, Gradu- 
ate Department of Library Science, Villanova 
University, Villanova, PA 19085. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 





SOUTH CAROLINA. Director for rapidly devel- 
oping Chesterfield County (Public) Library 
System. Open July 1. Challenging position re- 
quiring creative, resq administrator. 
Headquarters located of Chesterfield; 
serves entire 1 En main library, 2 
branches, è Kmobile. Minimum re- 
quirements 5 ALA-accredited school 
+ 1yr. pro experience. Minimum salary 
$10,863. Good’fringe benefits. For application, 
contact Chesterfield County Library, Box 810, 
Chesterfield, SC 29709. 














MICHIGAN. Assistant to the director. Respon- 
sible for budget development and expenditure 
control, for personnel administration and bar- 
gaining unit contract administration, and for 
other management tasks assigned by the di- 
rector. Person must be able to function within 
the present organizational structure (public 
library and public schools are autonomous 
divisions administered by Kalamazoo Board 
of Education, but with common contract for 
each bargaining unit) and should have ability 
to handle fiscal and personnel responsibilities 
if public library is reestablished with inde- 
Pendent governance and financing, perhaps 
as a metropolitan library authority. Education 
and experience in both library and business 
fields desirable, Good working conditions and 
benefits. Starting salary $16,000—$19,000 de- 
pending on experience and preparation, Avail- 
able immediately. Deadline June 15, 1976. 
Contact Mark Crum, Dir., Kalamazoo Public 
Library, 315 S. Rose St., Kalamazoo, MI 49006. 
(616) 342-9837. 





MINNESOTA. Director for newly opened $1.2 
million municipal library serving growing com- 
munity of 14,000 situated in scenic Minnesota 
River valley, 60,000 vols.; expansion capacity 
to 120,000 vols.; 22,000 sq. ft; 6 FTE; $95,000 
annual budget. Minimum 3 yrs.' professional 
experience with at least 2 yrs.' administrative 
experience in public libraries, Accredited MLS 
required. Salary $12,000 up, depending on ex- 
perience. Send complete resume by June 1, 
1976, to City Manager Richard D, Salvati, Box 
355, New Ulm, MN 56073. An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 





INDIANA. Children's librarian. MLS. Depart- 
ment head. Public library experience with chil- 
dren required. Salary $8,734. Resume to 
Leonard B. Felkey, New Albany-Floyd County 
Public Library, 180 W, Spring St., New Albany, 
IN 47150. (812) 944-8464. 





WISCONSIN. Public Library Consultant Il. 
Salary range $1,430—$1,891 per mo. Profes- 
sional librarian with experience in continuing 
education. Must be eligible for Public Librar- 
ian Certification, Grade 1, State of Wisconsin. 
Open immediately. Contact Department of 
Public Instruction, Personnel Office, 126 Lang- 
don St., Madison, WI 53702. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. Regional Reference Librar- 
ian to improve reference service and develop 
interlibrary cooperation in multi-county area. 
Requires MLS, at least 2 yrs.' professional 
reference experience, and the ability to plan 
and direct, Starting salary $12,575—$13,864, 
depending upon experience. Available July 1. 
Apply to Mrs. M. G. Thompson, Dir., Florence 
Se Library, 319 S. Irby St., Florence, sc 












KANSAS, Library consultant. We are looking 
for an innovative MLS with strong communi- 
cation skills who can plan and conduct in- 
service training and workshop programs for 
our 17 member libraries. The consultant's 
position is nontraditional in the sense that it 
| also carries the responsibility for our blind 
. and physically handicapped program, as well 
as a small interlibrary cooperation project. 
| Ability to relate to librarians in small com- 
munities essential. Salary $10,000, depending 
on background and experience. Send com- 
plete resume to Lawrence Eaton, Dir., North- 
west Kansas Library System, Hoxie, KS 67740. 
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RESEARCH LIBRARY 


















WISCONSIN. Library Division Administrator. 
Position open now for head of major histori- 
cal agency library comprising outstanding 
collections in the field of North American his- 


- tory with over 565,000 bound vols. and pamph- 


lets, 300,000 government publications, 110,000 . 


reels of microfilm, and 315,000 sheet micro- 
| forms. Acquisitions budget $150,000 per year. 
- Division serves both as state historical library 
and special library for University of Wiscon- 
sin/Madison. Administrator supervises staff 
of 14 professional librarians, 10 paraprofes- 
sionals, 1 clerical -- part-time, and university 
student assistants. Responsible to director of 
State Historical Society for policy and pro- 
gram development and execution, to include 
budgeting, staff development and training, 
evaluating and implementing innovative tech- 
niques. Strong background of successful li- 
brary management required. Doctorate in 
American history combined with advanced de- 
gree in library science is preferred education. 
Unclassified civil service position with liberal 
benefits. Salary, $20,196—$28,272. Apply by 
May 15, 1976, to Director, State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, 816 State St., Madison, WI 
53706. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 
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STATE LIBRARY 





WYOMING. WANTED ALIVE. Jeremiah Johnson 
with MLS. (Jemima Johnsons welcome also.) 
Reward: the usual exorbitant Wyoming salary 
& benefits, beginning at $11,400. Distinguish- 
ing features: must have expertise in AV equip- 
ment & services, collection development, and 
general reference. Other areas complimentary 
to present staff will be considered. Persons 
| fitting this description should be reported to 
: EE J. Carter, State Library, Cheyenne, WY 
) 









SKA. Director, Nebraska Library Com- 
n. Positiorn-available immediately. Sal- 
000, depending on experi- 
from an ALA-accredited 
s under a state library 
bers appointed by the 
for statewide promo- 
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tion, development, and coordinati 




















of li 
programs and services, library fe the blind 
and Physically handicapped, Nebraska pub- 
lications clearinghouse. Administers and 
plans for use of federal funds under the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act. Obtain 
application from Connie Bottolfson, Box 
80045, Lincoln, NE 68508. 
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FOR SALE 





A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
from the fantasy & science fiction of Avram 
Davidson. Catalog on request. Tim Underwood, 
249 2nd. Ave., San Francisco, CA 94118. 
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TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 3,000 
books, 600 periodical vols. (some bound), 
hundreds of pamphlets. All excellent condi- 
tion, purchased since 1964. Bids accepted un- 
til May 15, 1976. Call 312/596-1616, or write for 
list and bid documents to TAPSA, 16161 Sun 
Tone Dr., South Holland, IL 60473. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
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OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supp ying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
ou Want lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 


a 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La- 
Grange, IL 60525. 


a — — 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


LL———————————— 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly.books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited, Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903. 


i e 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
nme; Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


e 


WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive “Want Lists” invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185. 


a a 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS: Catalog One (is ready) 
—Ward, Gorey, Dickens, Twain, et al. Catalog 
Two (in November)—books by Newbery and 
Caldecott winners. $1.50 each/$2 for both (re- 
fundable with purchase). Libraries get one is- 
sue free. GAMMAGE CUP, Box 19358A, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95819. 


———————————— 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 
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BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 


e 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 


Ő 


BACK ISSUES—any title, any date, any ques- 
tions, available from our stock, Way’s Maga- 
nsn Unlimited, Box AL-193, Seattle, WA 
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SEARCH SERVICES are one of our specialties 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and 


out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Box 352, 
White Plains, NY 10002. 





INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELL- 
ERS, INC., 101 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10003. 
We Buy: Would like to hear of periodical back- © 
files of scholarly significance, individual titles 
or entire collections, surplus to your present 
needs. We Sell: We carry one of the most 
comprehensive inventories of periodicals in 
all fields and languages and are a major sup- 
plier to academic libraries in all parts of the 
world. Call or write Mr. Becker. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


LA ———————————————— 


ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. k 


M 


BACK ISSUES—any title, any date, any ques- 
tions. Way's Magazines Unlimited, Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 


O — 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 
Send want lists. Magazine Center, Room 405, 
145 W. 29 St., New York, NY 10001. 


ee 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


LAA————————————————7 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


nS 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children's libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headings wiDewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 


ERNE 


TIRED of filing proofslips? LC cataloging with 
5 cumulative indexes: $3.75 per week, Marc 
Research, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


i à MÀ 


MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. Marc Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 
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SIXTEEN-DAY post-ALA tour of German li- 
braries leaves N.Y.C. and Chicago on July 23, 
1976. For complete details write to German 
Library Tour, Box 187, Bellport, NY 11713. 





WANTED TO BUY 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY book and 
pamphlet publications before 1951. A few titles 
include Ziegler Polar Expedition, Scenes from 
Every Land, Alaskan Glacier Studies, Australia 
and New Zealand, Round Earth on Flat Paper, 
etc. Detailed want list available—please price. 
Ron Pearson, 10620 Creekmere Dr., Dallas, TX 
75218. (214) 321-9717. 





COLOR PLATE BOOKS before 1865, Natural his- 
tory, views, atlases, etc. by Audubon, Gould, 
Ackermann Publications, etc. We will consider — 
incomplete books outwardly in bad condition 
—the plates being of main importance. J. N. 
Bartfield Books, Inc., 45 W. 57 St., New York, 
NY 10019; (212) PL 3-1830. 
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* The Gaylord Circulation 
Control System 


“Its Performance 


Is our Responsibility" 












































„SYRACUSE, NY 13201 e STOCKTON, CA 95208 


Libraries are our only business. 

When we install a circulation System, 
we take 100% responsibility for design, 
research and development, supply, 
installation, maintenance . . . 

Total performance. 


Who else takes that kind of start-to-finish, 
complete responsibility? 


GAYIORD 


QUALITY... INNOVATION... PRACTICAL LIBRARY EXPERIENCE 














Why do more 


people buy 


WORLD BOOR 
than an 


any other 
pramek maid EP 


24 
:It5 easy to use. 


Single alphabetical arrangement of topics gives students direct 
access to the information they seek. yr 


re y r is 
pet 
» 


‘Its easy to read. f: 


Vocabulary and sentence length are adjusted to the pe of 
article and to the most likely user. ^ 


‘It's easy to understand. - 


Major articles are written at the school level at which 
they are likely to be used. 


‘It’s designed to encourage 
independent learning. 


Volume 22 contains a complete index and over 200 Reading & Study 
Guides... as valuable to teachers in lesson planning as to students for 
their own independent learning. 


e T42. 
‘It’s easy to buy. 
World Book representatives are listed in the Yellow Pages 
throughout the country. 


World Boo 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
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13,583 SOURCES OF UP-TO-THE 
MINUTE INFORMATION 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Volume 1. NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF 

EDITION THE U.S. 1,417 pages. Alphabetical Index to 
Organization Names and Keywords. CIP: L.C. 
No. 76-4878. ISBN 0-8103-0127-X. $64.00. 


SNOLIVIDOSSV 
JO VIGJO IDA ON3 


For over 20 years, Gale's Encyclopedia of Associations has been popu- 
lar with librarians and researchers because it is one of the few reference 
tools completely in tune with the information explosion. In many 
fields, new ideas and techniques appear with such rapidity that data 
in books and periodicals are obsolete by the time they reach library 
shelves. EA solves the problem by telling you exactly whom to write, 
phone, or visit for the latest facts, figures, and opinions. 


The basic Volume 1 lists 13,583 active organizations in 17 major subject categories, such as trade, agriculture, 
law, education, religion, etc. Each entry provides all you need to know about the association—its official name, 
popular name or acronym, address, phone number, number of members, chief executive, committees, publi- 
cations, convention/meeting schedule, and much more. 


Volume 2. GEOGRAPHIC AND EXECUTIVE Volume 3. NEW ASSOCIATIONS AND PROJ- 
INDEX. 718 pages. CIP: L.C. No. 76-4878. ISBN ECTS. A periodical publication which supplements 
0-8103-0132-6. $45.00. information in Volume 1. Cumulatively indexed. 
Volume 2 is divided into two sections. The Geo- ISBN 0-8103-0130-X. Inter-edition subscription, with 
graphic Index lists in state and city order all the binder for new subscribers, $55.00. 


associations that are arranged in Volume 1 by sub- The periodical supplement service keeps you abreast 
ject. Included are addresses, phone numbers, and rus . E Sr i 

: Saba D ; PE ines of the information explosion. It provides, in the same 
names of executives. The Executive Index lists bv foina asd i Tul desea "deu d 
surname all the executives mentioned in Volume 1, CE ae VOUME SS AM Seer pone OF NEWY LOMME 
followed by their titles, names of their organizations, associations, W hich are of particular interest to re- 
complete addresses, and phone numbers. Each listing searchers, because new groups tend to be concerned 
in both sections gives the entry number of the more with new problems and new ideas not adequately 
detailed organization entry in Volume 1. covered elsewhere. 


Reviewers Have Had High Praise for EA: 


"The Encyclopedia of Associations has earned its Included in Choice’s “Opening Day Collection," 3rd 
reputation as a cornerstone of any sound general Edition. 


reference collection . . . In a word, EA is a basic “Highly re ded.” (Ameri Refer B 
reference tool. All libraries should have it.” (RQ, Ammual]97) hat UNIUS 


idu Aa “The only comprehensive source of detailed informa- 
“The work is still the most comprehensive directory tion on nonprofit American membership organiza- 
of associations in the U.S.” (Booklist, “Reference and tions of national scope." (Guide to Reference Books 
Subscription Books Reviews," Oct. 15, 1975) for School Media Centers, 1973) 


The Encyclopedia of Associations and all Gale books of a continuing nature are available on Standing Order. 
Complete catalog of Gale books sent on request. 


GALE RESEARCH CO. 


Book Tower » Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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EXE NU ET OE 


have a Bloody Mar y, 
ride a Bloody Omnibus, 
have a Bloody Good Time, 
eh, wot! 





E UL |t 
DOUBLE DECKER MNIBUS 
Vere da Ire eS, 











on wednesday july 21, quality books is providing this great touch of old england to transport you from the 
conrad hilton to our open house. 


you've shown us where you keep yours. . .now let us show you where we keep ours. refreshments will include 
bloody marys. 


GET YOUR FREE OMNIBUS TICKETS AT OUR BOOTH 


| CJLJALTT Y. BOOKS: ING. 
. CONRAD HILTON 
BOOTH 1701-1801 


Celebrate! 


BOOTHS 
2802-2804 
2901-2903 





NEW WILSON PUBLICATIONS ON DISPLAY 


BOOK REVIEW DIGEST: AUTHOR/TITLE INDEX, 1905-1974 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG, 13th Edition 
CURRENT BOOK REVIEW CITATIONS 
SHORT STORY INDEX, 1975 
CARL H. MILAM AND THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
DISCOVERING BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, 2nd Edition 
GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS, 5th Edition 
GUIDE TO ECOLOGY INFORMATION ORGANIZATIONS 
PEOPLE IN BOOKS, 1967-1971 
TELLING STORIES TO CHILDREN 
WHO WAS WHEN, 3rd Edition 
INDEX TO THE WILSON AUTHORS SERIES 
REFERENCE SHELF 

RIGHT TO PRIVACY 

THE ARAB WORLD 

RURAL AMERICA 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Publishers of Indexes and Reference 
Works for Libraries Since 1898 












1876-1976: Celebrating the 
Association's Centennial. 


Editor Arthur Plotnik 


Assistant Editors Barbara Jacobs 
Edith McCormick 

Mary Jane McKinven 
Elizabeth Pryse Mitchell 












Editorial Assistant John Wilkins 


Advertising—Advertising Promotion 
Manager, Alfreda A. Mendelsohn; Advertis- 
ing Traffic Coordinator, Leona Swiech. 


Advertising Representatives—East and 
Southeast: Erwi 


s est: Laure 
Inc., 200 Ontario S 
2 787-44 
















American Libraries is the official bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
Authors’ opinions are to be regarded as 
their own. Due to space limitations, letters 
ublished in "Commentary" are subject 
o editing. Editorial content of depart- 
ments and features, unless otherwise 
noted, is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff of American Libraries and is not to 
be construed as official ALA policy. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not 
constitute an endorsement by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, nor by the editors 
of this magazine. 


Published monthly except bimonthly 
Jul august by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron St. Chicago 60611. 
Second-class postage paid at Chicago, Ill. 
and additional mailing offices. Subscrip- 
tion pries is included in membership dues. 
Available on paid subscription to libraries 
»" ie per year. Single copies $2. Printed 
n U.S. 





















This publication is indexed in Readers' 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Education 
Index, Library Literature, Library & In- 
formation Science Abstracts, and Book 
Review Index. Microfilm editions available 
from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, MI 
48103. Out-of-print numbers from Johnson 
Reprint Corp., 111 5th Ave., NY 10003. 


Membership in ALA is open to individ- 
uals or organizations. For information and 
application, write Membership Services, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Hotline: For membership/ subscription / 
order problems, call (312) 944-2117, 


Current officers: Acting Chief Officer, 
Vice-President, President-Elect—Clara 
Jones, Detroit Public Library, 5201 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, MI 48202. Treasurer 
—Frank Sessa, Graduate School of Libra 
and Information Science University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 


Headquarters Staff 


Chicago: 50 East Huron St. Chicago, IL 
60611. 312 944-6780. Executive Director, 
Robert Wedgeworth; Deputy Executive Di- 
rector, Ruth R. Frame; Membership, Sub- 
scription, and Order Services, Robert Nel- 
son, manager, 


Washington Office: 110 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Suite 101, Washington, DC 20002. 
202 547-4440. Director, Eileen Cooke. 


Change of address: Please enclose re- 
cent mailing label or facsimile to Member- 
Ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. Allow a minimum of six 
weeks for correction. 


Copyright © 1976 American Library Asso- 
ciation. 
































All material in this journal subject to 
Copyright by ALA may be photocopied for 
the noncommercial purpose of educational 
or scientific advancement. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of unde- 
liverable copies on Form 3579 to Member- 
Ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 
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We have been called HOT'HO, HO-TOE', and 
HO'THO. We don't care! The important thing is that 
for more than 18 years, librarians have been calling us. 
One reason librarians call is the fine selection of 
thousands of reprints, remainders, and import titles at 
unusually low prices that we offer to libraries. 
Another reason is that our fast service and careful 
invoicing saves them time. 

If you haven’t called us recently, give us a chance. At 
least write for our catalog, it’s free! 


A Better Way To Buy Books 
A A A NE ROM DE m n e n ome 


victor hotho & co. 
P. O. Box 9738 Fort Worth, Texas 76107 


L3 O.K. I may call you later, but first send me 
a free catalog. 


Library 








Address. 





City 


Sae Carane ZIM ET R 


Librarian 
Bee a, ee, Se 
tlt ttt X EN UR m nw e o 


VIS victor hotho 4 CO. 


Call Collect 
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You are invited to help celebrate the 100th Anniversary 
of the American Library Association by participating 
in this Prepublication Offer of the Centennial Edition of 


= 168 articles—alphabetically arranged— 
covering all major aspects of the library 
profession ...more than 100 photo- 
graphs, drawings, and charts 


= More than 200 contributors from every 
state in the Union 

= Descriptive listings of 100 organizations 
with which ALA has association 

= Biographies and obituaries... prizes and 
awards... summaries of notable books 
since 1944 

...and including reports of activities in all 

50 states and Washington, D.C. 





















bí | (2.95. &j-- Ez 








432 pages 
(8BV2" x11" size) 


Robert Wedgeworth, Editor-in-Chief 
Warren Kuhn, Chairman of Advisers 


Three Important Feature Articles 
Included in the First Edition: 
















ALA at 100 Independent Learning Micrographics: An Eventful 
by Edward G. Holley, Past President of ALA and the Future Role Forty Years—What Next? 
and Dean of the School of Library Science of Public Libraries by Allen Veaner, Assistant Director of 








NS by Samuel B. Gould, Chancellor Emeritus, Libraries at Stanford University and 
In this liberally illustrated historical article, SUNY Editor-in-Chief of Microform Review 





at the University of North Carolina 












Dr. Holley looks back over the first one : ; à AY i 
hundred years of the American Library An examination of concepts of traditional a hire o. tne verserien ihi i di 
Association, discussing the people who and nontraditional education and discus- ag ice dp O esi its 
helped it grow, its accomplishments, its sion of the evolving role of the library in first enkindled their checker ora tye Sa 
failures, and its promise for the future. these concepts and processes: the library'S pj SIDGFLBNOKCTES IUE 
istory, and their troubled but hopeful 
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ALA Yearbook 


Acomprehensive 
on the people, 


To mark the Centennial Year of its service to the library 
community, the American Library Association proudly in- 
troduces the first in a series of library annuals, presenting 
in readable style the important news of the library world in 
the year preceding its date of publication. 

In short, lively articles—liberally complemented with 
illustrations—authorities in fields ranging from Academic 
Libraries to Young Adult Services give perspective on the 
people, the trends, the developments, and the issues in 
their areas of specialization. 

Included, in addition to the alphabetically ordered arti- 
cles, are special reports from state correspondents on 




















Price $25 


Save at 
Prepublication 
Price: 


Just $20 if ordered 


before July 18, 1976 






| Here's a sampling of the coverage of the ALA Yearbook: 
| 
| Academic Libraries 
| by Richard Johnson 
| Accreditation 


| by Russell Bidlack 


Independent 
Libraries 
by Lawrence Towner 


Library of Congress 


Recordings, Sound 
by William Forshaw 
Social Responsibility 
in Librarianship 


| Automation by Jean Tucker by E. J. Josey 
by Susan Martin | Library Press Standards 
| Buildings by Arthur Plotnik by Jerrold Orne 
| by Raymond M. Holt Personnel and Trustees 
! Children's Employment—Per- by Alice Ihrig 
| Library Services formance Appraisal Women in 


by Neal Kaske 
Public Libraries 

by C. Lamar Wallis 
Publishing, Book 

by John Dessauer 
Publishing, Magazine 
by Bill Katz 


{by Peggy Sullivan 
“Children’s Literature 
“by Zena Sutherland 
Continuing Profes- 
‘sional Education 

Dy Elizabeth Stone 


Librarianship 

by Anita Schiller 
Young Adult 
Library Services 
by Carol Starr 





report, inside and outside ALA, 
events, and programs of library vear 1975 


events, awards, and programs in their individual areas of 
influence. There are notices of appointments and person- 
nel changes and comparative information on the entire 
ALA organization—its activities, divisions, offices, round 
tables and affiliated groups. 

The ALA Yearbook is unlike any other library annual ever 
published. The Centennial Edition and its successors con- 
stitute an unparalleled reference and reading resource not 
only for the library professional but for any person or group 
that needs to know what's happening in library services. 
And the time to order your copy is now . . . while you can 
save 20% under the limited-time Prepublication Offer! 


Extra savings for purchasers of the 
First Edition of the new ALA Yearbook 


Libraries in ALA’s Standing Order categories A, C, and | 
will automatically receive this and subsequent editions of 
the Yearbook at the prepublication price. In addition, ALA 
is establishing a special Standing Order category for the 
ALA Yearbook only . . . for both individuals and institutions 
- - . allowing the same discount on pre-ordered copies. 

If you would like to participate in this new Standing 
Order plan, please check the appropriate box on the cou- 
pon or indicate your choice of this option by appending a 
note to your purchase order. 


(This special discount supersedes all others.) 


Order your copy of The ALA Yearbook now 
by completing and mailing the coupon below 


[ DEIRE Cr RAE ra E EE E 7 


To: Order Department, American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send me (our library or institution) — ^ ăć copy(ies) 
of the Centennial Edition of the new ALA Yearbook at the special 
Prepublication Discount of 20%. (Discounted price is $20 per 
copy.) 

Payment enclosed L] 





Bill us* 








Title (if institution order) 





Institution 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


City. State Zip_ 


[] Please enter me (our library or institution) in the special ALA | 
Yearbook Standing Order Plan, which provides a continuing 20% | 
discount on the regular price for orders shipped automatically at 

time of publication. | 
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The Gaylord Circulation 
Control System i 





"Its Performance 
is our Responsibility" 


_.. Gaylord 


Libraries are our only business. 

When we install a circulation system, 
we take 100% responsibility for design, 
research and development, supply, 
installation, maintenance . . . 

Total performance. 


Nobody else takes that kind of start-to-finish, 
complete responsibility. 
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CENTENNIAL ISSUE 
A National Profile of the American Librarian 


323 PROLOGUE: "Who We Were," by Edward G. Holley. 


327 “WHAT THE NUMBERS SAY: A Statistical Portrait of Librarians," by Michael 
Cooper. 


332  DEDICATION: To Allie Beth Martin. 


333 “WHO WE ARE”: Interviews. Meet twenty-nine 1976 librarians, no two alike, 


appearance): city, serials cataloging, military, | & R, medical, law, YA, prison, 
rare books, deaf, county, school media, children’s services, systems, 
congressional, frontier (school), special (art), education, technician, academic, 
pueblo, free-lance—plus two seeking employment, and four students. 


388 “SURVIVAL GUIDE to Off-Conference Hours in Chicago.” Nine pages of 
regenerative tips for conference-weary spirits, by Chicago journalist Les 
Bridges; with photos by Michael Abramson. 


403 “CELEBRATE! The ALA Centennial Conference: Selected Programs, 
Pleasures, and Reminders." 





306 PAGE ONE 320 COMMENTARY 
(WRAPAROUND, p. 410) 

311 IN THE NEWS 413 CLASSIFIEDS 

317 DATEBOOK 423 INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





Smith; Bobbie Barker, by Tod H. Hawks; Bob Palmer, by Dendalee McBee; (third row) 
Lindy Davis, by Paul McCarthy; Joan Hugo, by Burton C. Spoerl; Sher Rice, by Jeffrey 





Both these 


- treated for use 


a 
We salute the 

AMERICAN 

LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 
1876-1976 

Promoting Excellence in Library Service 
2o 


with detection systems. 





So why do we believe the book 


the left is more likely to be stolen 


Because the book on the 
right has been treated with a 
"Tattle-Tape"* book detection 
strip. 

It's no seeret there are 
other detection systems on the 
market besides ours. And 
some people might be tempted 
to think they're all the same. 

Wrong. 

One of the most important 
thingsina book detection System 
is to make sure people don't 
find out how it works. A book 
thief doesn't mind ripping 
something out of a book, if that 
will let him steal it. 

The big advantage of the 
“Tattle-Tape” system is virtual 
undetectability of treated 
books. The marker is out of sight. 

Another is that with our 
System, you can also treat 
magazines and other periodicals. 


And, since the “Tattle-Tape” 
system is full-circulating, 
patrons can re-enter and leave 
the library as they please 
once their books have been 
charged out. 

There are a lot of other 
differences between the 
“Tattle-Tape” Brand Book 
Detection System and our 
competitors’ systems. Before 
you commit yourself to an 
investment, we think you 
should know these important 
differences, 

Whatever your priorities 
are — whether better service 
for your patrons, using your 
budget to put new books on the 
shelves rather than replacing 
those stolen, or adding new 
technology (such as our new 3M 
Brand Inventory Control 
System) —a “Tattle-Tape” Book 
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Detection System can help you 
reach them faster. 

To learn more, write to 
3M Company, Detection Systems, 
3M Center, Bldg. 220-9E, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. ) 


Tettle-Tape. 
So you can run 
alending library. 
Instead of a 
stealing library. 


Library Systems 3m 


MICROFILM PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SM CENTER - SAINT PAUL MINNESQTA 55101 













FIRINGS REVERSED, STATE LIBRARIAN RESIGNS. On May 13, some five weeks after the Oklahoma State Person- 
nel Board had overruled his firings of two top officials, State Librarian Ralph H. Funk resigned from 
his approximately $21,000-a-year post, stating: "It is impossible to effectively operate a state agency 
when, with demonstrated need, it is impossible to terminate employees." Funk, Department of Libraries 
director since 1968, had fired Associate Directors Esther Mae Henke and Virginia L. Owens March 3 on 
allegations ranging from insubordination to incompetence. The two appealed to the State Personnel Board, 
and in an early-April hearing, troops of witnesses testified for each side. The Board favored the 20 
character witnesses who defended the associate directors. The State Library Board, which had supported 
Funk's actions in the firings, accepted his resignation “with regret," calling it "a great loss to the 
Department of Libraries and to the state." Harriet Barbour, associate director for governmental services, 
is acting director. 


POTOMAC CURRENTS: NEW TALENT AND A CALL FOR IDEAS AT LC; PRESIDENT NOMINATES FOUR FOR NCLIS. Librar- 
ian of Congress Daniel Boorstin has announced the appointment of publishing executive James Parton as 
assistant librarian for public education. Parton will head--and beef up--LC's publishing, media, and 
exhibits programs. Among his formidable credentials: bureau chief for Time, Life, and Fortune; founder 
of the American Heritage Publishing Co. and Horizon; and head of Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corp. (1970-73). ... Also at LC, Robert Hayden succeeds Stanley Kunitz as Consultant in Poetry. Hayden, 
black, and an outstanding teacher, was at Fisk University for over 20 years. His many prize-winning 
works include Angle of Ascent (1975) and Words in Mourning Time (1970). ... LC's new administration is 
seeking input on how to run the Library well. Librarians everywhere are invited to send ideas--both 
short and long-range--for improving services to John Y. Cole, chairperson, Task Force on Goals, Organi- 
zation, and Planning, LC, Washington, DC 20540. Deadline: August 15. Ideas can also be presented 
directly to LC staffers at ALA's Centennial Conference in July. ... Recent Presidential nominees to the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science are: Ralph A. Renick, vice president/news 
director, WTVJ-TV, Miami; Marian Pollensky Leith, acting state librarian, North Carolina; and Mildred 

E. Younger, volunteer worker and member of the board of directors, Los Angeles Library Assn. If con- 
firmed by the Senate, the appointees will fill vacancies created by the resignation of Harold Crotty 

and term expirations of William O. Baker and Leslie Dunlap. President Ford has also nominated Frederick 
H. Burkhardt for reappointment and is expected to redisignate Burkhardt as NCLIS chairperson. 


EXCLUSION OF GAY NEWSPAPER FROM LIBRARY DRAWS PROTEST. One of the newspaper subscriptions that Arizona 
State University Librarian Donald Koepp recently canceled in his budget trimming was The Advocate, a 
gay-oriented newspaper that Koepp maintained was of little value to curricular or research study. The 
move has drawn charges of discrimination from FOUNDERS (Committee to Form a Gay Campus Organization at 
ASU) and gentle protest from several professors who believe that the publication is useful. Koepp 

has offered to house current issues only if received as a gift; he is trying to arrange access to back 
issues through the Center for Research Libraries. "The broad problem raised by the issue," Koepp told 
AL, "ig whether a library is obligated to collect noncurricular materials of interest to campus and off- 
campus groups." Koepp said he was impressed by the media blitz of FOUNDERS director Greg Carmack, a 
student taking a course in minority interests and media communications. "A little clumsy," said Koepp, 
"but effective." 


A THREE-DIVISION SECRETARIAT has been developed for the ALA Public Library Assn., American Library Trus- 
tee Assn., and Reference and Adult Services Div., effective in June. Andrew Hansen, ALTA/RASD exec, has 
been chosen to head the new office, which will also have an associate executive secretary. 


THE ROBERT B. DOWNS AWARD is given for outstanding contribution to intellectual freedom in libraries. 
And the 1976 winner is--Eli M. Oboler, library director at Idaho State and long active on the IF front. 
He gets $500 and the much deserved honor. ... ALA's Judith Krug, director of the Office for Intellectual 
Freedom, has also been honored: the American Booksellers Association has named her the winner of the 
Irita Van Doren Award for her good work on behalf of books. ... And, while we're at it, the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America has awarded a coveted Silver Anvil to ALA's 1975 National Library Week Cam- 
paign, directed by ALA Public Information Officer Peggy Barber. 


CELEBS SPRING TO LIBRARY CAUSE. Some big names have blossomed on the New York library scene this spring. 
Governor Hugh Carey named TV commentator Edwin "Strictly Speaking" Newman to head a 24-member commission 
setting priorities for libraries across the state. Starring on the commission is actress and longtime 
library friend Gwen Verdon, with a supporting cast of lesser knowns including librarians, lay citizens, 
and a high school student. ... The New York Public Library benefited from two spring celebrity shows: 
first, a Paul Simon concert; second, a "Star-Spangled Gala" at the Met, one of the longest, most super- 
star-studded, and best-received galas in recent New York history.Highlight: Liz Taylor inveighing against 
the neglect of libraries! NYPL hopes to get as much as $100,000 from the gala for its Performing Arts 
Research Center. Simon's concert will net an estimated $40,000, to be split between the research and 
branch libraries, according to his wishes. The publicity will serve the libraries well if city and citi- 
zens do not lose sight of what good services cost. Simon's concert, for instance, would fund perhaps 


one or two positions for one year in the vast branch system. It's salve, but no salvation. 


- LATEST OF THE LATE CONFERENCE NOTICES. (See also p. 403). Julian Bond speaks on "Celebrating Ethnicity" 


for ACRL 7/19 at 2. ... Daniel Boorstin's "Life of the Mind" lecture, 7/22 at 4:30. ... Gwendolyn Brooks 
honors the ALA Centennial with a new poem 7/23 at the Inaugural Banquet ($15). ...(Continued on page 410.) 
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Some thoughts on 


ELECTRONIC LIBRARY SECURITY 
andthe M| © MKII FULL CIRCULATION System 


4 In the Past it has been shown that BY PASS Systems 
a 




























*are least expensive to buy 


* require that all library materials, whether charged out or 
not, be handled every time they leave the library 


* therefore, require manned inspection either at the 
circulation desk or at an inspection station 


* are most effective at loss reduction. 


While FULL CIRCULATION Systems 
* are most expensive . . . require extra equipment 
au. cannot be used to protect magnetic tapes (cassettes, 

cartridges; lecture, video or computer tapes) because 
activation-deactivation is magnetic and will scramble 
or erase tapes 

*do not require the handling of previously charged 
materials every time they leave the library 

* can, therefore, be unmanned and operated remotely 
from the circulation desk 


* are less effective at loss reduction . . . easier to tamper 
with. 


System changes all that 

* Cost-is much less than any other Full Circulation Sys- 
tem. Basically the same as the CHECKPOINT By Pass 
System, it requires no extra equipment and no change 
in present circulation procedures. 


* Magnetic tapes CAN be protected because activation- 
deactivation is not magnetic. 


* The small 2-5/8” x 3-3/16 pressure sensitive CHECK- 
label can protect everything in the collection from tiny 
Shakespeare plays and foreign language dictionaries 
(so easy to slip into a pocket) to a variety of non-print 
items including phonodiscs . . . and with NO FALSE 
ALARMS. 


3 However, the CHECKPOINT MK II Full Circulation 
a 


THE MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY 


424 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
Robert C, Reyborn, General Manager 26 June 1975 
Checkpoint Systems, Inc. 

110 E, Gloucester Pike 

Barrington, N. J, 08007 


Dear Mr, Rehborn: 


We have just completed our annual book inventory; the first one 
that includes the operation of our Checkpoint Mark II System for 
& full year. I think you will be interested in the results, 


Our book losses have been reduced by 97 per cent. 


* Loss reduction results are astoundingly 
good, as this letter from a CHECK- 
POINT MK II Full Circulation user will 


attest: —— 


ITS AS SIMPLE 
AS1,2,3 




















Since 1967 protecting 
public, academic and 
special library collections 
throughout the world 






We knew, of course, from our daily &ctivities that the situation 
had improved substantially, but were very pleased by the 
Statistical confirmation, 







Yours truly, 


CSR a 
F. E. Warner 
Librarian 
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most effective FULL CIRCU LATION or 
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CITY STATE oe ZIP 
H 2 a Fill in 110 E Gloucester Pike Highway 17 East 
By Pass Electronic Library Security System! this coupon TODAY and Barrington. New Jersey 08007 Cumberland, Ontario KOA 1S0 
Telephone: (609) 546-0100 Canada 
mail to CHECKPOI NT. Telex: 84-5396 Telephone: (613) 833-2203 





A member company of Logistic Industries Corp. (A.S.E.) 
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hk Text/Fiche. n. [tekst-fiys] 1. a new pub- 
lication form. 2. pictorial microfiche, in 
full color or black-and-white, accom- 
panied by a separate printed booklet. 3. 

a new kind of illustrated book. 


A new system of publishing that does for visual material what the 
long-playing record did for music: Text/Fiche 


A new system of publishing that makes available vast quantities of 
cultural and historic pictorial material that would be prohibitively 
expensive in book form: Text/Fiche 


The University of Chicago Press announces à new system of publishing to be 
handled by a new division of the Press: Text/Fiche Publication Division 


Text /Fiche Publication combines text and captions— Three types of readers can be used: 

printed economically on appropriate page size — with 1.) The ambient (stray light) single lens “pocket” 
illustrations — provided compactly, inexpensively reader, comparable to a portable transistor 

and often in full color on 4 x 6 film cards. radio. 2.) The electrical table-top reader which 


enlarges images on a screen about one foot square. 
3.) The table-top reader which can also project the 
image, for maximum enlargement, onto a surface 
such as a slide projection screen. 


No comparable illustrated book could be produced 
at the price this system makes possible. Text/Fiche 
can make use of full-color where books commonly 
must substitute black and white. 


Each fiche carries 84 images, assuring good image 
resolution and color density when enlarged by 


microfiche readers. Write for our brochure 





*Text/Fiche! 


Text/Fiche allows publication in full color of anything that should be shown in 
color; black-and-white no longer has to substitute when color is more appropriate. 


The Text/Fiche Publication Division of The University of Chicago Press will issue 


Text/Fiche Publication Division - 


its first list of publications in J uly. The following list will demonstrate the range of 


publication possibilities now open. 


PHILLIPS COLLECTION 
Compiled by Kevin Grogan. 
Foreword by Milton W. Brown 
A COLLECTION IN THE MAKING: WORKS 
FROM THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION 
419 pictures on 5 color fiche. Text: ix, 60 pp. 
$27.50 ISBN: 0-226-69538-7 


NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Edited by Peter Bermingham 
AMERICAN ART IN THE BARBIZON MOOD 
125 pictures on 2 color fiche. Text: 48 pp. 
Price to be announced ISBN: 0-226-69413-5 


INTERNATIONAL MUSEUM OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


at George Eastman House 
Edited by Robert A. Sobieszek 


BRITISH MASTERS OF THE ALBUMEN 

PRINT 

215 pictures on 3 color fiche. Text: 48 pp. 

Price tobe announced ISBN: 0-226-69171-3 
DUMBARTON OAKS COLLECTIONS 

Edited by Elizabeth P Benson 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 
83 pictures on 1 color fiche. Text: iv, 16 pp. 
$7.95 ISBN: 0-226-68981-6 


SUE ALLEN 


VICTORIAN BOOKBINDINGS: 

A PICTORIAL SURVEY. Revised Edition 
251 pictures on 3 color fiche. Text: v, 53 pp. 
$16.00 ISBN: 0-226-68787-2 


CHENEY COWLES MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
of the Eastern Washington State Historical Society 
CORNHUSK BAGS OF THE PLATEAU 
INDIANS 
335 pictures on 4 color fiche. Text: 32 pp. 
$25.00 ISBN: 0-226-68987-5 


JOHN WHITE 


POTTERY TECHNIQUES OF NATIVE 
NORTH AMERICA: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
TRADITIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

335 pictures on 4 color fiche, Text: 72 pp. 

Price tobe announced ISBN: 0-226-69815-7 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
Compiled by Ursula Schneider 
PERSEPOLIS AND ANCIENT IRAN 


82 pictures on 1 color fiche and 917 pictures 
on 11 b&w fiche. Text: viii, 49 pp. 


$25.00 ISBN: 0-226-69493-3 


-ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


THE BREASTED EXPEDITIONS TO EGYPT 
AND THE SUDAN: A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STUDY 

Volume 1: 485 pictures on 6 b&w fiche. 

Text: viii, 13 pp. 

$12.50 ISBN: 0-226-69471-2 

Volume 2: 571 pictures on 7 b&w fiche. 

Text: viii, 16 pp. 

$12.50 ISBN: 0-226-69472-0 


Also forthcoming: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Edited and with a Foreword by Lillian E. Miller, CHARLES 
FENDERICH: LITHOGRAPHER e MEMORIAL ART GALLERY OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN ART * ROCHESTER MUSEUM AND SCIENCE CENTER, THE 
IROQUOIS VILLAGE »* WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PERMANENT COLLECTION 


Additional Fall titles will be added to this list; another Text/Fiche list will be released in Spring 1977, 


University of Chicago Press - 5801 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 60637 
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Anopenletter |. 
to all College, University 
- Faculty and Administrators 


A no nonsense approach to 
library economics 


RECOGNIZE THIS 

Budgets are shrinking. The budgets required to run 
every library are faced with continual cutbacks. It's 
the old story. And because of your position, you are 
aware of this. The economics of running a library have 
become a number one priority. 


SPACE IS AT A PREMIUM 
Those of you with old buildings have been wrestling 
with cramped space for years. Those lucky enough to 
have new buildings know the demands already being 
made on that new space. It is almost impossible to 
keep up with that demand. 


VANDALISM IS GROWING 

Vandalism remains the kind of problem that afflicts 
old and new libraries. No library is immune and you 
know what we mean. Periodicals are easy fo tuck 


under your arm and walk out with. It's just that simple. 


It is possible, however, to change fo conditions which 
discourage vandalism. 


BINDING VS. MICROFILM 

University Microfilms represents the state-of-the-art 
in microfilming serial periodicals. When a periodical 
goes onto microfilm its chances of being vandalized 


are substantially diminished. Think about it for a min- 
ute. What use would a reel of microfilm be to anyone 
without the facilities with which to view it? Further, 
it does not get dog-eared. It takes up about six percent 
of the space required for bound periodicals. That 
leaves 94% more room. Could you find something to 
do with that space? And there are now over 6000 
periodicals listed in the University Microfilms 
Subscription Service. 


IT HAS BECOME A FACT 


When you store periodicals, yearly binding costs are, 
without question, more expensive than microfilm. 
And we can prove it with figures and facts about 
other modern updated library systems that hove 
listened to the story that University Microfilms wants 
to tell you. 


HERE'S HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 


We at University Microfilms feel we have a solution 
which will interest you and take the pinch off both your 
shelves and your budget. This solution allows an 
orderly annual transition of magazines to microfilm. 
You merely place the order and we take over the 
details of microfilming, mailing and advising on sys- 
tem installation. For a more detailed explanation of 
the services offered to your library system, write: 








We salute the 
AMERICAN 


LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 
1876-1976 
Promoting Excellence in Library Service 






Mr. Douglas Norman, Mor. 
of Serials Publishing 
University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 





See You 
At Our Booth 


XEROX 


Xerox? is a trademark of 
the Xerox Corporation 
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Headquarters in the Sky; 
Starr Fades from Library Horizon 


ALA Skyrise Plan Unveiled 
At Spring Board Meeting 


Tentative plans for a new home for 
the American Library Association—in a 
miniature version of Chicago's John 
Hancock high-rise building—were un- 
veiled at the ALA Executive Board's 
spring meeting, April 27, 28, and 29, At 
its summer meeting, the Board had dis- 
couraged a $150,000 proposal to reno- 
vate the 50 E. Huron building, and had 
charged the Space Needs Committee 
(chaired by Elizabeth F ast) to investi- 
gate other alternatives, 

On April 28, the committee presented 
a proposal for a highrise of some thirty- 
four stories to be built on ALA's parking 
lot (adjacent to the present headquar- 
ters); six floors of equipped office space 
would belong to the Association, and 
ALA's present buildings (50 E. Huron 
St., and the 716 N. Rush St. annex) and 
land would go to the developers (as yet 
undisclosed). Designed to include an- 
other twenty-eight floors for residential 
use, the proposed building would give 
ALA a potential of 195,000 square feet, 
compared with its present 38,000 square 
feet. As is presently planned, ALA 
would, at first, occupy three floors and 
receive rental income from the rest of 
its office space; and, as a “limited part- 
ner,” would receive a small percentage 
of the residential rental income. It is ex- 
pected that about 60 percent of the 
financing for the $23.2 million “Library 
. House” would come from the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, which has made $3 billion avail- 
able in low-cost loans for just such pro- 
jects. 

___ A comment by Past President Edward 

G. Holley, "It's time the Ford Adminis- 
tration did something for libraries," pre- 
ceded the unanimous agreement of the 
Board to "authorize the continued re- 
view, analysis, and negotiation concern- 
ing the project . . . to remain exploratory 
in nature . . ." The Board also voted that 
up to $20,000 from capital funds can be 
spent on these negotiations and studies. 

If the proposal is accepted by the Ex- 
ecutive Board at its July session, ground- 
breaking could begin as early as Novem- 
ber 1976. Occupancy, it is estimated, 
would be sometime in 1978. 

Among other actions the Board took 
at its spring meeting are the following: 

* Approved COPES's (Committee on 


JUNE 1976 


Program Evaluation and Support) rec- 
ommendation that the J. Morris Jones 
and Bailey K. Howard-World Book En- 
cyclopedia-ALA Goals Award be di- 
vided between American Libraries and 
the Association of College and Research 
Libraries (ACRL); AL was awarded 
$12,500 for a "prize competition to stim- 
ulate articles of outstanding value to li- 
brarianship" (announcements will ap- 
pear in the fall), and ACRL will use its 
$7,300 “to support and expedite the 
work of the Joint Committee (ACRL 
and the Association of Research Li- 
braries) on development of a statement 
on university library standards." In 
1977, Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, sponsor of the $25,000 ip 
Morris Jones award, will reduce the size 
of the grant to $10,000. 

* Supported the nomination of Yale 
Librarian Rutherford Rogers to the vice 
presidency of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations (IFLA), 
and appointed Exec. Dir. Robert Wedge- 
worth as ALA’s official voting delegate 
to IFLA. 

* Approved in principle the produc- 
tion of a 16mm color film on the First 
Amendment, to be cosponsored by the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee (IFC) 
and the Freedom to Read Committee of 
the Association of American Publishers 
(AAP), and authorized IFC and AAP to 
seek $12,000 for research, treatment, 
and script. 

* Approved the Library Education 
Division (LED) and the University of 
Pittsburgh's joint request to seek outside 
funding for a proposed 1977 institute on 
the role of the library science library in 
continuing education of professionals in 
service. 

e Endorsed a proposal from the ad 
hoc committee on the Status of Women 
in Librarianship to establish a standing 
Council Committee on the Status of 
Women in Librarianship. In accordance 
with ALA procedure, the Board then re- 
ferred this matter to the Committee on 
Organization (COO) and to Council for 
their consideration this summer. 

* Supported a proposed research 
study by the Public Library Association 
(PLA), "The Process of Standards De- 


- velopment for Community Library Ser- 


vice,” and authorized Exec. Dir. Wedge- 
worth to seek outside funding. 

e Accepted two reports from the ALA 
Staff Committee on Mediation, Arbitra- 





tion, and Inquiry (SCMAI), both of 
which will bé published in upcoming is- 
sues of AL. 

e Voted that the ALA President ap- 
point an ad hoc committee to stud 
Choice's management and finances and 
to report at the Board's fall meeting, or, 
at the latest, by Midwinter 1977. Since 
1964, ACRL has been responsible for 
administering and overseeing the edito- 
rial operation of Choice, a journal the 
division considers a major part of its pro- 
gram. Now, the new dues structure re- 
quiries ACRL to assume direct financial 
responsibility for the deficit-budget jour- 
nal, and the division is willing to do so. 
However, COPES has recommended 
that Choice be treated and managed as 
an Association journal (similar to Book- 
list and Library Technology Reports), 
not as a divisional journal (Top of the 
News and JOLA). 

* Heard a COPES recommendation 
that the ALA Office for Research (direc- 
tor, Barbara Slanker) be discontinued 
effective September 1, 1976, because 
OFR “has not contributed significantly 
toward the goals suggested by ACONDA 
and ANACONDA.” COPES suggested 
that $10,000 of OFR's $42,204 budget 
be allocated to ALA's standing Commit- 
tee on Research. However, Wedge- 
worth, in a staff meeting, stressed that 
COPES's spring recommendations were 
tentative, and that a great deal more 
consideration will be given to budgetary 
matters before the fisca] year begins and 
the final budget is approved in the fall, 

The Board also heard a report on the 
March 26 divisional meeting (see May 
AL, pp. 276-278), with mixed reactions. 
On one hand, Holley urged divisions not 
to ask ALA for another year of subsidy 
without a very clear idea of how they in- 
tended to use that year; NCLIS Execu- 
tive Director Al Trezza noted, however, 
that "we've got to consider, profession- 
ally, whether some divisions should con- 
tinue to exist" and emphasized that their 
survival was everyone's problem. —B.J. 


Leave of Absence Denied: 
Starr Resigns as SF Librarian 


Kevin Starr, the flamboyant, often 
controversial city librarian of San Fran- 
cisco, has resigned effective July 1 fol- 
lowing the Library Commission’s denial 
of his request for a twelve-month leave 
of absence to complete the second vol- 
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In The News 


ume of his book, Americans and the 
Californian Dream. For the book project, 
Starr has received grants totaling $20,- 
000 from the Guggenheim Foundation 
and the Huntington Library. 

In a letter dated March 30 to Mayor 
Moscone and the Commission, Starr re- 
quested the leave, stating that "my ab- 
sence will involve no break in the con- 
tinuity of management." The letter drew 
fire from San Francisco Chronicle col- 
umnist Herb Caen, and both the Friends 
of the Library and the Library Guild 
submitted separate statements to the 












Commission, asking that Starr's request 
be denied. 

In an interview with AL, Starr said 
that he was "disappointed" by the Com- 
mission's decision, but that he “had no 
choice.” Starr has completed his research 
on the post-1915 period of Californian 
history, but held that it would be im- 
possible to do the book while on the job. 

“I feel that librarians, like anyone 
need times of intellectual refur- 
he said. “Look, they've 


else, 
bishment,” 


worked so hard in universities for fac- 
ulty status. At the highest levels of li- 


Sony's MOBILAB... 
the first mobile language lab. 


With Sony's MOBILAB, languages can be taught in any room, under 
a tree, even sur la plage. And MOBILAB can go from schoo! to school 









for maximum utilization with min 
It's about the same reasona 


imum equipment cost. 
ble price as a wireless installation, 


but without that poor wireless sound that has teachers everywhere 





crying "oncle!" 


On the other hand, fixed labs do have good sound, true. But 







the cost? Gott 1m himmel! 


MOBILAB gives you the qua 


much lower cost. 


lity sound of a fixed lab but at a 


But no other system, fixed or wireless, offers as much operat 
ing ease and teaching flexibility: all three teaching levels plus inde- 
pendent study (the students can take the player / recorders with 





them). 


Each of the compact MOBILAB cabinets includes console, 
teacher player / recorder, 10 student player / recorders, and headsets 
for all. Two or more MOBILAB units can be quickly, easily coupled to 






instruct any number of students. 


‘Un sistema maravilloso de lengua!” can now be very clearly 
enunciated, anywhere, with the portable MOBILAB. 

Write to Sony Corporation of America, Information Center, 
Dept. 249-E, Box 1594, Trenton, N. J. 08607. 










ey Sea: 


Quality Learning Systems. 
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brarianship there should be a concern 
for what's inside the book.” He decried 
what he called “a division between 
bookmakers and book managers .... 
the rising tide of technocratic barbar- 
ism." 

Looking back on his three years as 
city librarian, Starr, who calls the SFPL 
post "the toughest library assignment in 
the country," said that he “helped make 
the library a political force," citing sub- 
stantial public relations gains. Staff re- 
action to Starr's administrative effective- 
ness, however, has varied greatly. 

An appointee of former mayor Joseph 
Alioto, Starr praised the present ad- 
ministration as “pro-library.” In a finan- 
cially beleaguered San Francisco, the 
library was one of four city departments 
ranted an increase (six percent) in its 
1975-76 budget. 

Would Starr return to the libra 
world someday? “Certainly,” he said. 
“This is my profession—I chose it. Its 
the highest calling in the world—the ad- 
vancement and integration of informa- 
tion." 

At present, the Library Commission 
has launched its search for candidates 
for the $35,000 position. Five of the 
seven commissioners are new appointees 
to the board; their first meeting was to 
accept Starr's resignation. —M J.M 


Copyright: Late Scuffle 
Over "Systematic" 


As the lengthy markup of the copy- 
right revision bill (S. 22) continued in 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Admin- 
istration of Justice, members briefly re- 
turned to Section 108, the section on li- 
brary photocopying, to tie up a few loose 
ends. To the amazement of observers at 
the April 28 session, Rep. Robert Drinan 
(D-Mass.) suggested that the word 
"systematic" in the amended Subsection 
108(g) (2) be deleted. 

Drinan had been hearing from pub- 
lishers and authors who felt that librar- 
ians now had two defenses—an amend- 
ment clause added by the subcommittee 
on April 7 (see below), and the limiting 
of the prohibition against multiple copy- 
ing to "systematic" reproduction. 

Subcommittee Chairman Robert Kas- 
tenmeier (D-Wis.) demurred on Drin- 
an's proposal To delete "systematic" 
now, he argued, would leave librarians 
far less protected than they were before 
the section was amended. Rep. George 
Danielson (D-Calif.) said that he had 
never understood what "systematic" 
meant and was inclined to drop it; or, if 
it was retained, the subcommittee's re- 
port should certainly contain a definition 
of the word. Sensing the opposition of 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


That's when the American Library 
Association was established. 

Librarians then, as now, found 
Encyclopaedia Britannica a rich source 
of information. It helped thoughtful 


Americans keep up with national affairs, 


as well as the history, science and arts of 
the world. 


Over the next 100 years, the informa- 


tion explosion will continue, making 
immediate access to our accumulated 


we 
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knowledge all the more vital. 

As long as there is information, 
libraries are the place where it will be 
kept. And as long as there is a need to 
know, librarians will be the people who 
give us access to the facts. 

At Britannica, we've seen the dawning 
of every educational innovation since 
America was a crown colony But none 
more auspicious than the contributions 
made by America's librarians — and the 





THE YEAR? 1876. 


Association which speaks for them. 
Educational challenges will multiply 
during the next century. And Britannica 
will be on hand to help you meet them 

(It's the oldest continuously published 
reference work in the English language 
We'll never stop working on new ways 
to collect, relate and share information 
Because you'll never outgrow your need 
for facts. 
That's the Britannica Spirit of '76 


= Be i ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1, Dept. AL. 








One source. One supplier. 


A total Academic 


Baker & Taylor. 
The one logical choice. 


As the demands on your staff and 
budget grow, the more you need 
complete, professional and economic 
service from your book dealer. To 
meet this need, our Academic Library 
Service offers you specially designed 
and proven programs that supply ex- 
actly the books you need, when you 
need them. With liberal discounts, 
personal service and the time-saving 
convenience and accuracy of one 
order/one invoice. 


One source for all your books. 
From scholarly reprints to best sellers; 
the latest sci/tech materials to the 
classics. All from one supplier. Our 
inventory of university press publica- 
tions, for example, is the largest in 
the country. So is our distribution 
capability: five regional locations 
across the U.S., stocking over 
40,000,000 books. In other words, an 
order placed with us is an order filled 
completely and quickly. With a mini- 
mum of paperwork. 


Professionals serving 
professionals. 

At Baker & Taylor, our entire service 
is managed by our team of academic 
library professionals. Librarians, sub- 
ject specialists and bookpeople. They 
provide the input, the research, the 
working know-how to keep your col- 
lection on-target with your estab- 
lished needs and current develop- 
ments. They also work closely with 
our marketing people to constantly 
monitor your account and orders. 

In your library, our Baker & Taylor 
academic representatives will work 
with you to initiate orders and oversee 
the smooth operation of your ac- 
count. They'll use their training in 
library procedures to help you stretch 
your budget and meet all your service 
requirements. Often, it's like having 
an extra person on your staff. And 
since every service is free, it's at no 
added expense to you. 





Selection aids for your library. 

In addition to personal service, we 
also provide information that you 
need on the growing number of new 
books of interest to your academic 
library. Including Directions, the 
monthly bibliographic journal that 
regularly lists and annotates over 
3,000 new titles; Academic Report, a 
quarterly up-date on the Continuation 
Service, and featuring information on 
university presses, new services, and 
Baker & Taylor people who serve you. 


CATALOGING A 
ANCESSING RORA, 





BAT THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANIES 


The Education Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
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Library service. 


Baker & Taylor 
Academic Library Services. 


Regular Order Service. Fast, com- 
plete, single supplier attention and 
care in fulfilling a// of your orders. 
Cataloging and Book Processing. 
Quality service, quality materials. In- 
cluding book pocket, card, spine 
label, Mylar jacket, and a complete set 
of cataloging cards—produced from 
our database of over 650,000 records 
as supplied on MARC tapes. 
Approval Program. We search and 
review forthcoming and new books. 
If a title matches your collection pro- 
file, it's sent to you. You decide, with 
the book in hand. An alternate plan, 
Current Awareness Service, provides 
Notification Slips to alert you to books 
of interest in specific subject areas. 
Continuation Service. To help you 
keep up with the world of serials. An 
open-ended program, designed and 
administered by a staff of experienced 
serials librarians. 

Automated Buying. BATAB, a sophis- 
ticated acquisitions system, designed 
to save hours of detailed listing, Or- 
dering, and tabulating. 


Complete information available. 
We would be happy to send you our 
Academic Library Services Brochure, 
that describes each of our services. 
Simply return the coupon at your 
earliest convenience. 


Academic Library Services 

The Baker & Taylor Companies 

1515 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 

I would like more information about your 

services for academic libraries. 

o Please send me your Academic 
Library Services brochure. 

o I would like a representative to call. 





Name 
Title 

College 
Address i 


State Zip 


In the News 


the subcommittee, Drinan withdrew his 
suggestion, adding, “I don't want all 
those people writing to us again." 

This incredible episode refers to Sec- 
tion 108(g)(2), given below with the 
April 7 amendment italicized. It would 
prohibit cases where a library or archives 
or its employee: 


“(2) engages in the systematic reproduc- 
tion or distribution of single or multiple 
copies or phonorecords of material described 
in subsection (d); provided that nothing in 
this clause prevents a library or archives 
from participating in interlibrary arrange- 
ments that do not have, as their purpose or 
effect, that the library or archives receiving 
such copies or phonorecords for distribution 
does so in such aggregate quantities as to 
substitute for a subscription to or purchase 
of such work.” 


The subcommittee staff added the 
new language to show that the subsec- 
tion is not intended to bring interlibrary 
loan photocopying to a halt. Whether or 
not the amendment represents more than 
a very limited victory for libraries will 
depend largely upon the language of the 
subcommittee’s re ort, language which 
supports and ai ios the statute. The 
National Commission on New Tech- 
nological Uses of Copyrighted Works 
(CONTU) has offered to mediate the de- 
velopment of this report language, an 
offer which has been welcomed by Kas- 
tenmeier. It is expected that the full 
Commission will be meeting to work on 
the problem in the near future. 


New Cultural “Challenge” 
Grants Could Aid Urban 
Libraries 


Needy urban libraries may be eligible 
for federal assistance under a new “chal- 
lenge grant” program for cultural insti- 
tutions, part of the Arts, Humanities, 
and Cultural Affairs Act (HR 12838). 
The Act passed the House by a vote of 
279 to 59 on April 26. 

Designed to help needy cultural in- 
stitutions broaden their base of support 
and increase their funding levels, the 
challenge grant program requires that 
every federal dollar spent must be 
matched by three nonfederal dollars. 
Fifteen million is authorized for FY 
1977, twenty million for 1978, and such 
sums as may be necessary for the suc- 
ceeding two years. 

In a speech supporting the bill, Rep. 
Bill Ford (D-Mich.) called attention to 
the problems of major public libraries in 
such cities as Detroit and New York. 
He is concerned that “the acquisitions 
budget of the Detroit Public Library 
has been cut from $1 million to only 
$382,000,” and that “once allowed to 
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deteriorate markedly, a cultural institu- 
tion such as a library quickly becomes a 
second-rate institution.” 

The Senate is expected to act on its 
version of the Arts and Humanities ex- 
tension early in May. 


House Closes 


LSCA Funds Gap 


Transition quarter funding for LSCA 
I and III was included in the second 
supplemental appropriations bill for FY 
1976 (HR 13172). The bill passed the 
House by a vote of 352-35 on April 13. 


The $12,937,000 earmarked for LSCA 
would give each state about one quarter 
of its FY 1976 allotment to cover the 
“transition quarter,” the three-month 
period between the end of FY 1976 and 
the beginning of FY 1977 caused by 
the shift to an October 1-September 30 
federal fiscal year. (See Dec, ’75 AL, 
p. 634). 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee ordered their version of the bill, in- 
cluding the LSCA funding, favorably 
reported on May 5, with floor action 
expected shortly thereafter, 

—ALA Washington Office. 











—remember Moore-Cottrell. 


economically and efficiently. 


acquainted. 


EAST: 

21 Henderson Drive 

West Caldwell, N.J. 07006 

(201) 227-5100 

M. Richard Parisi, V.P. Marketing 


WEST: 

416 North Glendale Avenue 
Glendale, California 91206 
(213) 240-4151 

Fred Roessler, Manager 
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NORTH COHOCTON, NEW YORK 14868 





Congratulations, 
ALA on your 
first 100 years. 


From the subscription agency that’s 
been serving libraries for 107 years. 


As you celebrate 100 successful years of 
developing and expanding one of our society’s 
most vital institutions—and look forward to 
more progress in your second hundred years 


We're the full service subscription agency that 
has been with you every step of the way... 
helping libraries keep up with the complex 
task of handling periodical subscriptions 


Librarians, don't miss our booth in the main 
: exhibit hall. Drop by and let's get better 


IF YOU NEED HELP NOW, CALL OR WRITE 
ONE OF OUR OFFICES IN YOUR REGION. 


MIDWEST: 

1720 Chesterfield Drive 
Arlington Heights, III. 60005 
(312) 439-4890 

Pete Alford, Manager 


CANADA: 

40 Continental Place 
Scarborough. Ontario 
(416) 292-2281 
Thomas R. Spence, Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCIES, INC. 


TELEPHONE (716) 534-5221 CABLE: MOCOSUBA 
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gm LIBRARY SERVICES DIVISION 

1301 Cliff Road, Burnsville MN 55337 

Yes! Please send me full information and free samples of your Dewey/ 
Sears catalog cards, 


Mr. Mrs. 
Ms. Miss. 
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Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Michele Heinz 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


June 


1-8: Children's Books in Mexico, Mexico. 
Spons., U. Okla./ SLS, Norman. 1-2 hrs. 
cred.; $20—40. Understanding of Mexican- 
oriented children's lit. by immersion in 
Latin culture. Intnl. Training Programs, 
UO, 1700 Asp, Norman 73069 
(405-325-1751 ): 


6-18: Mediating the Curriculum, Emporia 
Kansas State Col./SLS & Cont. Ed. Office, 
Emporia. 3 hr. cred.; $66 tuit., $25 matls. 
fee. Housing avail. For Ins. & teachers 
working with h.s. students: survey Irng. 
matls.; develop. media produc. skills; 

coord. in l. service progs.; orig. spec. media 
services. M. Printz, Ln., Topeka W. H.S., 
2001 Fairlawn Rd., Topeka 66604 
(913-272-1643 ). 


7-July 9: Media for Handicapped Readers 
(see May 7-8, 21-22, June 4 in May 
issue, p. 240). 


9-12: Christian Librarians Fellowship 
Annual Conf., Washington Bible Col., 
Lanham, Md. W. Abernathy, Columbia 
Bible Col., Box 3122, Columbia, SC 29208. 


10-11: Conference on Bibliographic 
Instruction in Academic Libraries, 
Manhattanville Col, Purchase, N.Y. 
Cospons., METRO. S. Koren, Dir., L. 
Internship Prog., MC, Purchase 10577. 


12-13: Continuing Education Courses, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. Spons., 
Med. LA. 24 full-day courses offered in 
conj. with MLA Annual Meeting. Topics 
from inter.-l, loan, preserv. of matls., 
decision making, to specialized med. Inship. 
concerns. MLA, 919 N. Michigan, Chgo. 
60611 ( 312-266-2456). 


12-17: Medical LA Annual Conf., Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis. MLA, Suite 3208, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chgo. 60611. 


13-16: Video Systems Expo. and Conf. 

( Visdec 76), McCormick Pl., Chgo. Spons., 
Consumer Electronics Group of Electronic 
Indus. Assn., Video Systems Subdiv. 
Includes oppor. to preview new titles in 
Video Library. Visdec 76, 11th floor, 331 
Madison Ave., NYC 10017. 


14-15: Developing and Marketing 
Successful Seminars and Conferences, 
Sheraton Carlton Hotel, Washington (see 
May 10-11 in May issue). 

14-18: Lindenwood College Children's 
Literature] Media C. onferences, Lindenwood 
Col., St. Charles, Mo. Credit variable. 

J. Hood, LC, St. Charles 63301. 


14-18: 5th Annual M. ay Massee Workshop 
in Children's Literature, Emporia Kans. St. 
Col./SLS, Emporia, S. Reed, EKSC/SLS, 
Emporia 66801 (316-343-1200). 


14-18: Maps and the Media Center, S. Ore. 
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St. Col./DLS, Ashland. 9 hr. cred. J. 
Purcell, SOSC/ DLS, Ashland 975920. 


14-18: Teaching Library Skills to Children, 
S. Ore. St. Col./ DLS, Ashland. 2 hr. cred. 
J. Purcell, SOSC/ DLS, Ashland 97520, 


14-18: The Media Program in the 
Elementary School, U, Iowa/SLS, Iowa 
City. 1 hr. cred.; $30 tuit. fee. Design, 
consultation, info. and admin. functions 
through in-sery, exper. for elem. sch. Ins. E. 
Bloesch, UI/SLS, 3087 L., Iowa City 52242, 


14—25: The Library-College, U, Okla./SLS 
Norman. 2 hr. cred.; $40, Philosophy and 
practical uses, UO, Off-Campus Classes, 
1700 Asp, Norman 73069 (405-325-5101 5 


14-25: Storytelling and Creative Dramatics, 
Purdue U./Dept. of Ed., W., Lafayette, Ind. 
2-3 hr. cred.; $27 per cred. hr., Ind. res.; 
$54 per cred. hr., others. Basic techniques, 
creative goals. J. May, 119 Ed. Bldg., PU, 
W. Lafayette 47907 ( 317-749-2902). 








MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 







Chicago July 18-24, 1976 
Detroit June 19-25, 1977 
ALA Midwinter 

Washington Jan. 30—Feb. 5, 1977 
Chicago Jan. 22-28, 1978 






Executive Board 
Fall Meeting Oct. 25-29, 1976 


National Library Week 
April 17-23, 1977 

Children's Book Week 

November 8-14, 1976 








14-July 2: Library Outreach, U. Okla./ SLS, 
Norman. 2 hr. cred.; $40. Concepts and 
applic. UO, Off-Campus Classes, 1700 Asp, 
Norman 73069 ( 405-325-5101 ). 


14-July 2: Books and Material for Children, 
U. Okla./SLS, Norman. 3 hr. cred.; $60. 
The place of children's lit. in School & p.l. 
colls..UO, Off-Campus Classes, 1700 Asp, 
Norman 73069 ( 405-325-5101 ). 


14-July 9: Annual Institute for Archival 
Studies, U. Denver/ Dept. of History. Up to 
5 quarter hrs, cred.; $315, Theory, 
principles, applied methodology for 
primary doc. resources and related ms. 
matls. D. Renze, UD/ DH, 424 MRB, 
Denver 80210. 


15-July 15: Library Technical Services, 
U. Okla./SLS, Norman. 2 hr. cred.; $40, 
Acquis. processing, handling, serials control 
and circulation, UO, Off-Campus Classes, 
1700 Asp, Norman 73069 (405-325-5101). 


18-19: The Librarian as a Change Agent 
and Innovator, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Spons., Midwest Health Sci. L. Network. 
$90. Apply by May 20. Prog. planning 
methods, needs assessment, group 
dynamics, conflict resolution. MHSLN/ John 
Crerar L., 35 W. 33rd St., Chicago 60616. 


» 


18-19: Science Fiction Research Assn. 
Annual Conf., Dept. of Eng., Col. of Arts 

& Sciences, U. Montana, Missoula, Cred. 
available; $20 fee (SFRA mem. dues of $15 
not incl.). Lect. & disc. by major SF writers; 
Schol. papers. Prof, M. McClintock, 
UM/DE, Missoula 59801. 


20-22: Church & Synagogue LA Annual 
Conf., International House, Philadelphia, 
CSLA, Box 1130, Bryn Mawr, PA 19010. 


20-23: American Assn. of Law Libraries, 
Sheraton Boston Hotel, Boston. 


21-25: Information Retrieval and Dynamic 
Library Processing, Cornell U./Cont. 
Educ., Ithaca, N.Y. $150 tuit. fee. Auto. 
indexing and document analysis, auto. 
thesaurus const., file organ., search 
methodology, interactive info. retrieval, 
future 1. organ. for mech. processing. R. 
Lance, Carpenter Hall, CU/CE, Ithaca 
14853 ( 607-256-4326), 


21-25: Int. Seminar on Indexing, Warsaw, 
Poland. Spons., Natl. Fed. of Abstracting & 
Indexing Svcs. & UNESCO. Stipends from 
UNESCO ayail. to applic. from developing 
countries. Intro. course esp. intended to 
train people from developing countries 
wishing to dev. sophis. info. systems with 
prac. exp.; also for educators organizing 
sim. course. NFAIS, 3401 Market St., 
Philadelphia 19104 (215-349-8495 ). 


21-25: Lindenwood College Children's 
Literature] Media Conferences (see June 
14-18). 


21-25: American Theological LA Annual 
Conf., Calvin Theological Sem., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Rev. E. R. W. Schultz, U. 
Ln., Wilfrid Laurier U., Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada N2L 3C5. 


21-July 2: Institute on the Library and the 
Political Process, Catholic U./DLS., 
Washington, D.C. 3 hr. cred., $230. Open 
to qual. practicing Ins. and grad. 1. 
students. Analysis of governmental 
processes affecting ls.; techniq. of 1. 
legislation. CU/DLS, Washington 20064 
(202-635-5085). 

21-Aug. 6: Bibliotherapy (see May 7-8, 
21-22, June 4 in May issue, p. 240). 


22-24: National Ed. Assn. Annual Conf., 
Conv. Ctr., Miami Beach. 


22-25: In-Service Training, Easthampstead 
Park, Wokingham, Berkshire, U.K. Spons., 
London and Home Counties Br., L. Assn. 
Inc. residential fee, $90. Planning, 
implementation, assessment of in-service 
progs. How knowledge, skills, attitudes may 
be improved through syst. training. D. 
Baynes, 61, Crossways, Crawley, W. Sussex. 


22-Aug. 14: Copyright and the Library, U. 
Pittsburgh/GSLIS, Pittsburgh. Effect of 
copyright on acquis., processing, 
disseminating info.; legal and econ. implic. 
of public. Director of Admissions, 
UP/GSLIS, Pittsburgh 15260. 


23-24: ICSU/AB Symposium: Information 
Demand and Supply for the 1 980s, Natl. 
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If you look to Demco 





only for Library Supplies, look again... 


Demco's Boo 


e save you selection and ordering time. € give you consi 


e provide you with money- saving discounts. 


Would you like to receive fast initial 
shipments, high discounts, complete 
quality processing for only 69c, and free 
delivery on 251 books or more? Send your 
next book order to Demco and join the 
thousands of school librarians around the 
country who are now using the Demco 
Books and Media program. 

Itis a program designed to provide you 
with the latest and best K-12 titles, 
and consistent , dependable service ata 
reasonable cost. 

To help you with your book and media 
title selections, comprehensive catalogs 
are available featuring over 65,000 trade 
and technical titles, paperback titles, 
Perma-Bound titles (hardcover paperbacks), 
and AV materials (from over 100 top 
producers). 


These catalogs are organized for fast 
ordering by Dewey Decimal Classifications 
(subject organized) and alphabetical 
by title. 

If you don't have this new catalog, 
write today for your free copy. And next 
time you order books and media, give us 
a try. See if you don't agree with the 
thousands of librarians who now look 
to Demco for their library supplies... and 
books and media. 


See us at ALA and play our new 
computer game, ^Select a Title and 
Win with Demco." 


Booths 1302-04-06 and 1405-07-09. 


DEMCO 


ks and Media program can: 


stent, dependable service. 










Please send me your comprehensive Books 
and Media Catalog 
O Elementary 
| also need a copy of your Library 
Supplies Catalog. 

Mail to: Dept. L46, Demco Educational Corp. 
Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701. 





CJ Secondary 
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AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
1876-1976 
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Books and Media for Young America, Demco Educational Corp., Madison, Wis., Fresno, Cal., Book Division, Paramus, N.J. 


Datebook t 
Acad. of Sciences Aud., 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D.C. Problems in 
anticipating info. needs in post-industrial 
era for developed & developing nations. 
Council of Scientific Unions/ Abstracting 
Board, 17 Rue Mirabeau, 75016-Paris. 


24-26: Management Concepts for 
Librarians, Wash. U., St. Louis, Mo. Spons., 
Wash. U. Ls.; G.S. Bus. Admin.; Sch. of 
Cont. Ed. $125 fee. Functions of mgmt.: 
planning, organizing, directing, controlling. 
W. Kurth, WU Ls., St. Louis, MO 63130. 


24-26: Supervisory Management Concepts 
for Librarians, Washington U., St. Louis. 
$125. Prob. of l. mgmt.: organization, 
supervision, communication, decision- 
making, personnel. M. Pryor, WU, Campus 
Box 1099, St. Louis 63130. 


24-July 15: Public Library, U. Okla./SLS, 
Norman. 2 hr. cred.; $40. Problems and 
oppor. of modern p. ls. UO, Off-Campus 
Classes, 1700 Asp, Norman 73069. 


25-26: Multiethnic Library Service in 
Predominately Black Institutions of Higher 
Education, F.D. Bluford L., N.C. Ag. 

and Tech. St. U., Greensboro. T. Young, 
BL/NCATSU, Greensboro 27411. 


28-July 9: Administration of School Library 
Systems, U. Okla./SLS, Norman. 3 hr. 
cred.; $60. Technique for multiple school 
l. programs. Cert. school Ins. only. UO, 
Off-Campus Classes, Norman 73069 
(405-325-5101). 


28-July 19: British Isles Folk Literature, 
England, Scotland, Wales, & Ireland, 
Spons., Miss. U. for Women/DLS. $1,375 
all inclusive. Pre-ALA study tour, designed 
for Ins., media specialists, and teachers 
working with children and young adults. 
E. Norton, MU for W./DLS, Columbus, 
MS 39701. 


July 

1-Aug. 21: Librarianship and Information 
Science International Graduate Summer 
School, Wales, College of Lnship., Wales 
at Aberystwyth. 6—9 credit hrs. per week. 
Courses include computer application, 
media resources, educ. technol., children's 
lit., educ., int. and comparative Inship., 
history of the book in Europe, and mgmt. 
Includes educ. study tour by bus to Is. and 
cultural centers in Brit. Director, IGSS 
1976/Col. of Lnship., Wales, Aberystwyth, 
Wales, Great Britain (Aberystwyth 8181). 


5-8: Viewpoints: An International Sharing 
of Ideas About Children, Books and 
Reading. Spons., Div. of L. Sci., Kutztown 
St. Col., and Int. Inst. for Children’s Lit. 
& Reading Research, Vienna, Austria. 
Viewpoint, KSC/DLS, Kutztown, PA 
19530. 


5-16: Non-print Media Management, U. 
Okla./SLS, Norman. 2 hr. cred.; $50. 
Organ., servicing, and admin. of nonprint 
matls. UO, Off-Campus Classes, 1700 
Asp, Norman 73069 (405-325-5101 js 
5-16: Media Administration and 
Supervision, Purdue U./Dept. of Ed., W. 
Lafayette, Ind. 2 hr. cred.; $27 per cred. 
hr., Ind. res.; $54 per cred. hr., others. 
Theory and practice, principles, and 
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problems of admin. and supervision of 
School media progs. at the dist. level. 

D. Loertscher, 112 Ed. Bldg., PU, W. 
Lafayette 47907 (317-749-2902). 


6-30: Medical Literature and Reference 
Work, U. Ill./ GSLS, Med. Ctr. Campus, 
Chgo. R. Casper, UI/Chgo. Circle Campus, 
Box 4348, Chgo. 60680. 


6-30: Health Science Library M anagement, 
U. Ill./GSLS, Med. Ctr. Campus, Chgo. 
R. Casper, UI/Chgo. Circle Campus, Box 
4348, Chgo. 60680. 

6-Aug. 17: Libraries and Librarianship in 
Modern Israel, Hebrew U., Jerusalem. 
Spons., SUNY, Oneonta, N.Y. Up to 11 hr. 
cred. Interdiscip. acad. exper. at Hebrew 
U., Haifa U., Bar-Ilan U. in Israel, of 
econ., social, pol., relig., ed., and sci. int. 

Y. Alexander, SUNY-Summer Prog. in 
Israel, Oneonta, NY 13820. 


9-10: National and Regional Access to 
Library Resources in a Period of Austerity, 
U. Calif., Santa Cruz. UC, Santa Cruz 
95064 (408-429-2522). 


12: Hearing It Like It Is!, U. Ky./CLS, 
Student Ctr., Lexington. L. alumni discuss 
their experiences in the “real world" of 

l. work. U. Ky./CLS, Lexington 40506. 


12-Aug. 12: Materials and Services to the 
Handicapped and Aged, St. John's 
U./DLIS, Jamaica, N.Y. 8 cred.; $95/ 
cred. plus $10 genl. fee. Consid. of matls., 
techniques, equipment, and programs. 
M. Aman, SJU/DLIS, Grand Central & 
Utopia Pkwys., Jamaica 11439 
(212-969-8000, ext. 200, 209). 


12-16: Humor—Sense and Nonsense in 
Children’s Books, U. Cal. Ext., Berkeley. 2 
quarter hrs. cred. optional; $60. For Ins., 
parents, teachers, writers, others concerned 
with children's books. Cont. Ed. in Arts 
and Humanities, UCE, 2223 Fulton St., 
Berkeley 94720 (415-642-4141). 


13-16: Library Management Skills Institute, 
Airlie House, Airlie, Va. Spons., Assn. of 
Research Ls., Office of Univ. L. Mgmt. 
Studies, Washington, D.C. $175 tuit. fee; 
$125, single occ. room and meals; $100 
double occ. room and meals. Perf. 
standards, motivational forces, problem- 
solving techniq., group leadership. 

D. Webster, ARL/OULMS, 1527 New 
Hampshire Ave., NW, Washington 20036 
(202-232-8656). 


15-23: European Summer School 1976: 
Library Services and Their Users, I. M. 
Marsh Col. of Phys. Educ., Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool, U.K. Spons., Liverpool 
Polytechnic/DLIS, Liverpool. User needs, 
1l. educ., 1. resources, 1. mgmt., new 
technology. Visits to ls. W. Snape, 
LP/DLIS, Tithebarn St., Liverpool L2 
2ER, England (051-227-1781). 


25-31: The Third Annual White Mountain 
Festival of Children's Literature, 
Franconia Col., Franconia, N.H. Tuition, 
$70 per adult & $25 per child (incl. rec. 
facils.); dorm lodging, $40 (info. on alt. 
living arr. at hotels/motels in Franconia on 
req.); meals, $50 (no chg. for 4-yr.-olds 

& younger). Wkshps. on school-1. coop., 
story & picturebook pres., & the hist./imp. 


of children's lit.; exhibits; seminars; & 

full range of writers' conf. activities. 
Child-care facils. avail. Encl. $25 deposit to 
guar. reserv. WMFOCL, Franconia Col., 
Franconia 03580; and addtl. info., E. 
McLaughlin (603-823-8166). 


26-28: Educational Media and Technology 
Annual Conf., U. Wisc./Stout, Menomonie. 
Spkrs. incl. Barbara Ringer, Reg. of 
Copyright. D. Barnard, Dean, Lrng. 
Resources, UW/Stout, Menomonie 54751 
(715-232-2946). 
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Acad. l. bibliog. instruction Junel0-11 
Administrators dvpt. June 24-26 
Aged, l. serv. to July 12-Aug. 12 
Alumni panel July 12 
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Nonprint media July 5-16 
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Politics and legislation June 21-July 2 
Professionalism July 17 
Public 1. June 24-July 15 
School 1. media ed. June 6-18 
School l. systems, admin. June 28-July 9 
School media admin. July 5-16 


Science Fiction Research Assn. June 18-19 
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and mktg. June 14-15 
Storytelling June 14-25 
Study tour June 28-July 19 
Teaching l. skills to children June 14-18 
Tech. services June 15-July 15 
Video systems June 13-16 
Wales study tour July 1-Aug. 21 
Work roles July 17 
YA lit. June 28-July 19 
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Yankee Tribute to Caroliniana Library 

There is great merit in the recommenda- 
tion made by Estellene Walker in the April 
issue, that a forthcoming issue of American 
Libraries feature on its cover the Carolini- 
ana Library of the University of South 
Carolina. If funds for a painting cannot be 
found, surely a good photograph or other 
visualization is available. 

Consider: 1) This is the first building in 
this country erected principally or entirely 
for academic library use; to the best of my 
knowledge it is the earliest U.S. building 
still standing which was erected for any 
library purpose. 2) It is unusual as a build- 
ing both for its inherent beauty and success 
in function. This contrasts starkly with the 
pre-Civil War libraries erected later by 
Harvard, Yale, Williams, and Amherst, all 
of which had notable functional limitations 
such as dampness, lack of heat, no provision 
of staff working space, etc. 3) The Univer- 
sity of South Carolina had, until “the late 
unpleasantness,” a truly distinguished li- 
brary program, as good or better than any 
in the country. From the very first the state 
legislature appropriated generous book 
funds annually, a situation unique in the 
South and very unusual (again, before “the 
late unpleasantness”) in the North. South 
Carolina was one of the very few college 
libraries open every day for more than a 
few hours. 4) In size of collection it was, in 
the 1850s, smaller than Harvard or Yale but 
larger than virtually all other long estab- 
lished colleges. This list of pluses could be 
continued, but it ill becomes one born and 
raised in Massachusetts and Vermont, a 
hardened Yankee, to sing further praises of 
the deep South. In sober truth, this library 
merits considerable recognition in our pro- 
fessional history and certainly a cover, one 
happy day, for American Libraries. 

AnrHun T. HAMLIN, Director of 
Libraries, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Although the "Great American Libraries" 
cover series ended in May, here's a photo- 
graph of the Caroliniana Library's reading 
room, a replica of Charles Bulfinch's original 
Library of Congress reading room in the 
U. S. Capitol building of 1829; the South 
Caroliniana Library was completed in 1840. 
Our thanks to Caroliniana Librarian E. L. 
Inabinett for supplying the photo.—Ed. 


A Library "First" Challenged 


I read with interest your ALA Centennial 
Vignette No. 12, John Wilkins's “Blue’s 
‘Colored’ Branch" in AL May 1976. Wilkins 
states the branch was maintained as the 
only library in the country exclusively for 
Black people, having been established in 
1905. Not so. In Wilkins' same source, Glea- 
son's The Negro.and the Public Library, 
one finds in 1903 the Cossitt Library of 
Memphis, Tenn., establishing a contractual 
arrangement for public library service for 
Negroes; and in Charlotte, N.C., in the same 
year another library for Negro patronage 
was established with its own board, giving 
Charlotte the dubious honor of erecting the 
first library for Blacks out of its own funds. 
In 1904 Galveston's Rosenberg Library con- 
structed a branch to serve the entire Black 
population, thus becoming the first public 
library for Negroes to begin active service in 
a structure erected solely for that purpose... 


Casper L. JonpAN, University 
Librarian, Atlanta University 


Well, we've got four other sources calling 
Louisville a first—but “firsts” are always slip- 
pery and relative to point of view, so we 
won't argue. On the contrary, we much ap- 
preciate these added notes. —Ed. 
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Treasure Trove Binders 


AUTHORIZED TREASURE 
TROVE PREBINDERS 


CALIFORNIA 

Mook & Blanchard 

546 South Hofgaarden Street 
La Puente, California 91744 


ILLINOIS 
Bound To Stay Bound 

Books, Inc. 
West Morton Road 
Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
Follett Library Book Company 
4506 N. W. Highway 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 60014 


INDIANA 

Modern Book Company 

A Div. of Heckman Bindery, Inc 
P.O. Box 59 

North Manchester, Ind. 46962 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Nathaniel Dame & Company 
133 Walden Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02140 
NEVADA 

Baker & Taylor Company 

380 Edison Way 

Reno, Nevada 89502 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Associated Libraries, Inc 
229-33 North 63rd Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19139 


AUTHORIZED TREASURE 
TROVE REBINDERS 


ALABAMA 

Tuscaloosa Library Bindery 
2704 Sixth Street 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35403 


ARIZONA 

Arizona Library Binding Co 
311 West Monroe 

Phoenix, Arizona 85003 


ARKANSAS 

Little Rock Library Bindery Co. 

1905 Appianway Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72204 

CALIFORNIA 

Foster and Futernick Company 

444 Bryant Street 

San Francisco, California 94107 

Gates Bookbinding Company 

1110 East Kimberly Avenue 

Anaheim, California 92801 

Golden Rule Bindery 

Route 1, Box 890 

Escondido, California 92025 

Kater-Crafts Bookbinders 

4860 Gregg Road 

Pico Rivera, California 90660 

FLORIDA 

Dobbs Bros. Library Binding 
Co., Inc 

P.O. Box D—301 Dobbs Road 

St. Augustine, Florida 32084 


GEORGIA 

National Library Bindery 
of Georgia 

P O. Box 11838 

Atlanta, Georgia 30305 


ILLINOIS 

Bindery Corporation of America 
4440 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60624 
Burgmeier Book Bindery, Inc 
108 North Jefferson Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Hertzberg-New Method, Inc 
Vandalia Road 

Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
Koehler Bindery 

3802 West Montrose Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60618 
Stappenbeck Book Bindery, Inc 
P.O. Box 656 

Bloomington, Ilinois 61702 
INDIANA 

Heckman Bindery, Inc 

1010 North Sycamore Street 
North Manchester, Ind. 46962 
National Library Bindery 

546 South Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46225 
KANSAS 

American Bindery 

914 Jefferson Street 

Topeka, Kansas 66607 
LOUISIANA 

Everett's Bindery 

P.O. Box 5376 

Bossier City, Louisiana 71010 
MARYLAND 

Joseph Ruzicka, Inc 

3200 Elm Avenue 

Baltimore, Maryland 21211 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The Barnard Bindery 

Div. of J. S. Wesby & Sons, Inc 
101 Mystic Avenue 

Medford, Massachusetts 02155 
Bridgeport National Bindery 
271 Park Street 

West Springfield, Mass. 01089 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, Inc 

141 Higgins Street 

Worcester, Massachusetts 01606 


MICHIGAN 

Wagenvoord-Riegel, Inc. 

2730 Alpha Street 

Lansing, Michigan 48910 

Berrien Bindery 

Berrien Springs, Michigan 49103 

MINNESOTA 

Campbell-Logan Bindery 

2300 East 26th Street 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

MISSOURI 

Reynolds Bindery. Inc 

1703 Lister Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 64127 

University Bindery of St. Louis 

1909 Locust Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63103 

NEBRASKA 

Houchen Bindery 

P.O. Box 397 

Utica, Nebraska 68456 

NEW YORK 

Acme Bindery. Inc 

165 Ashland Avenue 

Buffalo, New York 14222 

Glick Bookbinding Corporation 

32-15 37th Avenue 

Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 

Rochester Book Bindery 

165 St. Paul Street 

Rochester, New York 14604 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Joseph Ruzicka-South, Inc 

P.O. Box 21568 

Greensboro, N.C. 27420 

OHIO 

Crawtord Library Bindery 

2249 - 14th Street 

Akron, Ohio 44314 

George A. Flohr Company 

5546 Fairlane Orive 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 

General Bookbinding Company 

8844 Mayfield Road 

Chesterland. Ohio 44026 

Kalmbacher Bookbinding Co 

316 - 21st Street 

Toledo, Ohio 43624 

Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc 

3670 Werk Road 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45211 

OKLAHOMA 

Motter Bookbinding Company 

4803 Chandler Road 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 74401 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Library Bindery of Pa., Inc. 

935 Horsham Road 

Horsham, Pennsylvania 19044 

TEXAS 

Empire Bindery 

P O. Box 479 

Wichita Falls, Texas 76307 

Library Binding Company 

P.O Box 7217 

Waco, Texas 76710 

Universal Bookbindery, Inc 

P.O. Box 159 

San Antonio, Texas 78206 

UTAH 

Hiller Bookbinding Company 

631 North 400 West 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84103 

VIRGINIA 

Dobbs Bros. Library 
Binding Co., Inc 

P.O. Box 463 

Colonia! Heights, Virginia 23834 

Shenandoah Valley Bindery 

Box 249 

New Market, Virginia 22844 

WASHINGTON 

College Place Bindery 

Box 97 

College Place, Wash. 99324 

Hertzberg's, Inc 

909 South 28th Street 

Tacoma. Washington 98409 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Book Bindery, Inc 

347 East Ward Street 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53207 


CANADA 
Bookshelf Bindery, Ltd 
P.O. Box 310 
Ridgetown, Ontario, Canada 
K & W Enterprises, Ltd 
P.O. Box 1253 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, Canada 
National Bookbinders, Ltd 
1614 Charles Street 
Whitby, Ontario, Canada 
North-West Bindery, Ltd 
8130 Ontario Street 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
Smith, Irwin & Conley, Ltd 
P.O. Box 456 
Smiths Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Wallaceburg Bookbinding 

& Mfg. Co.. Ltd 
95 Arnold Street 
Wallaceburg. Ontario, Canada 
Western Library Services, Ltd 
1096 Ellis Street 
Kelowna, B.C., Canada 
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Treasure Trove covers invite 
your readers in for more. 


Treasure Trove’s Illustrated Covers and Decorator 
Covers are famous for quality of reproduction and 
design. On the shelf, they’re an open invitation 

to read, explore, and enjoy. 


Treasure Trove’s beauty is more than skin deep. 
Our quality materials and Craftsmanship protect 
your book from the handling any library book 

has to take, and keep your book looking new longer, 
too. Books with Treasure Trove covers can 
withstand 100 or more circulations — and 

that can add up to a beautiful savings for 

your library. 


Librarians everywhere know that a book | pce 
is indeed judged by its cover. We invite you | Python's Party 
to judge us by our covers, too. Contact your po» ^ 
Treasure Trove binder for all your 
rebinding and prebinding needs. You'll find 
him listed at left. 










Oreasure Orove 


Library Binding Service, Inc. 
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to celebrate 
in 1976! 


Grolier Salutes The American Library Association 
Centennial, America's Bicentennial, and 
147 Years of Publishing Encyclopedia AMERICANA 





Since 1829 when we published our first volume, librarians 
have recognized AMERICANA’s contribution to scholarship 
in chronicling the United States’ history and culture. That's 
one of the reasons why first editions of The AMERICANA 
were integral parts of the early reference collections of 40 

of this country’s most distinguished institutions and student 
groups over the years 1830-1860. 


Just who were they? Come see at our booth, and, at the 
same time, browse through the Bicentennial Edition of 
AMERICANA, America’s first and finest encyclopedia. 


(CGE Grolier Educational Corporation 
Booths Nos. 2701-7 





WHO WE WERE 


Profiles of the American Librarian at the 
Birth of the Professional ASSOCiation, 1876 


Whio were we in 1876?” We were 103 librarians and 
friends of libraries gathered for the second American library 
conference held in this country. The first conference in 1853 

€: had ended with enthusiasm 
for regular annual meetings 
and confident resolutions 
about the future, but it did 
not result in a permanent 
organization of librarians. 
Enthusiasm had given way 
to lack of leadership, unful- 
filled hopes for a national 
library, financial crises, and 
a civil war. In the interven- 
ing two decades, libraries 
had expanded; but the 1870 
Census declared there were 
only 213 librarians in the United States and its territories. 
Inaccurate though the census data may have been, the num- 
ber of librarians could not have been large, especially if one 
counted only those with some apprenticeship training in 
major libraries or even a few years of library experience. That 





Justin Winsor 


By Edward G. Holley 


over one hundred made it to Philadelphia during the nation's 
centennial is remarkable, but that the conference attracted 
one of the ablest groups of library leaders ever assembled, 
and that this group would guide the fledgling American 
Library Association for its next twenty-five years is even 
more noteworthy. 

The 1876 leaders were well known. The patrician Justin 
Winsor, librarian of the Boston Public Library, who would 
move across the Charles River to Harvard the following year 
and would have the distinction of being the first ALA presi- 
dent, was in the prime of life at 45. One of his biographers 
said he seemed destined to preside over scholarly meetings 
and that such meetings were always in complete control, He 
was a pioneer in stressing that books were to be used. At the 
same time his scholarship was extensive. Both he and William 
Frederick Poole were active in the organization of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, of which both served as president. 

William Frederick Poole, “Papa” Poole to many protégés 
who had been trained by him at the Boston Athenaeum and 


Dr. Holley is dean, School of Library Science, University of North 


Carolina, and a past president of ALA. 


Where They Were in 1876: The ALA conducted its first meeting in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
(below), a building no longer standing. 
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elsewhere, was a giant of a 
man, physically and mentally. 
He had been dubious of the 
conference idea but soon be- 
came supportive when Winsor 
lent his name to the effort. A 
towering six-footer, he was 
noted for his gruff Western 
manner, which made him a 
vigorous opponent in debate. 
“Plain talk” was his trademark, 
but his rough exterior con- 
cealed a kindly spirit, and his 
genius for friendship among his subordinates made them 
loyal to him for life. Poole was librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library in 1876, and his famous periodical index would 
appear in a long-overdue new edition due to the cooperative 


efforts stimulated by ALA's foni. 
Scholarly and articulate Charles Ámmi Cutter, regular con- 


tributor to The Nation and author of Part II of the U.S. 
Bureau of Education's Special Report, Rules for a Printed 
Dictionary Catalogue, was the librarian of the Boston Athe- 
naeum, having succeeded Poole in 1869. He encouraged 
Dewey about the conference earlier than the others did, and 
his contributions to cataloging and classification theory are 
still recognized. William E. Foster recalled that Winsor was 
known for his executive ability, Cutter for his “Rules,” Poole 
for his “Index,” and Dewey for his "Decimal Classification." 
Cutter was also known for his social qualities. Josephine Rath- 
bone described him as a “humorous spirit with a deep love 
of the outdoors, a redoubtable mountain climber, and a tire- 
less dancer." She remembered dancing with him at ALA 
conferences, “a pleasure that was somewhat tempered by his 
oversprightliness—he hopped, in fact.” 


Who was Melvil Dewey? 
Perhaps only his psychiatrist 
knew, but in 1876 he was 
the little-known assistant li- 
brarian at Amherst College 
where he had reclassified 
the collections, using a dec- 
imal system which he pub- 
lished in June 1876, and 
which now universally bears 
his name. He was enthusias- 
tic, young, brash, calculat- 

es ing, attuned as no other 
Melvil Dewey librarian to the mechanical 
genius of that Gilded Age, and he was determined to have a 
librarians’ conference. By the end of the century, his Decimal 
Classification for organizing library collections would triumph 
over all other schemes. Dewey was the catalyst who goaded, 
prodded, and insisted upon the need for an association which 
would meet together for mutual consultation and to decide 
upon standardization of library procedures. His stubbornness 
was as useful as it was exasperating. It is quite in character 
that on the last day of the conference—October 6, 1876— 
when the original register was passed around for all to sign 
who wished to be members of the new ALA, Dewey took 
the pen and signed himself as ALA member no. 1. 

Rathbone described Dewey as primarily an organizer, 
secondarily as an educator, and not a bookman at all. Al- 


William F. Poole 
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though she wouldn't say he never read, she did not ever 
recall him speaking of a book. Rathbone divided the library 
profession into two camps regarding Dewey: those who liked 
and were willing to be led by him; and those who disliked 
him with a "profound and abiding aversion." Although he 
was reported to be a “ladies’ man,” he certainly turned some 
women off. As late as 1916, ALA President Mary Wright 
Plummer was so antagonistic toward Dewey that she did not 
want to extend him an invitation to the 1916 conference, and 
declared she would never consent to meet him. 

The other major figure of this quintet was Richard Rogers 
Bowker, then only recently allied with Frederick Leypoldt 
in producing Publishers Weekly. Bowker was a newspaper 
writer, bookseller, representa- 
tive of a publishing house, and 
subsequently a major figure in 
a New York utility firm. In 
1876, at age 28, he had not yet 
founded the firm which the 
library world knows so well, 
but his assistance with Library 
Journal would keep it alive, and 
throughout his life he would 
make major contributions to 
ALA and the library profession. 
Bowker was involved early in 
liberal causes. In the American Free Trade League, which 
he joined in 1868, he enjoyed the company of the leading 
liberals of his time: Carl Schurz, Samuel J. Tilden, and Henry 
George. He fought political machines, supported the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, the birth control movement, prison 
reform, and child labor legislation. As a corporation execu- 
tive he refused to compromise his principles and cooperate 
in the political pay-offs typical of the late nineteenth century. 

What giants they were and how long-lasting have been 
their contributions! They are less well known in today's li- 
brary community than they deserve, but, as William E. Foster 
said: “They were all needed; the well balanced. wisdom of 
Justin Winsor, the mellow view of life of William Frederick 
Poole, the delicate and accurate scholarship of Charles Ammi 
Cutter, the unconquerable tenacity of purpose of Melvil 
Dewey, and the clear-headed perception and patient coop- 
eration of Richard Rogers Bowker." 





Richard R. Bowker 


Leaders all, but they were not the only librarians of note 
during the year 1876. Among the academic librarians, the 
University of Rochester's Otis Hall Robinson was preaching 
the gospel that the librarian should be regarded as a failure 
when students were allowed 
to graduate without learning 
how to use the library. Fred- 
erick Vinton, presiding quite 
literally over the new Chan- 
cellor Green Library at 
Princeton, believed student 
access to the stacks was a 
necessity, while Reuben 
Aldridge Guild, beloved by 
Brown alumni and never an 
average custodial librarian, 
proclaimed that students 
had been encouraged to use 


Lloyd P. Smith 
the books directly from the shelves during most of his two 
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decades as librarian. Committed to "bibliography as a sci- 
ence," Guild had attended the 1853 conference, as had 
Poole, Vinton, Lloyd P. Smith, the hereditary librarian of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, educator Henry Barnard, 
and John William Wallace, lawyer and president of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, whose “Address of Welcome” 
opened the conference. A reluctant attendee was the prim 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford, Librarian of Congress, who had 
initially responded that he had "insuperable objections to 
figuring in Conventions (usually merely wordy outlets for 
impracticables and pretenders)... ." But the opportunity to 
speak on his favorite topic, "Copyright in its Relations to 
Libraries and Literature," proved irresistible. 

Among the younger members were William Eaton Foster, 
cataloger at the Turner ( Randolph, Mass.) Free Library, and 
subsequently first librarian of the Providence (R.L) Public 
Library (1877-1930), as well as Charles Evans, the first 
librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library, later noted for 
his American Bibliography. Foster, like Dewey, was only 25, 
while Evans was 26. Evans would also serve as ALA’s first 
treasurer, not an onerous job in view of the Association's 
meager finances. Arthur W. Tyler, described by one news- 
paper reporter as "earnest, enthusiastic, young Tyler," who 
had left the Astor Library to head the newly opened Johns 
Hopkins University Library, was there, accompanied by his 
assistant, T. C. Murray. Few academic libraries boasted two 
staff members. It was customary for a faculty member to be 
in charge of the library part-time, and it would be many 
years before most academic libraries were more than one-man 
or one-woman operations. 

Along with notable attendees, there were some significant 
absences. None of the Harvard librarians attended, though 
Addison Van Name was there from Yale. John Shaw Billings, 
librarian of the Surgeon General's Office, wanted to be there 
but couldn't. He did send the specimen pages for the massive 
Index-Catalogue with which his name would be associated. 
One of Poole's bright young men, William I. F letcher, who 
would be a major figure in early ALA publishing and chiefly 
responsible for the A.L.A. Index to General Literature 
(1893), was apparently kept at his post at the Watkinson 
x Library in Hartford because 
lb his chief, James Hammond 
| Trumbull, didn't want the 
library represented. In the 
same city another protégée 
of Poole, Caroline Maria 
Hewins, librarian of the 
Hartford Young Men's In- 
stitute (after 1892 the public 
library), did not attend, al- 
though she became a mem- 
ber the following year. 
Along with Lucy Stevens of 
the Toledo Public Library 
(who did attend in 1876), 
Hewins was one of the two 
women named to the first 
ALA Council in 1879. Fred- 
eric B. Perkins, editor, au- 
thor, Boston Public Library 
staff member, whose The 
Best Reading went through 
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several editions and was a 
standard reference book for 
public libraries, wasn't there. 
Nor was another Poole pro- 
tégée, Mary Abbie Bean, 
"Little Beanie," librarian of 
the Brookline (Mass.) Pub- 
lic Library (1871-1893), 
who would be one of the 
first two women to read a 
paper at an ALA conference. 
She did so in 1879 on “The 
Evil of Unlimited Freedom 
in the Use of Juvenile Fic- 
Caroline M. Hewins tion.” 


What about women at the 1876 conference? Though they 
had been employed in the Boston Public Library as early as 
1852 and at Harvard by 1858, they were not yet prominent 
in librarianship. The attendance record listed 13 women in 
the group of 103 who assembled in Philadelphia. In addition 
to Lucy Stevens, the group included Annie R. Godfrey, 
librarian of the recently established Wellesley College, who 
later became Mrs. Melvil Dewey; Florence M. Cushing, 
formerly librarian at Vassar College, who would help found 
the American Association of University Women; and several 
others from small public libraries, among them: E. Fannie 


Whitney, librarian of the Concord (Mass.) Public Library; 
Mrs. F. W. Robinson, librarian, Otis (Norwich, Conn.) Li- 
brary; and two librarians from the Birchard (Fremont, Ohio) 


Library, Fanny C. and Maggie G. McCulloch. 

Among the subsequent chroniclers of the conference was 
Samuel Swett Green, librarian, Free Public Library (Wor- 
cester, Mass.) 1871-1909, a bachelor and inveterate confer- 
ence goer. His Public Library Movement in the United States, 
1853-1893 wouldn’t get high marks as history today but is a 
good source for descriptions of some of the librarians, both 
the major and minor figures. Green also contributed a land- 
mark paper, “Personal Intercourse and Relations Between 
Librarians and Readers in Popular Libraries,” urging librar- 
ians to provide assistance for their readers. Reference service 
had come to only a few libraries by 1876. 

Mercantile libraries provided a number of librarians, in- 
cluding John Edmands of Philadelphia, Stephen B. Noyes of 
Brooklyn, and William T. Peoples of New York. Rhode Island 
sent Daniel W. Fink from the 
State Law Library while Henry 
A. Holmes came from the New 
York State Library, and O. H. 
Miller from the Pennsylvania 
State Library. In addition to 
Winsor, Henry Ware, keeper of | 
Bates Hall, and James L. Whit- 
ney, assistant superintendent, 
came from the Boston Public 
Library. Many of these indi- 
viduals are merely names to 
most of today's librarians, but 





James L. Whitney 
some of them contributed chapters to the famous 1876 
Special Report, Public Libraries in the United States of 
America; Their History, Condition, and Management, and 
were active in later discussions determining the future of 
their profession. 


Although seventeen states were represented, the East pre- 
dominated, as might have been expected. The South, in the 
throes of reconstruction, was not represented at all. Among 
the nonlibrarians present in addition to Henry Barnard, was 
Dr. Daniel Reed, retired president of the University of 
Missouri. 

A variety of libraries were represented, including thirteen 
persons from academic libraries; forty-three from private, 
subscription, or special libraries; and twenty-four from free 
public libraries. As Boromé has pointed out, while there were 
conservatives and liberals, visionaries and standpatters, the 
librarians at Philadelphia were "positive individuals who had 
entered upon their calling by choice." They were not school 
teachers who couldn't teach, lawyers who couldn't practice, 
nor clergymen whose only merit was "that bronchitis was a 
demerit in their original calling,” to use Justin Winsor's 
phrase. In short, they were professionals, with a strong sense 
of professional responsibility, who wanted their place in the 
educational sun. 


eue have asked, “Did 
they really regard themselves 
as librarians?” The answer 
would have to be "yes"; by 
1876, librarianship was becom- 
ing recognized as a profession. 
William F. Poole had trained 
numerous young librarians dur- 
ing his period as librarian at 
the Boston Athenaeum (1856- 
1869), and he regarded such 
training as indispensable in 
public libraries. Writing in the 
1876 Report about the tendency of library boards to select a 
local resident, he noted: 





Charles A. Cutter 


The directors, if they use the same good judgment which they 

apply to their own private business, will appoint a person who 

has had experience; and such a person can be obtained at a 

moderate salary if inquiries be made at some of the large 

libraries where young persons of both sexes have been regu- 
larly trained. . . . The business of a librarian is a profession, 
and practical knowledge of the subject is never so much 
needed as in starting a new enterprise. . . . Persons who have 
failed in everything else are usually the local applicants for 
the position. Broken down ministers, briefless lawyers, un- 
successful school teachers, and physicians without patients, 
especially, are desirous to distinguish themselves as librarians. 

The same energy, industry, and tact, to say nothing of ex- 

perience, which insure success in other avocations are quite 

as requisite in a librarian as book knowledge. A mere book- 
worm in charge of a public library, who has not the qualities 
just named, is an incubus and a nuisance. 

Poole’s views are backed up by his own experience. He 
was a consultant to many libraries; his protégés considered it 
one of their duties to become good librarians. Their mentor 
was probably the one librarian most conscious of his status 
as librarian, and his biographer quotes a member of a social 
library where Poole had been a consultant: 

I can remember very well the new impression that was made 

upon me at the time—the revelation, as it were, that the li- 

brarian was something more than we have been accustomed 

to consider him. It was just as though in a country town an 
architect had been called in to take part in the discussion of 
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plans for a new church, and had given to the people for the 
first time the idea that the village carpenter was not sufficient 
for all that ought to be done. 


Poole gave trustees and businessmen a sense of dynamism of 
librarianship, and his protégés followed in his footsteps. 


Poole's view, and later Dewey's battle for formal training 
in library schools, would struggle for supremacy with the 
older view of librarianship as a scholarly profession, with a 
love of books and strong 
background in languages 
such as Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, being necessities, a 
view Lloyd P. Smith enun- 
ciated in “The Qualifications 
of a Librarian" at the 1876 
conference. While many of 
the librarians were also 
bookmen and scholars, as in- 
deed they would be for the 
next one hundred years, it 

— was as librarians they wished 
William |. Fletcher to be known. Librarianship 
was their calling and they took many opportunities to make 
this point to the lay public. Eventually they would elaborate 
this view in many articles and documents and would begin 
to differentiate between various levels of staff in large li- 
braries. At the beginning, though, they had pride in their 
newly emerging profession and their commitment to it was 
profund, and often evangelistic. 


Before the end of the year 41 people had joined the Asso- 
ciation; the following year saw membership rise to 110; and 
by the end of 1878 it had reached 197. Although it would be 
26 years before membership passed the thousand mark, the 
profession never lost its 1876 momentum. Àn ALA confer- 
ence promised an opportunity to discuss the best way to 
organize collections and serve readers as well as to take a 
little vacation in places like 
Catskill Mountains, Niagara 
Falls, and Lake Placid, New 
York; Asheville, North Caro- 
lina; and Lake Minnetonka, 
Minnesota, ALAers tended to 
stick with their leaders for a 
while. Winsor, was the first pres- 
ident, a position he held for 10 
years, while Ainsworth Rand 
Spofford, William F. Poole, 
and Henry A. Homes became 
vice presidents. Melvil Dewey 
served as secretary for the first 14 years, an unpaid position 
but one which had then, and still has, powerful influence on 
the profession. Other leaders would emerge in the next hun- 
dred years to aid, to badger, and to criticize their profession. 
In looking back, though, at our professional ancestors, it’s 
difficult to see how the profession could have been better 
served in the beginning. Ll 





Charles Evans 
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Material for the above article is taken chiefly from the author’s 
Raking the Historic Coals: The A.L.A. Scrapbook of 1876 (1967); 
his “Academic Libraries in 1876,” College and Research Libraries 
(January 1976); William E. Foster’s “Five Men of ’76,” ALA Bul- 
letin (October 1926); as well as individual biographical sketches. 
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A Statistical Portrait of Librarians 


WHAT THE NUMBERS SAY 


by Michael D. Cooper 


l n the 1870 U.S. Census of Population, 213 individuals 
were recorded as librarians (they responded to the question- 
naire, no doubt, in the “library hand”). Now, 106 years 
later, we number more than 115,000. We are, relatively, a 
small group, amounting to 0.16% of all those employed and 
1.176 of all professionals, but our services are supplied to 
almost every sector in society. A whopping 88% of us work 
in the educational sector, 6% in health-related fields, and 
the remaining 6% in organizations serving a wide variety 
of interests such as agriculture, forestry, chemicals, law, 
banking, textiles, and transportation. Although our numbers 
are heavily concentrated in the educational field, we repre- 
sent a small portion of the total number of professionals em- 
ployed in the educational services—librarians are only 1.7896 
of the total, while teachers constitute approximately 49%. 

As librarians, we classify ourselves in many different ways. 
We can say that 45% of us are school, 23% are public, 17% 
academic, and 1546 special librarians. Another scheme of 
categorization tells us that there are some 690 law librarians, 
3,000 professionals in health science libraries, 3,200 federa] 
librarians, and 670 library school faculty members. There 
are 9,500 Special Library Association (SLA) members, 3,100 
Medical Library Association (MLA) members (1975), 4,500 
American Society for Information Science (ASIS) members 
(February 1976), and more than 28,000 personal ALA 


The diversity of divisions and groups within the major 
library associations reveals the breadth of our professional 
interests. For example, ALA members belong to the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, the Public Library Association, 
and to the divisions of Information Science and Automation, 
Library Administration, Reference and Adult Services, Re- 
sources and Technical Services, and Young Adult Services, 
among others. ASIS member interests are similarly expressed 
in special interest groups on Automatic Language Processing, 
Behavioral and Social Sciences, User On-Line Interaction, 
and Cost, Budgeting, and Economics. The MLA has special 
interest groups on the History of Medicine, Nursing, Hos- 
pital Libraries, Pharmacy, Medical Library Education, and 
Veterinary Medical Libraries. SLA divisions include those 
concerned with Science and Technology, Business and Fi- 
nance, Museums, Arts and Humanities, Biological Sciences, 
and Social Sciences. 


Michael D. Cooper is an assistant professor in the School of 
Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley, where his spe- 
cialties are library systems analysis, automated information 
retrieval systems, and economic planning for libraries. Dr. 
Cooper has contributed to the Journal of the American Society 
for Information Science, Library Quarterly, Information Storage 
and Retrieval, and the Annual Review of Information Science 
and Technology. 
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WHERE WE ARE 
There is no one state in the U.S, that employs a much 


larger percentage of librarians than any of the others. In 


1970 there were more librarians in New York State than in 
any other state (12,169, or 9.996 of the total). California 


~ followed with 10,631 (8.696) librarians. Broken down by 


region, 7% of all librarians work in New England, 18.9% 
in the Middle Atlantic area, 18.9% in the East North Cen- 
tral, 8.5% in the West North Central, 16.2% in the South 
Atlantic, 5.2% in the East South Central, 8.3% in the West 
South Central, 4.7% in the Mountain States, and 12.3% in 
the Pacific area. States with the smallest number of librarians 
include Alaska (173), Nevada (272), and Wyoming (279). 





WHERE THE MLS LIBRARIANS ARE 





95 percent of all academic 
librarians have MLS degrees 





80 percent of all public 
librarians have MLS degrees 





ji hi 
20 percent of all school 
librarians have MLS degrees 


WE ARE 84 PERCENT WOMEN 

Our ranks are composed of about 84% female and 16% 
male librarians nationwide. This compares to an average of 
40% females for all professionals in the U.S. There are wide 
variations in this percentage, however, depending on library 
affiliation. A total of 9396 of school librarians are women, 
as are 86% of all public librarians, 76% of all special librari- 
ans, and 66% of all academic librarians. Within these library 
affiliations there are significant differences in the female- 
male percentage distribution according to rank. In 1970, 
92% of the chief administrators of large academic libraries 
were male, as were 63% of the heads of special libraries, 
and 61% of the heads of public libraries. School libraries 
were the exception, with 81% female heads. Interesting pat- 
terns are also observable in the ranks of library school fac- 
uly memebers. Some 69% of all instructors are female; about 
46% of all lecturers, assistant professors, and associate pro- 
fessors are female; but only 33% of all full professors are 
female. The average for library school faculty is about 44.5% 
female. Two years ago, 79% of the graduates of MLS pro- 
grams, 72% of graduates of sixth-year certificate programs, 
and 36% of those earning doctorates were women. 


OUR ETHNIC BACKGROUND 

Most library professionals in the United States are white 
(about 90.5%, according to the 1970 Census); 7.7% of the 
women and 1.8% of the men are nonwhite. Some 68% of 
the ethnic minorities in the profession are black. About 91% 
of the full-time library school teachers are white, and 93% 
of the part-time teachers are white. Composition of recent 
library school graduating classes is slightly different from 
the current work force: 89% of the 1973-74 crop of MLS 
graduates were white, 5.4% black, 2.2% Asian American, 
and 1.3% Spanish surnamed. There were more ethnic mi- 
nority graduates of the sixth-year certificate programs 
(18.6% ) than master's programs (13.3% black). Doctoral 
graduates from ethnic minorities were about 17% of the 
tota] number of graduates. These last figures indicate that 
ethnic minorities in the profession already are, more than 
the average, returning to library schools to upgrade academic 
skills. 


HOW WE ARE EDUCATED 

One of the interesting aspects of the statistics on educa- 
tional level is that less than half of the librarians in the US. 
have MLS or equivalent fifth-year degrees. Depending on 
whom you consult, the numbers vary, but the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates that 40-50% of the librarians have 
master’s degrees. The 1970 Census showed the figure to be 
42% (a gain from 35% in 1960). The Census data indicates 
variations in the educational patterns of men and women: 
52% of the male librarians have five or more post-secondary 
years, while only 39% of the women have a similar educa- 
tional level. 

There are also variations by type of library. In public 
libraries with an operating budget of less than $45,000, only 
20% of the professionals had MLS degrees (1973), while 
the average for all public libraries was about 80%. In aca- 
demic libraries, 95% of all librarians had MLS’s; in school 
libraries, 20% had them, and 15% had a master’s in other 
subjects, but no MLS. Overall, in 1970, 17 years of school 
were completed by male and 16.6 years by female librarians. 

Library school faculty members, it seems, are not as au- 
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gust an academic group, on the average, as one might ex- 
pect. In 1974, about 47% of the faculty had as their high- 
est degree only an MLS or other master's, while about 49% 
had doctorates. 

As one might expect, ALA and SLA members have more 
education than the average librarian. In 1970, 78.5% of 
ALA members, and in 1973, 70% of SLA members, had at 
least five years of college. 


WHAT WE EARN 

There is some feeling among librarians that salaries are 
low relative to other professions and low for the education 
that we have and skills we possess, The questions of whether 
we deserve more, or whether our salaries are depressed be- 
cause there are so many of us, are open for discussion. In 
any event, the average salary of those librarians working 
50-52 weeks during 1969 (Census Data) was $7,004 for 
women and $10,964 for men. (The median salary for women 
was $6,941). This compares quite favorably with the salaries 
of other professionals. The median salary for all professional 
men was $11,752, while a similar figure for women was 
$6,872. The median salaries for female and male college and 
university teachers in 1969 were $8,638 and $13,126 re- 
spectively. 

ALA and SLA members were much better off, in terms of 
salaries, than the average persons who described themselves 
to the Census as librarians. In 1970, ALA members averaged 
$11,758 per year (women $10,874, men $14,471). Within 
the ALA survey, college and university libraraians had the 
highest average at $12,148, with special librarians second 
at $12,084, public librarians at $11,135, and finally school 
librarians at $10,623. 

The 1973 SLA salary survey showed its members averag- 
ing $14,000 (women $12,900 and men $17,200). Geographi- 
cally, SLA members in the South and Mid-Atlantic states 
had the highest salaries, while those in the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Illinois, and Missouri were at the 
low end of the spectrum. SLA members employed in the 
education and services sector of the economy were the high- 
est paid ($14,400), while those employed by manufacturing 
industries averaged $13,700 and by non-manufacturing in- 
dustries, $12,400. SLA members with doctorates averaged 
$20,800, and those with master's degrees earned an average 
of $13,900. 

Law school librarians in 1974 had a median salary of 
$11,216. 

Faculty members in ALA-accredited library schools (1974— 
75) did pretty well with respect to salaries. Deans and direc- 
tors averaged $29,029 a year, while nine-month appointees 
at the professor, associate professor, and assistant professor 
levels averaged $23,009, $17,748, and $15,081 respectively. 
Instructors averaged $12,685, and lecturers $14,654. 

Individuals who had just earned MLS degrees and were 
entering the job market in 1974 averaged $10,040 as a start- 
ing salary ($9,908 for women and $10,606 for men). Starting 
salaries were highest in the Northeast ($10,398), followed 
by the West ( $10,095), Midwest ( $10,041), Southwest 
($9,461), and Southeast ($9,416). 


W. can, from this salary data, make certain inferences. 
Historically, there has been a good sized differential in the 
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salaries paid to men and women in librarianship. The Census 
data for 1969 showed an average salary difference of $3,960, 
the 1970 ALA salary survey indicated $3,597, and the 1973 
SLA survey, $4,300. Some of this difference may, perhaps, 
be explained by a difference in educational level (recall that 
52% of male and 39% of female librarians have five or more 
years of college) or by a difference in tasks performed. But 
most of it is probably due to sex discrimination in hiring and 
promotion. A salary differential still exists, but there has been 
improvement—the differential between men and women for 
those new MLS graduates entering the labor force in 1974 
was only about $700. 

There is a correlation in librarianship, as in other profes- 
sions, between salary and formal educational training. In the 
ALA salary survey of 1970, salaries of individuals with bach- 
elor's degrees averaged $9,563 ($9,404 for women, $11,652 
for men), while earnings of those with five or six years of 
college ranged from about $12,300 to $12,800 per year 
(about $10,800—$19,300 for women and $13,400—$15,900 
for men). Ph.D.s averaged $18,513 ($15,492 for women 
and $19,649 for men). SLA members (1973) showed the 
same pattern, The mean salary for members with bachelor's 
degrees was $13,600; for those with masters degrees, 
$13,900, and for those with doctorates, $20,800. In general, 
the more education one has, the higher the yearly income. 

There are several other factors influencing salary levels, 
including number of years of professional experience and 
area of specialization. The ALA survey found those working 
in circulation to be the lowest paid, averaging $9,491 in 
1970, with reference librarians next, at $9,593. Acquisition 
and serials librarians and catalogers averaged around 
$10,000, and those identified as technical services librarians 
averaged $11,623. (Note: although administrators generally 
command the highest salaries, there was no such category 
in the ALA survey.) SLA members (1973) working in ac- 
quisitions, cataloging, and reference had a mean salary of 
$12,700. 

It is apparent that the number of years of experience in 
the profession influences one's earnings. ALA member data 

show that salaries increase 16% after five years of experi- 
ence, 11% over the previous level after 5-10 years experi- 
ence, 10% after 15-20 years, and only 1% for the last five- 
year increment. Similar SLA percentages are 21%, 8%, 
12.5%, and 4.9%. While salaries do increase with experi- 
ence, the rate of increase is more dramatic in the early years 
and tapers off after 20 or so years. 


OUR PATTERNS OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

We have only sketchy information on the rate of unem- 
ployment of librarians. Based on national labor patterns, 
we can infer that because we are professionals we will have 
a rate lower than the national unemployment average and 
lower than clerical workers. Also, our unemployment rate 
will be lower than the average because we have more years 
of education than the average worker. But aside from these 
general inferences, there is very little solid information. The 
exception is the SLA salary survey of 1973, in which it was 
found that among SLA members there was a 1.1% unem- 
ployment rate. Between January 1, 1971, and March 31, 
1973, however, around 13% of the members had been un- 
employed for some period of time. 
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The major source of evidence on the supply-demand re- 
lationship for librarians comes from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. During the period 1970 to 1985 the BLS projects 
11,200 new graduates of library programs and 11,200 open- 
ings. Assuming 80% of the graduates actually enter the li- 
- brary profession, there would be 2,200 job vacancies in the 
15-year period, or about 147 more jobs than people per year 
in the entire U.S. The Bureau's lower estimate of job open- 
ings yields about 15 more jobs than graduates per year. 

Since close to 8896 of our jobs are education-related, it 
is useful to look at the projections for the educational sector. 
Assuming a birth rate of 2.1 children, the U.S. National 
Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) in its 1974 edition 
of Projections of Educational Statistics makes some interest- 
ing estimates of enrollment and staffing for the years 1983- 
1984. Elementary and secondary school enrollment grew at 
a rate of 8% from 1963 to 1978, but is expected to decrease 
by 1096 from 1973 to 1983. The number of high school 
graduates is expected to decline 13% in 1973-1983, com- 
pared with a 35% increase in the previous 10 years. Degree 
credit enrollment in higher education (colleges and universi- 
ties) increased 90% from 1963 to 1973 but is expected to 
increase only 5% in the next 10 years. The most dramatic 
change expected in higher education enrollment is in the two- 
year community colleges, where a 10% growth in the next 
decade will replace a 208% growth in the previous one. 

The NCES does not publish projections of expected em- 


ployment levels of librarians, but it does make projections 
for teachers. Their estimates are that there will be a 596 
increase in elementary teachers, and a 7% decrease in sec- 
ondary school teachers in the period up to 1983-1984. This 
compares to a 22% and 45% increase, respectively, in the 
period 1963 to 1973. Instructional staff for higher education, 
which grew at 102% during the previous 10 years, is now 
expected to grow 3% during the next 10 years. If enroll- 
ment and teaching staff size are dropping or remaining con- 
stant, we should be aware of the possibility that the employ- 
ment of librarians may move in the same way. 


This survey has concentrated on a statistical portrait of 
today’s librarians employed in “traditional” library jobs. The 
reason for the limited character of the survey is that we do 
not have adequate data to document the nontraditional posi- 
tions that library school graduates take, or into which library 
professionals move. For example, a library school graduate 
with systems analysis/information science training, engaged 
in developing a machine-readable data archive for a non- 
library-related institution, would not be counted as a “librar- 
ian” in most institutional reports, and would only be counted 
as a “librarian” for Census purposes if that title was chosen 
by the individual concerned. The example is one of many, 
but the problem will become larger. An expanded concept 
of the role of a librarian is more than just a statistical 


necessity. Li 


A Bibliography for More on Who We Are 


The survey above has taken a very general look at the 
characteristics of librarians and has, in many cases, omitted 
qualifications that must be attached to the interpretation of 
published statistics. The bibliography below is intended as 
a starting point for readers desiring more detailed statistical 
information on professional librarians. 


American Library Association. “ALA Salary Survey: Personal 
Members.” American Libraries, 2 (1971):409-417. 


——, Office for Library Personnel Resources. Survey of 
Graduates and. Faculty of U.S. Library Education Pro- 
grams Awarding Degrees and Certificates, 1973-1974. 
Mimeographed. Chicago, Illinois: ALA, November 1975. 


Bidlack, Russell. "Faculty Salaries of 59 Library Schools, 
1974-75.” Journal of Education for Librarianship, 15 
(1975) :191-200. 


Cooper, Michael D. “An Analysis of the Demand for Librari- 
ans." Library Quarterly, 45 (1975) :373-404. 


Crawford, Susan, and Gary L. Dandurand. “Health Science 
Libraries in the United States: A Five-Year Perspective,” 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 68 (1975): 
7-18. 


Frarey, Carlyle, and Carol Learmont. “Placements and Sal- 
aries 1974: Promise or Illusion?" Library Journal, 100 
(1975) :1767-1774. 


Lewis, Alfred J. “1974 Statistical Survey of Law School Li- 
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braries and Librarians.” Law Library Journal, 68 (1975): 
154-170. é 


Reed, Sarah R. “Library Manpower Planning in the USA.” 
Libri, 25 (1975) :332-347. 


Schiller, Anita R. “Women in Librarianship.” In Advances in 
Librarianship, edited by Melvin J. Voigt, pp. 103-147. 
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Library Furnishings 


...for an inviting library. 


Any library — school, public, church or office — is only 
aS good as the use to which it is put. It should be 
inviting, not forbidding. Stimulating, not confusing. 
Metric I library furnishings are designed and built with 
that principle in mind. Made of flawless hardwood, 
they're smart, functional and durable. Modular designs 
make the Metric line flexible. And the line is 
comprehensive — shelving, card catalogs, charging 
desk units, book trucks, tables, carrels . . . everything 
your library needs. Except books. 

Metric is manufactured by SEMCO, famous for 
Scholarcraft school furniture. 

Write for complete information, catalog or 
demonstration. 


SEMCO D/ WV 
P. O. Box 5487, Birmingham, Alabama 35207 
CIRCLE 211 ON READER CARD 


p WOOF furniture CO. 
ev delwood furniture 69. inc 
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The Centennial Issue of American Libraries Is Dedicated 


to 


Allie Beth Martin, 1914-1976 


Allie Beth Martin, who brought the American Library 
Association into its Centennial Year as the 1975/76 
president, stood for the best that we are as librarians, and 
for all we hope to become as human beings. In dedicating 
to her this Centennial issue of American Libraries, we recall 
in particular Allie Beth’s amazing range of interests in 
people and their aspirations—and the respect she earned. 
from colleagues in every branch of librarianship, at every 
level. Citizens in other walks of life, too, revered her, and 
came by the hundreds to memorial services in mid-April 
to pay their respects. 





Who was Allie Beth Martin? Her outstanding profes- 
sional leadership as director of the Tulsa City-County 
Library System is well known and well chronicled; but for 
those who never had the good fortune to meet her person- 
ally, we offer these few words from the memorial meditation 
by the Rev. John B. Wolf: “... She had the courage of her 
convictions. . .. She saw obstacles as opportunities; she 
could be angry and her eyes would flash and her jaw would 
set and she would not budge an inch. But then she would 
turn her own resoluteness into an irresistible charm. . . . 





“<I have seen her greatly pained, disappointed, appalled 
by ignorance and prejudice and hatred, but she never, to 
my knowledge, despaired. To the contrary; in a twinkling 
she would be affirming again the intrinsic possibilities for 
good that, like the beauty she saw everywhere in nature's 
world, she honestly believed was the better part of 
humankind. She had an appetite for knowledge, for justice, 
for life! .. . Enough to make us glad. Enough to make us 
know that there is within us—within the human spiritl— 
enough to overcome even ourselves. Enough to transcend 
even death." 

Allie Beth Martin died of cancer on April 11, 1976. Who 
she was—and is—will always be a part of “Who We Are." 
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A National Profile of the American Librarian 
On the 100th Anniversary of ALA's Founding 


M arking the 100th birthday of the world’s largest and 
oldest library association, our Centennial issue offers 
three panoramic views of the American librarian: As 
prologue, in the preceding pages, historian Ed Holley 
describes “Who We Were” in 1876—that handful of book- 
people, scholars, and other library workers who wished 
to be known as “librarians,” who had “pride in their 
newly emerging profession,” and “profound, often evan- 
gelistic commitment.” F ollowing Holley’s cameo por- 
traits of the 1876ers, Michael Cooper profiles the sta- 
tistical characteristics of today’s 115,000 librarians, 
indicating that library specializations have become as 
varied as the range of human interests, Finally, in the 
next fifty-four pages, many of those specializations and 
a wide range of professional attitudes are brought to 
life through interviews with twenty-nine contemporary 
library workers. 

How were these present-day librarians selected? First, 
the editors chose interviewers: good writers who know 
the library field. These writers were asked to choose li- 
brary workers still close to the heart of their specialties— 
workers with honest voices, and, as much as possible, 
voices fresh to the professional literature. A, few writers 
did self-interviews. All in all, the subjects turned out to 
be about as varied a cross section of American librarians 
as any group of twenty-nine could be. Not all specialties, 
ethnic groups, or points of view are represented, but free 
expression of the human spirit as applied to library work 
is here in abundance. 

Some of this expression is nonverbal, from unusual 
sources; for example, the librarian of a state prison was 
photographed by a “lifer” at that institution. Other photo- 
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graphers and writers captured aspects of character going 
deeper than professional interests—such aspects as love 
of family; religious faith; struggles with depression; ad- 
justment to physical handicaps; and identification with 
human liberation movements. 

There is also expressed a disturbing amount of dissatis- 
faction with library education, and, here and there, con- 
tempt for library institutions, the major library associa- 
tion, and for the profession itself. 

Ah yes—the “profession.” The one question all inter- 
viewers asked their subjects was: “What makes the li- 
brarian a ‘professional’?” Although most agreed that, in 
the first place, a librarian was one who brought together 
information and user, there was some disparity in the 
concept of professionalism. For example: 

“Semantics. It’s what the individual is.” 

“How intelligent he is. How he relates to himself.” 

“Frankly, I find it insulting to be plugging away at 
that old saw.” 

“Attitude.” 

“Round-the-clock personal involvement.” 

“Enforced standards.” 

“Practical experience.” 

“Being asked to solve someone’s problems.” 

And, that ever-valid question: “Does it matter?” 


We ourselves offer no generalizations as to what level 
of professionalism emerges from the interviews, But we 
do feel that we could show this portrait of honest, hard- 
working people to our nonlibrary friends and tell them 
proudly: “This is who we are.” —The Editors 








Marty Martelle is not a 
typical city librarian or li- 
brary professional; indeed, 
his stand on what a “pro- 
fessional" is has become 
widely controversial. To pro- 
file someone this individual- 
istic, AL called upon another 
atypical librarian: Brian 
Aveney, devil-may-care head 
of technical services at Sac- 
ramento Public Library—at 
least reckless enough to in- 
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by Brian Aveney 


























«M - 
y own personal belief 
is that anyone who is asso- 
ciated with a library—public 
library, academic library, or 
whatever—is a librarian. Like 
anyone who works on a farm 
is a farmer. This is the way 
the public looks at it. They 
may be a clerk. May be a 
page. If they work in a li- 
brary, they're a librarian.” 

Sacramento Public Li- 
brary's policy of allowing 
library career staff without 
the MLS to sit for the en- 
trance librarian examination 
has placed Librarian Harold 
D. Martelle, Jr., at the center 
of a controversy within the 
system and the profession 
over the need for a library 
degree. Out of 194 who took 
first exams given under the 
new policy, 54 passed. Two 
of these were non-MLS 
career employees. 

“First of all, what makes a 
librarian professional? My 
own really gut feeling is that 
—this is where I came from 
anyway—the whole question 
of whether you're a profes- 


terview his own boss. In lit- 
erally covering the water- 
front with Martelle, Aveney 
teamed up with photographer 
Sandy Buehler, audiovisual 
specialist at the Alta Bates 
Hospital in Berkeley. The 
two first met as recruits at 
the Library of Congress; 
they have previously collab- 
orated on an AL personality 
feature, “Pigs and Publish- 
ing” (June 1975). 


SANDY BUEHLER 





sional or not is a question of 
semantics. It’s what the indi- 
vidual is. Not his degrees. 
It’s what the individual is.” 

Martelle’s weathered fea- 
tures belie the propriety of 
the vested wool suit he 
wears. His craggy brows kuit, 
then lift as his face lights up 
with some new thought. He 
stirs restlessly, stalking across 
the room. Puffing on a stub 
of a cigar. Leaving a trail of 
smoke. Words tumble out, 
punctuated by pauses and 
puffs. 

“Its a specious argument 
that the MLS to the library 
profession is like the MD to 
a surgeon. This isn’t so. 
Abraham Lincoln was an ex- 
tremely successful lawyer. 
He was bright and he read. 
Melvil Dewey never went to 
library school. What makes 
the professional? How intelli- 
gent he is. How he relates to 
himself. How he relates to 
the job. 

“Do you have to go to 
school to be an artist? What 
do you do? You draw. You 
sculpt. Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Sullivan never went to 
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architecture school. Dig? It's 
a question of intelligence and 
being aware." 

Martelle was born and 
grew up in St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan. 

Joining the Army at 18, he 
was immediately sent to the 
Philippines. He escaped dur- 
ing the fall of Bataan and 
made his way by small boat 
to Corregidor. In May 1942, 
Martelle began a long four- 
year stretch as a prisoner of 
war. When the bomb fell on 
Japan, he was working in a 
copper and lead mine in 
Ikuno, a mining town be- 
tween Hiroshima and Osaka. 

“I got into the field like a 
lot of us did. I can never re- 
member when I didn't read. 
I used to bring the funny 
papers to school and read 
them to the other kids. In 
Depression days, I used the 
library. I always had my 
head into the library. When 
I was captured in World War 
II, the thing I took into 
prison was a bag of books, 
So when I was searching for 
a thing to do, the light came 
on and there was the answer. 
See?" 

After being discharged, 
Martelle entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Already 
fluent in Japanese, he learned 
Mandarin Chinese, graduat- 
ing in 1950, He continued 
studies at Western Michigan, 
receiving a certificate of li- 
brarianship. Martelle used 
the rémainder of his GI Bill 
to earn his MLS at George 
Peabody while running the 
East Nashville Branch of the 
Nashville Püblic Library. 

“Would I do it again? No, 
I wouldr't. I'd go into public 
administtation, into city 
politics. That’s where the real 
action is. Be a city manager. 
Am I happy? Well, I did it. 
Im not unhappy. I didn’t 
throw my life away. There’s 
no question in my mind about 
the viability of the library. 

It’s a necessity. I kind of 
gravitated into it because of 
my interests, my academic 
background.” 
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“Almost any librarian... 


is in a political process. 


If you don’t think you are, 


you're being stupid or naive." 
m LORS a EN ORD oe SA RRS SORT RAD E dac. 


In 1952, Martelle became 
head of the Garden City 
Branch, Wayne County Li- 
brary, Michigan. Eighteen 
months later, Walter Kaiser 
moved Marty to the central 
library where he worked as 
Kaiser's administrative as- 
sistant. He became director 
of the Bacon Memorial Pub- 
lic Library in Wyandotte in 
1956, and director of Dear- 
born Public in 1962. 

"Probably the greatest 
influence on me, as far as 
public library administration 
goes, was my association with 
Walter Kaiser. I was fortu- 
nate that my first job was 
with a very innovative, 
iconoclastic librarian. He be- 


lieved in experimenting. 
Wasn't hung up in tradition- 
alism. 

"Other influences? A lot of 
my thoughts run back to ob- 
servations of how the politi- 
cal system works. There's no 
place like a prison camp to 
see how society organizes 
itself. You can see the theory 
a lot better after you under- 
stand how your life depends 
on it. There hasn't been a 
place I worked, I wasn't 
ass-deep in politics. 

“Almost any librarian, in a 
municipal library or a county 
or whatever, is in a political 
process. Most of them never 
admit it. But you're in it. 

No question. If you don’t 
think you are, you're being 






















stupid or naive. Tl give you 
an example. To get things 
done you need a power base. 
What am I going to tell poli- 
ticians? According to ALA 
standards, this or that? You 
know how much of an im- 
pression that makes on them? 
What makes politics inter- 
esting is that it isn't new, it's 
old. And there haven't been 
a hell of a lot of changes. 
You get a feel of what I'm 
trying to say? For my col- 
league Ivan Ivanovich in 
Minsk, it's the same thing. 
You're in a power structure 
and you work around it." 

In 1964, Martelle became 
assistant director in charge of 
all public services for the 
San Francisco Public Library 
system. Martelle remembers 
most fondly his role in estab- 
lishing the Bay Area Refer- 
ence center. He began his 
present job as director of the 
combined Sacramento City- 
County Library System in 
1971. 

"Our mission is to bring 
books and information to 
people. Everything else is 
kind of secondary. When we 
start to talk about pictures 
or any other thing, it's gim- 
micky. We're not talking 
about the main thing. Maybe 
it’s a conservative view, but 
our primary mission is books 
and information. Never lose 
sight of that. That's what we 
are. You understand what 
Im saying? . . . You know, 
eventually I think we're all 
going to be in the computer 


business. 


"One cliché is talk about 
participatory management, 
true delegation. I think that 
my administrative style is one 
of trying really to get the best 
people together. Key people 
are put into areas of real 
responsibility and allowed to 
do their jobs. I'm not talking 
about this as some b.s. thing; 
I mean it. I can't say I be- 
lieve in complete involve- 
ment, complete staff partici- 
pation. It doesn't wash. You 
need clear-cut lines of re- 
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sponsibility to do the job. 
There are goals agreed upon 
and responsibility delegated 
to meet the goals. I can't 
mess around with all the de- 
tails. That isn't what I get 
paid for, Every person around 
here ought to feel pretty 
damn good about what he 
does.” 

Martelle has always been 
an athlete. He was middle- 
weight boxing champion for 
two years at the University of 
Michigan. He is an inveterate 
handball player and fre- 
quents the courts during 
noontime at the Elks Club. 
To the chagrin of younger 
members of the staff, he oc- 
casionally challenges them 
to a game of racquetball. 
Martelle’s eyes light up the 
most, however, when he talks 
of fishing. 

About ten years ago, Mar- 
telle and his wife Lee built a 
vacation and retirement 
house on the shore of Tomales 
Bay. When he began fishing, 
he soon caught so many fish 
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that giving it away became a | 
chore. Now, with a commer- 

cial fishing license, he sells 

most of his weekend catch of 

rock fish to restaurants or to 

a fish market up at Point 

Reyes. 

Martelle fishes with long 
lines from an eighteen-foot 
boat on the ocean just outside 
the mouth of the bay. Even 
on the water, Martelle is a 
bundle of energy, checking 
lines, watching for sharks, 
sighting his position against 
key rocks on the shoreline 1 
cliffs in between swigs of 
“green death," Rainier ale. 

“You know the honest-to- 
God truth? If I were twenty- 
one years old again and out 
of the service, what I prob- 
ably would have done is gone 
into commercial fishing, or 
some sort of aquaculture. 
I've got a high energy level. 
I'm a very physical person; 
the physical things I do 
easily. It's natural. 

“T find it very confining to 
be tied to a desk job." oO 
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“Look him up in Who’s Who.” Sooner or later, students, businessmen, 
librarians—almost all of us—have need to follow that directive. 


The big 2-volume, 39th edition of WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA contains 
more than 70,000 concise, yet complete biographical sketches of men 
and women of current national reference interest . . . selected by virtue of 
outstanding achievement or because of positions they hold. 
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Special Features 


e Necrology . . . new to this edition; listing deceased biographees from 
the 38th edition. 


e Thoughts on my life . . . written by the biographees; included in se- 
lected sketches. 


e Regional Index . . . listing all biographees in the current editions of 
the four Marquis Who's Who regional directories. 


To assure earliest possible delivery, send for your copy now. Books will 
be shipped immediately upon publication. 


Write for our catalog containing complete list of all Marquis 
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$72.50—Hardbound 


(Please add $2.00 for postage and handling. 
Add state sales tax where applicable.) 
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DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 
1974 


The twenty-sixth issue of the 
Demographic Yearbook contains 
1974 statistics of area, population, 
natality, mortality, nuptiality and 
divorce for every country of the 
world, latest available data on 
expectation of life and a 7-year 
trend of international arrivals and 
departures. Data on the economic 
characteristics of the population 
are shown, including labour force 
participation rates by age and sex 
as well as various cross-classifi- 
cations of population by industry, 
occupation, status, age and sex. 


Order No. E/F.75.XIII.1 
Clothbound $42.00 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS STATISTICS 1974 
Detailed estimates of national in- 
come and related economic meas- 
ures for some 122 countries and 
areas. Among the many subjects 
covered are: gross domestic 
product and expenditure, distribu- 
tion ofthe gross domestic product, 
composition of private consump- 
tion expenditure, government and 
revenue expenditure and exter- 
nal transactions. 
3-volume set (not sold separately) 
Order No. E.75.XVII.5 

Clothbound $48.00 


YEARBOOK OF CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS 1964-1973 
This is the second in a new series 
of annual compilations of statis- 
tics on world construction activity 
and has been prepared to make 
available the information derived 
from annual surveys in this field 
undertaken all over the world. 
The data presented in this publi- 
cation are primarily based on re- 
plies to the Construction Statis- 
tics Questionnaire of the United 
Nations, distributed in 1972 for 
the first time. The information re- 
ceived has been supplemented in 
a few instances with data obtained 
from published sources, as well 
as with the work undertaken by 
the Statistical Office on the com- 
pilation of construction statistics 
in the United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook. 
Order No. E.75.XVII.10 
Clothbound $18.00 
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UNITED NATIONS 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 1973 
27th Edition 


The principal reference work of 
the Organization, the Yearbook 
is the only annual series contain- 
ing, within a single volume, a fully- 
indexed, comprehensive yet suc- 
cinct account—organized by 
subject—of the discussions, deci- 
sions and activities of the United 
Nations and the intergovernmen- 
tal organizations related to it. 


Order No. E.75.1.1 
Clothbound $35.00 


YEARBOOK 
OFTHE 
UNITED NATIONS 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1974 


Important compilation of statistics 
from countries throughout the 
world covering a wide range of 
economic and social subjects, in- 
cluding: population, agriculture, 
manufacturing, construction, 
transport, trade, balance of pay- 
ments, national income, educa- 
tion and culture. Improved statis- 
tical coverage has enabled the 
Yearbook to widen the territorial 
Scope of many of its tables and to 
provide more comprehensive and 
accurate world and continental 
aggregates. 


Order No. E.75.XVII.1 
Clothbound $38.00 
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nited Nations Publications 


UNITAR PUBLICATIONS— 
Published by UNITAR 


THE WAYS OF THE 
PEACE-MAKER 
Order No. E.75.XV.PS/8 $ 5.00 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGABLE 
WATERWAYS 
Order No. E.75.XV.ST/6 $30.00 


AFRICAN INTERNATIONAL 
LEGAL HISTORY 
Order No. E.75.XV.ST/9 $15.00 


TOWARD WIDER ACCEPTANCE 
OF UN TREATIES 
Order No. E.75.XV.ST/2 


ATOMIC SAFEGUARDS: 

A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL 

VERIFICATION 

Order No. E.75.XV.ST/5 
Clothbound $12.00 

EDUCATION FOR GENERAL 

MANAGEMENT: THE STAFF 

COLLEGE APPROACH 

Order No. E.75.XV.ST/12 $ 6.00 


THE BRAIN DRAIN FROM FIVE 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
Order No. E.75.XV.RR/5 $ 6.00 


TOWARD GREATER ORDER, 
COHERENCE AND CO-ORDINA- 
TION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
SYSTEM 

Order No. E.75.XV.RR/20  $ 5.00 


THE ENERGY CRISIS AND 
THE FUTURE 
Order No. E.75.XV.RR/21 $ 4.00 


MANUAL ON INTERNATIONAL 
PROCUREMENT 
Order No. E.75.XV.Man.3 $10.00 


FUTURE STUDIES: 
AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 
Order No. E.75.XV.FS/1  $ 4.00 


$10.00 


WHEN IN NEW YORK visit the 
United Nations Bookshop located 
in the General Assembly Building. 
Hundreds of publications cover- 
ing such subjects as Economic 
and Social Development, Demog- 
raphy and Housing are on display 
and may be purchased there. 


ALA Booth No. 410-412 
Palmer House 


United Nations Publications 
or Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 








by Sue Crockford 


“Cataloging,” said the late 
Paul S. Dunkin, "like all library 
work, is a pragmatic business." 
María Uitti, a former student of 
Dunkin's and a serials 
cataloger for the Beinecke Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library 
at Yale University, considers 
cataloging an intellectual 
challenge as well. But María 
also has qualms about the state 
of cataloging as a profession. 

María was interviewed by 
Sue Crockford, public services 
librarian at Yale's Cross 
Campus Library. Sue noted that 
she and Maria talked “over. 
lunch in the enormous Yale 
Commons with the hubbub of 
relaxed academic conversation 
surrounding us." 


l don’t know anyone else 
who has a job that is similar to 
mine—it seems to be quite un- 
usual—at least, | have never 
met another rare serials cata- 
loger. One of the best things 
about my work is the concen- 
tration and individual decision- 
making it requires, as good 
cataloging should. It is very 
satisfying; | do almost all orig- 
inal cataloging, and nothing | 
work with ever gets handled 
in quite the same fashion. . . . 
Some rare serials are complete 
or more complete runs than 
are held by other libraries in 
the country. My specialty is 
what | call “the dogs": wonder- 
ful old newspapers. News- 
papers are not really meant to 
be kept: they are hastily put 
together; they are inaccurately 
numbered; their news items are 
soon out-of-date. Even the 
paper disintegrates rapidly. 
But | like newspapers because 
they reveal so much about the 
tastes of their readers and the 
flavor of their times. 

l've been cataloging rare 
serials for Beinecke for about 
eighteen months. Before that, | 
was a cataloger for the Yale 
Center for British Art and 
British Studies. | came to Yale 
in 1973 after cataloging at 
Princeton for a number of 
years, and after working at the 
University of New Mexico as a 
social science bibliographer. 
Despite this varied experience, 
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Will Cataloging Go 
the Way of the 
Wooly Mammoth? 


| have not had the opportunity 
to use my educational back- 
ground consistently. Certainly 
not in the library profession. 

| came to librarianship 
through the back door, like so 
many of us. | wanted to teach, 
and worked toward that goal 
for many years. | have master's 
degrees in both French and 
Spanish, and have taught those 
languages at Haverford and 
Douglass. But | was always 
commuting long distances from 
my home and family at Prince- 
ton and hoped that, by going 
into librarianship locally, ! 
might avoid commuting and 
still remain in a scholarly and 
intellectual environment. 


| am trying to avoid com- 
menting upon "librarianship as 
a profession." Frankly, I find it 
insulting to be plugging away 
at that old saw, which is also 
totally meaningless to me as a 
concept. It's turned out to bea 
good career for me. To put it 
in terms of a "mission" is so 
grandiose, so pompous. Some 
days | really feel and act pro- 
fessional; | work independently 
with amazing materials, not 
just serials, but also mono- 
graphs, maps, broadsides, mi- 
crofilms—the rare and the 
not-so-rare. The intellectual 
challenge of both precise de- 
scription and careful classifica- 
tion is very satisfying. | think 


librarians are basically humble 
—we don't think of ourselves 
as doing work that is more im- 
portant than that of others, and 
yet, we are making available 
the basic source materials that 
the others build upon. 


| enjoy cataloging. But | 
sometimes feel that adminis- 
trators treat catalogers as 
precocious and misguided 
children. We don't get any rec- 
ognition for the work we do nor 
do we have much opportunity 
to advance from one level to 
another, and financial rewards 
are minimal. The demands for 
statistics and the effort to make 
cataloging an assembly-line 
process are often impractical. 
As a cataloger you cannot 
work at the same level of per- 
formance day in and day out 
and maintain a high quality in 
the final product. Some mater- 
ials require more research and 
more thoughtful decisions than 
others. Much of the work that 
goes into these decisions is 
time-consuming and can be 
tedious. Cataloging tries to fit 
universal intellectual problems 
into narrow nonuniversal prin- 
ciples. Although changes are 
constantly being made in the 
rules, they do not provide 
definitive answers to our 
problems. | chose to go into 
cataloging because of these 
questions. | was influenced by 
Paul Dunkin’s questions in 
cataloging class. He kept offer- 
ing question after question, 
leading ultimately to the realiza- 
tion that there are no answers, 
only refinements of the prob- 
lems. The intellectual questions 
will always be there for me 
and others in cataloging. 


But I’m afraid you can’t pe a 
cataloger forever unless you 
are willing to accept a ceiling 
on earnings and the suspicion 
of many that career catalogers 
are loonies. There is also 
another consideration. By be- 
coming a cataloger you have 
jettisoned half of your straight- 
out-of-library-school trainjng. 
If you stay in cataloging long 
enough, you become afraid of 
the users, and there is a real 
danger of losing perspective on 
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“But I’m afraid 
you can’t be a 
cataloger forever 
unless you are 
willing to accept 
a ceiling on 
earnings and the 
suspicion of many 
that career 
catalogers are 
loonies.”’ 





what the records you are mak- 
ing are going to tell a patron. 
Financially, you have to look 
toward administration for ad- 
vancement. But, unfortunately, 
administration takes you away 
from the materials and 
services. 


Although most of the mater- 


ials | work with require original 
work, | am very worried about 
what is happening in a large 
part of the cataloging world. 
The idiosyncrasies which stim- 
ulate and gratify the cataloger 
are being cast aside for the 
simplification that automation 
and streamlining require. What 
will our records mean if we 
oversimplify them? If we don't 
describe with care and accur- 
acy, we will have defeated our 
purpose. Oversimplification of 
catalog records may, in the 
long run, lead to added ex- 
pense, for libraries as biblio- 
graphers are no longer able to 
distinguish between issues and 
editions, and the amount of 
duplication increases. | am 
fortunate to have a job where 
this care is still demanded. But 
| worry about my colleagues, 
and | would find it difficult to 
encourage anyone to come into 
cataloging at the present time. 
I'm afraid that cataloging—as 
| mean it—may be going the 
way of the wooly mammoth. [J 


MODERN REVOLUTIONS 
AND REVOLUTIONISTS 


A Bibliography 
Robert Blackey 


The first major bibliography in this new field. 
Arranged topically and geographically, the 2,400 
entries cover books and articles on revolutions, 


revolutionists, and 


revolutionary theories in 


Europe, Russia, the United States, Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. Ca. 288 pages. ISBN 0-87436- 
223-7. Price $15.75, casebound. 


Also New 


Era of the American 


Revolution: A Bicenten- 


nial Bibliography 
Dwight L. Smith 


Intro. by Richard Morris 


ISBN 0-87436-178-8 
$42.00, casebound 
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The History of Ideas: 
A Bibliographical 
Introduction—Vol. 1: 
Classical Antiquity 
Jeremy L. Tobey 
ISBN 0-87436-143-5 
$17.25, casebound 





WORLDWIDE WHAT & WHERE 


Geographic Glossary and Traveller’s Guide 
Ralph De Sola 


The travel dictionary defines over 30,000 facts and 
terms from the useful to the unusual. Worldwide 
What & Where contains inside information on 
leisure resorts, local festivals, museums, local 
history, and out-of-the-way places of interest to the 
traveler. As a world traveler for 40 years Ralph De 
Sola (compiler of the Abbreviations Dictionary and 
the Dictionary of Cooking) has discovered at least 
one interesting fact about every place he has 
visited. This enjoyable and authoritative reference 
work is the result. 720 pages. ISBN 0-87436- 
147-8. Price $27.25, casebound. 


Order on 30-day approval from: 
American Bibliographical Center - Clio Press 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Box 4397 
Santa Barbara, California 93103 


Visit our Booth #30418 
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SUE CROCKFORD 


Generalizing about military libraries 
is almost as difficult as reading the 
Pentagon's organization chart. Military 
libraries run the gamut from specialized 
law libraries to medical libraries, R & D 
facilities for scientists, and. university- 
level libraries like West Point's. The 
majority of military libraries, however, 
bear strong family resemblances to 
public libraries, as Nathalie McMahon 
explains below. McMahon is the sole 
librarian of the Fairchild Air Force Base 
in Spokane, Washington. Absolutely air- 
borne herself on the rewards of military 
librarianship, she is, appropriately, 
public relations chairperson of the 
Armed Forces Section of ALA's Public 
Library Association. She was inter- 
viewed by U.S. Air Force Captain Rena 
A. Kennedy. 


In a blue and white library reminis- 
cent of a Mondrian painting, Nathalie 
McMahon chats. She is the librarian at 
Fairchild Air Force Base in Spokane, 
Washington; she is also the wife of an 
Air Force engineer and mother of five. 
Her enthusiam for her work, evident in 
her first words, pervades our entire dis- 
cussion on what it’s like to be a military 
librarian. 
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Nathalie McMahon, Military Librarian 
Civilian on Active Duty 


by Rena A. Kennedy 


What makes a military library “mili- 
tary’? 


Military libraries, whether Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine, serve active 
duty personnel, civilian employees, and 
their dependents. There are many kinds 
of military libraries around the world— 
installation, technical, and academic. 
Many persons unfamiliar with them ex- 
pect to find a World War II Quonset hut 
filled with manuals and regulations. It 
couldn't be further from the truth—the 
only regulation I see is the one that 
governs the operation of an Air Force 


library! 
What does a military librarian da? 


At Fairchild, like many installations, 
the base librarian acts much like a public 
librarian. I serve children as well as 
adults with recreational and educational 
materials. In public libraries, however, 
individual librarians often have special- 
ized jobs in acquisition, reference, or cir- 
culation. Here, one librarian wears all 
hats. 


Any other differences between you and 
a public librarian? 


Military libraries may be basically de- 
signed like small public libraries, but our 
responsibilities extend beyond to some 
very signifcant differences. Because the 
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military encourages its members to work 
toward advanced degrees and to de- 
velop through professional military edu- 
cation, we are expected to support these 
programs with materials through the 
Ph.D. level. We do this by both pur- 
chasing commonly-required materials 
and by borrowing those of minimum 
demand from state libraries, local col- 
leges, and the Air University Library. 

We also provide mission-essential ma- 
terials on an indefinite loan to base units. 
For example, civil engineers need nu- 
merous books and journals to perform 
their jobs. We currently support fifty 
such office collections. We also maintain 
mini-libraries in the alert facilities for 
flying crews on alert duty. 


Do you see any advantage in being a 
military librarian? 


Possibly the greatest reward for a li- 
brarian with wanderlust is the military 
librarian's opportunity to travel. Military 
libraries are everywhere—from Berlin to 
the Netherlands, to Hawaii, and across 
the continental United States. Travel's 
not a necessity, but it is an opportunity 
you can make the most of-and who 
wouldn't? 


Do you have any special duties? 


Like many others in the military, li- 
brarians frequently find themselves 
functioning in several capacities through 
means of that rather typical piece of 
military jargon, “additional duties." I’m 
the Federal Women’s Program coordi- 
nator for the base and also serve as a 
member of the Selective Placement Ad- 
visory Committee for Employment of 
the Handicapped. 


How do you handle the extra work? 


Other librarians might think of this 
as a disadvantage. I see it as an oppor- 
tunity to become involved and to be a 
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vital part of the whole military commu- 
nity. Its a decided advantage when 
libraries are competing with other or- 
ganizations for that ever-shrinking de- 
fense dollar. 


How do you make sure you get some 
of those dollars? 


I cannot stress enough how important 
public relations are to the military li- 
brarian's job! I regularly meet with the 
engineering, procurement, budget, re- 
production, and graphics departments, 
as well as commanders, for help in solv- 
ing problems or initiating projects. 


How did you become a librarian? 


There are probably as many reasons 
for going to library school as there are 
librarians. Eight years ago, my hus- 
band's remote assignment forced me to 
look for a way to “kill” a year. I re- 
turned to Louisiana State University to 
get a master's in library science and 
thereby stumbled into one of today's 
best guarded secrets—the fascinating 
field of librarianship! 


Was this a real turning point in your 
life? 
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iece of the American line 
ibrary furniture that 
Texwood Furniture Corporation makes. 
You'll find each piece is made from the 
finest maple or oak to exacting standards 


And you'll also find the most com- 
furniture in the 

over 450 of the finest 
school and office supply distributors across 


So when you order from us, you deal 
with someone in or near your own 


For information on the distributor in 


your area, contact Texwood Furniture 
Corporation, P.O. Box 6280, Austin, 


Library Furniture by Texwood 


Looking back on that year, I realize 
that I was angry with the Air Force. A 
military wife faces unwanted, frequent 
separations, as well as a husband's duty 
that can be plainly unsafe. The decision 
—to build a life to fill the voids when 
they arose—became a most crucial one. 
As the year progressed, it dawned on me 
that I had found much more than a 
year's respite. I'd found a way to grow 
as an individual and to develop a mean- 
ingful lifelong career in a highly chal- 
lenging and rewarding profession! 


So everything's been rosy since? 


All fun? Not always! F rustrating? 
Often! . . . Why? Here the gap (between 
me and other librarians) closes. All li- 
brarians share the frustrations of insuf- 
ficient funds and inadequate staffing. 


What does "professional" mean to 
you? 


Professionalism? It's not just doing the 
job. It's living it! It's round-the-clock 
personal involvement. . . . It takes up 
your whole being, becomes a part of 
everything you do. To borrow a phrase 
from the John Denver song, "It fills up 
your senses." 


American Library Furniture is the best there is. 
Knock on wood. 
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The McMahons 


Do you feel like the exceptio» rather 
than the rule? 





Not at all. In today's world, the mod- 
ern librarian is frequently a working 
wife and mother, with many outside in- 
terests. What's required? A totally self- 
confident and supportive husband who's 
eager to share family responsibilities and 
who's proud of a partner achieving full 
potential. 


Regrets? 


Only one: that I didn’t stumble in 
sooner! o 
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Bobbie Barber, I&R Librarian 
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Home Runs to Home Delivery 


by Tod Hawkes 


Community information and. referral 
service (I&R) may be no more than an 
expansion of traditional reference work, 
but the intensity of some IG R programs 
has given rise to what some consider a 
radically more "concerned" librarian: 
one who has internalized community in- 
formation needs to the extent that per- 
sonal and professional life are inextri- 
cably bound. 

In some ways, Barbara Barber is that 
kind of librarian; in others, she is very 
much in her own category. 

Community concern pervades her life. 
Besides being librarian, wife, and 
mother, “Bobbie” is heavily involved in 
church and civic work, including the 
Community Resources Council, the 
mental Health Association, and a youth 
project called. Carriage House. Accord- 
ing to interviewer Tod Hawkes, "The 
theme unifying all these interests is her 
belief that ‘each one of us should be 
concerned with building the future . . . 
that our responsibility is tied to the gen- 
eration following us. I hope I carry this 
same attitude to my work as librarian." " 

*She does," says Hawkes, who inter- 
viewed Bobbie at the Topeka Public 
Library, Kansas, where she is commu- 
nity information librarian. Hawkes, a 
Topeka librarian who now edits and 
publishes Tall Windows and National 
Library Literary Review, knows Bobbie 
Barber’s library work—and her poetry, 
for she writes for and has helped edit 
Tall Windows. 


Wi is your definition of a librar- 
ian? 


My concern would be to define “li- 
brarian" within the framework of the 
public library. A public librarian ought 
to meet people's information needs re- 
sponsibly and efficiently. Because these 
information needs often relate directly 
to the inquirer's life, a public librarian 
also must be flexible and responsive 
toward others. One moment I find my- 
self dealing with the frivolous—“Who 
hit the most home runs in 1949?"—and 
the next I am trying to help a patron 
meet her real "life and death" informa- 
tion need—“Is it safe to deliver a baby 
at home?" Both queries demand a non- 
judgmental but helpful role on the part 
of the public librarian. 


What qualities would you look for in 
a public librarian? 


I think primarily an abiding interest 
in other persons, a great curiosity about 
the world, joie de vivre—plus a broad 
base of knowledge. I think a public li- 
brarian should have a nicely cluttered 
mind. 


And the library's mission? 


I think to satisfy people's information 
needs, whatever they are. 


What makes a librarian a "profes- 
sional?" 


Not the one or two years the librarian 
spends in graduate school. I believe a 


Bobbie at the Topeka grain elevators. 





librarian is a professional when he or 
she knows and uses well the resources 
of the library in response to the patron's 
needs. The professional librarian must 
have an ethic about library service that 
demands both information sources and 
using them on behalf of the patron. 
While some may see their jobs only in 
terms of security, salary, and pleasant 
surroundings, this higher level of con- 
cern—or caring—is what makes any li- 
brary worker a "professional." 


Why did you come into this field? 


I wandered into it, so I believe in ser- 
endipity. Our oldest son had chosen an 
expensive college, which meant mother 
had to go job-seeking, looking first at 
those places I hoped would be enjoy- 
able, challenging, and positive. On my 
list was Topeka Public Library, where 
a job as a reader's advisor was open. It 
was serendipity that my interests and 
talents corresponded to those needed at 
the library. 


Are you glad you took the job? 


Sure I'm glad; however, I can't say 
librarianship is an obsession. Whatever 
I do, I like to “sit light to... ,” mean- 
ing I like to maintain an objectivity 
about whatever engages me. I prefer 
neither to possess-nor to be possessed 
by-things, activities, persons, a career. 
It comes from the realization that li- 
brarianship, as all else, is part of my 
journey on this planet. Paradoxically, 
this detachment toward my library work 
helps me give better service, allows me 
to express best my love for my work, 
and, I hope, keeps me flexible toward 
library goals and processes. 


What are your hopes as a community 
information librarian? 


Public libraries are already engaged 
in providing community information; 
every time a librarian makes a referral 
outside the library's own classified col- 
lection to another community agency, 
service, or program, that librarian is do- 
ing community information work. To 
perform community information ser- 
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Bobbie and TPL Community Information Services colleague Yvonne Banks. 
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“Sometimes my spark of enthusiasm touches off a response, 
an awakening, in the library patron. And when it happens, 
it makes my profession quite beautiful." 
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vices with real intent and to provide the 
librarian's expertise to that end is to 
realize that the library's resources go 
way beyond its walls. 


Is community information a trend in 
public libraries today? 


Yes. If libraries aren't involved in 
these activities, they may well die on 
the vine. In these days of tight finances, 
do public institutions which remain un- 
responsive to client needs deserve to ex- 
ist? I think public libraries must become 
more aggressive as clearinghouses for 
information about available community 
public services. Topeka Public Library 
is responding to community needs in 
many ways and is innovative in the 
kinds of library service it delivers. One 
advantage the public library has over 
other community information providers 
is that our service is available over a 
wider range of hours and on weekends 
when most other agencies are closed. 
We are discovering, as we suspected, 
that a lot of people-problems don't 
just happen between 9 and 5, Monday 
through Friday. 


How about frustrations as a librarian? 
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The universal frustration of the li- 
brarian is knowing that while one is a 
competent person—intelligent, creative, 
responsible—one is not paid particularly 
well for that intelligence, creativity, and 
responsibility. But this is the dilemma 
one faces in choosing librarianship as 
a career: is it interesting and vital 
enough to compensate for the lack of 
monetary satisfactions? 


What then are some of the compen- 
sations, if not financial? 


A library is a great institution for 
people-lovers, Also, a good library al- 
lows the librarian flexibility and time 
to develop creative library /community 
programs. I personally would find it im- 
possible to work in a library if policy 
dictated passivity and total conformity 
on the part of employees, while ignoring 
contemporary community needs. 


Tell us about the special things in 
your life. 


I consider myself a religious person. 
My world view is very Christianized. 
My hope is always to maintain that "rev- 
erence for life" epitomized by Albert 





Schweitzer. . . . I do see all of my life 
in terms of how I choose to worship. 
Even librarianship becomes that “out- 
ward, visible sign of inward grace." I 
have a Teilhardian feeling about my 
life—that I do have an obligation to in- 
fluence where I can the movement of 
life toward a higher state. . . . I believe 
I can apply this feeling to my work as 
a librarian, as a community information 
person. Wholeness of personhood comes 
from not separating life into tidy com- 
partments. It is important to me to 
bring my whole self into whatever I do, 
and this includes work for the library. 
Also, the library is for me a place where 
I can “give myself away" as I approach 
that stage of life described by Erik 
Erikson as “Generativity,” leading to an 
old age where the ego is integrated and 
the basic virtues are renunciation and 
wisdom, Actually, I find the more of 
myself I give to vital concerns, the more 
there is to give. 


What final purpose, promise, do you 
feel the library exemplifies? 


Not only a concern for storing past 
knowledge, but also an awareness that 
the library can serve as a catalytic 
agency in opening up the human mind 
to infinite possibilities. I remember star- 
tling some young adults by reminding 
them of Karl Marx and the British Mu- 
seum, that public libraries can be the 
seedbed for revolution, that card cata- 
logs can be the key to good changes. 
Sometimes my spark of enthusiasm 
touches off a response—an awakening— 
in the library patron. And when that 
happens, it makes my profession quite 
beautiful. o 
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James F. Williams, Il, 


Medical Librarian 


Opening 
Closed 
Environments 


Medical librarians have been some- 
what detached from the rest of the li- 
brary world, partly because their infor- 
mation universe and clientele are so 
highly specialized. But in the following 
interview, James F. Williams, II, sug- 
gests that it may be time for a broad- 
ening—a change not all of his colleagues 
may go for. Williams, librarian of the 
Shiffman Medical Library, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, is director of 
the Kentucky-Ohio-Michigan Regional 
Medical Library Program, but he’s con- 
vinced that medical librarians “have 
got a lot to learn from older, more es- 
tablished state library networks.” 

Interviewer Gwendolyn S. Cruzat has 
known Williams since 1967, when he 
interned in a WSU medical librarian- 
ship program she directed. Though 
Cruzat is now in Ann Arbor as an as- 
sociate professor at the University of 
Michigan School of Library Science, 
her friendship with Williams remains 
warm. Williams calls her his “mentor”; 
‘Td give her every accolade as an edu- 
cator," he says, In addition to many 
brilliant contributions to the field of 
medical librarianship, Cruzat's vita 
shows long activity on behalf of multi- 
cultural and. black studies librarianship, 
as well as the advancement of minority 
groups within the profession. 


by Gwendolyn S. Cruzat 


Since I've known you from the time 
you were a medical library fellow at 
Wayne State University, this interview 
is extremely gratifying to me. Let's be- 
gin with what your definition of a li- 
brarian is. More specifically, what is the 
librarian’s mission? 


As a library science student, I had 
the opportunity to learn these things 
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about the scholarly record: First, the 
value of the scholarly record to civiliza- 
tion; second, the function of libraries to 
preserve the record for society's use; 
third, the techniques involved in its col- 
lection and organization; and fourth, 
the art of identifying and retrieving in- 
formation from it. To the extent that 
libraries are a product of human activ- 
ity and part of an ongoing communica- 
tion system that supports all human 
enterprise, and as one trained in the 
organization and management of librar- 
ies, I think that the librarian's mission 
is to protect and preserve the existence 
of libraries as social institutions. 


You've used the words "protect and 
preserve." Am I to understand that you 
believe the librarian's mission is that of 
“gatekeeper”? 


No indeed! Notice that I said protect 
and preserve the existence of libraries 
as social institutions. To me a library is 
a social institution functioning in an en- 
vironment—an environment that extends 
beyond a physical space containing a 
collection of materials. A health sci- 
ences library is part of an ongoing com- 
munication system that supports the 
maintenance of health. As a librarian, 
I recognize and appreciate that the li- 
brarys very existence is manifest in 
human activity. Being a social institu- 
tion, the library has the potential to af- 
fect human behavior. 


What makes a librarian a “profes- 
sional”? 


Within the library profession, a li- 
brarian can take one of two career 
routes—librarian administrator, or li- 
brarian scholar. Regardless of the route 
taken, however, I like to think of a 
librarian as being “professional” when 
he or she, by virtue of personal attri- 
butes, contributes to the recognition of 
librarianship as a learned profession. 
The librarians own philosophy about 
the profession, their self-image, and 
their attitude toward library clientele, 
supportive staff, and peers should all 
be considered when you define “pro- 
fessional." 


Would. you elaborate more on con- 
tributing to the recognition of librarian- 
ship as a learned profession? 


I think that when people graduate 
from library school, they often feel that 
«professional" is manifest in the degree, 
that they are indeed learned. This 
attitude is premature. Professionalism 
comes with time. 

.. . A librarian is a professional when 
he or she is approached and asked to 
solve someone else's problem. I'm not 
speaking of being an information spe- 
cialist-that is, providing answers or 
directions in response to specific ques- 
tions-but of being a problem-solver. 
Heres a good example: A health sci- 
ences librarian is approached by the 
state medical society to develop an in- 
terface between the existing health 
information resources of the state and 
the continuing education requirements 
for the state's physicians. I think that 
the librarian approached in this man- 
ner is recognized as a professional by 
professionals in other areas and thus 
contributes to the dignity and recogni- 
tion of librarianship as a learned pro- 
fession. 


You certainly have provided an in- 
teresting definition of librarian; I imag- 
ine you can guess my next question. 
Why did you come into this field? 


I suppose I came into librarianship 
because I perceived of it as a profession 
with which I could identify. 


In what way? 


When I was a student at Morehouse 
College, Virginia Lacy Jones made a 
presentation. Though it was not exactly 
a career-day type of thing, she depicted 
librarianship as an attractive and ex- 
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citing field. I remember her making the 
statement that more men were needed 
in the field, and to me library adminis- 
tration seemed particularly attractive, 


You knew, then, that you were going 
to be an administrator? 


I suppose in a way I did; but I 
thought of myself as becoming a medi- 
cal information specialist when I en- 
tered library school. However, experi- 
ences over the past nine years have 
taught me that I could not realize my 
professional aspirations if I continued 
to think of medical libraries as “spe- 
cial" Medical libraries are only part 
of the total communication system. A 
real library “specialist” must have this 
broader view of librarianship. 


Do you think the narrower concept 
is a problem among medical librarians 
today? 


Let’s say that I think medical librar- 
ians are not as supportive as they might 
be of the concept of a total communi- 
cation system. For example, NCLIS 
and CLENE should be of concern to 
all librarians regardless of type of en- 
vironment in which they work. 


: A. you glad you came into this 
eld: 


Its not a matter of ‘being glad to be 
in librarianship, it's the fulfillment of a 
goal. I identified with the profession 
some nine years ago, and I still want 
to be a librarian. But I feel that in many 
ways I’ve developed professionally to 
the point where the things I learned in 
library school have been used to their 
fullest and are no longer applicable. 
Trying out new ideas is exciting—but 
frustrating. My consolation is knowing 
that I work in an atmosphere condu- 
cive to the search for new answers and 
to professional maturation. 


Do you feel that your library educa- 
tion provided you with a good base? You 
mentioned that you've "used up" things 
taught in library school. 


I know that library education is crit- 
icized by some, but it did provide me 
with a good base. I believe that, to some 
extent, the criticism is a crutch used 
by persons to cover their own inade- 
quacies. If you apply yourself in library 
school, you cannot help but come away 
with a broad view of librarianship. 


Laura Gasaway, Law Librarian 


“We Must Stop Being 
Isolationists.’’ 
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Laura N. Gasaway, known as Lolly, has 
a mellow Texas drawl, a robust sense of 
humor, and a raucous laugh which comes 
so easily you'd think she couldn't have 
time and energy to do much else. On the 
contrary, she's done it all. Within the last 
nine years, she's earned a library degree 
and a law degree, logged eight years of 
law library experience, passed the Texas 
Bar, taught, and taken a leading part in 
professional activities—including the 
preparation of a major survey of how 
women fare in special librarianship. 

She's so dynamic, in fact, that about 
the only way to get her to stop long enough 
for an interview is to have her interview 
herself—which we asked her to do. If she 
sounds a bit on the serious side, it's be- 
cause running the Law Library at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma (Norman) and teach- 
ing in her post as associate professor at 
the Law College is very serious business. 
But to those who stereotype law librarians 
as legalistic drudges, Lolly in person 
never fails to bring a great awakening. 
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I do believe, however, that field ex- 
perience is a very important aspect of 
library education and would like to see 
more of it. I don’t think library schools 
can do it alone. Libraries have an ob- 
ligation to interface with library schools 


in the same manner that affiliated hos-. 


pitals offer clinical experience for med- 
ical school students. 


You mentioned new ideas. Would 
you care to expand? 


I think that. perhaps there are some 
new theories that may have evolved from 
experiences and programs in medical 
librarianship. For example, the con- 
cept of regional medical libraries has 
brought about a different behavior pat- 
tern among the librarians. I'd like to 
explore this in depth and present my 
own views—views from a perspective 
which might contribute in some man- 
ner to library education programs. 


Have there been any particular frus- 
trations or satisfactions? 


There are the usual day-to-day op- 
erational frustrations, but overall, I'd 
once again stress that to me, librarian- 
ship has been the fulfillment of a goal 
far beyond my expectations. go 


From an early age, | flirted with the 
idea of being a librarian; it must have 
come from a happy association with the 
public librarian in my small Arkansas 
hometown. 

| continued to consider librarianship 
throughout high school, and was active 
in student library association work. | at- 
tended Texas Woman's University primari- 
ly because of its school of library science. 
After a few undergraduate courses in li- 
brary science, | decided special librar- 
ianship was for me. | then isolated the 
field which could best combine with my 
interest in political science and library 
Work: law was an obvious choice. | looked 
at law firms, courts, bar associations, and 
academic law libraries and found the vari- 
ous opportunities appealing. 

In addition to the MLS, | had to pick up 
a law degree. By the time | was through, 
| had prepared nearly ten years for a 
career. 

I've been extremely happy with my de- 
cision. At a fairly young age | was able 
to achieve my goal. In addition to admin- 
istering the law library, | teach courses 
in the law school, am a licensed attorney, 
and am currently talking with the Univer- 
sity’s library school about teaching a 
course. Therefore, | have several careers 
open to me. | can continue to be a law 
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school librarian, or | could teach law full 
time. | could practice law, teach in a li- 
brary school, or select another field of 
librarianship. | am not 100 percent sure 
| want to be a law librarian for the rest of 
my life, and it's comforting to have these 
other career options available. 


How would | define the term "librar- 
ian?" Well, the dictionary definition is: “a 
specialist in care of the management of 
libraries or books.” But to me, a librarian 
is an instrument for putting information 
and the user together. Sometimes, as an 
administrator, | feel out of touch with the 
patron. However, by managing the law 
library, perhaps | can make it posssible 
for other librarians to bring information 
and the user together. We aren't simply 
information handlers. Besides the tech- 
nical skills involved in managing and 
operating a modern library, a good librar- 
ian has to have a broad general knowl- 
edge. A librarian also has to be à creative 
thinker and work well with people. 


Books are the tools of the lawyer's 
trade; therefore, the law librarian doesn't 
have to sell the library to future attorneys. 
If law students intend to practice law, they 
will use the library. Our job is to teach 
them to use the collection and to research 
quickly and efficiently, to perform opti- 
mum legal research. This may be done by 
organizing the library in such a fashion 
that the user can easily locate materials, 
but we also must assist patrons in locat- 
ing information. 

A law school librarian's responsibilities 
frequently extend to formal instruction, 
teaching law students legal bibliography 
or research, or, sometimes, substantive 
law courses. Therefore, the academic law 
librarian may have greater opportunities 
than other librarians to teach users to re- 
search successfully. 


Academic preparation and specialized 
knowledge make an occupation a profes- 
sion. Although librarians have both, they 
have not been recognized by the general 
public as professionals. One of the diffi- 
culties in defining the librarian as a pro- 
fessional is that, to the public at large, 
any employee working in a library is con- 
sidered a "librarian." This is not true with 
attorneys or doctors; not everyone in a 
doctor's office is considered a doctor. Un- 
til a new term for librarian is developed 
which will mean professional to the gen- 
eral public, our image and identity will be 
ambiguous. | object to the term “profes- 
sional librarian"; it seems to indicate that 
there are also nonprofessional librarians, 
or that we must use a qualifier to bolster 
ourselves. | cannot offer a substitute. . . . 

Another problem involves our library as- 
sociations. We are far too concerned 
about the internal structure of these or- 
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ganizations and spend too little time con- 
centrating on important library issues. If 
we paid more attention to substantive is- 
sues, then we would be more professional. 
One bright spot is the attention focused 
on copyright. 


The problems in law librarianship are 
frequently the same as in other types of 
libraries. First of all, we must stop think- 
ing that information is contained only in 
books, and concentrate on accepting in- 


formation in any format. In the annual sta-_ 


tistics academic libraries report to HEW, 
we are still asked to differentiate between 
microforms, audiovisual materials, and 
books. What difference does format make? 
Each type of material contains informa- 
tion. 

The overwhelming problem facing law 
libraries—indeed all libraries—is the ris- 


ing cost of materials. In a law library, a 
$100,000 annual book budget is frequently 
reduced by $75,000 just in maintaining 
continuations. The inflation rate for legal 
serials is 16.21 percent, which means that 
libraries will either have to redefine their 
roles in developing research collections, 
or simply content themselves with being 
second-rate. Unless national attention is 
focused on quality education, then we are 
fighting a losing battle developing quality 
academic libraries. Perhaps cooperative 
efforts in building research collections 
are the answer—l don’t know. However, 
| feel we are about to reach a critical 
stage in library development; some plans 
must be made for continuing research 
libraries. 

Law librarians have to stop being isola- 
tionists. We cannot separate ourselves 


from the rest of the library world and 
still remain in the mainstream of thought 
and mutual problem-solving. In the 1970s 
librarians must stick together and recog- 
nize the strength in numbers when influ- 
encing library-related legislation. 

Another problem | see in law librarian- 
ship is the slow acceptance of automated 
research. Although still in its infancy, full- 
text retrieval of cases and statutes is now 
a reality. The cost of such automated sys- 
tems is fairly high, but more libraries need 
to adopt them. 


The academic law librarian frequently 
has difficulty being recognized as a mem- 
ber of the law faculty. Although the AALS 
(Association of American Law Schools) 
accrediting standards for law schools re- 
quire that the librarian be a member of 
the law faculty, sometimes this is not the 





case. But, serving as a full faculty member 
adds tough responsibilities. For example, 
the law librarian has many nonlibrarian 
duties, such as serving on law faculty 
committees and counseling students in 
his/her classes. These duties—in addition 
to teaching classes, remaining active in 
professional associations, researching and 
writing, and administering the law library 
—put great demands on the librarian's 
time. Another problem | have faced is 
prejudice against women administrators. 
Law faculties tend to be conservative; 
there aren't many women faculty members 
—and there are even fewer women ad- 
ministrators in law schools. Frequently 
schools are happy to hire a woman, but 
recognizing her as a salary equal causes 
some consternation among male faculty 
members. o 
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BILL J. BROWN 


The nation's 
libraries serve 
community law 
book needs 


Does your library? 


Take -a few moments to check your law book section. 
Compare it with the holding of the libraries listed on 
this page. They represent just a few of the many hun- 
dreds of libraries, from the smallest to the largest, who 
provide their patrons access to the laws that invade 
every area of their business and personal lives, laws 
that not only regulate but also provide important rights 
and benefits. Your patrons deserve such access. 


Here’s a suggestion: Write today for your FREE copy 
of “How Lay Libraries Serve Community Law Book 
Needs”. You will find this booklet informative and use- 
ful. It provides you a measuring stick of your service 
in an important area. Write to: Library Counselor, 
West Publishing Company, 50 W. Kellogg Blvd., St. Paul, 
MN 55102 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO, PUBLIC LIBRARY pro- 
vides access for some 760,000 persons not served by 
the public library in Cleveland, which is the county 
seat. The county library facility was founded in 1923 
and has 27 branches. Its excellent law book section in- 
cludes North Eastern Reporter, Ohio Cases, Ohio Di- 
gest, United States Code Annotated, United States Code 
Congressional and Administrative News, Supreme Court 
Reporter, Internal Revenue Code, Federal Tax Regula- 
tions, Cowans on Bankruptcy and Words and Phrases. 


RIDLEY TOWNSHIP PUBLIC LIBRARY, Folsom, Pa., 
does an admirable job of providing its patrons access 
to their laws. Although it serves a population of only 
39,000, the library has available on its law book shelves 
Purdon's Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated, United States 
Code Annotated, United States Code Congressional 
and Administrative News, Real Estate .Transactions, 
Pennsylvania Court Rules, Federal Tax Regulations, In- 
ternal Revenue Acts and Internal Revenue Code. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, Rockville, Md., offers a wide range of law 
materials to the community it serves. Publications in- 
clude West's Maryland Law Encyclopedia, Maryland Re- 
porter and Maryland Digest on the state level. Among 
the national and federal law publications available at 
this outstanding library are Corpus Juris Secundum, 
the complete law encyclopedia, United States Code 
Annotated, Uniform Laws Annotated, Modern Legal 
Forms, Supreme Court Reporter, Atlantic Reporter and 
the federal tax publications. 


LIBRARIES ARE FOR THE PEOPLE, 
SO ARE THE LAWS 


c^ c u- eq c0 m a s 
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Bob Smith, Young Adult Librarian 


by Anne Hope 


The cockade hat may not 
be chronologically accurate 
for the young adult librarian 
(this exclusively American 
breed of librarian first 
emerged in the 1900s), but 
it's appropriate to the revo- 
lutionary nature of the YA 
mission. Today, young adult 
librarians are still few and 
far apart, scattered among 
public libraries, schools, and 
institutions. Their time and 
titles are often divided by 
other library duties, especial- 
ly in tight-budget times. 
Nevertheless, the YA librar- 
ian spirit can be as strong as 
that of any colonist at Con- 
cord, as the following inter- 
view with Bob Smith demon- 
strates. Bob is coordinator for 
young adult services, Cuya- 
hoga County Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He was 
interviewed by Anne Hope, 
young teen specialist, Cleve- 
land Heights-University 
Heights Public Library. 


How does it feel to be a 
professional librarian in 
1976? 

I like it. I feel I have 
something important to share 
with people. There are so 
many exciting projects hap- 
pening in libraries, at least 
in the ones with money: 
information and referral 
services [I & R], indepen- 
dent learning programs, books 
in prisons, and, of course, 
young adult work. Yes . . . 
frustrations, anger, and anxi- 
ety are a part of being a 
professional, too. And good 
old hard work. But fun. 


You mentioned frustration, 
anger. 


When I see red tape, pro- 
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Advocate 


crastination by administra- 
tors, or procedures and atti- 
tudes limiting or delaying 
service to the point where the 
patron suffers, I want to 
scream, “What are we here 
for?" I enjoy working with 
community groups, individ- 
uals, and other librarians. I 
know I have to work with the 
"system" and "things ain't 
that simple," but progress 
and change are slow, too 
slow. 


How did you become in- 
terested in libraries? 


My first job in college was 
working in a library. I be- 
came good friends with the 
young director. My model. 
At first the reference angle 
intrigued me. So off I went 
to library school at Pitt. 
Administration became my 
goal, so my first job was to 
set up a library from scratch. 


for Youth 


Next I headed a branch of 
Cuyahoga County Public 
Library. Throughout all my 
work I've been interested in 
youth. Now I feel like a cru- 
sader in the county, state, 
and country, pushing for YA 
services. The reality is that 
we've been evading the issue. 
There's a need for awareness 
of what our communities are. 
No just adults and children; 
teenagers are important. 


You're trying to answer 
the people who say there 
shouldn't be YA services? 


It seems we put a lot 

of energy into serving people 
just from the womb and those 
close to the tomb. We build 
up kids' excitement in books, 
and, all of a sudden we drop 
them. "They're adults and 
they can choose." Teenagers 
really need someone who can 
identify with them. I think 


“When | see red tape, 
procrastination by administrators . . . 
| wantto scream, 

‘What are we here for?’ " 





CHUCK RHODES 









many adults are scared of 
teenagers because they don't 
know how to handle them. 
They think they have to bea 
parent all the time or be one 
of the kids, and they can't 

be one of the kids. But it's 
something else: you have to 
be yourself. 

It’s a very important age 
group to work with because 
we can work with them in 
those crucial years. They're 
going to be readers, they're 
going to be library users, and 
they should know there are 
people at the library willing 
to help them. 

We're always talking 
about the student problem 
and school research, but we 
lose the students. Why? 
Because all the people in 
libraries are adult or chil- 
dren's librarians. How many 
adult librarians can answer 
the teenager's question, 
"What's another good book 
to read?" 


You mentioned age, which 
brings up an interesting 
problem: what does "YA" 
mean, age-wise? 


I think the whole age issue 
is just a bunch of hogwash. 
Again, we're overlooking the 
problem, putting our heads 
in the sand. We sit around 
and discuss the age. We 
know who they are. They're 
the kids walking into the 
library all the time. Who 
cares what age they are? 
They're the kids who no 
longer are in the children's 
room. 


How do you feel about the 
role of active advocacy on 
the part of the YA librarian? 


I think the YA librarian 
has to take that role. The 
most important responsibility 
of the YA librarian is turning 
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kids on to books, then to 
programs and book talks. But 
a YA librarian, if he or she 
is really good, is going to 
listen to what the kids are 
saying. That's a very impor- 
tant word—Listen. A YA 
librarian should be someone 
who is willing to take the 
side of the kids, not only in 
the library, but in the com- 
munity itself. 


I have the impression that 
you have been an advocate? 


In Berea I became very 
involved with the youth. 
Working with the youth, 
police, city government, and 
other adults, I helped estab- 
lish a community center. 
Kids were meeting at the 
YMCA for rock concerts, but 
got kicked out. The library 
took them in, and we had a 
coffee house in the basement. 


Did you run into any 
criticism? 


The library was noticed. 
Newspaper editorials praised 
the library staff for doing 
this. I know there was a lot 
of criticism about the com- 
munity center itself, but I 
got very little on my role. I 
was always available to the 
kids, community, and city 
hall as the advocate for the 
kids. I think I eliminated the 
criticism or was able to avoid 


it by developing good, total 
library service. It wasn’t by 
just performing YA services, 
The library even brought in 
the Berea Little Theater for 
two productions, and it de- 
veloped excellent services to 
senior citizens. 


The YA age group has 
been described as passive, 
apathetic—with all kinds of 
negative terms. What's your 
feeling about that? 


As I see it, although the 
kids might be non-directed 
and apathetic, we've neg- 
lected them, society has 
neglected them. And libraries 
offer a great opportunity to 
present many life options to 
youth in an environment that 
is not stiffly structured. 


Is there any conflict be- 
tween the YA librarians and 
the social worker? 


I think there is a little bit 
of social worker in every YA 
librarian. However, if YA 
librarians are trying to solve 
everyone's problems and 
don't have the expertise, 
they're doing a crappy job. 
You have to know your limits; 
and you have to know how 
much you can do, where you 
can take it, and what the kids 
are into. You also have to be 
aware of the total communi- 
ty's resources. 





I was wondering if your 
satisfaction is in your work 
or elsewhere. 


I do enjoy work. But when 
Im home, that's my time— 
being with my wife and 
friends, doing some neat 
things like bicycling, 
acting, tennis, cooking. To 
be like Woody Allen would 
be fantastic. I thought of 
wearing a Donald Duck 
costume to work. 


I don’t know how the kids 
would react to that. 


No. Well. I see them as a 
broadening of myself. I don't 
feel that I'm a YA librarian 
twenty-four hours a day. I'm 
an individual who has varied 
interests, and one of them 
happens to be YA services. 


DENIE KANE 


What do you see as some 
of the skills necessary for 
good YA librarians? 


First of all, what the 
library schools (except in a 
few cases) are offering YA- 
wise is just about nil. Book 
knowledge is important—but 
damn it, if you can't relate 
to the kids, you're not worth 
your salt. You need listening 
skills and interviewing tech- 
niques so you don't come on 
as the heavy parent. Other 
skills. Spontaneity, a sense 
of humor, flexibility, and the 
ability to organize something 
the kids want to to do; even 
the ability to let them do it. 
Excitement and guts. Listen, 
listen to our future library 
users. 


O 
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The author of this interview, Robert 
D. Huffman, is presently serving a ten- 
to twenty-year sentence at the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson. 
Of his librarian there, he writes: “For 
the past two years Robert C. Palmer has 
been the librarian inside the world’s 
largest walled prison [population 5,400]. 
... His day begins after passing through 
six controlled gates and two security 
doors, greeting his staff of one library 
technician, a correctional officer, and 
eleven convicts—assorted murderers, rob- 
bers, and what have you.” 


Robert Palmer, 
Prison Librarian 


Palmer does not find his position so 
extraordinary; he says that, while he has 
to realize he is part of the prison staff, 
he is first a librarian who happens to be 
working in a correctional institution: 
“My primary function is to provide li- 
brary services, Everything else, although 
important, is secondary.” 

Huffman is founder and editor of 
SMSP’S creative writing publication, 
Prison Arts Magazine. The pictures of 
Palmer in this article and on the cover 
were taken by Dendalee ( Dick) McBee, 
the prison's resident photographer, who 
is serving a life term. 


Guys Tell Me: 
“If | Couldn't Read, 
ld Go Bugs" 


By Robert D. Huffman 


How do you see your mission and 
your role as a professional librarian? 


I think what I'm doing is really an ex- 
tension of teaching. In fact, I think that's 
the primary purpose of a librarian 
teaching, imparting information. When 
you impart information, you can't help 
but teach. And I feel there are a lot of 
satisfactions in library work, particu- 
larly in prison libraries. If I didn't, I 
wouldn't have stuck around. I like a 
situation where there's a real challenge, 
not something which only requires keep- 
ing the machine oiled and running. 


It seems that you're satisfied with it 
here . . . that the work keeps you going. 


There definitely is a challenge in this 
situation. When I came in here, there 
were no funds to speak of, the books 
and materials were old discards—noth- 
ing new or up to date. The place had 
‘been closed for nearly a year; service 
had simply deteriorated. It was a case 
of starting from almost absolute scratch. 
So this was just the kind of thing that 
appealed to me. I said, ^Well, here I can 


make this what I want to. I don't have 
to inherit somebody else's system." I 
prefer to be able to call the shots myself. 


What are some problems of library 
work, particularly in prison libraries? 


Take the issue of censorship. A lot of 
prison librarians get hung up on it. In 
fact, it's a constant, ongoing problem in 
libraries everywhere. There are attempts 
by pressure groups to either restrict cer- 
tain material or to stuff the library with 
their particular point of view, or what- 
ever axe they've got to grind. 

Here, we do have certain depart- 
mental restrictions: material concerning 
the manufacture of explosives, weapons, 
locks, and security systems. This is nec- 
essary for the security of the institution 
—it's not true censorship. I do not accept 
censorship. 

The courts have ruled that prisoners 
have the right to read whatever they 
want, regardless of its so-called social 
value. I personally agree with these rul- 
ings. The whole business of First 
Amendment rights and free access to 
information is something I've got to be 
aware of and stay on top of. 


And what about getting material for 


minorities, or prisoners with special 
learning problems? 


In the past, libraries have pretty 
much ignored minorities. Or they've 
been told to "Stay the hell out." Most 
libraries are predominantly white, mid- 
dle-class institutions. But along in the 
sixties, when the whole black movement 
got started, one of the first targets was 
libraries. Blacks said, “You have kept us 
out. You have told us we aren't wanted. 
And you have not made any attempt to 
stock black literature in your library, yet 
we're citizens. You have nothing that 
represents our culture, our interests." 

Today, a lot of libraries are actively 
involved in adult basic education pro- 
grams, They are involved in community 
culture programs. They are answering 
the demand to give these groups perti- 
nent material Then they're going be- 
yond that and actually sponsoring 
classes for reading improvement. 

We have to do the same thing here. 
Right now I'm working primarily with 
LIBRE, a Chicano organization. We're 
giving men basic instruction in English, 
math, or wherever they feel the need for 
help. I think it's important to respond to 
these groups. We can't just say, “Well, 
everybody here reads and speaks En- 
glish, everybody here comes from a 
white Protestant background, and every- 
body here comes from a small town." 
That's just not the way it is. 
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You seem to be hinting at a wide- 
spread misconception of what library 
work is, especially prison library work. 


One of the questions that all kinds of 
people on the street ask me is, “Oh, 
don't you have a terrible problem get- 
ting your books back?" They never say 
why they ask that question, but it's ob- 
vious. 

^m dealing with a population of 
thieves, crooks, and murderers, so peo- 
ple assume naturally that nobody brings 
a book back. But that isn't true. In fact, 
I think we have a better return percent- 
age than the public libraries do, or cer- 
tainly better than the college and uni- 
versity libraries. One of their biggest 
problems right now is loss by theft and 
mutilation. They've all had to hire se- 
curity guards and put in electronic 
systems to try and prevent theft. 


You work around murderers, violence- 
prone people. How does this affect you? 


Our whole society is violence-prone. 
I could be assaulted on the street any 
day of the week. Or I could be hit by a 
speeding car or a drunken driver or God 
knows what. I don't think the risks are 
any greater in here. I'd have to say that 
if I was really bothered by that, I would 
have got out a long time ago. Some peo- 
ple just can't stand it, though. We had 
one guy in the library who lasted less 
than a week; the place just freaked him 
out. 

If I felt threatened, I wouldn't be able 
to function. I wouldn't want to be around 
a group of people if I thought that some- 
body was going to sneak up behind me 
and zonk me on the head or something. 
But yet there is violence—you remember 
the Huntsville, Texas, incident. They 
took the library over and one woman 
was killed. 


So you do think some people aren't 
constituted to work in prisons? 


It's pretty obvious that everybody is 
not suited for corrections library work. 
But I don't know what makes a success- 
ful corrections librarian. I guess it's just 
a matter of personality makeup. 


How about operating the library on a 
low budget? Is that a problem created 
by the public's attitude toward prison 
libraries again, or what? 


Since the public seems to think of 
prisons as second-rate communities, it 
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thinks that prison libraries shoul 
second-rate libraries. Even prison ad- 
ministrations too often look at the library 
as just a place to kill time. Prison librar- 
ies as a whole are not high priority items. 

That opens the door for "donations." 
This heap of discarded chaff is a real 
problem. It's only good for landfill, but 
prison administrators take the attitude: 
“Well, all right, just as long as we have 
some books; it doesn't matter what they 
are, how good they are, how new they 
are, or what kind of condition they're in, 
We've got something, so when some guy 
gets bored he can go check out some old 
dog-eared western or whatever." That's 
a bunch of crap. 

But there is definitely a great need for 
books. Men here read the way they 
never did on the street. It’s one of their 
primary sources of satisfaction. Guys tell 
me, "If I couldn't read, I'd go bugs." 
They use their time to improve their 
minds, and it's largely self-motivated. 


That's the name of the game, isn't it 
... of getting out from under? 


I happen to believe that a library is 
an essential part of the treatment pro- 
gram. I think that more rehabilitation 
is done on a one-to-one basis, through an 
agency like the prison library, than may 
be possible through all these experi- 
mental and group programs. In the li- 
brary I come into contact daily with men 
who come in and say, “I want to find out 
about such and such." That's self-moti- 
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vation. And that's where rehabilitation 
has to come from. 

Prison libraries work as rehabilitation 
vehicles. If we do the job right here, I 
think men getting released will have a 
totally different appreciation of what a 
library can do for them. If I have one 
goal, it’s to make this library function 
like any outside library; there should be 
no differences, 

Libraries have to keep current. If a 
library is going to be effective, it must 
beright on top of what's happening now. 
I don't think you have to be a “bookish” 
person out of touch with reality in order 
to be a librarian. I don't see how you 
dare be out of touch. 

A librarian, a professional librarian, 
has to be able to work with people. You 
can't simply say, “I’m a librarian because 
I like books." That used to be the old 
crap you would hear. We don't need li- 
brarians who love to read all the time, 
because they're not going to get much 
work done. Sure, reading is very im- 
portant; I have to read constantly just 
to keep up. An illiterate librarian would 
be a tragedy. But, at the same time, you 
can't say, "I'm a librarian because I love 
books." That's nothing but a cop-out. 

I'm a librarian because I like working 
with people. I like helping people find 
information that's important and mean- 
ingful to them. The fact that the people 
here are prisoners is incidental to my 
job; they're still people who need and 
want library services. That's what my 
job is all about. (m) 
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by Barbara Jacobs 


R. Russell Maylone's face lights up as 
he points to some colorful handcrafted 
postcards on his desk. "Just part of the 
librarys Kenneth Patchen correspon- 
dence," he notes, turning one over to 
show the poet's signature. “Tm in the 
middle of cataloging the group." 

Maylone loves cataloging, loves “ev- 
erything about this business.” Curator 
of the Special Collections Department 
at Northwestern University (Ill.) Librar- 
ies, Maylone is shy, soft-spoken. But his 
excitement and enthusiasm can be con- 
tagious. Equally engaging is his phi- 
losophy of rare book librarianship. 


fisted of the all-too-familiar “don’t 
touch” signs, Russell Maylone believes 
in just the opposite approach. He and 
his staff may remind students not to 
use pens around rare materials, but 
“we're not a hostile organization. Any- 
body"—he emphasizes it— can use any- 
thing, from illuminated manuscripts to 
the letters of D. H. Lawrence. And they 
should. Not only the faculty, or grad- 
uate students, but everyone from un- 
dergraduates who have never seen a 
George Washington letter to members 
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of the local Evanston community should 
be able to use this collection." 

He delights in the NU treasures. 
Theres a comic book collection; an 
excellent women's collection; posters, 
drawings, and print materials on the 
Siege of Paris and the Paris Commune; 
the writings of the founder of high 
schools in Denmark-the list goes on 
and on. 

"We can blow people's minds with 
the things we have. For example"—he 
points to one of the room's sheltered 
exhibits— there's James Joyce's drawing 
of Bloom; we've got Rodin's bust of 
Balzac." Then, gesticulating in the di- 
rection of bookcases housing a superb 
Horace collection: “Great stuff. 

"There's a romance to this business. 
I guess you'd say that special collec- 
tions/rare books people attempt to com- 
municate their own love of books and 
ideas. ... Specifically, I answer cor- 
respondence, deal with people outside 
and inside the university, try to acquire 
material by our collection-building rules 
and maintain some sort of bibliographic 
control; in short, build up a national 
resource. 

* ..Ilike people, and part of my 
business is wheedling people, big and 
small, for things like student and fac- 








Russell 
Rare Books 


ulty records for the archives, books for 
the library, almost anything I think will 
increase the richness of our holdings. . . . 

“More important, I’ve tried to show 
undergraduates what original documents 
are by bringing them in here and talking 
with them in the Joyce room. In addition 
to the portraits on the walls of Joyce and 
his wife, this room holds many of the li- 
brary's most valuable and unusual books, 
which I talk about to students and give 
them to examine. There's no end to 
what's involved in this business you can 
have tremendous fun stimulating others 
to do research. It's true, you do have to 
bend yourself out of shape here. For in- 
stance, two or three nights a week I play 
billiards or basketball with the students; 
they now think of me differently." 

In his everyday management of spe- 
cial collections, archives, and art col- 
lection staff, he tries to let people make 
their own decisions and have their own 
responsibilities. "The only area I keep 
control over is the budget—it's too com- 
plicated otherwise. Oh, another part of 
my job is not only to support my staff 
but to tell my boss some of the subtler 
things they've done. Like Patrick Quinn 
[the University archivist] who's help- 
ing the authors of the new history of 
the university." 

He cleans out his pipe, props his feet 
on his desk, and talks, with visible 
pride, of his staff. Bonnie Jo, who's been 
taking weekly binding/preservation 
courses at the School of the Art Insti- 
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tute of Chicago: “She’s as good as any 
MLS; she just doesn’t have the degree.” 
And Sarah, who’s formulating a fund- 
ing proposal for an index to NU’s vast 
collection of serials in the Women’s Col- 
lection, 


When the question—how do you de- 
fine a librarianP—was popped, Russell 
quickly answered, "Maybe you should 
ask ‘how do you defy a librarian?" " and 
chuckled. "Its really relative to the 
work you're doing, but I suppose it's 
someone who's enthusiastic, who likes 
to spread the word and bring people 
and books together." 


Maylone 
Librarian 


He thought a bit, then added: “Li- 
brarianship is more than that. The busi- 
ness of a university is the attempt to 
convert an individual to a way of look- 
ing and thinking about experience—to 
look at it in different ways for a richer 
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experience. The business of a librarian, 
then, is not entirely different from the 
business of a professor. Actually, I'm 
never sure whether I'm a librarian, an 
educator, or the one being educated." 

On the question of professionalism, 
Russell is adamant. *A professional is 
not necessarily one who has a library 
degree. If a person is able to operate 
with a body of material in a sophisti- 
cated and thoughtful way and inter- 
pret it so the user can gain access to 
materials—well, that's not the province 
only of those who've been to library 
school. I won't listen to people cavil 
about the perquisites of their library 
degree—that’s bull; it's accountability, 
how you get your job done." 

He relaxes after this outburst, and 
tells how he got involved in librarian- 
ship. 

"I was a logger on the West Coast 
during the summers of my college 
years. In Washington, a state of radi- 
cals, rednecks, and the ridiculous. Any- 
way, one fall semester at Syracuse, be- 
cause of an injury from logging, I had 
to get a stack pass. And since the father 
of my best friend was the university 
librarian, I got a pass to everything in 
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the library. I would wander around 
and find some pretty unusual places and 
exciting things. After I graduated from 
college, I looked for work. At one par- 
ticular employment agency, I realized 
I wasn't cut out for the business world. 
I ripped up the application halfway 
through the interview and went back 
to the local bookstore and asked the 
proprietor, “Manny, I want a job.’ While 
working in the bookstore, I took a course 
from Marta Dosa in the library school 
at Syracuse. That did it, I then trekked 
to the University of Washington, stud- 
ied with Dorothy Bevis, who, by the 
way, used to work in Dawson's Book- 
store, and then got a rare books intern- 
Ship at the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia. This job was with Ellen Shaffer, 
a friend of Dorothy Bevis, and also a 
former employee of Dawson's Book- 
shop." 

“My future?" he queried. “Oh, I'm 
thinking about doing some writing, 
some bibliographic-type things, perhaps 
a second master's." He paused. “. . , the 
rare books library . . . is an expensive 
business, but it’s a way that one of the 
most important aspects of our culture 
can be preserved and communicated." O 
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Drake Edens Library, Columbia College, S. C. 


Before the concept of the "Who We 
Are" interviews was born, American 
Libraries had planned to feature Alice 
Hagemeyer and her work in the de- 
partment “Personalities.” When we 
subsequently described the wider 
focus of “Who We Are,” she agreed 
enthusiastically to “interview” herself 
as a deaf person and librarian serving 
the handicapped. On April 1, Ms. 
Hagemeyer realized one of her 
dreams: she became the District of 
Columbia Public Library's Community 
Librarian for the Deaf, responsible for 
developing and coordinating appro- 
priate library services. Among her re- 
cent publications are “The Deaf 
Awareness Handbook for Public Li- 
brarians,' published by DCPL; its 
companion booklet, "The Public Li- 
brary Talks to You," published by 
Gallaudet College's Center for Con- 
tinuing Education; and “The Deaf Per- 
son's Quick Guide to Washington," 
prepared by Ms. Hagemeyer with 
DCPL colleague Carol Mekkawi. 


l lost my hearing at three years old 
and never remember hearing. I grew up 
happily in my silent world. 

In 1957, I graduated from Gallaudet 
College, the only liberal arts college for 
the deaf in the world, with a B.S. in 
library science, and I took a job in the 
catalog department of the District of 
Columbia Public Library. For seventeen 
years I worked in the Preliminary Cata- 
loging Unit with two other deaf-co- 
workers, becoming head of the unit ten 
years ago. 

I believe that DCPL was my first real 
encounter with the hearing. Although 
my hearing co-workers considered me 
like themselves in many respects and 
noticed my abilities, I let my deafness 
and my communication problems with 
the general staff prevent me from getting 
involved in staff meetings to exchange 
ideas and from advancing my career. 

In my own world I have always been 
articulate and involved with activities 
for the deaf. Before having children, I 
held offices in deaf organizations, 
chaired events, and, I believe, had a 
reputation for planning unique pro- 
grams for the deaf community. I was 
always interested in working and inter- 
acting with people and, most important, 
in sharing my experience in the hearing 
world with my deaf friends. Most of 
them do not have the opportunity to be- 
friend hearing people at work, as I do. 
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I also shared many of my dreams of what 
the library could do for the deaf with 
my close friends; and yet, I had no con- 
fidence that these ideas could be put 
into practice. 

In late 1973, at my suggestion and 
through the work of a committee of li- 
brarians, DCPL decided to install a tele- 
type machine so that deaf people could 
phone the library for information. After 
such a success, it seemed to be too much 
to ask for more. 

It was early in 1974, before the TTY 
service was started, that I asked permis- 
sion to start a sign language class for 
interested library staff. That was indeed 
the turning point in my life. Participants 
in the class cared enough to come to 
learn about my world and to understand 
deaf people and deafness. I saw such 
warmth and acceptance in the whole 
library system toward myself and a deaf 
colleague with whom I taught the 
classes, and I felt the sensitivity of these 
people to the meaning of deafness. 

Meeting librarians through workshops 
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Alice Hagemeyer, 


Librarian for the Deaf 


on services to the deaf and reading about 
projects all over the nation made me 
realize how eager librarians are to learn 
what they can do for the deaf commu- 
nity. The needs of the deaf community 
and the understanding and acceptance 
of my colleagues motivated me so great- 
ly that I wanted to do something. 

To update my education in librarian- 
ship, in fall 1974, I began graduate 
library school at the University of Mary- 
land. This May, I became the first profes- 
sional public librarian—with a master's 
degree—who has been deaf since child- 
hood. 


Librarians today are dedicated peo- 
ple who work hard to meet the needs 
of people in all walks of life. At library 
school I have seen many promising fu- 
ture librarians who are high on the 
challenge of working with all disad- 
vantaged people. The deaf need such 
librarians. 

Not every librarian must be fluent in 
sign language to provide library service 
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to the deaf community; what is needed 
is a sensitivity not only to people who 
are deaf, but also to parents with deaf 
children, hearing children of deaf par- 
ents, educators of the deaf, and many 
others. 

The deaf population consists of many 
people, highly educated with excellent 
English language skills and speech 
ability; but the majority of the deaf 
were born with partial or complete loss 
of hearing and have never heard En- 
glish, and those who lost their hearing 
at a very early age were too young to 
remember. They speak their native lan- 
guage, sign language, their preferred 
method of communication. English is 
their second language. Because of their 
inability to speak normally, they do not 
go to libraries; they do not expect to be 
understood, and traditional library ma- 
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terials often do not meet their needs. 

Deaf people form a close-knit com- 
munity nationally; we will make an extra 
effort to go to places where there are 
other deaf people, or hearing people 
who truly want to communicate with us 
and understand us. By centralizing 
highly trained staff and the necessary 
equipment to serve larger areas of the 
deaf population, libraries can give deaf 
people confidence that their information 
needs will be understood and that the 
information and materials they receive 
will be accurate, up-to-date, and in a 
format they can understand. 

Public libraries can also help prevent 
misconceptions and  misinformation 
which, in the past, tended to exaggerate 
to the general public the disabling ef- 
fects of hearing loss. I recently wrote a 
handbook for public librarians on how 
to understand and serve the deaf; de- 
mand for copies of the book have been 
overwhelming. Not only have public li- 
braries requested copies, but also deaf 
people who want to share it with their 
hearing co-workers, neighbors, and 
friends, to let them know what it is like 
to be deaf, as well as professional 
workers in other fields and parents of 


deaf children. This great demand dem- 
onstrates both the lack of general infor- 
mation on deafness written by deaf 
people who have lived the experience, 
and the desire of hearing people to learn 
more about the deaf. 


Communication is such a problem. 
Anyone who knows English can com- 
municate with blind and other physically 
handicapped persons; but deaf people 
are often an invisible, non-English- 
speaking minority. They go about their 
daily routines just as everyone else does 
—but, due to communication problems, 
without access to many public and pri- 
vate services, 

I have lived with my deafness with 
pride, though there are many deaf peo- 
ple still struggling for it. I have learned 
not to be ashamed of my inability to 
speak normally, or to write English 
fluently. I feel proud that I might serve 
as an example—for deaf people—of a 
professional who has learned, without 
the advantage of speech, to work in a 
hearing world. I hope to work through 
my profession to better the lives of deaf 
people and to give hope to parents with 
deaf children. o 
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Big sky country needs "big" librarians, 
and Steve Rogge fits the bill in many 
senses of the word. As county librarian, 
Campbell County, Wyoming, Rogge 
serves a population scattered over some 
five thousand. square miles of desolate 
plains. Ironically, Rogge's constituency 
is being hit by problems traditionally 
thought of as "urban"—problems 
brought on by industry's rush for energy 
resources from the earth. How Rogge is 
meeting the challenges of the new West 
is explored below in an interview with 
John Carter, chief of library services, 
Wyoming State Library. Like Rogge, 
Carter is not a native of Wyoming, but 
both men ride tall in the saddle when 
it comes to bringing library services to 
the wide open spaces. 


by John M. Carter 


Campbell County, a long rectangle 
of arid plains in northeastern Wyoming, 
lies between the Powder River and the 
Black Hills, Proud of its rough-and- 
tumble ranching tradition, it is in an 
area where some of the bloodiest range 
wars in the West once took place. The 
only incorporated town is the county 
seat, Gillette, ninety miles northeast of 
Hole-in-the-Wall and sixty miles west of 
Sundance. 

Much of Campbell County lies in the 
Thunder Basin National Grassland. It is 
a land of brown, sparse grass, rolling, 
treeless hills, and giant snow fences. It 
is land, it appears, that the Creator for- 
got to decorate, five thousand square 
miles of nothing but five thousand square 
miles. 

But Campbell County may have the 
last laugh, for it is speckled with a yel- 
low cake called uranium. It also floats 
on oil that can only be reached by drill- 
ing through a hundred feet of coal. It is 
a county whose time has come. 

The rest of Wyoming is also coming 
of age. With one exception, there is no 
such thing in Wyoming as a city library. 
The state's public libraries, like its gov- 
ernment, are structured at the county 
level. Only in the last two years or so 
have these counties abandoned a long- 
standing tradition of hiring the most 
literate local citizen to be county librar- 
ian, Any watcher of the appointment 
pages in library periodicals will notice 
that the new county librarians of Wyo- 
ming are experienced, highly trained 
professionals from outside the state, One 
of these professionals is County Librar- 
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Steve Rogge, Big Country Librarian 


Taking on the New West 


ian Stephen L. Rogge, a tall mustachioed 
man who, but for his modern attire and 
Baretta hat, might have roamed this part 
of the West with Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid. What follows is part of 
our conversation. 


Steve, I’ve been in Wyoming long 
enough to learn that it’s a tradition never 
to ask a newcomer where he came from 
or why. An old-time mountain man ex- 
plained this was because Wyoming was 
settled by Civil War draft dodgers, es- 
capees from jails in the East, and those 
unfortunate families whose wagons 
broke down on the way to Oregon. So I 
won't ask you why you came here, but 
perhaps you'll tell me from where. 


Iowa. I was director of the Waverly 
Public Library before coming here. And 
before that I taught Spanish at Dal- 
housie University. 


Why did you make the change from 
Spanish teacher to librarian? 


I entered the library profession 
through the side door. While teaching at 
Dalhousie, I was forced to make a deci- 
sion. I could either go back to school to 
pick up a Ph.D. and re-enter a job mar- 
ket guaranteed to be glutted—or I could 
change direction. The staff at the Dal- 
housie library had impressed me with 
their helpfulness and enthusiasm. I was 
looking for a people-oriented profession, 
and library science seemed a logical 
choice. 


And what do you think of your choice 


now? 


It proved to be a very good move for 
me. The variety involved in directing a 
public library is a real tonic. Every day 
finds me dealing with people, books, 
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budgets, public relations, personnel con- 
cerns, and planning. I'm always facing 
interesting challenges. 


Let's talk about the Campbell County 
Library in particular. What makes it 
unique? What are its problems? 


The answer to both questions lies in 
the county's very rapid growth as a re- 
sult of energy impact. According to the 
1970 census, the county population was 
12,957, two-thirds of whom live in Gil- 
lette. This has grown to a present popu- 
lation of about 16,000, and we expect 
another 2,800 people by summer. 


Where will you put them? 


In trailer parks, though by autumn 
we may have a tent city situation. I live 
in a trailer park now, and I'm building 
a house. From my new home the closest 
thing you can see resembling a tree is 
an oil derrick. 


And the problems? 


For the city the problems are pri- 
marily keeping services growing as fast 
as the population. I mean services like 
police protection, power and water, and 
sewage and social services. There's a 
railroad track that goes right through 
the middle of town, with only one over- 





It takes a plane to cover Rogge's county: 
at right, Bill Williams, director, Archives 
and Historical Dept., Wyoming State Li- 
brary, about to depart for Cheyenne. 


pass. When the coal trains really start 
moving through here, people won't be 
able to get from one side of town to the 
other. 

People's lives are changing with great 
suddenness. You see a rapid increase of 
the kinds of problems seen in more ur- 
banized areas: crime, divorce, drug 
abuse, alcoholism—things like that. 


In this kind of atmosphere, what do 
you see as the librarian's mission? 


The librarian's mission becomes one 
of a constant search for new ways to 
serve new needs, while keeping up with 
demands for basic services, The popula- 
tion here is expected to triple by 1990. 
We can’t afford to stop planning and 
growing. We must learn, and learn 
quickly, the needs of oilmen, engineers, 
executives, and roughnecks instead of 
counting on knowing just what ranchers 
need. 


3 
I m supposed to ask you for your 
definition of a librarian. 


Many people expect the librarian to 
be literary connoisseur, encyclopedic 
know-it-all, and expert advisor on every- 
thing from rock recordings to rock sci- 
ence, I think a more realistic view is that 
of simple connector—a link between 
people and what they need. 


Einstein once was asked by a reporter 
to explain his theory of relativity. He 
answered that he didn’t remember it, but 


he knew where to look it up. Is this what 
you mean? 


Exactly. 


When I was in library school fifteen 
years ago, we constantly argued about 
whether librarianship was a profession. 
We still seem to be arguing that ques- 
tion. What the hell is a professional, 
anyway? 


Does it matter? 


American Libraries wants to know. 


Oh. . . . I think my ideas about profes- 
sionalism have changed since I was in 
library school. At that time my notions 
about what makes a professional were 
fairly conventional: solid academic 
preparation, ongoing study of librarian- 
ship, devotion to intellectual freedom, 
interest in organized cooperation at the 
regional, state, and national levels—all 
that. I still feel strongly about these. But 
after being out in the field for a couple 
of years, and working with nonprofes- 
sionals almost exclusively, my ideas on 
professionalism have become a good 
deal less rigid. I have had the pleasure 
of working with many “professionals” 
who didn't have an MLS. 


Okay, we got that out of the way. As a 
relative newcomer to the profession, 
what do you see as the major national 
issues? What are the problems? 


ALA, NCLIS, and OCLC. 
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Would you like to elaborate on that? 


The people running these and related 
organizations don't seem to be con- 
cerned with the problems of small librar- 
ies. There seems to be a lopsided con- 
cern with the problems of larger librar- 
ies. 


That will come as a great surprise to 
the Urban Libraries Council. 


Small public libraries operating with- 
out a professional, or only one on the 
staff, need inspiration, ideas, and guid- 
ance from higher up. It isn't always 
forthcoming. This seems to be the case 
with ALA. And my reading of the 
NCLIS report leaves me with the feeling 
that the needs of small libraries are low 
priority items. 


And OCLC? 


Their product seems best suited to 
college and large public libraries. 
Smaller libraries can't always use the LC 
subject headings such as "Biolumines- 
cence," or the LC cataloging. So we 
wind up virtually recataloging every- 
thing so that our patrons can use it. 


What are your plans for Campbell 
County? And what have you accom- 
plished? 


I inherited a strong outreach program, 
and have expanded it further to include 
films, book delivery and reading sessions 
for senior citizens, and paperbacks to 
jails, laundromats, bars, hospitals, and 
beauty shops. We take films and puppet 
shows to daycare facilities. We've 
started a public relations blitz, with a 
steady stream of newspaper columns, 
news stories, a radio show, radio spots, 
and a poster campaign to make people 
aware of our offerings. We are in the un- 
usual position of having a county gov- 
ernment willing to fund the fine arts. 
We're investigating bookmobiles, 
branches, and other ways to reach our 
clientele. And we're sponsoring a county 
history writing contest as a Bicentennial 
project, offering a $500 prize for the best 
piece. 


You mentioned intellectual freedom 
as one of your concerns. Are there prob- 
lems in this area? 


I have, of course, watched censorship 
in operation from close up and through 
the national media. Intellectual freedom 
could so easily become a casualty as we 
drift to the right as a country. A good 
deal more needs to be done at the grass- 
roots level to help individual librarians 
realize what is at stake when they 
quietly knuckle under to a complaint. 
My new home state of Wyoming seems 
remarkably free of difficulties in this 
area, but nationally our continuing ef- 
forts are needed to educate and support 
librarians who face censorship. 





Epilogue 


Two days after this interview took 
place, as if to belie the words of Steve 
Rogge, the teachers and. school librar- 
ians of Cheyenne became entangled in 
a controversy over a book called "The 
Learning Tree," by Gordon Parks. At 
the instigation of a group of parents, the 
book was removed from a junior high 
school library, and may be removed from 
all schools in the city. The battle still 
rages at this writing. 
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Johnsie Lumpkin, School Media Specialist 
You Have to Have Media 


by Deirdre Boyle 


In the field of school librar- 
ies, employing some 45 per- 
cent of all American librari- 
ans, “media” is a term which 
still causes controversy. 
Many school librarians who 
call themselves “school 
media specialists" will de- 
fend to the death the special 
role of nonprint materials in 
helping children on the path 
to self-discovery and coping 
with the adult world. Other, 
more traditional school librar- 
ians pooh-pooh the notion 
of using any but a few token 
nonprint materials, saying 
forecasts of a media revolu- 
tion in education have been 
grossly premature. 

In Johnsie Lumpkin, we 
see a school librarian fervent- 
ly committed to the use of 
media. She was interviewed 
by media specialist Deirdre 
Boyle, who teaches at the 
College of Mt. St. Vincent in 
New York and writes “Media 
Minded,” a new column in 
American Libraries. Boyle 
was in South Carolina re- 
cently as a visiting artist in 
residence with the "Teaching 
in the Arts and Motion" pro- 
gram, South Carolina Arts 
Commission. 


“O 

h grief!” Johnsie 
Lumpkin moaned when 
asked what makes a librarian 
a professional. “I suppose if 
I really sit and think about it 
I do think of myself as a 
professional. But it gives me 
the chills talking about being 
a professional, because so 
many librarians get caught 
up in making sure their li- 
brary is orderly and neat— 
that everything is classified 
just right and all the call 
numbers are in correct order. 





They forget about the indi- 
viduals who come into the 
library and their specific 
needs." 

There's little chance that 
Johnsie Lumpkin, librarian 
for Fort Mill Elementary 
School in Fort Mill, South 
Carolina, would ever be 
found guilty of forgetting the 
personal needs of the six 
hundred children who pass 
through her library. 

Johnsie came to library 
work through the perennial 
backdoor: after teaching first 
and second grade in Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, for 
about six years she found 
herself in a job as language 
arts teacher and librarian. 
She went back to Winthrop 
College in her hometown of 
Rock Hill and got her certifi- 
cation as a teacher-librarian. 
Finding library work particu- 
larly satisfying, she again re- 
turned to school for full cer- 
tification. In her fourteen 
years of professional work, 
this is the first year which 
hasn't seen her taking some 
course to sharpen her skills 
and awareness of what can 
be done for children in the 
library. 

"The main reason that I 
decided to become a librar- 
ian," she notes, "was my 
love for seeing children read 
and enjoy reading. This is 
where I felt I could do the 
most good and benefit the 
most children. Of course, in 
the library you don't have 
the same responsibility as a 
classroom teacher and you 
do not get to know your stu- 
dents as well as the teacher. 
But I find that the library is 
a lot more rewarding since it 
brings me into contact with 
every single child who goes 
to the school." 








She reads something—a 
story, poem, nursery rhyme— 
to every class coming into 
the library; she believes 
strongly that all children 
need to be read to. As in 
many country schools, read- 
ing is a thorny problem at 
Fort Mill, where most of the 
children read below grade 
level. Although Johnsie has 
her work cut out for her, she 
is quick to point out the re- 
wards of being a librarian: 

“My greatest satisfaction is 
seeing children succeed. In a 
library they can succeed 
where perhaps they can’t 
anywhere else, because all I 
ask them to do is be courteous 
and not be disruptive. This 
is all they need to do to 
succeed.” 

Children are encouraged 
by Johnsie’s low-keyed ap- 
proach and think of the li- 
brary as a friendly place 
where they can read, watch 
the fish in the aquarium, see 
plants growing, hear music 
(piped in), and admire stu- 
dent work always on display. 
Coming to realize that the 
library is a pleasant, non- 
threatening place to be may 
set children on a positive 
path to better reading habits 
and skills. The library's col- 
lection (built with a library 
budget allotment of $2 per 
child—$1,200—over which 
Johnsie has control) encom- 
passes books for every read- 
ing level and is geared to 
match up with curriculum 
goals. 

This year, Johnsie has been 
busy with the rigors of con- 
solidating three libraries into 
the spacious new Fort Mill 
building and with developing 
a new program for this larger 
library. The library was de- 
signed on two levels to allow 


“My greatest satisfaction is seeing children succeed. In a library 
they can succeed where perhaps they can’t anywhere else.” 
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for both quiet and noisy 
areas, and centrally located 
behind the circulation desk 
is an instructional materials 
room where children may use 
media materials. 

Media play an important 
role in a school library, ac- 
cording to Johnsie, who flatly 
says, “You have to have 
media.” She sees media as 
more than hooks to get chil- 
dren to read, “I think media 
must improve the whole per- 
son, rather than just one’s 
reading. There are so many 
personal aspects that can be 
developed through media.” 
She speaks from experience. 
Three years ago Riverview 
Elementary School, where 
Johnsie was then librarian, 
was selected as host for TAP 
(Total Arts Program), a 
special arts program funded 
by the National Endowment 
for the Arts, the South Caro- 
lina Arts Commission, the 
Elliott White Springs Foun- 
dation, and the local school 
district. Several thousand 
dollars of equipment were 
loaned to initiate a dynamic 
program which invited film- 
makers, photographers, poets, 
dancers, and an entire sym- 
phony—one section at a 
time—to expand the chil- 
dren’s range of experience. 

“TAP offered us so many 
good things with benefits 
which could never be out- 
lined in a proposal report,” 
Johnsie commented. “I re- 
member one child telling me, 





‘I don't really like the bas- 
soon, but I could see where 
it was important in the sym- 
phony.’ I think when a child 
gets to a point where he or 
she doesn't like something 
but can respect it and see its 
value, then that child has 
really mastered a major con- 
cept in life." Johnsie's en- 
thusiasm for the program, 
coupled with her administra- 
tive abilities, played a large 
part in the program's success. 


For Mill Elementary now 
has a potter and a filmmaker 
in the school. Johnsie still 
has responsibility for dark- 
room activities, helping chil- 
dren develop pictures and 
blow them up to be displayed 
in the library or on hall bulle- 
tin boards. Since all the TAP 
equipment was on loan, the 
school got money together to 
buy its own enlarger and 
dryer to continue the work 
begun by the arts program. 
While the move to Fort Mill 
has limited some of Johnsie’s 
media activities, she encour- 
ages media production wher- 
ever she can. 

“The library is a practical 
place for producing media in 
a school. I also encourage 
teachers to carry cameras on 
a field trip; take slides, and 
then make their own pro- 
grams rather than purchasing 
filmstrips. There are fine 
commercial ones, and Pm not 
knocking them. But usually 
they're very beautiful and 
everyone's clothes are spic 
"n span—they're posed. Now, 
if the children go down to 
our fire department, it may 
be their own uncle they see, 
or their father. Then, stu- 
dents viewing the program 
later on will see sitting up on 
the truck an older brother or 
cousin. Fort Mill is small 
enough that these people 
will be known for years and 
years. You can use such a 
program a long time, and it's 
a lot more personal and more 
meaningful to the children." 

Such experiences have 
proved to Johnsie Lumpkin 





"| remember one child telling me, “I 
don't really like the bassoon, but I 
could see where it was important in the 
symphony.’ | think when a child gets to 
a point where he or she doesn't like 
something but can respect it and see its 
value, then that child has mastered a 
major concept in life.” 
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that media activities bring 
the students in touch with 
their community and help 
build positive public relations 
with police, shopkeepers, 
and other local citizens. She 
also believes in bringing the 
community into the library. 
“The local Senior Citizens 
chapter approached me and 
asked if I had any use for 
some senior citizens, Of 
course, I said. Now, on Mon- 
day afternoons two ladies 
come and read to the chil- 
dren, and it has proved a 
good experience for both 
ages.” 


Johnsie Lumpkin’s life is 
devoted to children, whether 
as librarian, mother of four- 
year-old Ladd, or Sunday 
school teacher for three-year- 
olds. She isn’t discouraged 
by her life of wall-to-wall 
children. On the contrary, 
she’s found her niche and 
intends to stay here. Musing 
about the future, she does see 
more responsibility as a likely 
challenge. “If ever the dis- 
trict grows large enough to 
need a supervisor of library 
programs, I would like to do 
something to further more 
unity in library program de- 
velopment.” Recently she 
worked on a district policy 
statement on selection process 
and library skill sequence, 
and so she is particularly con- 
scious of the need for co- 
operative efforts. 

Asked what would be the 
impact on the children if 
school libraries were dropped 
from the school program, she 
looked stunned and then re- 
plied, “I see a lot of children 
who might never meet with 
a success experience but for 
the library. I don’t see how 
a school could ever cut out a 
library. Our teachers depend 
upon the library to supple- 
ment their curriculum, and 
so many do teach more than 
the textbooks. I don’t know 
where they'd get their ma- 
terials without the library. 

I can't imagine a school func- 
tioning without one!” o 
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Willye Dennis, Children's Services Librarian 


“The Hurts Don't Hurt Anymore” 


by Betty Davis Miller 


In this warm and personal 
interview, Betty Davis Miller 
catches some of the spirit that 
fellow children's librarian 
Willye Dennis has for her work 
and her life. Ms. Miller, youth 
services consultant for the 
State Library of Florida, has 
held a variety of posts there, in 
addition to teaching children's 
and young adult materials and 
services at Florida State 
University. 

Willye Dennis is chief of 
children's services at Duval 
County Library System, 
Jacksonville, Florida. Her 
activities include serving as 
teen sponsor and secretary of 
Jack and Jill of America, board 
member of the Jacksonville 
Branch NAACP and of the 
Joseph E. Lee Memorial Black 
History Library and Museum, 
and as a Sunday school 
teacher for ninth graders. 


&& 

When | came here as 
chief of children's services, ! 
had to do some soul searching. 
| had to ask myself, ‘Is this 
really what | want to do? 
Project myself more into the 
white community, serve white 
children, Jewish children, 
spend my free time doing so 
much more reading?’ But | 
discovered that children are 
children, with the same needs, 
desires and goals. It makes you 
feel more human. 

"|t was hard at first. There 
were people who thought I 
couldn't do it. But | had a 
wonderful white friend who 
really helped me. We would 
reverse roles. She would call 
me Whitey and | called her 
Black and Beautiful. Now, the 
hurts don't hurt any more." 

Willye Dennis is tall and 
perfectly groomed. She sits 
easily in the chair across from 
me as we talk. It is almost six 
in the evening, the end of a 
long day which began at the 
library before eight a.m. We 
have spent the day together at 
the Haydon Burns Library in 
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Willye Dennis at the Jacksonville waterfront. 





It was not until 1961, when she opened a 
branch in the riot-torn east side, that she 
first tested her convictions. "Every night 
| would go home and cry. No one was read- 
ing. | was appalled at the ignorance, the 
living conditions. My husband and I talked 
it over. He said | should quit or give it 
everything | had. | decided to stay." 
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Jacksonville, Florida, the 
headquarters of the system and 
this day the host for a regional 
workshop on the '76 Statewide 
Summer Reading Program. 

On her way to the library in 
the morning, Willye collected 
coffee and cream. A table in 
the conference room was set 
with a silver service, fresh 
camellias, and homemade 
brownies and cookies, 
supplied by members of her 
staff, to serve the forty or so 
children's librarians who rose 
at dawn to drive to Jacksonville 
for the annual workshop. 
When workshop leader Virginia 
Rivers and | arrived at the 
library, someone was waiting 
to help us park and unload. 
Upstairs, | learned later, 
Willye was on the phone, 
praying with her secretary, who 
had undergone a cesarean 
the day before and was now 
the mother of a healthy boy. 

Willye's handling of the local 
arrangements for the state- 
sponsored workshop is a 
vignette of the way she does 
things: long hours, more than 
is necessary, personal 
attention to detail, a feeling 
for festivity, and the ability to 
enlist the support and 
enthusiasm of her staff. "She 
doesn't ever forget anything," 
said one assistant. 

She has always wanted to be 
a librarian, she says. As a 
child she admired the people 
who worked at “her” branch. 

She grew up in Jacksonville, 
and her first job after her 
master's degree was in the 
Jacksonville System. “l 
wanted to work here," she 
says. “lI had this feeling of 
commitment to my community 
—the Black community." But 
it was not until 1961, when she 
opened a branch in the 
riot-torn east side—"'It was a 
political move on the part of 
the city," she says candidly— 


Willye with Lee Black History 
Library| Museum Director Isaiah 
Williams at Lee building site. 





“When I came here, | had to do some soul 
searching. | had to ask myself, ‘Is this 
really what | want to do? Project myself 

more into the white community, serve white 
children, Jewish children...?’ But | dis- 
covered that children are children, with 
the same needs, desires, and goals. It 

makes you feel more human.” 





that she first tested her 
convictions. 

"| thought | was so 
prepared,” she laughs. “It 
took me about a week to find 
out | wasn’t. | needed to be 
retrained. Every night | would 
go home and cry. No one was 
reading. | was appalled at the 
ignorance, the living 
conditions. My husband and 
| talked it over. He said | 
should either quit or give it 
everything | had. | decided 
to stay. 

"| began to be seen 
everywhere. Finally they would 
ask me to say a few words at 
various functions, and | 
started making friends. They 
began to trust me. And | 
trusted them. | would walk 
the streets ringing a bell for 
story hours and stop wherever 
there was a group of children 
and a place to sit. Then I 
would tell them where ! 
worked. 'You know where the 
library is,’ | would say; and 


they would say, ‘Is that what 
that is?’ | began to have 
programs in the library— 
pediatricians, to tell the 
people about sand sores and 
that sort of thing; people from 
the Florida State Employment 
Service to talk about jobs; 
ministers. | would buy supplies 
out of my salary—soap, 
toothpaste, etcetera—and give 
them away at the library. And 
teas—I gave all kinds of teas, 
for every occasion, spring, 
winter, fall. They love teas. 

“The administration thought 
| was awful. | was almost fired. 
They told me | was not a social 
worker. But it was good for 
me. It gave me the expertise 
to plan and organize LOOP." 
[Library Operated Outreach 
Program, run by the 
Jacksonville Public Library, 
which has reached an 
estimated 200,000 children 
since it began in 1970.] 


This is probably a good time 








to ask you what your definition 
of a librarian is. 


In my estimation, a person 
trained in the art of literature 
who dispenses this knowledge 
through books and other 
related materials. This also 
includes services. 


You know the National 
Library Week slogan for the 
last two years is “Information 
Power." Would you say the 
mission of the librarian is to 
bring people and information 
together? 


Yes, yes, of course. 


What do you think of the 
paraphrase “you can bring 
people and information 
together, but you can't make 
them use it"? 


| feel if they don't use the 
information, | haven't brought 
them together. 


A: another time Willye 
said, "My mission is to serve 
children. | discovered that 
story hours and read-alouds 
were a good way to get close 
to children. Children love to 
participate. | would ask them 
to close their eyes and wish 
for a better life for themselves 
and their families. ‘It will come 
true,’ | would say, ‘because 
you're going to believe it? ” 

The children do believe 
Willye, because Willye 
believes. She is a woman of 
character and convictions. She 
believes in God and the 
working of the Holy Spirit. She 
believes she is doing what she 
was meant to do. When | asked 
if she is glad she became a 
librarian, she replied, “Most 
happy. | can’t think of 
anything else | want to be. I’m 
so sure I’m where I’m 
supposed to be that | don’t 
have any qualms, any 
hang-ups.” 

She believes in teamwork. 
She has opened lines of 
communication with the school 
media centers and the local 
universities. She says one of 
her greatest satisfactions is in 
working with other dedicated, 
interested, and committed 
librarians—and in feedback 
from children who take time to 
call and write letters. 

Her frustrations have to do 


“I’m so sure I'm where 
I’m supposed to be 
that | don't have any 
qualms, any 
hangups.” 


with lack of time for reading 
and professional activities (she 
is a member of ALA’s Notable 
Books Committee); the feeling 
that the library isn’t reaching 
the number of children who 
should be reached in a city of 
Jacksonville’s size; and some 
complaints about library 
education. “It should be more 
practical," she feels. “It should 
give attention to budget 


| realities and the fact that the 


library operates in a political 
milieu.” 


Willye Dennis is an 
interesting combination of 
reserve, warmth, and 
compassion. Discipline is a 
word she uses often as she 
talks about her work and her 
life. She has a strong sense of 
family, of racial identity, of 
community involvement. But 
she goes beyond that. She 
likes herself as a person, and 
she likes other people. 

When asked what makes a 
librarian a professional, she 
replied immediately, 
“Attitude.” Then she began to 
elaborate. “It is not only our 
training, but also our 
approach to service; we are 
part of a team and we must use 
all our resources to offer our 
best to our clientele." She is 
her own best definition of a 
professional. o 
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JOHN NORDELL 
by Liz Mitchell 

"People who worry about the librar- 
ian's image should meet Ron Diener. 
His vitality and very presence could 
raise the personality quotient of any li- 
brary crowd at least fifty percent.” 

So believes American Libraries Assis- 
tant Editor Liz Mitchell—along with 
many of her former colleagues at Har- 
vard University Library, where Diener 
is head of the Office for Systems Plan- 
ning and Research. But it was not only 
Diener's good image that drew Mitchell 
back to Harvard recently to interview 
him for this report. Diener is also good 
copy as representative of the information 


scientist-that special branch, on the 


library family tree with, perhaps, an evo- 
lutionary destiny all its own. Diener still 
considers himself very much a librarian, 
however, and talked about a number of 
topics related to his life and library 
work. 


Attractive and articulate, Ron Die- 
ner can hold his own as a scholar or a 
computer expert, and he probably 
knows as much about "traditional" li- 
brarianship as most people teaching the 
subject. He is at the same time forward- 
thinking and grounded in history; daring 
and realistic. 

As a systems planner for one of the 
most complex library systems in Amer- 
ica, he has recently designed an opera- 
tional machine-readable central serials 
file (CSF) for more than ninety libraries. 
For a long time, people had been saying 
it needed to be tried; but it wasn't until 
Ron came along that the project was 
started. Several years went into the 
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Ron Diener, Systems Librarian 


Hard-Nosed at Harvard 





planning; yet, he is honest enough to 
admit: "There still isn't that much 
chance for success of all that we've set 
about to do—but we agreed we just had 
to give it a try." 

His disarmingly pragmatic approach 
perturbs those who want to be sure of 
success before committing themselves. 
But he is straightforward about the tenta- 
tive nature of what he's doing: “Right 
now we're operating on the level of ruth- 
less expediency, In order to have the 
perfect CSF, we might have no product 
for seven years. So we give them an im- 
perfect product now, and try to work it 
out, to improve it from here." 

Ron Diener is optimistic about data 
processing in the library field. "The old 
arguments about the dehumanizing of 
library work by the addition of machine- 
assisted technical processing is so much 
bunk. What is so humane about a per- 
son's sitting day in and day out typing 
headings on cards? I would argue that 
the modern computer systems free peo- 
ple to think and to contribute more in 
day-to-day operations than at any time 
in the past." 

Ron first learned about electronic data 
processing—and about problems of com- 


that of expediency. Perhaps the essential 
contribution of information scientists is 
to make librarians face basic questions 
of bibliographic control such as the 
need for standardization. 

“A decade ago,” he explains, "Verner 
Clapp of the Council on Library Re- 
sources was convinced that the potential 
for involving machines in library opera- 
tions depended on the standardization 
of bibliographic information in digital 
form. But librarians were not ready for 
it; the machines were not ready for it; 
and the ultimate capabilities were only 
dimly forecast. 

"Itis a mark of Clapp's leadership and 
foresight,” he continues, "that today li- 
brary schools train librarians in automa- 
tion; machines have been designed and 
built for special library applications; and 
the future applications are taking on the 
form of ‘total processing systems,’ both 
within LC and within individual librar- 
ies and groups of libraries that develop 
machine-aided technical services.” 

Ron’s work at Harvard and within the 
Research Libraries Group (a consortium 
currently consisting of Columbia, Har- 
vard, and Yale University Libraries and 
the Research Libraries of the New York 





“The old arguments about the dehumanizing of library work 
by the addition of machine-assisted technical processing 
is so much bunk. What is so humane about a person's 
sitting day in and day out typing headings on cards?" 





munication between librarians and com- 
puter people—when, as librarian of the 
Boston Theological Institute (1969-73), 
he had to teach himself about the com- 
puter system the consortium's library 
program had contracted to use. 

"Ignorance flowed back and forth 
between the librarians and the firm 
marketing the system we used. But we 
had common goals—we all needed to 
understand each other better. I read 
books. We taught ourselves, and we 
taught each other. In fact, in my exper- 
ience there's always been that necessary 
mutual respect. 

"I'm confused as to exactly what in- 
formation science is. We could be in- 
volved with something evolving so fast 
that the only level we can work on is 


Public Library) makes him a part of the 
most recent chapter in the data process- 
ing story. He is also a particularly inter- 
ested observer of LC in its role as a de 
facto national bibliographic center, and 
he has watched LC carefully in the 
months since Daniel Boorstin became 
Librarian of Congress. 

"Any time you give a scholar-acade- 
mician that kind of responsibility, you're 
taking a chance—but it's worth it," he 
points out to those who opposed Boor- 
stin's appointment. “Look at the speed 
and effectiveness with which he's made 
his presence felt. Chances like that 
should be taken." 

In addition to his work as a systems 
planner and coordinator for RLG, Ron 
Diener is also a Th.D. candidate at the 
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Harvard Divinity School. His thesis is 
on a sixteenth-century historiographic 
project which, though not completed, is 
important today "for those who study 
bibliographic and library development 
from 1550 to 1580—if there are any." 

People often misunderstand his pur- 
suit of a doctorate and expect that once 
his degree work is finished he'll forsake 
the ranks of librarianship to become a 
*real scholar." He admits "it's very diffi- 
cult to do scholarly research while work- 
ing as a librarian" but he has no 
intention of giving up librarianship. 

"Its vitally necessary," he explains, 
"that among American research librar- 
ians, some have experience in the meth- 
odologies and disciplines libraries deal 
with." 

His current research may lead him 
further in paleographic studies, and he 
sees the possibility of some teaching and 
lecturing in his future; "but to bear that 
as an ongoing responsibility is another 
matter. Besides, l'm not good at teach- 
ing, except occasionally." 


Wat he believes he is good at—and 
what he finds more than occasionally 
satisfying—is being a librarian. He had 
already earned both a B.D. and an M.A. 
(in classics) degree before beginning 
library school, and he describes his de- 
cision to become a librarian this way: 
“Toward the end of my seminary 








studies, I went through an agonizing re- 
appraisal of my career choice. I was not 
good at the pastoral side of the ministry. 
I'm really too much a convinced pluralist 
to be an orthodox pastor, so I looked at 
other vocational options. Library work 
was the one thing I'd been working at 
longest, and I thought I could make a 
real contribution in this field." 

His first library job came when he was 
in college; at the age of nineteen, he 
helped organize a periodical collection 
for a newly centralized college library. 
He kept working in libraries in two 
seminaries and at the University of Mis- 
souri, doing a variety of library work in- 
cluding more periodical organizing, 
public services, bibliographic searching, 
and cataloging. 

Cataloging rare books at Concordia 
Seminary and the Foundation for Ref- 
ormation Research got him interested 
in collecting, a hobby he once pursued 
voraciously. But during the summer of 
1974 he gave most of his theological 
collection to the Library of the Ecumen- 
ical Institute for Advanced Theological 
Studies in Tantur, between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, where he served as a 
consultant after doing dissertation re- 
search in West Germany. Since then, he 
says, he buys only six to eight items a 

ear. 

“I have to look for bargains. It’s hard 
to defend the cost of collecting—but at 


Ron with his Th.D. thesis advisor, Harvard professor George Williams. 





least I don’t go to the race track... 
often.” 

He does go to baseball and basketball 
games, though, and also enjoys such 
active sports as ice skating, sailing, and 
fishing. He keeps a boat at Westport, 
Massachusetts, and hopes to be able to 
move it closer to home soon. Home is a 
seven-room house in the blue-collar Dor- 
chester section of Boston which he 
bought recently and has been busy get- 
ting cleaned up after the previous ten- 
ants—“a lady who was born in the house 
in 1885 and her five cats, who left a lot 
behind!” 


Analytic and demanding, Ron Diener 
has strong feelings about library educa- 
tion; for instance, he is troubled about 
curricular deficiencies in the history and 
nature of literacy. “Any time you deal 
with personnel or financial resources ofa 
library, you need to know how the clien- 
tele is reading. We don’t know. We need 
to break down the populations were 
dealing with, characterize them by fre- 
quency distributions, not averages. The 
analytic tools have been around for 
years, in the social sciences, but the 
literature on literacy is inadequate—I've 
looked, Library schools aren't doing 
enough research of this sort, and mean- 
while students need to feel their research 
has a cumulative effect and fits into a 
larger puzzle." 

Images such as "fitting into a larger 
puzzle" crop up often in his speech. 
People should feel that what they do 
makes a difference and fits into the 
whole, he believes, but he supports 
hierarchical authority in human institu- 
tions—including libraries (“somebody’s 
got to get the arrows in the ass when 
things don’t work out”). Participation 
in management decisions, he feels, 
means sharing both the political and 
economic responsibilities inherent in 
those decisions. 

Economics and politics are very im- 
portant to Ron. Raised in a working class 
family, he finds his current status as an 
*intellectual" somewhat alienating. 

"The people I grew up to understand 
and love the most are from a working 
class background," he says, contemplat- 
ing his move back to Dorchester. He 
knows, however, that because of the 
work he does, he will never really be 
accepted in a working class community. 
“Pm not trusted there. But one of the 
most important things you have to do 
there is to understand you're in a minor- 
ity, and to listen." 
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Ron feels that in Dorchester he—and 
his three children—are better able to face 
up to "the problems of socialization, of 
rich and poor, and of the races. It's ap- 
palling how many people try to insulate 
their kids from finding solutions." 

When asked if he'd like his children 
to become librarians, his response is 
philosophical: *Well, they can observe 
the potential of librarianship from the 
point of view of Dorchester, and then 
decide for themselves." 

In 1972, Ron was the secretary of the 
Massachusetts delegation to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, and he 
hopes to become involved in politics 
again. "We'll not get majorities as we 
did in 1972 for McGovern in Massachu- 
setts,” he muses. “From now on we must 
work with coalition pluralities.” 

Understanding that he considers him- 
self "a convinced pluralist" helps in ap- 
preciating Ron's approach to his work. 
"Im firmly convinced that the American 
way of giving control to governing 
boards and committees is the best way 
to handle libraries—or any other institu- 
tions," he says. "This allows for the ex- 
pression of unorthodox or dangerous 
views within the system, whereas in 











"It's appalling how many people try to 
insulate their kids from finding solutions." 


countries where institutions are nation- 
ally collectivized or controlled by a civil 
service, only the orthodox are heard." 
Sometimes Ron plays devil's advocate, 
sometimes he introduces healthy unor- 
thodoxy into the system, and sometimes 
he himself is a person in charge. While 
his ideas aren't exactly what you might 
call "dangerous," they are often bold 
and outspoken. And always, he tries to 





maintain a cool head about his work, 
separating himself from the projects he 
undertakes. 


"You have to be free enough with 


yourself and with your ego investment 
to admit the possibility that a project 
will fail. You might learn a lot from ef- 
forts that don't work out. 


"Librarians who want responsibility 


must constantly risk their jobs." 0 
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ver-sa-til-i-ty 


(vür^se-til'o-ti), n. the quality or state of being versatile: specifically 
a) competence in many things. b) ability to move freely, as in any direction. 


Ee The inherent good design of Wilson 

gt Library Bookstacks is a natural develop- 
; ment of form following function. 
Designed to blend with all settings... 
harmony or contrast may be achieved 
through the use of a wide selection of 
colors and end panel materials. Wilson 
Library Bookstacks feature true unit 
construction, each jig welded frame and 
shelving module being a self-contained 
bookstack unit. Superior design, 
construction and materials have made 
Wilson Library Bookstacks the standard 
of incomparable quality. 
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At the power center of the nation, a 
crack team of librarians, information 
technicians, and subject specialists plays 
an indispensable role in the processes 
of government. Each day, the big guns 
of Capitol Hill fire questions at the men 
and. women of the Library of Congress 
Congressional Research Service, who are 
expected to perform the most extraor- 
dinary feats of recall and retrieval. The 
CRS is, in effect, the library of the fu- 
ture—the library which, thanks to suf- 
ficient funds and client support, can 
deploy the maximum in human and 
technological resources for information 
delivery. The two CRS librarians pro- 
filed below are both in the thick of the 
action. Winston Tabb is head librarian, 
Congressional Reading Room, Congres- 
sional Reference Division, CRS; Susan 
Finsen, assistant section head, Subject 
Specialization Section, Library Services 
Division. They were interviewed by a 
librarian/journalist with a special in- 
siders enthusiasm: Christopher Wright, 
who last year left the ALA Washington 
Office to join the CRS staff. 


by Christopher Wright 


When Winston Tabb comes to work 
in the morning, he opens the doors to a 
reading room whose gilt and coffered 
ceiling, carved oak tables, and carpeted 
elegance recall a bygone era of grace 
and luxury. After turning on the gold 
acanthus wall sconces and checking the 
clock on the marble mantle, he walks to 
an alcove with a direct view of the U.S. 
Capitol and sits down before a small 
television screen and computer console. 
The five phone lines are already begin- 
ning to ring; the day has begun in the 
Congressional Reading Room of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

A half block away, on the other side 
of the same building, Susan Finsen sits 
in a small, government-functional office 
and listens to the day’s first reports of 
computer idiosyncrasies and microfich- 
ing progress. In an adjacent room, twelve 
subject specialist librarians are already 
at work analyzing some of the more than 
three thousand journals, eight daily 
newspapers, and thousands of Congres- 
sional and Executive Branch documents 
sifted for materials to include in mas- 
sive reference files and an automated 
bibliographic data base. 

Tabb and Finsen are supervisory li- 
brarians in one of the country’s most 
heavily used reference libraries—the 
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books, documents, journals, automated 
gadgetry, and immense clipping files of 
the Library of Congress’s Congressional 
Research Service. In a typical month, 
CRS will receive 25—30,000 requests for 
information from members of Congress, 
two-thirds of which are answered by 
CRS librarians and technical information 
specialists. 

The CRS staff prides itself on working 
for what it considers the library of the 
future—a kind of public library whose 
patrons appreciate the depth and acces- 
sibility of its materials, who support its 
needs at budget time, and who ask—and 
get—superhuman efforts from the librar- 
jans. 

Tabb works in the CRS “front room,” 
the Congressional Reading Room, where 
senators, congressmen, their families, 
and their staffs come to read and use 
research materials. Hundreds of con- 
gressional “hotline” calls for urgently 
needed information are also handled 
here. Finsen works in the “back room,” 
the Library Services Division respon- 
sible for the acquisition, organization, 
and retrieval of vast amounts of material 
used both by congressional and CRS re- 
searchers. 


The son of a Baptist minister from 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Tabb went to Har- 
vard on a Woodrow Wilson fellowship 
to do his doctorate in American litera- 
ture. After a two-year sojourn at Fort 
Dix and in Thailand with the Army, he 
finished his oral examinations in 1969 
and turned toward his dissertation (on 
Willa Cather) and the duties of teach- 
ing. “At that point I began to lose inter- 
est,” he recalls. “Graduate school never 
prepares you to teach, They just assume 
that anyone with intelligence can mud- 
dle through. I hated teaching, or to be 
more precise, I hated performing." 

One day he went to lunch with a fel- 
low English scholar who was equally 
depressed by the thought of doing a 
lifetime of professional acrobatics before 
an endless series of college classes. The 
friend suggested that Tabb should go to 
library school (the friend subsequently 
would go into college administration). 
“You never expect to go to lunch with 
someone who will change the direction 
of your whole life," says Tabb, still 
sounding a little surprised. ^I just did it 
on kind of a lark.” That was June; the 
application deadline for Simmons library 
school was within days. Tabb got in, 
and less than a year later was a stamped 
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and certified librarian on his way to the 
Library of Congress in the Special Re- 
cruit Program. 





Susan Finsen was two years into a 
doctorate in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia when fellowship 
money dried up in 1969. As she recalls, 
the department came up with funds to 
cover her academic expenses but not her 
living expenses. Reasoning that she 
couldn’t study without eating, she began 
to cast about for something else to do. 
Through a lucky combination of circum- 
stances, she got a job as public services 
librarian in the university law library. 
Although the job involved supervison of 
the circulation and reference services, 
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Finsen was not paid as a professional for 
want of a library degree. By the end of 
a year, at the urging of the law librarian, 
she too was on her way to Simmons on 
one of the last Education Professions 
Development Act fellowships. A year 
later she, too, joined the Library of Con- 
gress as a special recruit. 

Both librarians came into the profes- 
sion by chance. Neither was particularly 
impressed by library education. Ironi- 
cally, Tabb is busy running his own 
small-scale library school within the 
Congressional Reading Room. Because 
both trained librarians and nonlibrarian 
information specialists are on rotating 
tours of duty in the room, one of Tabb's 
tasks is to fill in the gaps in his col- 
leagues’ education by introducing them 
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to new tools and teaching them to handle 
demanding reference customers on the 
telephone and in person. 

The first tour of reading room duty 
constitutes a rite of passage for new 
staffers, who, if they succeed, become 
qualified to work in the room on nights 
and weekends. At those times, when all 
the researchers and bibliographers have 
gone home and all the telephones are 
channeled in there, the reading room, in 
effect, becomes the Congressional Re- 
search Service—the place where Con- 
gress and the Library of Congress come 
together. 

Even as a veteran of the Simmons 
casebook approach to teaching library 


science, Tabb remains unimpressed with 


the academic substance of his master's 
studies. "Librarianship is more a skill 
than an intellectual discipline; it's 
largely a matter of practical experience. 
But there's very little instruction in skills 
in library school and almost no oppor- 
tunity, as an integral part of the curricu- 
lum, to gain some practical experience." 


N RRN supervising and training 
a large staff to handle the increasingly 
complex tasks of cataloging, microfilm- 
ing, and making available the growing 
resources of CRS—shares Tabb's attitude 
toward library school. “Too often, 
classes were geared to the lowest com- 
mon denominator—the student right out 
of undergraduate school with no expe- 
rience. I was disappointed when library 
school wasn't as intellectually challeng- 
ing as political science graduate educa- 
tion had been. In addition, many of the 
students were part-time, with their 
principal loyalties outside the academic 
environment. Intellectual tension was 
lacking—the tension that makes for stu- 
dent interaction and peer learning." 

Recent reorganization within CRS 
has blurred the distinction between li- 
brarians, subject specialists, and tech- 
nicians. Yet both Finsen and Tabb in- 
vested time and money in acquiring the 
librarian's credentials. Do they see any 
difference today between librarian and 
nonlibrarian colleagues? 

Finsen maintains that a good librar- 
ian (school-trained or otherwise) is one 
who really cares about satisfying a 
reader's information needs, and who 
knows how to analyze and meet this 
need. “While this service orientation cer- 
tainly exists in librarians without profes- 
sional education, library school does help 
develop an attitude and provides an 
overview of the principles and goals of 
librarianship and the means to attain 
these goals," she says. While she feels 
that library school could do much more 
to instill a real "professional" identity 
among graduates, there are differences 
that set the trained librarians apart. 
“Nonlibrarian information specialists, 
for instance, in seeking answers tend 
to be restricted to the resources imme- 
diately available to them, while librar- 
ians are more often creative in finding 
hidden resources, even outside the li- 
brary itself.” 

Tabb agrees. He has noticed that, in 
general, librarians who come to the read- 
ing room tend to have a broader refer- 


ence horizon. They know more sources 
(both human and printed) and places 
to look for answers. But he isn’t sure 
whether this knowledge is a function of 
their academic training or of the more 
challenging work experiences that have 
forced them to become acquainted with 
sources in a virtually infinite number of 
subject areas. “I guess librarians tend to 
be convinced at the outset that the 
answer they need is bound to be avail- 
able some place if they can just find that 
place. Thus they are often more willing 
to persevere until they find that ‘place’ 
—and perseverance is absolutely essen- 
tial in an institution as rich in resources 
as LC.” 


In spite of their opinions about the 
shortcomings of library training, Tabb 
and Finsen are both glad to be part of 
the profession. Finsen began as a sub- 
ject-specialist bibliographer. “The job 
was my ideal. It combined library skills 
with academic expertise. It encompassed 
all aspects of librarianship: descriptive 
and subject cataloging, reference, ac- 
quisitions, and automation.” Five years 
later, she’s working in the forefront of 
a new field. She has spent much of her 
time in CRS helping to develop the li- 
brarys computerized information re- 
trieval system, and is now involved in 
relating that tool to micrographics, and, 
most important, to improving the use 
and acceptance of these resources by 
CRS researchers and congressional staff, 

Back in the reading room, Tabb 
pauses between answering the phone 
and explaining to a young woman how 
to find the legislative history of a bill. 
The room is now crowded with congres- 
sional staff poring over newspaper clip- 
pings and periodicals. A young man in 
a white shirt with his sleeves rolled up 
is engaged in an intense dialogue with 
the computer terminal. Three librarians 
dash from the telephone to reference 
books and back as hotline calls from con- 
gressional offices pour in. 

"In this job you have to enjoy being a 
servant, in a way," Tabb says. "You 
could say that the people who use this 
room, the members of Congress and 
staff, are our masters—but they are also 
dependent on us, and they appreciate 
that, too, Some people think of readers 
as adversaries, as taskmasters who try to 
make librarians' lives miserable. But for 
the majority of librarians who enjoy 
working with people and helping them, 
it’s the place to be." Oo 
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The most dramatic and visible prod- 
ucts of librarianship in the frontier state 
of Alaska are in urban areas, where a 
small but active group of professionals 
is developing a cooperative information 
network in working toward “Library 
Service for All Alaskans.” But an equal- 
ly dedicated—though perhaps less visi- 
ble—element in the grand network 
scheme is on the "frontier firing line," 
in rural or "bush" communities like 
Delta Junction. 

Delta Junction, which claims to be 
the end of the Alaskan Highway, retains 
a construction-camp fever of earlier 
times as today's crossover point for the 
800-mile Trans-Alaskan oil pipeline. 
Here, very much alone in her field, is 
Lindy Davis—a young, serious school li- 
brarian, frequently frustrated in her pro- 
fessional goals. 

Lindy was interviewed in Delta Junc- 
tion by fellow librarian Sheila Furer, 
who is temporarily serving as Northern 
Region coordinator for the Alaska State 
Library. They discussed life and librari- 
anship in a “pipeline impact” commu- 
nity and the joys and trials of working 
in one of our few remaining frontiers. 


Wha: were your feelings when you 
came here to be the school librarian 
three years ago? 


It didn't work quite that way. I mean, 
when I came here I wasn't sure I'd be 
the school librarian. My husband, who 
is a metallurgist, was transferred from 
Idaho to the Army base here. When we 
left Idaho, I didn't have an offer for the 
library position, though I was working 
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"| felt the isolation dreadfully at first. There was no 
librarian nearby with whom | could talk about working out 
the mess l'd inherited. That was a long, hard year." 





on it. The local school administration 
didn’t know if they wanted a profes- 
sional, and it took me all summer to con- 
vince them the library drastically need- 
ed the attention of a trained person. 
They finally agreed a day and a half 
before school started. 

I felt the isolation dreadfully at first. 
There was no librarian nearby with 
whom I could talk about working out 
the mess I'd inherited. That was a long, 
hard year. 


You're probably not the first to feel 
the frustration of justifying your exis- 
tence as a librarian. How do you define 
the profession? 


Training is the most critical part of 
professionalism. It's absolutely essential. 
As a librarian, my responsibility is to 
show those who come in contact with 
me that information resources exist for 
them. Whatever they do with libraries 
for the rest of their lives will really affect 
only them. 


Was there a particular person or 
event that got you started as a librarian? 


Oh, yes. I had a friend who was really 
enthusiastic about her work, and she 
was close enough to see that I just 
needed something more to get me into 
the field. She talked me into my first 
course—cataloging. I loved every bit 
of it. 


Lindy Davis, Alaska Frontier Librarian 


Alone In Her Field — Where Pipeline Meets Highway 





by Sheila Furer 


Also, I had a part-time job in a law 
library, with a fantastic boss who en- 
couraged us to get our hands into ev- 
erything except official "decision to pur- 
chase." My study and work situations in 
librarianship were honestly very good 
right from the beginning. 


With your education and English lit- 
erature background, do you still think 
of yourself as a teacher, or is there some- 
thing more to being a librarian? 


When someone asks me what I do— 
now, I've gotten used to saying Ima 
teacher. I didn't start out that way in 
Delta, but now I say I'm a teacher first, 
and if I’m asked what I teach, then I 
say I’m the librarian. 


Are you saying there's more reward 
in teaching? 


Not at all. But remember, in commu- 
nities like this, every clerk, aide, and 
volunteer behind the desk has the title 
“librarian.” 


There's a general understanding that 
teachers are professionals and have a 
certain educational achievement and 
status, I suppose? 


Yes, and the old idea that the librari- 
an is someone back in the corner stamp- 
ing books or typing catalog cards still 
hangs on. Even my husband didn’t at 
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"At first, the students' 
attitude was to tear things 
up or steal whatever they 
could. Fortunately, that's 
disappearing—l think I’m 
helping them see that the 
library belongs to them.” 





first fully understand the importance of 
my job, or the reasons I like it so much. 


What are those reasons? 


For one, just the opposite feeling I 
got from teaching in a classroom, where 
students often didn’t chaose to be. Here, 
I like the one-to-one element, and the 
satisfaction of knowing that my skills 
mean I have something to offer, It’s the 
reward of seeing the students return to 
the library—and to me—for help. 


Have you seen any growth in the stu- 
dent and faculty response to the library 
since you've been here? 


Yes, but I'd have to say the change 
in the students' response is far ahead of 
their teachers’. At first, the general stu- 
dent attitude was to tear things up or 
steal whatever they could. Fortunately, 
that’s disappearing. I think I’m helping 
them see that the library belongs to 
them. 

As for the teachers . . . the newer the 





Alaska’s ALA Councilor Mary Matthews 
adjusts Lindy’s backpack. 
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teacher, the bigger the expectations of 
the library; but in general, even though 
the faculty regards me as a professional, 
teachers don’t use me—or the collection, 
or interlibrary loan—as they should. 


Is work one of your primary pleasures 
in Alaska? 


It’s an important part of my life; I 
enjoy the kids, but it’s only one side of 
me. You can’t live in Alaska without 
getting involved in the outdoors. We 
fish, hike, back-pack, hunt during moose 
season, and get away every chance we 


get. 


What are your deep-of-winter diver- 
sions? 


There's always snowmobiling! And 
there are houseplants and vegetable 
gardening. I grow fresh tomatoes all 
year around with a basement light gar- 
den, Then we have a sort of club where 
we exchange exotic house plants—that's 
fun, too. 


With Delta pipeline camp only eight 
miles away, how has "pipeline impact" 
affected. your life? 


Prices! Theres no competition—for 
instance, we have only one grocery 
store. And all services are expensive— 
just getting tires repaired has become 
impossible. The few merchants in town 


seem to be responding to pipeliners who 
are willing to pay any price. 

There's been one good effect for the 
library, though. We used to hold events 
like bake sales to raise money for li- 
brary materials, but with food prices so 
high, that became too expensive. So we 
switched to selling educational games. 
The pipeline families are good custom- 
ers—they have the money, and there's 
no place else for them to get crafts, edu- 
cational toys, and such. 


Is there any hope for a regular ma- 
terials budget? 


We've had doubled elementary en- 
rollment, and in some ways the library 
is just coping. But prospects are good. 
I have been asked to present a report 
of what we need to reach minimal stan- 
dards. The administration is supportive— 
they know how out of date this collec- 
tion is. 


You expect to be leaving Delta at the 
end of next year. Then what? 


Id be glad to work anywhere in 
Alaska. I get a good feeling when I at- 
tend the Alaska Library Association con- 
ferences—we're a strong group, and it's 
a good place to work. 

As for Delta School . . . I wish the 
state required that professionals run 
school libraries, I'm worried about what 
will happen in Delta when I leave. g 





“You can't live in Alaska without 
getting involved in the outdoors." 
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Joan Hugo, Special (Art) Librarian 
The Art of Anticipation 


H ow did you enter the profession? 


I was always interested in communica- 
tions. . . . I had wanted to go into pub- 
lishing or editing, but discovered I did 
not like the structure of the business, nor 
did I like the work they had to do. At 
that time, publishing didn't have the 
variety of opportunities for women, either 
in growth or in pay, as today, so library 
school was a way to maneuver and to 
grow and travel. 


Where did you go to library school? 


Simmons, where I got a good founda- 
tion in cataloging. But it was the most 
boring time I have ever spent. Time was 
devoted to all the mechanics, and I felt 
very frustrated, because there was no 
chance to deal with content. Yet it 
gave me the opportunity to do field work 
—in the Museum of Modern Art Library 
and the Music and Art Department of 
New York Public, one week at each. I 
did real work at the New York Public 
Library, and just observed at MOMA, 
seeing firsthand what it was all about. 

At MOMA I met Hanna Mueller, 
whose bibliographies I had admired. I 
learned from her to respect ephemera; I 
learned how important they were and 
understood from the outset their place 
in a collection. I also learned how to care 
for and collect installation photographs 
and documentation in general. I began 
to understand that a library is not just 
books and bibliographies, but a place to 
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by Judith A. Hoffberg 


All librarians strive to be “user-or- 
iented,” as we phrase it; but in no area 
of the field must that orientation be more 
finely tuned than in special librarianship. 
Because the library focuses on the spe- 
cial subject interest of the client, it is 
intimately bound up with the most pas- 
sionate and critical information needs of 
day to day life and work. And so must 
the librarian be bound to the user—not 
only understanding the information 
needs as they arise, but anticipating 
what those needs will be in the imme- 
diate future. 

Art librarians are a special breed even 
among special librarians, because the 


keep things that you are going to need 
—like a huge closet—and the whole art of 
being a librarian is to anticipate needs 
and how things are to be used. 


How did you get interested in art? 


On Saturdays, my father and I would 
set off from New Jersey for the New 
York museums and galleries, like the old 
Guggenheim and the old Whitney. I 
grew up looking at art—and it never oc- 
curred to me that there were careers 
associated with it—a livelihood centered 
around art. Art history and art criticism 
were still not offered in most colleges at 
that time. Library work has freed that in- 
terest in art and allowed me to use that 
background. 


Tell me about some of your profes- 
sional experience after library school. 


I worked at the St. Agnes Branch of 
the New York Public; there wasn’t much 
interest in special kinds of subject matter 
at the branch, but I learned circulation 
procedures and did reference work. 
After that I moved to Paris, where by 
chance I got a job in the American Li- 
brary on Boulevard St. Germain, which 
attracted graduate students at the Sor- 
bonne, English and American citizens 
living in Paris, and English-speaking 
residents on the Left Bank. It was 
strictly a reference job, public library 
work, but with a relatively specialized 





form of the art library collection is as 
specialized as its content. They have 
their own name for themselves—“visual 
librarians’—and their own association, 
Art Libraries Society of North America 
(ARLIS/NA), though many belong to 
larger library associations. 

When American Libraries asked 
ARLIS/NA founder and Executive Sec- 
retary Judith Hoffberg to interview a 
special librarian of her choice, Judith 
made a beeline for Joan Hugo, librarian 
at the Otis Art Institute in Los Angeles 
for nineteen years. Judith praises the 
wisdom, experience, and sincerity that 
have given Joan Hugo her present high 
reputation in both the art and art library 
worlds. 


clientele—one got to know the reader's 
taste, and tried to match book to taste. 
It made me familiar with the process of 
anticipating. 

Then I moved back to New York and 
worked in the Brooklyn Museum, recata- 
loging from Dewey to LC, with Alan 
Chapman. It taught me both systems, 
and showed me a good collection in op- 
eration with exhibition material, rather 
than ephemera. 

Then back to France, before a deci- 
sion to move to Los Angeles in 1956. My 
husband and I, already liberated in 
1957, decided that if I could find a job, 
he would stay home with the baby. A 
classified ad in the Los Angeles Times 
led to a position at The Otis Art Institute. 

So I started at Otis in 1957 with a 
small collection for a small school that 
was seeking accreditation (also through 
the library) and funding. When Title II 
funds became available, we applied and 
received them and could at least increase 
the book budget. 

The position was one in which I made 
all the decisions. I started collecting 
books about the artists I knew and liked. 
I felt I could trust my judgment and 
taste if they were validated by positive 
response on the part of the users. I 
sharpened my sense of anticipating what 
was going to be needed in terms of un- 
limited visual resources, any shape and 
size. (Visual resources are more than 
books and slides; they include records 
and electronic music, ephemera, clipping 
files, picture files.) I talked with students 
and faculty to see what they were look- 
ing for—a huge variety of things, among - 
them original objects, primary sources— 
artists’ books and artists’ objects—direct 
involvement with the art which brought 
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them closer to the artist's thinking than 
a book or slide. This was invaluable to 
the art student. 


How do you view the visual librarian 
as professional? 


I see the librarian as a kind of Janus 
figure, looking to the past and future. 
The librarian must understand. and ac- 
cept all kinds of documentation—of all 
eras. It is also important to establish 
standards of quality within the limita- 
tions of each. Technology must also be 
explored and learned by the visual li- 
brarian. 





'*. . . all kinds of documentation.” 


W rat do you think makes a “profes- 


sional”? 


What distinguishes the “professional,” 
in my mind, is the concern and sympathy 
both for the subject matter and the 
means of documentation as well as the 
means of storage and retrieval of in- 
formation. The visual librarian must be 
interested in the subject matter to use it 
to the best advantage. It is possible to be 
a good librarian if you are not interested 
in content, but you cannot be the best 
kind of librarian if you are not deeply 
immersed and interested in the subject 
matter. The difference is between a “pro- 
fessional” and a “housekeeper.” 

You should be dealing with materials 
that really interest you so that you can 
be the bridge between the user and the 
subject matter. All media are important 
and nothing is unimportant; the history 
of media itself is important. The library 
is the bridge between cylinder seals and 
video disks—there is no such thing as 
generally useless information, or gen- 
erally inappropriate media in a library. 
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A library is what its contents are: each 
library is unique and different. 


You feel then, that each library takes 
on a character all its own depending 
upon the librarian and the method of 
collection development. 


The kinds of idiosyncratic and person- 
alized collection development and re- 
sulting systems of storage and retrieval 
are dictated less by size and finances 
than by responsiveness to the user. The 
librarian should share common problems 
with the user. The librarian should not 
be passive, but should initiate docu- 
mentation: photos, slides, artists’ ar- 
chives, anything that seems appropriate 
to needs. If you can’t buy it, do it your- 
self: a good example is the Art/Doc/ 
New York project at Queens College. 
Shape it to your own needs, if you can, 
instead of waiting until materials are 
available. 


What do you think about preparation 
for art librarianship? 


There is no substitute for a good pro- 
fessional foundation, but there is no 
preparation for visual librarianship in 
most library schools. One prepares best 
by looking at art, an essential activity. 
An art librarian should think about art 
all the time. When it becomes a compul- 
sion, a commitment, one will find the ap- 
propriate means for getting and keeping 
information useful to the art library user. 
The more you know, the less you depend 
on outside support. You don't have to 
wait for bibliographies in order to know 
what to buy. You get information from 
the same sources as the artists. 


Where do library schools come in? 


Library schools need subject speciali- 
zation in art librarianship, with field 
work and internships for one quarter or 
six months. Field work should include 
projects that the student can complete. 


How does the art librarian regard the 
art world? 


Art librarians should care not only 
about art, but also the people who make 
it; they don't always. When I moved to 
the West Coast in the 1950s, librarians 
felt it would be nice if people would go 
home and not bother you, that the li- 
brary must be in perfect order, and there 
was basically a negative attitude toward 
the user. On the contrary, the East Coast 


attitude seemed to be that the library 
is useless if it isn't being used, and it is 
the duty of the librarian to put the right 
book in the hand of the right user. 


How does your role in a studio school 
differ from other positions in visual li- 
brarianship? 


There is a much more casual relation- 
ship between librarian and students. The 
librarian and the students know that 
they are in it together, because they all 
care about art. In a studio school, the 
art librarian is really in the heart of the 
information and documentation distribu- 
tion area. 

I also like the fact that I do all the 
activities of cataloging, acquisitions, and 
reference. I deal with everything, so 
there is continuity in what I am doing. 
I know how each piece fits into the puz- 
zle, never losing touch with the whole 
process of being a visual librarian, nor 
becoming overspecialized. But I had to 
learn how to read an invoice and keep 
records on my own-library schools 
should prepare you for the whole opera- 
tion, since many of us start out with 
small collections and have to do every- 


thing. 


How do you view the future of visual 
librarianship and the specialization? 


There is a lot of hope. In the last ten 
years, the art librarian has come to be 
accepted as specialized because of the 
more specialized material, and the 
enormous amount currently available. It 
is no longer necessary to justify or vali- 
date art librarianship as a specialty—but 
very necessary to consider education for 
art librarianship. We must share infor- 
mation and talk about issues, because 
we have reached the point where we 
cannot know everything, and cannot 
have everything. 

Through organizations, more inter- 
change, and better interaction, there is 
a sense of community now, and I don't 
think I found that even ten years ago. 

We should remain in close contact 
with the exciting new technology, but 
not be infatuated with it, for we must 
never lose the humanistic aspect and our 
reasons for collecting information—to 
put it in the hands of the user. The more 
affinity we can develop for the user's 
point of view, the better we can antici- 
pate the needs; and the better we can 
anticipate the needs, the better job we 
can do. o 
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Julia Emmons, Library Educator 


She's Practiced What She Teaches 


Because Julia Emmons is 
the kind of enthusiastic li- 
brary school teacher we wish 
everyone could have (people 
rave about her), we asked her 
io comment, in a "self-inter- 
view,” on librarianship and 
library education. 

An assistant professor at 
Emory’s Division of Librar- 
ianship, Julia teaches second 
level reference courses and 
the history of the book. She 
is a member of ALA’s Refer- 
ence and Subscription Books 
Committee and a book re- 
viewer for Library Journal, 
Choice, and the American 
Reference Books Annual. 
Biographical sketches re- 
searched by students under 
her supervision have ap- 
peared weekly since January 
in the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, and she and her 
students are participating in 
the Women’s Historical 
Sources Survey. 

A contributing editor of 
Historic Georgia Mothers 
1776-1976, Julia Emmons 
is herself the mother of a 
two-year-old son. Her hus- 
band, John Bugge, teaches in 
Emory’s English Department 
and shares in childcare 
responsibilities. A trim 34, 
Julia keeps in shape by 
running three miles every 
day before breakfast. 


How did you get into 
librarianship? 

Quite by accident—like 
many back in the sixties, or 


even now-—I stumbled into 
librarianship by chance. I 
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graduated from college with 
one of those cultural B.A.s 
and found myself a junior 
secretary at Harvard's School 
of Education. My typing was 
awful, and I wasn't much 
better at making coffee. 
Then a friend's friend told 
me about Harvard's library 
internship program: interns 
worked full-time in one of the 
University libraries and went 
part-time to library school 
with Harvard paying half the 
tab. 

There were about forty- 
five of us interns then; they 
even threw us a sherry party 
each year with the director 
of the University Library 
attending. I was lucky in my 
placement: reference pretty 


podium; but it wasn't scary 
the way I had thought it 
would be. The students are 
very kind as long as you play 
fair and don't try to con them. 
Now, working with them is 
what I like most about 
teaching. 

I enjoy figuring out how to 
get information across most 
effectively. Every time you 
teach a course you have a 
mix of people giving the class 
a unique personality; it's 
interesting to try and identify 
that personality and present 
material in such a way as to 
sustain interest and enthusi- 
asm. I also like to pass on 
tips I had to pick up the hard 
way and wish someone had 
told me while I was in school. 





much all the way, ending up, 
after three years, at the main 
reference desk of Widener 
Library. Later on I took a 
year off to get an M.A. in 
history and then worked a 
couple of years at the Uni- 
versity Library down here. 


And how did you get into 
teaching? 


I began teaching by acci- 
dent, too. A faculty member 
at the school resigned rather 
suddenly late in the year, and 
I applied for the job. I had 
no teaching experience, but 
nearly six years at the desk. 
Luckily for me, they could 
get no one else at such short 
notice. It worked out okay, 
but they had gambled. I'm 
glad they did. 

I loved teaching from the 
first day I walked into the 
classroom. I was indeed a 
little nervous, and that first 
year I clung a bit to the 
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"Librarians are not lawyers or doctors; they 
are librarians. And that's fine with me." 





Oh, and of course, I love 
the freedom to work my own 
hours. I end up working every 
minute I can; but it's nice 
to choose to do so. 


What are the frustrations? 


Grading. I dread it. Most 
students are solid, though 
unexceptional. If these people 
work hard I am sorely 
tempted to reward them with 
high marks, but this unfor- 
tunately would water down 
the meaning of "A" for the 
very bright. I don't know 
what the solution is, or if 
there is one. Pass-fail isn't 
the answer, because—from 
what I have been able to 
observe—it tends to encourage 
minimal work, 

One mild frustration is 
that, although I will have 
spent some thirty to forty 
hours with the students in a 
course, each might carry off 
only a few sentences. 


My greatest strength as a 
teacher is that I enjoy and 
respect what I teach; but my 
greatest flaw is that I am not 
very comfortable with theory. 
Thus I tend to teach “what 
is" and “what probably will 
be” and not “what possibly 
could be." My courses are 
practical and source-oriented, 
designed to give a solid 
groundwork and a feeling of 
satisfaction and accomplish- 
ment. Too much so. 

I should try to shake the 
students up a little more. 
However, I've also seen that 
overdone; if all you do is 
shake people up without 
giving them anything to hang 
onto, you create a bunch of 
rattled, unhappy students. 

It is hard to find the right 
balance. 


How do you feel about 
your students? 


I have few complaints 
about the students; in general 
they are a bright and en- 
thusiastic lot. I feel, however, 
that our educational system 
has let them down severely. 
Though all are college grad- 
uates, many have little cul- 
tural or general knowledge, 
and very few know how to 
use either the written or the 
spoken English language. 
These shortcomings may 
reflect the troubled educa- 
tional atmosphere of the late 
sixties, Perhaps some respect 
for the dignity of knowledge 
and language will return. 

I hope so. 


What are some of the 
problems facing library 
schools today? 


One is that library schools 
are producing too many 
students and are unwilling to 
coordinate to limit enroll- 
ments. Each school wants 
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the others to cut first. I find 
this to be irresponsible, mole- 
like behavior. Everyone 
sitting in his special hole 
pretending the problem 

isn't there. 

Another irritation is tenure. 
Though perhaps once neces- 
sary, I think it should be 
replaced now by long-term 
contracts. Though not at this 
school, I have seen the tenure 
scramble make junior faculty 
scratch and claw as if in an 
overcrowded rat cage; and I 
have often observed the 
equally destructive inertia 
that can descend on a person 
who is given this lifetime . 
job security. 


What qualifications does 
one need to teach? 


First of all I think a person 
needs library experience 
before preparing others to 
enter this very practical pro- 
fession. If the teacher has 
never ventured out of the 
classroom but merely shuffles 
from one side of the podium 
to the other, his effectiveness 


"Library schools are 
producing too many 
students and aren't 
willing to coordinate 
to limit enrollments. 

...l find this to be 
irresponsible, mole- 

like behavior.” 


is lessened. I am not positive 
a teacher needs a Ph.D., 
thought I am myself working 
on one now—in history—and 
find that the experience 
stimulates my teaching. 
Ph.D. or no, however, it’s 
important to have some re- 
search interests; it keeps you 
alert and in step with what is 
going on. However, research 
should not dominate, but 
rather serve to enhance 
teaching. I’ve heard of classes 
run through students’ oral 
reports because the teacher 
is too busy to prepare. This 
is clearly out of whack, and 
grossly unfair to the student. 





Would you like to go back 
to full-time reference work? 


No, I don’t think so. It’s 
not that I like it less, but 
that I enjoy teaching more. 
Ideally, I would like to work 
a few hours a week at a 
reference desk the way I did 
a couple of years ago in 
Cambridge. I was able to 
check what I said in the class- 
room against the realities of 
the job. It was stimulating. 
Yet, even though I teach 
rather than practice, I still 
identify myself as a librarian: 
skilled intermediary between 
knowledge and the people 
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by Richard Taylor 

Paraprofessionals in almost 
any field are the object of 
widely ranging sentiments from 
the professionals—sentiments 
ranging from paternalism to 
apprehension. The parapro- 
fessionals, on their part, have 
a similar range of feelings: 
from gratitude to bitter frus- 
tration. Only one thing is cer- 
tain: that the paraprofessionals 
in library work, averaging some 
two years of specialized edu- 
cation, are becoming an in- 
dispensable and powertulforce. 

Barbara Borowski happens 
to be one paraprofessional 
who is quite happy in her work. 
For Barbara, library technical 


assistant at Roosevelt High 
School (Chicago) library media 
center, no two days are the 
same. Barbara explains the 
duties and responsibilities of 
her job—“I like the unpre- 


dictability"—and tells why she 


really doesn't want to leave. 
Barbara and interviewer 
Richard Taylor met at Wilbur 
Wright College, Chicago, 
where she is completing the 
LTA program, an associate 
degree program Taylor was 
instrumental in initiating. 
Taylor is director of Wilbur 
Wright's learning resources 
center, and is editor of the 
COLT (Council on Library 
Technology) Newsletter. 


Barbara Borowski, 
Library Technician 


| was saved by the job | 
have now; it was the best move 
in my life. | woke up one day 
and this idea blew my mind: 
Why not take the courses and 
be prepared? | would have that 
degree some people keep 
looking for! 

l started working in libraries 
when | was in high school. We 
had a neat librarian in our 
450-student Catholic high 
School. .... The group that 
worked in the library used to 
get together and goof around 
even after school. (I can see 
this now with the kids who 
work for us. It’s addictive!) 

Since | needed a job when | 
started college, my sister in- 
troduced me to her boss in the 
library at [the University of Illi- 
nois] Circle Campus. | ended 
up going to school, working 
two part-time jobs, doing the 
anti-war bit—it got sort of hard. 
But | liked the work so much 
that, when someone quit, | 
rushed to apply and got the 
job full-time. As long as | made 
up the time, | could take time 
off for anti-war rallies, classes, 
and a basketball class. But 
after being kept at bottom level 
for two years and with only 
empty promises about my 
reclassification, | left. 

Desperate for a job, | be- 
came a receptionist—and was 
bored. | like to be busy, and | 
like to be doing things . . . not 
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just sitting and waiting for the 
phone to ring. A library job 
opened at the [University of 
Illinois] Med Center, but | was 
told | had to have a degree— 
any degree. So they hired 
someone with a background in 
biochemical engineering. 

| took a library job in a 
middle school—7th and 8th 
grades. It was bad news, and 
not for me. The kids were 
forced to come to the library. 
They hated reading; they hated 
books. | couldn't take it. 

Now I'm working in a sec- 
ondary school of 1,800 stu- 
dents. It's one of three Chicago 
public high schools where kids 
can get English credit for 
taking a library science course. 
There are two librarians, two 
teacher aides, 88 student work- 
ers, and me. | love it. Unlike 
the past, days go so fast. 

In many libraries, the sup- 
portive staff members may file 
cards or stamp out books and 
do nothing else. And how much 
do those people really get to 
know about the library? We 
usually have student aides do 
these tasks. The librarians 
have the program so well or- 
ganized. We all do things that 
need to be done at the time. 
| like the unpredictability: 
processing a board order, 
answering a request, catalog- 
ing some software, using some 
extra unexpected student help 
to process new books, or 


typing a library science 


course unit. 


| spend most of my time 
either on technical processing 
back in the office or out on the 
floor. Most of the public school 
libraries have grown in size 
and scope, and now are library 
media centers. Although | can 
work with AV, | am mostly 
concerned with other activities. 
We don't have to operate 
audiovisual equipment unless 
we show a teacher how to use 
the videotape or some other 
specific machine. Usually 
students demonstrate how to 
use a machine; we teach them, 
or they learn to operate, 
maintain, and do simple repairs 
through Board of Education 
Division of Visual Education 
Workshops. | very seldom type, 
either, except for important 
correspondence. | have teach- 
er aides or students do it. 

The library is used very 
heavily—sometimes two or 
three classes at a time. They 
come to the library to study; 
to work on research papers; to 
use books, AV equipment, and 
software. They realize it is a 
privilege to come to the li- 
brary; it’s not a forced situa- 
tion. Sure, it gets a bit hectic 
at times, but the library's being 
used. What's the sense of 
having all this material if it's 
going to collect dust? The 
librarians keep up with the 
kids and their classes and 





know what's going on. 

I'm the only assistant in my 
library; some secondary 
schools have more. A library 
technical assistant is more of 
a paraprofessional position 
than a clerk. It isn't just a fancy 
title for a library clerk; it in- 
dicates that the individual has 
background and specific train- 
ing to fill a unique position as 
supportive library staff. But 
there should be a range within 
this position, so that there is 
more incentive.* 

We all work together as a 
team and | am treated as an 
equal. Oh, there are some 
things | can’t do because | 
lack the background or quali- 
fications. 

But we manage so well; my 
ideas are accepted and I'm 
working with them. 

Would | take this kind of 
job again? Sure! Maybe my 
approach would be more 
direct, | don't know. | have 
even considered going on. But 
it might get me a job | 
wouldn't like so much. The 
larger the library, the more 
specialized (and repetitious) 
your job will probably become. 
I really don't want to leave 
where | am—1 enjoy it too 
much. LJ 





*Barbara's associate degree 
will make no difference in her 
status on the library staff at 
Roosevelt High School. 
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by Ellis Hodgin 


Interviewer Ellis Hodgin, director 
of libraries at the College of Charles- 
ton (S.C.), is a gentle, low-keyed per- 
son who describes interviewee John 
Thomas as "intense, impatient, self- 
confident, and admittedly aggressive; 
his energies are obvious." 

Hodgin and Thomas, however, do 
have at least one characteristic in 
common-—strong conviction to per- 
sonal principles. Thomas is president 
of the young National Librarians As- 
sociation, which he founded as an al- 
ternative to other professional library 
organizations. Hodgin's fight was for 
intellectual freedom; in July 1969, 
Hodgin—at that time city librarian of 


John Thomas, 
Academic Librarian 
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Martinsville (Va.)—was fired for his 
stand on Bible classes in public 
schools, a stand officials called “bad 
judgment." Backed by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, units of the 
ALA, and scores of well known librar- 
ians, Hodgin sued the city for rein- 
statement and back pay. Although 
his final appeal to the Supreme Court 
failed, his personal courage has in- 
spired many similarly beleaguered li- 
brarians. 

Emigrating from Bombay to Canada 
in 1969, John T. Thomas left behind a 
law practice, an accounting and tax 
consulting firm, and considerable real 
estate. In 1970, he became assistant 
cataloger at North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Technical State University in 
Greensboro. Promoted to head of the 


An Angry Young Man 
Searches for 
Professionalism 





Reference Department in 1974, he now 
is university bibliographer and law li- 
brarian. Listed in Who's Who in the 
South and Southwest, Outstanding 
Americans, 1976, and Who's Who in 
North Carolina, Thomas became a 
naturalized citizen in 1975. 

In addition to his full-time job as 
a librarian, Thomas owns and oper- 
ates an accounting and tax consulting 
business, sells real estate, and is dis- 
trict circulation manager for the local 
newspaper. 


“| came to Canada to improve 
my standard of living. | had no coat 
since the authorities said | wouldn't 
need one. It was late at night and 
snowing. My wife had a promise of a 
job, but we had little money since the 
government will not let you take cur- 
rency out of India. | left what | had 
for my mother. | worked for an ac- 
counting firm, but they took advan- 
tage because | had to work cheap, 
six and seven days a week, ten to 
twelve hours a day. To survive, | en- 
rolled in library school at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. 

"| thought | was making the right 
decision, but now I’m not so sure. 
I'm not really sure that librarianship 
is a profession. We've very few stan- 
dards, and those that we have are not 
enforced. We have little public recog- 
nition or status. We have no organi- 
zation reflecting the concerns of the 
individual librarian. There are few 
competency requirements, and the 
salaries are not good. That's why | 
hold down other jobs. | could easily 
earn more money in another profes- 
sion; | could sell ten houses a year 
and earn more... . To the public, ev- 
eryone who works in a library is a 
librarian. They may be a clerk, or a 
page, or a university bibliographer, 
but it doesn’t make any difference. 

“We do have many incompetent 
people in the profession. We need to 
establish statutory standards for min- 
imal competency, perhaps regional 
or state boards as for the accounting 
profession, or the bar examination. 
An MLS should not be an automatic 
ticket into the profession; it should 
be harder for librarians to practice. 
Many will disagree, but the compe- 
tency of the individual is the back- 
bone of the profession. 

“Competency must start with the 
library schools. | don’t really think 
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they do their job; they've failed in 
their admission standards and pro- 
grams. There should be a moratorium 
on establishing new library schools. 
The profession is now flooded with 
people seeking jobs, many with de- 
grees accepting nonprofessional 
jobs. This is bad: librarians are 
cheap enough and we make ourselves 
cheaper—the degree means little. 

"Compared with other degrees, the 
MLS is easy. When my wife applied 
for a master's degree in nursing, she 
was told to consider the master's in 
library science because it was quick- 
er and easier. . . . A master's degree 
should mean you have mastered the 
subject. You cannot do this in eleven 
months or a year. Why not incorpo- 
rate practical experience and theory 
q and make it a two-year degree? 
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i irate are educators, which 
many may not realize because they 
either choose or are forced to spend 
the majority of their time on clerical 
functions. A librarian’s duties are not 
defined properly. They are not paid 
the same as other educators, but they 


should be. | earn in twelve months 
what others with my academic rank 
earn in nine months. | have faculty 


` status, but it doesn't mean a thing, 


except that | can go to faculty meet- 
ings. It’s just an instrument to fool 
librarians. What does faculty status 
really mean? 

"Many administrators take advan- 
tage of librarians because they are 
generalists, not specialists. Special- 
ists are paid more, but if a librarian 
were a specialist, he or she might be 
disadvantaged in dealing with the 
wide spectrum of clientele. Also, li- 
brarians, unlike other professionals, 
are not free to go into business for 
themselves. They must be attached 
to some institution. In fact, this entire 
profession seems institution-oriented. 
The individuals behind these institu- 
tions are ignored. 

"When | went to the 1970 ALA An- 
nual Conference in Dallas, | wanted 
to participate—but there was no room 
for me. It is impossible to change an 
organization structured like ALA. It 
is also impossible to protect profes- 
sional interests and promote growth 
in an organization which accepts any- 


one walking in off the street. Trustees, 
nonlibrarians, they all have the same 
vote as | do, but they don't have the 
problems or concerns. ALA has at- 
tempted to be everything to every- 
body, and somebody has to be the 
loser. | think it's the individual librar- 
ian. 

"Anyone can belong to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, but to join 
the American Historians Association, 
one has to be a historian. We need 
an organization reflecting the wishes 
and concerns of the professional 
community and the individual prac- 
ticing librarian. Such an organization 
should address minimum salary lev- 
els, model contracts, competency re- 
quirements, and other professional 
standards, obligations, and responsi- 
bilities. We need an organization to 
bargain for the needs and rights of 
librarians. We must develop the nec- 
essary discipline to make this. a real 
profession—not an easy haven. The 
real question is: If we are going to 
expect more for ourselves, are we 
willing to expect more from our- 
selves? We have to. It's a matter of 
survival." go 
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Margaret Garnaat, Pueblo Librarian 


“Just Learning Things Day By Day" 


by Sandy Scott 


"We have to chuck a lot of 
folklore and stereotypes about 
what Indians are and just relate 
to them as individuals," says 
Canadian-born librarian Sandy 
Scott, who since January has 
been program consultant for 
the Library Development Divi- 
sion of the New Mexico State 
Library. Sandy has worked in 
publishing and librarianship in 
New York and Colorado, and 
though she finds people are 
pretty much the same every- 
where, she is also fascinated 
by the unique character of New 
Mexico's Indian communities, 
such as Zuni. 

“The pueblo of Zuni,” she 
explains, “is in the center of 
the Zuni Indian Reservation, an 
isolated, semi-desert area 
along the western boundary of 
New Mexico. It's a village of 
stone houses, outdoor adobe 
ovens, and only a few small 
trading posts and commercial 
facilities. Renowned for their 
silver and inlaid turquoise 
jewelry, the Zunis have initi- 
ated tribal enterprises and 
projects that will lead to eco- 
nomic development. 

"Education is a top priority. 
To combat the high drop-out 
rate in the schools, Zuni lan- 
guage texts are being used, 
and children are being taught 
by Zuni-trained teachers. Most 
of the 6,000 people live in the 
pueblo itself and are within 
walking distance of the Zuni 
Public Library, a renovated 
three-apartment building. Ad- 
ministered by the Zuni Tribal 
Council, the library is part of 
the Zuni effort to raise educa- 
tional levels and opportunities." 

On a recent trip to Zuni, 
Sandy interviewed Margaret 
Garnaat, a young Zuni woman 
who runs the library in her 
pueblo. Margaret's enthusiasm 
and knowledge of her people 
must compensate for a lack of 
formal library training, and 
though it's tough to be in 
charge of the library, Margaret 
gets a lot of help from a de- 
monstration project of libraries 
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in Indian communities directed 
by Lotsee Smith, a library 
science faculty member at the 
University of New Mexico's 
College of Education. 

As for her nonworking hours, 
"Margaret lives in a trailer, is 
married to an Anglo, drives a 
Ford pickup, and likes to sew 
and collect stamps." 


Whaa was it like growing 
up in Zuni? 


I’m one of nine kids, six boys 
and three girls—I’m the middle 
girl. My dad, Robert Lewis, was 
governor of Zuni for ten years, 
until just last year. He really 
did a lot for the people—started 
educational programs, housing 
projects, and a hospital, and 
paved the streets. My mom 
edited the book, The Zunis: 
Self-Portrayals. Most of my 
brothers and sisters are still 
in Zuni. Several of them make 
jewelry. 

After high school I didn't do 
anything much in the way of 
education—just stayed at home 
and helped my mom with the 
younger kids. One time a 
photographer came out from 
New York and wanted me to go 
to a photography school there, 
and | almost did. But then | 
got married; that blew that! 


How did you come to be 
librarian at the Zuni Public 
Library? 


The library was opened in 
1974, and even though | was 
living in Albuquerque at the 
time, I'd come and check out 
books whenever we were visit- 
ing in Zuni. I’ve always enjoyed 
reading—always had my nose 
stuck in a book—and when we 
moved back here last fall the 
librarian's job was open, so ! 
went down and put in my appli- 
cation. | don't know who made 
the selection, but | got the job. 
I'm really glad | did! 

I’ve never really had a job 
before. 

| didn't know much about 
libraries when | started here in 
December, though when | was 
in high school I’d assisted the 





librarian because | was in a 
library science class. There 
were lots of new books, and so 
| learned about the card cata- 
log and exactly how they 
number the books, and other 
things. 

And of course I'd always 
borrowed books from libraries. 


Now that you've been at the 
library a few months, how's it 
going? 


The job's going pretty well. 
It's getting to the point where 
I’m a bit more organized than 
at first. 

It's hard learning everything 
at once, but whenever I’m 
stuck there's always somebody 
to ask. Mary Rask, field coor- 
dinator for libraries in three 
pueblos, comes down every 
week or so, and she's teaching 
me a lot. She works with 
Lotsee Smith's program to de- 
velop Indian libraries. We've 
weeded the collection, and 
Mary's taught me about cata- 
loging books and suggests 
books to order. And we've 
worked out policies so that we 
can qualify as a public library. 

We moved to a new building 
late last year. Right after we 
opened, in January, we had 
about 250 easy books, and we 
thought that was enough. Then 
55 kids came in the first day, 
and they just cleaned us out. 
Nothing was left! So we had 
to get more. 

Children's books are fairly 
easy to choose if you can see 
them first: Of course, there 
aren't any bookstores around 
here, and to look at books ! 
have to drive to Albuquerque, 
and that's about 150 miles 
away. There are hardly ever 
many children's books on the 
shelves, so we must be doing 
something right! 


You told me most of your 
patrons are school children? 


Yes, and | really like work- 
ing with kids. Some days it 
seems like they do their best 
to aggravate you, but most of 
the time they're really good. 





I'd like for the young ones 
to learn to read better. If chil- 
dren want to borrow books 
that look a little hard—in read- 
ing level—I tell them to take 
the books and get someone 
else, maybe their parents, to 
read to them. | hope this way 
their parents will start read- 
ing, too. 

Kids flock into the library at 
four when school gets out and 
stay till it closes at six. Every 
day a few more high school 
students come in; they just sort 
of socialize—read magazines 
and talk. Sometimes it gets 
really crowded in here, and 
| feel rushed, but that doesn't 
bother me at all. | think it's 
good that they're here—it gives 
them a place to go. 


I know that about half the 
population of Zuni is under the 
age of sixteen, but how about 
adult patrons? 


The adults don't use the 
library much yet. English is the 
second language for many. 
And they always seem to be 
busy; a lot work on jewelry all 
day long and sometimes at 
night, too. Some have other 
jobs in the daytime, and at 
night they work on their jewel- 
ry, so there's a lot of them 
who don't have all that much 
time to read. But a few have 
been coming in and asking for 
certain things, like books on 
house plants and car repair. 
This way | find out what books 
| should buy to interest adults. 


What are some of the frus- 
trations of the job? 


One thing that’s really hang- 
ing me up is doing budgets 
and all these applications to 
write out for grants. It really 
gets complicated, and I’ve 
never done anything like that 
before. 

And | guess I’ve had prob- 
lems here with kids in the chil- 
dren's room. You just get the 
books all organized, all back 
where they look nice, you 
know—l tell them they don't 
have to put them back in the 
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right order, just put them back 
on the same shelves they came 
from—and they have them all 
over the bookcases, and on the 
floor. So I’ve put some 

signs in there, and the kids 
have sort of been keeping the 
books in order. 


Have you thought about 
studying library science in 
college? 


l've never really thought 
about going on to become a 
professional librarian. I’m just 
learning things day by day. 
But I'd like to take some class- 
es in library science. 


How do you feel about 
living in Zuni? 


| just got back to Zuni last 
fall, and I’m glad to be back. 
For three years we lived in 
Albuquerque. There are just 
too many people there. When- 
ever you want to go anywhere, 
like across the city, it's just so 
far. We lived in a trailer park, 
close to the road. It was noisy, 
and | worried about the kids. 

We came back because Russ 
and my dad are going into 
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business together. They're 
going to open a truck stop and 
motel. Russ is a mechanic and 
he'll be fixing the trucks. 


What are the satisfactions 
for you in running the Zuni 
Library? 


| really like my job. | feel I’m 
helping people learn about 
different things. Some of the 
adults here have only a sixth- 
grade education, and some of 
them have never been far 
away, to different places, never 
to a big city. l'II be happy if 
| can get people in and start- 
ing to read more—because | 
enjoy reading all kinds of 
books, and I’d like to see them 
start reading, too. There's so 
much you can learn, just by 
reading. 

So we're starting a publicity 
campaign and programs to get 
people to come into the li- 
brary. For instance, I’m work- 
ing on a collection of South- 
west materials, Indian culture 
and history, and arts and crafts. 

I’m hoping that once people 
find out where we are, and 
what we've got, they'll come 
on down. L1 





Martha Ammidon Powers, Free Lance Librarian 
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by Celeste West 


No one understands better 
the librarian in rebellion against 
traditional, institutionalized 
patterns of library work than 
does Celeste West, self-lib- 


" erated librarian and editor| 


publisher at Booklegger Press, 
San Francisco. Booklegger is 
responsible for Revolting Li- 
brarians and its sequel, Revolt- 
ing Librarians Rides Again, 
two collections of alternative 


W library thought. 


West describes herself as an 
"anarchafeminist librarian" 
and, when asked by American 
Libraries to write an interview 
of a librarian similarly de- 


1 tached from traditional work 


patterns, she came up happily 
with Martha Ammidon Powers. 
West sees Marty, who “aban- 





doned the fortress of the refer- 
ence desk” to go it alone, as 
an access advocate—freeing 
people through “lite informa- 
tion” sources, and giving them 
a line to “their own personal 
power,” survival, and change. 


a | 

guess I’m a sort of a 
Johnny Appleseed librarian 
now.” Like most of us, Martha 
Ammidon Powers has been 
institutionalized, dealing in- 
formation in libraries at Unj 
versity of California, Prin 
University, Princeton P. 
Library, and Boston 
She now feels that 7 
necessarily have. 
side a library tr 

not a public lib, 
which is the work . 3, 
She explains that a p. 
librarian is simply one w. 





works to put people in 

. with “life inform 
sources, with each 
their own power. 


Last year, 






















believe in the possibility of 
real access in our system of 
privileged information and cor- 
porate media-control? She 
smiles. "People who oppress 
us are conditioned to be that 
way. Information can free 
them, too." 

| ask what she means by 
“life information." She re- 
sponds that it is information 
as power, as a force for 
change, rather than print and 
media which is simply diver- 
sionary or entertaining. Then 
do public libraries have to be 
purposeful? After all, this is 
the Bay Area, Land of the 
Lotus Eaters. "Everybody 
needs information, even if it's 
just a better way to grow 
lotus. Libraries ought to be, 
could be, vital to most people. 
Hardly anyone depends on 
libraries for day-to-day func- 
tional, survival information." 

So the primary focus of the 


public library should be com- 
munity information and re- 
ferral service. "What's more 
important? | can't understand 
why | & R is considered a 
special project, funded tem- 
porarily and then written up 
in the library literature." But 
it takes a lot of staff and time 
to keep a community services 
data file current and usable. 
"|t takes a hell of a lot of 
time and staff for libraries to 
do what they're doing now. 
Library administrators choose 
what things to spend money 
on. Librarians can make any 
kind of priorities they want— 
why not choose to coordinate 
vital community information 
resources?" 


If Marty were responsible 
for a branch library, she would 
build it into an alternative 
media center, with a cracker- 
jack | & R service. And what 


Powers (center) with Bookleggerites. 





else? "We'd need a newsletter 

. full of bibliographies and 
resource guides. We'd use 
alternative information sources 
—Alternatives In Print, Mar- 
gins, the Dustbooks directories 
—to gather up all those won- 
derful independent publishers 
and small presses. And | love 
Bill Hinchliff'S idea of com- 
munity bibliographers who 
thoroughly research informa- 
tion on any important com- 
munity issue and bombard 
decisionmakers with the rele- 
vant facts, books, papers, bib- 
liographies, etc." So Marty's 
library would act as investi- 
gative reporter and generator 
of information: out with the 
conventional image of a library 
as a passive institution, a 
status quo conservatory. 

For now, Marty is creating 
her own jobs. She works part- 
time designing and utilizing a 
system for the growing collec- 





tion of material amassed by 
San Francisco's Committee on 
Children's Television—an ad- 
vocacy group protesting the 
pollution of the airwaves by 
network television with chil- 
dren as its main victims. “Kids 
spend more time watching TV 
than they do in school. We 
should pay at least as much 
attention to what they're 
watching as we do to their 
schools. They are being con- 
ditioned to become junk con- 
sumers, immune to violence, 
and to become the stereotypes 
they see." Marty is developing 
a system for CCT's collection 
so that it can be easily main- 
tained by any involved person, 
librarian or not. "Bibliographic 
control just delights me! All 
these things were thrown into 
cardboard boxes—now we can 
find everything!" The job will 
take months; then Marty will 
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find another lode of informa- 
tion to mine. 

In connection with her job 
at CCT, Booklegger Press re- 
cently hired Marty as produc- 
tion editor for its latest book 
Positive Images: A Guide to 
Non-Sexist Films for Young 
People ($5, available June 
1976). For this project, she 
receives royalties just as the 
authors do. "Reference, index- 
ing, and book evaluation skills 
are really useful in the pub- 
lishing process." Marty also 
has had design experience 
publishing various resource 
kits (“The Library as a Fem- 
inist Resource") and bibliog- 
raphies ("While You're Up, 
Get Me a Grant"). 


O; course, such work isn’t 
“permanent.” But then what 
is? What if Marty can't repeat 
herself for thirty years in one 
job and collect the gold watch 
that ticked her life away? Her 
wages are low, but she makes 
her own hours so she has time 
to enjoy the world. “I can't 
believe how lucky | am to see 
Such spectacular views every 
day. And each chance | get, | 
go down to the sea, which is 
everywhere.” Marty as a free 
agent also makes her own 
decisions. When she was 
"inside," she pretty much 
went her own way too. “Never 
ask if you can do something. 
Just do it. As soon as you ask, 
you give someone power 
over you.” 

While at Princeton Public 
Library, Marty built an exten- 
sive current-awareness pam- 
phlet file and published the 
celebrated New Jersey SRRT 
Newsletter to share the news 
about such information for 
social change. Meanwhile, 
because there was zero library 
service to the migrant camps 
in New Jersey, Marty, along 
with Pat Harris, began a pro- 
gram of circulating books, 
mags, posters, films, and in- 
formation to the migrant work- 
ers. Some librarians argued 
that Marty and Pat should have 
used their energy pressuring 
the New Jersey library estab- 
lishment to meet the needs of 
the migrants, that it was a 
stopgap measure to spend 
off-hours and personal funds. 
But Marty doesn’t believe in 
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“Of course, free lance library 
work isn’t ‘permanent.’ But then 
what is? What if Marty can’t 
repeat herself for thirty years 
in one job and collect the gold 
watch that ticked her life away? 
Her wages are low, but she makes 
her own hours so she has time 
to enjoy the world.” 


————————————————— 


waiting. “Go ahead and do 
something yourself, even if it's 
making small changes." Once 
the program was established, 
people took it seriously and it 
became a model for other pro- 
grams throughout the state. 

In Cambridge, Marty lived 
every librarian's favorite fan- 


tasy: to run a bookstore. Es- 
cape the bureaucracy, push 
what you please, be account- 
able to no one but who walks 
in the door. Marty was part of 
the One Hundred Flowers 
Bookstore collective for one 
and a half years. One of the 
best browsing bookstores in 


the country, One Hundred 
Flowers overflows with every- 
thing from West Coast lifestyle- 
funk to hardcore politics, 
children's books, alternative 
mags, and light years of 
poetry. 

Marty says, laughing, "'I 
Should mention that this most 
wonderful of bookstores was 
really hard work. Besides hav- 
ing to learn everything about 
financial management and 
staffing responsibility, we 
spent many, many hours just 
trying to work out our col- 
lective organization." 

Many librarians, as profes- 
sional equals, are becoming 
interested in working collec- 
tively, rather than in dysfunc- 
tional hierarchy. Marty sees 
collectivism, or worker self- 
management, as an ideal, but 
as extremely demanding. 
"Consensus is the most time- 
consuming decision-making 
process there is, but to me 
it’s the only way to go. Since 
'administrators' don't tell you 
how to act, there are even long 
discussions about what to 
discuss. Also, sexism and vari- 
ous forms of power-tripping 
don't automatically disappear. 
Why didn't we learn in library 
School about collective forms 
of work instead of how to 
manage people? 

"We can make libraries any 
way we want if the feminists 
organize. Our profession is 
mostly women, and because of 
the feminist revolution, more 
and more women are actively 
interested in changing their 
work/life situations. That's 
why WLW (Women Library 
Workers) is so exciting—in 
six months we already have 
fifteen chapters. Women want 
a union of activist library 
workers dedicated to democ- 
ratizing working conditions 
and library service. Together, 
we can create a totally new 
library profession!" 

So | can't resist the last 
question, "Would you want 
your daughter to become a 
librarian?" 

“Of course! | want a// good 
people to become librarians." 
"That would put us out of 

business." 

"That's okay with me—total 
access!" o 


© Celeste West, 1976 
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by Sher Rice 

No profile of today's professional li- 
brarian would be complete without rep- 
resentation from that largest of all in- 
visible groups, the unemployed. One 
rarely hears from them in the library 
press—they are far too busy creating the 
literature of despair, otherwise known 
as résumés. Nor will one see them at the 
library conference sessions, for they are 
confined to the gloom of the placement 
areas. For some, the state of unemploy- 
ment is only purgatorial; ultimately, a 
library job comes along, if not the job 
of one's dreams. But too many in Amer- 
ica’s diminishing educational employ- 
ment market are beginning to abandon 
all hope; for some employers, the hope- 
less take on an aura of untouchability. 
They are the damned. 

Two professional librarians still seek- 
ing full-time professional library work 
after purgatorial ordeals of job seeking 
are Christine H. Sentz and Sher Rice. 
Neither has given up hope . . . yet. 

Sentz, an outstanding student as an 
undergraduate and in library school, is 
president-elect of the University of 
Wisconsin-Mili;aukee School of Library 
Science Alumni Association. 

Rice, who interviewed Sentz for 
American Libraries and told her own 
story as well, has a library degree from 
Wayne State, and will be 25 on July 2. 


"E s 

he moment a new librarian steps 
into the marketplace, she learns a fact 
of life not often spoken of: that job- 
hunting is a lonely, and above all else 
a silent, sport. Frankly, it’s this silence 
that gets to me. I keep thinking ‘Have 
they received my résumé? Did I spell 
their names correctly? Did I spell MY 
name correctly?’ Hundreds of questions 
are preceded by thousands of doubts- 
about my chosen profession, about my- 
self, about everything. . . .” —August 
1975. 

The words appear in a letter from 
Christine H. Sentz, B.A. (anthropolo- 
gy), M.A.L.S. Chris, a “Clerk III" in 
the Admissions Office of the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee (her alma ma- 
ter), has progressed from a slump of 
last summer in many ways—none pro- 
fessionally. No longer does she cherish 
false hopes of entry-level positions in 
research or academic libraries. Nor does 
she harbor malice for the persons doing 
the dirty work of interviewing fresh- 
from-the-factory library practitioners 
like herself. But, then again, she's not 
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as fresh-from-the-factory (the UWM 
School of Library Science—not yet ac- 
credited by the American Library As- 
sociation) as she was last summer. 

At the grand old age of 27, Chris 
Sentz is both past her heyday of youth 
and exhausted from her first several 
rounds of that much maligned buck- 
shot approach to employment in Amer- 
ica's library world. 


By working full-time in a nonlibrary 
position, do you feel that you are better 
off searching for a full-time library posi- 
tion than if you were to take some part- 
time library job (not necessarily "pro- 
fessional”) while jobhunting? 


Any full-time job is out when search- 
ing for jobs, especially when interview- 
ing. After work, at home, youre too 
tired to do any of the necessary tasks— 
typing letters, addressing envelopes, 
keeping track of vacancies in the press. 

The only advantage to waiting out 
the slack season in a part-time profes- 
sional position is that it would enable 
you to keep in touch with the art—or 
science—and you wouldn't have to walk 
too far to be exposed to library litera- 
ture. 

To do an adequate job searching for 
an adequate job, you need a lot of time. 
And, after awhile, one becomes so deep- 
ly involved in even a menial job that 
one loses the initiative in looking for 
better, The only way to counter this 
phenomenon is to map out a long-range 
strategy. Example: While working in a 
nonlibrary position to pay the bills, I’ve 
given myself a generous time limit, a 
year-and-a-half from receipt of my 
M.A.L.S. degree, on seeking a post 
which would utilize my library skills 
directly. After that time, I will have 
reached a point of no return. No matter 
how good I am, I will have become an 
undesirable—merely because I will have 
been working “unprofessionally” for so 
long. The interviewers ask, “Why 
haven’t you been working in the field 
for the past two years?"—as if we had 
a choice! Catch 22 reborn. The joke 
here is on us. 


Just how do you tackle an interview? 


Actually, I look forward to it. Oh, 
it’s hard consistently to get “up” to go 
to one, because you have to feel that 





Portraits of Librarians-in-Waiting: Chris 
Sentz (above) and Sher Rice (below). On 
p. 384, Rice awaits the Muse. 
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you're the best-qualified applicant each 
time or else there’s no reason to turn up 
for any interview. You just have to put 
on your best fresh/eager attitude and 
meet the interview head-on. And some- 
times, the wrong questions are asked. 
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"This applies particularly to special li- 
braries where the interview is conduct- 
ed by a nonlibrarian, usually a corporate 
official, who may not be quite clear 
about the library's function, but never- 
theless believes the position should be 
filled by a "professional" librarian. In 
these cases, you are not only made to 
defend yourself, but your entire pro- 
fession as well. 


Is there constant pressure in this job- 
hunting business? 


Im being depleted—of money, en- 
ergy, and faith. I waste an awful lot 
of time keeping up a bank balance just 
to maintain myself—working at a job 
thats tiresome, heavily routine, and 
some days not worth confronting for 
any reason. 

In addition, quite frankly, I have 
stopped depending on faculty mem- 


bers. I've lost contact with many former 


and Sher Rice 
Full-Time, Professional Library Jobs 


classmates, except for the alumni asso- 
ciation, Let's face facts; if the faculty 
doesn't want to help actively, then 
finding a good job is out. It's not going 
to happen. And I just can't endure that 
broken record you hear around the li- 
brary schools: "Have you found one 
yet?" "No, have you found one yet?" 


Does this affect your self-image? 


If the job market were fantastic and 
I couldn't find a job, then I'd feel in- 
adequate. But even better-qualified 
people aren't getting jobs. And, of 
course, there are enough people in my 
life who appreciate me for myself that 
I am not so terribly affected by not 
getting "the" job. 


Do you feel that the library com- 
munity is to blame? 


No, I can't really blame it; the li- 
brary community is fighting to stay 
alive right now. And, for the discom- 
fort of undergoing interviews, I'm will- 
ing to forgive and forget if the library 
community comes up with a position 
soon. It's just a matter of hangin' in 
there for awhile longer. 
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Have your family and friends been 
supportive of your job search? 


Yes, and most of my leads have been 
from librarian friends. 


Is your marketability diminished be- 
cause you are not a) male, b) the holder 
of an ALA-accredited degree, c) of 
proved facility with computer applica- 
tions, d) multi-lingual, e) experienced 
(preferably with five years’ progressive- 
ly more responsible administrative du- 
ties), or f) a "double masters" person? 


That's your best question! Yes to all 
of those "negatives," but not one of 
them is more important than my ability 
to learn while working. I don't want to 
start a sexual war within librarianship— 
but more women should be offered the 
experience to funnel themselves into 
positions of higher responsibility and 
prestige. 

As for that "experience" requirement 
so prevalent nowadays, even positions 


that I would consider to be entry-level 
are now requiring two-three years' ex- 
perience. Do I ignore this requirement 
or do I apply anyway? I am more or 
less forced to practice self-imposed se- 
lectivity. And what constitutes a suffi- 
cient number of letters written, inter- 
views, and rejections before I can with 
all honesty say that I have tried to find 
library work? 


Could your library skills be utilized 
to the fullest extent in a nonlibrary set- 
ting? 


The longer I seek a position, the less 
I believe that I'll eventually wind up 
working in a library. Once you realize 
that your skills in librarianship may 
enable you to become gainfully em- 
ployed outside of the traditional library 
environment, you begin to take a lot 
of pressure off yourself. 


Do you think that some day you'll 
laugh about this? 


Certainly, because I'm already laugh- 
ing about my bachelor's degree! If you 
don’t have a sense of humor, youre 
committing psychological suicide. [] 


Rice: Self-Interview 


I, an attempt to enhance my em- 
ployability after receiving a bachelor’s 
degree as an English major, I pursued 
an MSLS degree from an American Li- 
brary Association-accredited school. Ac- 
quiring an ALA-blessed sheepskin was 
purely coincidental; I had just hap- 
pened ta marry into the neighborhood 
of Wayne State University. Otherwise, 
I would have attended the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee School of Li- 
brary Science, lacking the means to 
sustain myself through a graduate pro- 
gram at the state's ALA haven, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison. Not 
all of my contemporaries were so 
“lucky” (see Chris Sentz's story). 

After more than a year of graduate 
study and a job workshop, I was ready 
to nail down a job! I manufactured a 
résumé, which at least one library direc- 
tor later assured me was both creative 


and effective. This I distributed to sev- 
eral dozen selected public libraries in 
the Detroit and Boston metropolitan 
areas, along with a "feeler" cover letter: 


Greetings! . . . I am a recent alumna 
of the ALA-MSLS program at Wayne 
State University in Detroit. Now that I 
have my sheepskin in spirit—if not yet 
in hand—I would greatly like to put 
my skills to work. . . . If there is an 
open or soon-to-be-open position for a 
public relations, orientation, reference, 
and/or adult services librarian on your 
staff roster, I would be genuinely in- 
terested in applying for the vacant 
post(s). I have no aversion to any 
challenging job—but perhaps my at- 
tached résumé would help you to put 
my qualifications in the proper per- 
spective . . ." 

This effort unearthed one extensive 
interview in Massachusetts, and, six 
months after my query, one in Michi- 
gan. The latter featured a grueling and 
ridiculous three-hour skills test fol- 
lowed by a less-than-five-minute inter- 
view (audience, rather) with the library 
director the next day. I also took ad- 
vantage of the member rate on adver- 
tising in American Libraries and ran a 
blurb for two consecutive months at a 
total cost of $4: 
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PEOPLE-ORIENTED MLS (3/75) 
SEEKS FRIENDLY PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY! PREFER E. MA. or DADE/ 
BROWARD FL. Résumés cheerfully 
dispatched. 
Results: a request for my advertising 
business from Media and Methods! 

Merrily, I ran down employment 
leads (at the end not just library posi- 
tions) from friends, acquaintances, rela- 
tives, magazines, and newspapers—as 
well as the Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission. One of my medical 
librarian friends (now employed as a 
government documents/reference li- 
brarian) passed on a tip received from 
the WSU Placement Office regarding a 
one-person public library fifty miles 
from my home. (I was not notified by 
WSU in spite of my interest in a public 
library spot.) So, I applied and inter- 
viewed half a day in the boonies. 

In none of my public library inter- 
views did I hit paydirt. Mostly, I felt 
cheered by the attention during the in- 
terview—and utterly depressed after- 
ward by those "personal" (as opposed 
to sight-unseen, flat-out) rejections. 

Six months of constant wear and tear 
on my Pollyanna outlook took its toll 
on my otherwise-resilient ego. Should 
I go back to waitressing? Cashiering? 
Keypunching? School? I no longer had 
the stamina to contemplate any of these 
alternatives seriously. My spouse can 
testify to my shortened temper and 
ill humor, and my physician to the 
heightened blood pressure, the weight 
gain, the miscellaneous physical ail- 
ments, and the despair. It was she (my 
doctor) who allowed me the dignity of 
a one-month respite on Valium to "get 
my act together." 

Before that time out, jobhunting kept 
me in a constant nightmare. Groceries 
and general survival gnawed away at 
nonexistent savings. I became a glassy- 
eyed Mastercharge freak. Only sheer 
willpower kept me from allowing the 
bank to extend me a larger line of cred- 
it. I worked all through grad school and 
three months beyond at the campus law 
library, which kept me on even after 
the WSU Financial Aid Office revoked 
my work-study grant due to my spouse's 
considerably-higher income. Yet, I had 
to resort to charging my last quarter's 
tuition, which is still costing me month- 
ly payments with interest. 

To buoy up my spirits and blow off 
steam, I borrowed money from my 
spouse (for my upkeep), from my moth- 
er (for a typewriter and from my 
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father (for a bike). If the library world 
didn't care for the likes of me, I wasn't 
going to take these repeated put-downs 


passively! So, I began to foam at the 


mouth and let all the pent-up anger, 
frustration, and powerlessness overflow 
from me onto the typing paper. Some 
of my “accomplishments” through the 
month: 


* Wrote and actually mailed just-barely- 
civil bitch letters by the dozen. 

eè Cataloged and recorded my personal 
library. 

* Silk-screened to keep me out of the 
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kitchen and to fight the tremendous 
pressures to conform to the hausfrau 
norm while unemployed (and the urge 
to eat everything in sight). 

* Bicycled everywhere I had to go dur- 
ing the day, to get myself out of the 
house for long periods of time, to get 
in some sort of condition, and to clear 
my head. 

* Self-published a booklet of my poetry 
(financed by my parents) and ap- 
plied for a copyright (an educational 
experience in its own right). 

e. Saw two of my "letters to the editor" 


published in the Boston Phoenix. 


e Contacted a feminist lawyer who, for 
$3, assisted me in reclaiming my 
birth-given surname. 

e Dusted off my manuscript for an 
autobiographical novel, which is now 
in the process of revision by a group 
of hometown sorority sisters and for- 
mer teachers, enticed into the project 
during a literary luncheon at my 
folks’ restaurant in Milwaukee. 
Invested in a personalized rubber 
stamp, thereby affirming my own 
identity and erasing the pain of not 
being accepted by my more experi- 
enced colleagues in the library com- 
munity. 


My month's sojourn-at-home in a 
state of enforced leisure (suspended ani- 
mation) finally expired. I had been out 
of graduate school nearly long enough 
to have "started a family" and had al- 
most accepted the inevitability of wast- 
ing my education by returning to any 
kind of work available, when my doc- 
tor told me of a job vacancy: "director" 
of a small, general-Jewish-interest li- 
brary at her suburban synagogue. In- 
vestigating—without great expectations 
—] found it to be a part-time job involv- 
ing twelve hours a week over five days, 
at $4 per hour with no fringe benefits. 
Surprisingly, I also found myself em- 
ployed and a member of the Associa- 
tion of Jewish Libraries. 

The salary totaled $48 gross/week— 
$39.98 net. Not a bad return for an in- 
vestment of $3,000 and countless hours 
of study for an ALA-accredited MSLS 
degree, wouldn't you say? Well... I 
look at it this way: In November of 
1976 I will have at least one year's ex- 
perience AS A LIBRARIAN, for what- 
ever that's worth in today's market. I 
greatly enjoy my mostly knee-high pa- 
trons and the little library/reading room 
and, for the most part, being my own 
boss. But why doesn't this satisfaction 
compensate for low wages? Am I too 
hung up on the money part of a library 
job? Is acceptance of poverty what it 
means to be a library professional? 

If not for the love and understand- 
ing of those close to me (especially my 
spouse, Jeff Rosenberg, and my parents, 
Bev and Bruce Rice), I might well have 
become a mental basket case or even 
suicidal by now. As I say, everyone's 
not as lucky as I in an era of recession. 
But at least the election candidates tell 
us things are bound to get better. [] 
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Four Library School Students 


Who We Will Be 


by Gerald R. Shields 


To ask a group of students to look into 
the future just when the most immediate 
concern was assignments and grades 
didn’t seem promising to Gerald Shields, 
assistant professor at the School of In- 
formation and Library Studies, State 
University of New York at Buffalo. But 
he carried out his American Libraries as- 
signment, and to his surprise some 20 
students responded for nearly an hour 
and a half discussing their concerns and 
feelings with candor and soul searching. 
From that group, four students were in- 
terviewed further to represent a cross 
section of the group discussion, Shields 
admits that no earth-moving ideas 
emerge, but "for all who have stood at 
the threshhold of library service profes- 
sionalism, there will be instant recogni- 
tion. And for those who may have for- 
gotten that lonely and frightening time 
in their lives, it will be a refresher. For 
all of us it will be a renewal of hope for 
the future of library service." 


Jennifer L. Taylor had just returned 
from the interviewing process for the 
intern program at the Library of Con- 
gress. She had been selected as one of 
two outstanding SILS candidates to the 
program based on her previous library 
work, interest in special librarianship, 
and a distinguished academic record. If 
there is one major distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this woman it is the quick and 
warm smile accompanied by a rippling 
laugh that tumbles over itself in its 
eagerness to get out into the world. She 
began by discussing how she ended up 
in graduate library school. 

“I didn't start thinking about library 
studies until about my junior year in col- 
lege. At the time I was majoring in 
political science and history and think- 
ing of a career in law.” Her laughter 
seemed to say “how about that.” 

“I began to work part-time in a doc- 
tor’s office doing a little bit of every- 
thing. I guess that geared me up for 
going into medical libraries. I had been 
using libraries since sixteen, when I 
worked as a page in the public library. 
And, suddenly, I decided on librarian- 
ship and ended up in this program. 
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“When I first got into the program I 


wanted to work in media. I think that 


was because my brother was in media. 
Then I wanted to work in outreach pro- 
grams. I still have that inclination, But 


lately I have been thinking about ad- 


ministration. Hopefully, in some type of 
medical library. 

“_.. Before I ever began to consider 
library science as a career, I knew very 
little about what was going on in what 
you might call the library world. It was 
a job, you know? I think I equated the 
word library with . . . well, like I equated 
education with school. The library was 
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Taylor 

just another one of those institutions that 
was stagnant. It wasnt developing. It 
was just there. But since Ive been in 
library school I feel that the word library 
should be equated more with the word 
knowledge and not so much with the 
institution. I have become appalled at 
the amount of information the average 
person would like to know but doesn't 
realize is in libraries and free. It's be- 
cause the libraries have not been pub- 
licized. I don't think they have said 
enough about what they do and what 
their role is supposed to be. I know there 
has been more advertising in about the 
past five years, But, you know, I think 
that when you get to be an adult it is 
maybe too late to be talked into using 
the library. ... 

“I can't ever remember going to the 
library for information or wanting to 
read. I do remember going there with 
some of my friends, you know, just to 





look around. For some reason I never 
took the library personally. I never 
thought it had anything for me. It was 
an institution, you know what I mean?" 

Couldn't one say the same thing about 
an institution like a museum? 

“That is not true. I went to the Muse- 
um of Science. I was enrolled there. I 
was involved in at least five of their 
classes. I was into everything. My card 
was full, in fact. Oh, I went to the Mu- 
seum. Maybe that’s why I didn’t go to 
the library. And there is the peer group, 
too. Wheri youre young they mean a 
lot. The people that I hung around with 
just never mentioned the library, but we 
went to the museum a lot.” 


How did she look at the future for 
herself as a librarian? 

“T feel that I will learn more from on- 
the-job training. In library school you 
can learn about the job, what it is sup- 
posed to do, what opportunities there 
are, but you don’t get that feel for the job 
until you are actually working with it.... 

“Once I make that initial setting, that 
initial setting in a medical library, then 
I can really look around. I can sort of 
feel it out. I could catalog. I could do 
some kind of reference service. But, right 
now, I don’t know what I will like. I can 
only guess at it. And the way things are 
right now, I would be happy doing 
either one.” 

What about your desire to go into 
administration? Have you been aware of 
what is said about women in library ad- 
ministration? 

“To tell you the truth, I haven't been 
giving it any thought. Oh, I know they 
like to put men into the administrative 
positions. But it seems that regardless of 
what sex you are, it shouldn't determine 
your qualifications for the job. I hear 
that it is improving. But I wonder if that 
isn't on paper. Statistics show that men 
are still getting the majority of the ad- 
ministrative positions. The women are 
still the catalogers or behind the refer- 
ence desks. But that is another thing 
that I'm going to be able to understand 
better when I get into the field. Ill be 
able to see for myself. I'll know person- 
ally who holds what job and if they de- 


serve it. But for now it seems to me the 
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improvement is on paper more than in 
practice." 

If you find that it is, will you get 
angry? 

“No, I don't think angry is the word.” 
She fell silent for a moment, and then, 
with great emphasis: "Yeah, angry. 
That's the word." 


Las S. Allen's children are now in 
School and she has decided to build a 
career in library science. She brings with 
her experience as a reporter, teacher, 
and a data analyst, plus considerable 
work as a library volunteer. It is a tough 
time to be picking up on a library career, 
and we asked Lue how things looked to 
her. 

"Im very worried right now. All we 
can see around us are budget cuts, lack 
of jobs, stories of oppressive administra- 
tion in libraries. I’m afraid all of these 
things are going to hold libraries back. 
Tm afraid that private enterprise is going 
to move more and more into these ser- 
vice areas. And then, we will be selling 
information that I think should be free.” 

There is a firm, quietly efficient way 
that Lue has about her that has made 
her very popular in the school. She 
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reaches out to people and is not afraid 
to express herself. “I think the possi- 
bility still exists,” she continued, “that 
there can be as many different kinds of 
libraries as there are kinds of people. But 
I think the librarians are going to have 
to keep it that way; I don’t want to say 
that they have to compete with private 
enterprise, but, in a sense, that is what 
Imean.... 
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“I worry that librarians sometimes see 
themselves as limited. It keeps them 
from being all they could be. Their ar- 
guments are the dullest when they argue 
amongst themselves as to whether they 
are professional. Librarians should see 
themselves as people who have access 
to some very powerful stuff. And they 
should réalize that they can deliver to 
a very wide variety of people. Once li- 
brarians see themselves as centers of 
power they will turn their libraries into 
more exciting places to be. They will be 
able to give their staffs more freedom. 
And they can be much less wary about 
taking the kind of forward steps they are 
going to have to take if they are to sur- 
vive.... 

“T think many of the students are un- 
aware of the power of information. I 
think that can be attributed to their age. 
The students that I have met Here that 
I feel I would like to work with in the 
future are those aware of the power of 
information. The possibilities are mind- 
boggling when you think about it. The 
more enthusiastic the students are the 
more they want to know about informa- 
tion science, about networks, about col- 
lective approaches to service. These are 
the people who are going to get libraries 
moving. 

"That enthusiasm is important. If 
anyone goes into libraries without it, 
then the lack of funds or the adniinistra- 
tive deadweight is going to do them in. 
And there seems to me to be a lot of 
grumbling out there in the field. That 
worries me. I can't help but wonder if 
those grumblers were just a short while 
ago... enthusiastic? 

"But I think I'm seeing a tougher 
group of librarians coming. It's going to 
come from these young people. My 
great fear is that the best of them, as I 
mentioned before, are going to be turned 
off by the struggle . . . will lose their en- 
thusiasm and go into something else. If 
they don't, and administrations are will- 
ing, then there are all sorts of exciting 
possibilities. I'd like to be there when it 
happens." 


Michael Charles Mahaney is tal- 
ented in graphic arts and edits a little 
magazine devoted to medieval biiffs who 
stage jousts, tourneys and fairs. He has 
been employed in and around libraries 
for some time, working his way through 
the graduate library school program. He 
was asked how he felt about the pro- 
fession as he faces graduation. 
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“From an occupational point of view, 
I feel that I’m getting into the field ten 
years too late. Ten years ago there was 
enough money around to help libraries 
get started, to dévelop collections and 
services. From a service point of view, 
however, I feel that I'm getting in at the 
right time. But the problem is in provid- 
ing services if you can't find the finances 
to back them up. 

“So, where do 1 belong? Where I 
could find a secure job, ot where I have 
an opportunity to really help people in 
need? I don't know. . , 

“A hundred years ago people went to 
the library to get a copy of Shakespeare 
or Plato. Nowallays they come into the 
library to get information on such things 
as jobs and welfare. This idea for librar- 
ians to be strietly disseminators of in- 
formation to people is fine; but I wonder 
what is going to happen to the other, 
more traditional aspects of librarianship? 
Should we be concerned only with the 
immediate needs of people? Or can we 
also concerti ourselves with what they 
might want br need to escape from that 
same world we are trying to help them 
cope with? It Seems to me that the aver- 
age person is looking for more than a 
plug-in at the library. They are also look- 
ing for an outlet, a chance to expand. 
Too often daily life can become routine, 
dull and confining. People need a little 
escapism, an out." 

Mike pauses for a moment. “Has the 
whole field of librarianship changed? Is 
there a future for the library? I work in 
a library where the budget has been 
slashed to pieces. The possibility of my 
getting a full-time job when I graduate 
is very slim. I don't know what I’m going 
to do. I don’t even know what I want to 
do anymore. I wonder just what a librar- 
ian is supposed to do. If a librarian is 
not what I thought it was . . . what am 
Lin this for? . . . I want to deal with péo- 
ple ona relatively personal basis; but is 
the day fast coming when I will just be 
feeding things to machines? Sometimes, 
I wonder if the only place for me is some 
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out-of-the-way backwoods library where 
people come in once in a while to talk 
about books and ideas. As soon as I say 
that, I know it isn't the answer. I know 
that people in the cities want the same 
service. . . .But libraries don't sell them- 
selves. People have to be made aware of 
their needs and be given the urge to try 
the library as a place to meet those 
needs. When they do, they can be 
greatly rewarded." 


P aul J. Caputo is a BIG man. He is 
of the size that would leave him unin- 
timidated in an elevator full of Buffalo 
Bills linemen. His background is broad, 
too. He has been a tax man for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, a youth coun- 
selor, a mailman, and a social director 
at a resort. 

“For myself, these are real exciting 
times. Librarians are finally going to 
have to suck it up. They are going to 
have to come up with new ideas. They 
are going to have to sell libraries to their 
community, become competitive, you 
know. A lot of librarians don’t want to do 
that. I've seen people here in library 
school wanting to hide in libraries. . . . 

"You know what I'm looking for? . . . 
Im looking for enthusiasm. Do you 
know where I find it around here? I see 
more enthusiasm in the faculty than in 
the students, I feel more of a bond with 
some of the teachers. Some of these stu- 
dents rag me off. They're the same peo- 
ple I see when I go into some of the li- 
braries around here. They piss me off. I 
say to myself, ‘Holy God, what have I 
got myself into?' " 


And... 
Who Are They? 


They are the people who brought you 
"Who We Are"—the staff of American 
Libraries, 1976. No one asked to see 
what they look like—but who knows 
what kind of ephemera students will be 
scrounging for a hundred years hence? 
In newsroom attire of another era are, 
from left, Mary Jane McKinven, Edith 
McCormick, John Wilkins, Art Plotnik, 
Barbara Jacobs, and Liz Mitchell. 
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I ask the jarring question. I ask about 
library jobs. 

"The cutbacks don't really bother me 
right now. It wouldn't bother me iT 
never worked in a library. I can go into 
a library and use it. I know it's there. 
And there's another thing that's great, 
too, you know. I can share what I’ve 
learned. I already share this knowledge 
with a lot of people who aren't in library 
school. And they are starting to use the 
library quite a bit. That, to me, is kind of 
neat. is 

"You see, one of the reasons that I'm 
here in this school is to pirate as much 
information as I can. I want to always 
be able to go to a library and find out 
what I want to know. And if I can't? 
Then TIl ask the librarian." Paul's grin 
widens and a laugh escapes. 

"When I first met with my advisor in 
this school," he continues, *he asked me 
why I was in the program. I told him. 
And he said that it was obvious that I 
had thought about it, That really both- 
ered me. I'm naive in a lot of ways and 
I keep finding out more and more about 
how much I don't understand people. I 
can't conceive of people going to an in- 
stitution to get an education without 
thinking about it. Those must be the 
people who don't know why they are in 
library school and aren't sure of wanting 
to be here. 

"I realize that a lot of my ideas are 
idealistic, and I often wonder how much 
Ill have to change. I'll change. I just 
don't want to lose the enthusiasm. . . 

"I don't ever want to have to say to 
myself that I’m stuck in a job. I want to 
be able to move on to something else, if 


I have to. A lot of people get stuck and 
get to hate their job. I don't want to get 
that way. And I don't want to draw dig- 
nity from my job either." Paul is in- 
tensely serious: “I want to have dignity 
before I go into it." 
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The hopes and apprehensions of these 
students are no doubt repeated in count- 
less conversations in library schools 
everywhere. It seems to this interviewer 
that, sixteen years ago, as we students 
who smoked huddled on the icy door- 
step of the library school, we, too, talked 
of those hopes for libraries—and of the 
fear that our dreams were no more sub- 
stantial than the smoke from our 
Luckies. Some of those people are prob- 
ably not in libraries today, others may 
have become stuck and lost their en- 
thusiasm. Those with whom I have 
maintained contact, however, are older 
and wiser, but the enthusiasm and 
dreams are still there. It is comforting 
to know that there are more reinforce- 
ments on the way. They are welcome. O 








SURVIVAL GUIDE TO 


OFF-CONFERENCE 


HOURS IN CHICAGO 


By Les Bridges 


There are two ways to discover Chicago. The first is to go 


where the tourists go: ride the Gray Line and sample the 
guidebook sights, enjoy the prestigious restaurants and 
the famous stores. Likely, you will have a good time. The 


other way is to find the Chi Town the city’s residents know 
... with the off-hours king of Chicago journalism (see p. 400). 


High-energy areas 


First, a look at where you should look. 
You can find good food, fun, and games 
throughout Chicago, but there are cer- 
tain areas where you're apt to discover 
a higher quota of enjoyable places. Here 
are those seven areas. 

The Loop- The precise geography of 
the Loop is that downtown area ringed 
by the elevated tracks, but, in fact, most 
Chicagoans use the name as a catch-all 
term for the entire downtown area. 
Here you'll find all the major department 
stores, plus stirring examples of public 
and private architecture, and the offices 
of the power barons of Midwest finance 
situated on LaSalle Street. 

The Magnificent Mile (North Michi- 
gan Avenue)- Don't be put off by the 
Chamber of Commerce hyperbole in 
that name; Michigan Avenue north of 
the river to Oak Street is a neat stretch 
of real estate. Very tasty specialty stores 
stand ready to trade you fine goods for 
big dollars. Even if you don't want to 
spend, it's the world's best place to win- 
dow shop. Rest on the vest-pocket green- 
ery at the Water Tower, sole surviving 
structure of the Chicago fire of 1871. 

Rush Street—For the night-life ha- 
bitué, Rush is a neon mélange of good 
and bad restaurants, singles bars, clip 
joints and a few, mostly tacky, stores. 
Beware the painted women, some of 
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Where to Pick Up CTA Lines 


Public transit lines run all over the 
city. Taking the Palmer House as a 
likely starting place, you would find 
subway lines along State, elevated 
train entrances along Wabash, and 
most buses mentioned in the article 
passing by within a few blocks. Be- 
low are all the bus lines mentioned, 
with the Palmer House area street 
on which you can pick them up. Some 
destinations require transfers to the 
lines marked with an asterisk. 

1 Drexell Hyde Park—On Michigan 

4 Cottage Grove—On Wabash 

*8 Halsted—On Halsted 

11 Lincoln—On Wabash to Wacker; 

or North Michigan beyond Wacker 
*16 Cicero—On 18th 

20 Madison—On Madison 

22 Clark—On Dearborn 

24 Wentworth—On Clark 

36 Broadway—On Dearborn 

37 Sedgwick—On Wells 

*55 Garfield—On 55th Street 

56 Milwaukee—On Madison 

*66 Chicago—On Chicago 
*72 North Avenue—On North 

126 Jackson—Westbound on Van 
Buren; Eastbound on Jackson 

151 Sheridan—On State to Wash- 
ington, Washington to Michigan, 
along North Michigan 

153 Wilson Michigan—On State to 
Lake, Lake to Michigan, along North 
Michigan 
156 Wilson LaSalle—On LaSalle 

















































































































whom are boys, Rush lies one block west 
of Michigan Avenue, starting at the Chi- 
cago River and running north to Division 
Street. 

Old Town—It has declined consider- 
ably since those long-ago days when it 
was home to street people and flower 
children. Wells Street is the main drag, 
where there are still a few good stores, 
a great folk music bar (Earl of Old 
Town), a couple of nice attractions for 
the kids (Wax Museum and Ripley's Be- 
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lieve It or Not Museum), and a restau- 
rant that youngsters will enjoy (the 
Pickle Barrel, noted for its hamburgers 
and free pickles and popcorn). Take the 
ll bus north to North and Wells. If 
you're driving, avoid parking on the side 
streets west. People have been known to 
get knocked in the head. 

Lincoln Avenue—Just north of Old 
Town, the Lincoln Avenue bar/music/ 
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entertainment/shopping scene is per- 
haps the most mellow and interesting in 
the city. The theatre is avant. The shops 
tend to arts and crafts. The music is folk 
and blues and rock with some big bands 
as well. The crowd is young and the go- 
ing-out uniform is denim. Great pickings 
for the natural-organic-macrobiotic set 
are here, too, at Food for Life (2231 N. 
Lincoln). Take the 36 or 22 bus to Clark 
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and Lincoln or the number 11 to Lincoln 
and Fullerton; most of the action is with- 
in three blocks either way of this inter 
section. 

New Town—Talk about your dens 
urban New 
jammed with singles bars, gay bars, and 
just plain bars. There are boutiques, fast 
food franchises, bike shops, discos, ice 
cream parlors, record stores, and good- 


environment, Town is 
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ness knows what all. Take the 22 or 36 
bus north to Clark and Diversey and 
walk southward on Clark or northward 
on Broadway to sample lots of the above. 
If youre near Michigan Avenue, take 
the 151 or 153 bus to Sheridan and Bel- 
mont and walk west to Broadway. Once 
there you can go eight blocks in either 
direction to catch New Town. 

Hyde Park—On Chicago's south side, 
Hyde Park is home of the University of 
Chicago and the Museum of Science and 
Industry, in itself worth a trip to Chi- 
cago. Get there early and preferably on 
a weekday. On Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays you're apt to feel like you're 
in the midst of a soccer crowd riot. 


Seven-piece with-it kit 


Reader—Free weekly newspaper 
found in most Hyde Park, Lincoln Park, 
Old Town, and New Town pubs, record 
shops, boutiques, and the like. Outstand- 
ing entertainment listings and reviews. 
Comes out Friday. 

“Weekend” section of Friday’s Chi- 
cago Tribune—Best source in any of 
Chicago's three dailies to find out what's 
happening where on Chicago's enter- 
tainment scene. 

Chicago Magazine—Monthly, with 
very thorough restaurant listings. 

Chicago Guidebook—$1.95 paper- 
back by editors of Chicago. Breezy guide 
to city's treasures. 

Sweet Home Chicago—$4.95. The 
counter cultures unblinking look at 
what's interesting and what's worth try- 
ing. Lots of nice cheap ideas. 

The Good (But Cheap) Restaurant 
Book- Where to find the best food in 
neighborhood restaurants. $2.45, Swal- 
low Press. j 

Other Media—Sun-Times “Weekend- 
er” section on Friday; Daily News “Sat- 
urday Panorama” (upscale culture); and 
the Tribune’s “Arts & Fun” section Sun- 
day. 


Key phone numbers 


Police—PO 5-1313. 

Fire and/or Ambulance Service— 
FI 7-1313. 

Board of Health—744-4346. For near- 
est clinic. 

Time of Day—228-8000. 

Chicago Transit Authority Info.— 
670-5000. Tell them where you are and 
where you want to go. They'll give you 
CTA routes. 

Weather—936-1212. 
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Palmer House—RA 6-7500. 
Conrad Hilton—922-4000. 


Emergency care 


Burns—Cook County Hospital (1835 


W. Harrison) is very likely the best in 
the world. Take a cab. 633-6040. 

Toothache—If it hits you at an un- 
godly hour, head for the Rush Medical 
Center (1753 W. Congress), part of the 
Presbyterian-St. Luke's hospital ` com- 
plex. Interns are on duty around the 
clock. Other times, call the Chicago 
Dental Society (30 N. Michigan). 
They'll give you the names of three den- 
tists in the area. RA 6-4076. 

Doctor—The Chicago Medical So- 
ciety (310 S. Michigan) will give refer- 
rals. 922-0417. 

Emergency Care—Northwestern Me- 
morial Hospital (Superior and Fair- 
banks) has an excellent coronary unit. 
649-2000. Grant Hospital (551 W. Grant 
Pl.) is specially equipped to handle drug 
ODs. 883-2000. Cops rush northside ac- 
cident or riot victims to Henrotin Hos- 


pital (11 W. Oak). 943-5500. 


Buildings not to miss 


PR pic css ela E xerunt 
A little shoe leather and a lot of neck- 
craning will treat you to a lively sam- 
pling of Chicago's magnificent architec- 
tural heritage—and most samples are 
within walking distance of your hotel. 

Glessner House—1800 S. Prairie. 
This is the last surviving example in Chi- 
cago of the work of Henry Hobson Ri- 
chardson, one of the nineteenth century’s 
great architects. It’s now the home of 
the. Chicago School of Architecture 
Foundation which conducts tours of the 
huge, Romanesque mansion. In the 
1880s, Prairie Avenue was a golden ad- 
dress—home to millionaires such as Mar- 
shall Field and George Pullman. Today, 
several of the old mansions remain, 
boarded up. The Architecture Founda- 
tion conducts weekend walking tours of 
Prairie Avenue and other architecturally 
interesting areas. At two bucks, the 
guided tours are a bargain. Call 326- 
1393 for times and places. 

Carson Pirie Scott—State and Madi- 
son. Architect Louis Sullivan had his 
energy up when he designed this mer- 
cantile masterpiece, home for a famous 
Chicago department store. Note, es- 
pecially, the iron ornamentation. 

Rookery Building—209 S. LaSalle. 
Burnham and Root designed the Rook- 


ery in 1886. Frank Lloyd Wright 
stopped by in 1905 to remodel the lobby. 
Quite obviously, all three knew what 
they were doing. A masterpiece. 

Monadnock Building—53 W. Jack- 
son. Another Burnham and Root winner, 
the Monadnock was, and still is, the 
tallest skyscraper erected with all ma- 
sonry walls, a hefty six feet wide at the 
base. 

Auditorium—Michigan and Congress. 
If you're even mildly interested in what 
is being performed, go! The refurbished 
theatre is a monument to Louis Sulli- 
van's genius of ornamentation. Great 
sound and sight lines, too. 

Civic Center—Clark and Washington. 
First it was the rusted exterior of the 
center that stirred argument, Then came 
the epic Picasso sculpture which kin- 
dled more disagreement. Was it a wom- 
an's face? Was it Picasso's dog? All the 
grousing tended to obscure the fact that 
C. F. Murphy Associates planned a 
handsome, classy structure. 

Sears Tower—Wacker and Jackson. 
Here's the one that knocked the Empire 
State Building out of the box. Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill were the designers 
for the world's tallest building. Skydeck 
on the 103rd floor is open from 9 a.m. 
to midnight. Cost, $1.50. 

Marina City—State and Dearborn, just 
north of the Chicago River. The twin 
towers designed by Bertrand Goldberg 
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in 1964 quickly became the visual sym- 
bol of Chicago. Never mind the critics 
who said the buildings resembled corn- 
cobs stuck in the mud or two double 
orders of wheatcakes. The tower com- 
plex has a certain élan and its apart- 
ments have proved successful. 

Tribune Tower—435 N. Michigan. 
Neat example of a Gothic skyscraper, 
the result of a $100,000 competition in 
1925. Imbedded in the walls are stones 
from such unlikely places as the Krem- 
lin and the place of Christ's nativity— 
all identified. Frequent tours of the 
newspaper include a visit to the press- 
room and a half-hour movie. Free, but 
reservations required. 222-3232. 

John Hancock Center—Michigan 
and Delaware. Time once uncharitably 
called the Hancock “an oil derrick 
squatting on Michigan Avenue.” But 
Chicagoans have grown fond of the 
giant designed by Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill. The exterior x-frames and 
massive base have contributed to the 
building’s nickname “Big John.” 

860—880 Lake Shore Drive—These 
steel and glass towers of Mies van der 
Rohe are very likely the most copied 
buildings in the world. Brilliant exam- 
ples of Mies's simple, skeletal style. 

Lake Point Tower—Grand Avenue at 
the Lake. Here's one of the city's most 
handsome buildings designed by Schip- 
poreit and Heinrich, students of Mies. 


The gently curved walls break from the 
severe geometry characterizing most of 
the architects work, but the building's 
lovely simplicity is pure Mies. 


Note: There are several good books 
on Chicago architecture. Best bargain is 
Chicago's Famous Buildings, University 
of Chicago Press, $2.45. 


Recycle the bod 


Luxor Baths—2039 W. North, HU 
6-9200. Saul Bellow's Charlie Citrine 
relaxed here. Small wonder: Luxor has 
a pair of wet steam rooms, dry room, 
whirlpool, swimming pool, and some of 
the greatest character-customers that 
youll find outside of, well, a Bellow 
novel. Cost is just four bucks and in- 
cludes locker, towel, and sheet. Open 
9 a.m.-10 p.m. daily. Wednesday is 
"Women's Day." Take 22 bus north to 
North Avenue, then transfer to a 72 
going west. 





Shops to discover 





Within walking distance of your Loop 
hotel are the giant department stores 
that have given State Street its character 
and vitality. A few blocks north and east 
are the posh speciality stores of Michi- 
gan Avenue. It's easy to make your own 
discoveries in these two popular shop- 





ping areas. But if you're looking for 
something a little different, you may 
want to shop our list of ten undiscovered 
discoveries. 

Todd's, Room 1511—5 S. Wabash, 
372-1335. Models of every Frye boot ex- 
tant can be found in this tiny shop run 
by 80-year-old Maurice Jones, who re- 
tired as sales manager of the F rye Com- 
pany in 1955. Open 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Monday through Friday; 9 a.m.-2 p-m., 
Saturday. 

Jazz Record Mart—7 W. Grand, 
222-1467. Considered by some to be 
the best record store in the western hem- 
isphere for jazz or blues. Tremendous 
stock and latest info on the live music 
scene. Subway: Howard A or B train 
from State Street to Grand Avenue. 

Sourcerist’s Unlimited—235 E. On- 
tario, 664-6030. Outstanding selection 
of decorative accessories that start at a 
buck and don’t stop until $1,500. Lots 
of Indonesian stuff, Cambodian tin, In- 
dian temple toys. Some museum quality 
artifacts, Take 151 or 153 north to On- 
tario; walk two blocks east. 

Certain Something—110 E. Oak, 
944-1377. Unusual jewelry in all price 
ranges. Take 151 or 153 north to Oak 
and Michigan. 

Zuverink—10 E. Huron, 751-2290. 
Artificial and dry flower arrangements 
from a pair of young guys who are sud- 
denly very big with Chicago’s top dec- 
orators. 151 or 153 north to Huron; walk 
east. 

Ultimo—114 E. Oak, 787-0906. If 
you're gonna spend it on fashion that's 
well, ultimo, here's the joint. It's the 
tastiest place in town for the best in 
European fashion for men and women. 
Very with it, very expensive. Take the 
151 or 153 north to Oak; walk west. 

Crate and Barrel—1510 N. Wells, 
787-4775 and 850 N. Michigan, 787- 
5900. Young entrepreneur Gordon Segal 
has been extraordinarily successful pre- 
senting contemporary glassware, copper 
cookware, teak salad bowls, and unusual 
cooking accessories. You may find real 
bargains in the seconds section. The look 
is Scandinavian. Take the 151 or 153 
bus north to Michigan Ave. store, or the 
number 11 to the original Wells Street 
location in Old Town. 





With a restaurant-bar on the premises, 
Luxor Baths' management makes no claim 
that customers can expect to lose weight. 
But "to take a load off" and for an old- 
fashioned "'schvitz"—this is the place. 
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When Gloria McCartney, co-owner of Kitsch, isn't modeling a recent “find 
together hundreds of paisley silk ties she is making into bootlength skirts 


Donrose Galleries—751 N. Wells, 
337-4052. Donrose claims to be Chi- 
cago's biggest antique dealer. Ignore the 
price tags, for bartering is still a viable 
sport here. Donrose often has a fresh 
shipment of offbeat things such as movie 
props. Take the 151 or 158, ask for a 
transfer, and ride to Michigan and Chi- 
cago Avenue where you change to a 
66 westbound. Ride six blocks and get 
off at Wells; walk one-half block south. 

Tivoli Gardens—2262 N. Clark, 477- 
7710. There must be a reason why this 
two-level place is always packed with 
browsers who invariably become buyers. 
Tivoli's success comes from its unusual 
stock of decorative accessories, house- 
wares and jewelry, all chosen with un- 
erring taste. Most of the goods are inex- 
pensive, making it a good place to buy 
gifts for those who stayed home. Take 
the 22 to Webster. 

Steve Starr Studios—2654 N. Clark, 
525-6530. While stoned one evening, I 
wandered into Starr's place and emerged 
five minutes later and twenty-five bucks 
lighter with a London bobby's wool 
cape, circa 1900. Starr has all manner of 
such bizarre stuff, with emphasis on 
clothes from the 20s and 30s. Take 36 
or 22 bus north to Deming. 

Kitsch—2201 N. Sheffield, 327-9665. 
The 1930s come alive in this tiny two- 
room store run by Joan Riise and Gloria 
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McCartney. While you ponder purchas- 
ing a framed picture of Alice Faye or an 
art deco ash tray, you can relax in an 
ancient overstuffed chair and listen to 
the sounds of Glenn Miller coming from 
a stack of old 78s. Take the 20 or 126 
westbound, ask for a transfer, and get 
off at Wells. Take a 37 north to Halsted 
and Webster, then walk three blocks 
west on Webster to Sheffield. 

Iwan Ries & Company—17 S. Wa- 
bash, 372-1306, If the surgeon general's 
warning doesn't scare you, this is the 
place to stock up on all things nicotine, 
plus a fantastic number of pipes in all 
price ranges. A short walk from the con- 
vention hotels. 

Morrie Mages Sports—609 N. La- 
Salle, 337-6151. A huge discount opera- 
tion, Morrie features brand-name sport- 
ing goods equipment at attractive prices. 
Especially strong in camping gear. Walk 
west to LaSalle. Take the 156 bus north 
to Ontario, or take 36 or 22 north to 
Ontario and walk west to LaSalle. 


Good music, good vibes 


Earl of Old Town—1615 N. Wells, 
642-5206. The premier place to hear 
folk music in Chicago. Such nationally- 
known folkies as Steve Goodman and 
John Prine started here—and often re- 
turn. $2.50—$3.50 cover on weekends 





»" she's probably sewing 
to sell at her shop this summer. 


and two drink minimum. Added plus: 
great hamburgers. Take the number 11 
bus to North and LaSalle, walk one 
block west to Wells. 

Somebody Else's Troubles—2470 N. 
Lincoln, 953-0660. An offshoot of the 
Earl, Troubles is run, in part, by a pair 
of folksingers, Fred and Ed Holstein. 
Good food, good music, and good vibes 
every evening. The number 11 bus, 
again. 

Wise Fools—2270 N. Lincoln, WA 
9-1510. Best place on the north side for 
blues. Big bands on Monday. The num- 
ber 11 bus northbound will take you to 
the door. 

Orphans—2462 N. Lincoln, 929- 
2677. Owner Danny Johnston books top 
local folkies and occasionally a budding 
jazz or rock star. Usually, a buck or two 
cover on weekends. Same routing as 
above. 

Quiet Knight—953 W. Belmont, 348- 
9509. The top folk, country, and soft 
rock acts appear Wednesday through 
Sunday at Dick Harding’s Quiet Knight. 
Showtimes are at 9:15 and 11:15: $3-$4 
cover, 2 drinks minimum. Fourteen- 
ounce broiled hamburgers and cheese/ 
fruit plates. Take the subway: Howard A 
train north to Belmont. The club is one 
door west of the station. 

Texas Ranch—3533 N. Clark. Merle 
Haggard, Willie Nelson, and Dolly Par- 
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ton fans unite here nightly for live 
country music. No cover, no minimum. 
Beer is $1.25 a can. Take 22 bus north 
to door. 

Theresa’s—4801 S. Indiana, AT 
5-2744, A smoky, jumpy little joint 
crammed with the best blues players in 
Chicago. Look for Junior Wells on week- 
ends. Take Jackson Park subway south 
to 47th Street, walk one block west. 
Tough neighborhood, 


Note: For the best rundown on what's 
going down in Chicago music, check the 
weekly listings in The Reader (see 
“Seven-piece with-it kit,” p. 390). 


Some bookstores 
worth a look 


Abraham Lincoln Bookstore—18 E. 
Chestnut, WH 4-3085. Volumes and 
volumes on the Great Emancipator, 
along with other Lincoln memorabilia 
and neat Civil War stuff. Take 151 or 
153 north to Chestnut, walk two blocks 
east. 

Barbara's Bookstore—1434 N. 
Wells, MI 2-5044 and 2907 N. Broad- 
way, 477-0411. The Wells Street opera- 
tion houses the best collection of trade 
paperbacks in the city as well as an in- 
triguing selection of off-the-wall period- 
icals, Especially strong on poetry. Take 
the 11 bus to Burton. The New Town 
store on Broadway is smaller with less 
variety. Catch the 22 or 36 to Diversey, 
walk north. 

New World Resource Center—2544 
N. Halsted, 348-3370. New Left pol- 
itics, Third World tracts, and up-the- 
U.S. literature. Take the 11 bus to Ful- 
lerton and Halsted, then walk south on 
Halsted just past Wrightwood. 

Canterbury Bookstore—29 E. Con- 
gress, 939-2923. Big collection of used 
books. Strong on art books, attractively 
priced. Short walk from convention 
hotels. 


Offbeat theater and film 


Biograph—2433 N. Lincoln, 348- 
4123. This is where Dillinger caught it 
from the feds back in 1934. Today, the 
Biograph has been totally refurbished. 
Owner Larry Edwards usually bills 
classy film revivals. Catch the number 
11 bus north on Wabash to Lincoln and 
Halsted, a half block south of theater. 

Body Politic—2259 N. Lincoln, 871- 
3000. In recent years, the Body Politic 
has been the center for Chicago's off- 
Broadway theater. Often two or three 
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groups work simultaneously in the cav- 
ernous former bowling alley. Poetry 
readings on Monday night. Same trans- 
portation as above, get off at Belden. 

Art Institute Film Center—Michigan 
and Adams, 443-3737. Each Wednesday 
and Friday at 5:30 p.m. and 7:30 p-m., 
the Film Center screens fresh or redis- 
covered films. $1.25 admission. Call for 
current program. 

Organic Theatre—4520 N. Beacon, 
271-2436. Chicago’s top director is 
young Stuart Gordon, who is fast estab- 
lishing himself as one of the country’s 


outstanding talents. Of late, Gordon’s 
company has had two plays on the 
boards at different north side locations. 
Check the local papers. Admission frorn 
$3.50 to $5.50. Subway: Howard A or 
B to Wilson Ave.; walk 4 blocks west to 
Beacon, then one-half block south. Can 
be a rough neighborhood. 

The Victory Gardens Theatre—3730 
N. Clark, 549-5788. When a group of 
actors band together to produce plays, 
the result can be a disaster of clashing 
egos or it can be electric. Happily, it’s 
been much more the latter in this young 
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The one indispensable guide to creating, producing, 
and purchasing printed materials. 


Over 100 articles and thousands 
of directory listings 
provide detailed coverage of: 


* Color theory and measurement 
* Design of printed products 
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computerized page makeup 
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and-white and color printing 
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manipulation 
* Graphic arts photography 
and stripping 
* Platemaking for all printing 
processes 


* Printing and its control 

* Paper and other substrates 

* Inks and their applications 

* Binding and finishing operations 

* Fulfillment processes and data 

* Law and trade customs 

* Graphic arts associations 

* Colleges and art schools 

* Competitions and awards 

* Periodicals 

e Printers-and platemakers 

* Typesetters 

* Binders and finishers 

* Paper manufacturers and 
distributors 

* Ink manufacturers 

* Art materials manufacturers 

* Graphic arts supply firms 
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company's short history. Victory Gar- 
dens' home base is the cavernous North- 
side Auditorium Building which houses 
two theatres. Productions usually are 
going on in both—and building owner 
Danny Johnston has a nice pub complete 
with live folk or rock music in the base- 
ment. Admission from $3.50 to $5. Take 
the 22 to Waveland. 


Goodman Theatre—Art Institute, 


200 S. Columbus, 443-3800. Though it's 
officially off-season for Chicago's most 
prestigious home for plays, the children's 
theatre will be in full swing in the Chil- 
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A summary of the 
principal labor statistics 
in some 190 countries 
and territories. Provides 
the essential background 
information in the areas of 
e total and economically active population 

e employment e unemployment e hours of work 

e labor productivity e wages 

e industrial accidents e consumer prices 

An indispensable source book for business and 
industry, universities, employers' and workers' or- 
ganizations, consumers' associations and everyone 
interested in social and labor developments. 

45 tables corresponding to 9 major substantive 
chapters. Text, headings and notes in English, 
French and Spanish. 


dren's Museum Price Auditorium. Kip- 
lings The Just So Stories is being per- 
formed at 10:30 and 1:30 Monday 
through Fridays as well as at 11 and 2:30 
Saturday. 


Distinctive bars 


"Last call' in Chicago saloons is 2 
a.m. or 4 a.m, during the week, depend- 
ing on the proprietor's license. On Sun- 
day's wee hours, everyone wins an 
added wee one before cut-off. 

O'Rourke's Public House—219 W. 
North, 751-8522. Huge portraits of Be- 
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han, O’Casey, and Joyce overlook the 
bar at this favorite gathering place for 
Chicago’s journalists, writers, artists, and 
photographers. Darts, conversation, and 
consuming Irish whisky neat are the 
favorite pastimes. 4 p.m.-2 a.m. Take 
the 36 or 22 to North Avenue; walk four 
blocks west. 

Oxford’s—2261 N. Lincoln, 477-5146. 
A huge, comfortable place in the center 
of Lincoln Avenues music/theatre 
scene. Oxford’s undergoes something of 
a Jekyll/Hyde transformation on week- 
ends, when it becomes a kind of counter- 
cultural singles bar. Especially bizarre 
after 2 a.m. when patrons from early- 
close bars and druggies tumble through 
the door. Good Food. Take 11 north to 
Belden. 

Butch McGuire’s—20 W. Division, 
337-9080. Some people, Butch included, 
believe this is the country’s first singles 
bar. If your taste runs to such, you'll 
find it among the most pleasant of that 
genre. It’s always wall-to-wall people, 
and the doorman is apt to bar you if you 
wear jeans, look over 40, or appear to be 
visiting with the Hardware Dealers’ con- 
vention. Once inside, however, you'll 
find good sandwiches, foxy ladies, and 
a lot of guys, some of whom may actually 
be single. Take 36 bus north to Division 
and Wabash. 

Wrigley Building bar—410 N. Michi- 
gan, WH 4-7600. Though the once ac- 
claimed restaurant has declined from its 
days of grandeur, the adjoining bar still 
serves the best martini in the city, and an 
approving clientele of business and ad- 
vertising types relentlessly soak them up 
from 11:30 a.m. on. Take the 151 or 153 
to the first stop north of Chicago River. 

Hy’s—100 E. Walton, 649-9555. Hy’s 
is the image of the British gentleman’s 
club, all dark wood and thick carpet. 
Actually, it’s part of a Canadian-based 
restaurant chain, heavy into roast beef 
and such, most of which is overpriced, 
in my opinion. But you aren't there to 
eat, anyway. Sit down over a snifter of 
brandy in the library and watch the busi- 
nessfolk deal. Take the 151 or 153 bus to 
Walton, walk a half block west. 

Ritz Carlton—Water Tower Place, 
875 N. Michigan Avenue, 266-1000. 
This fancy-schmantzy place deserves 
most of the plaudits it has received since 
opening in 1975. The best place to gaze 
at the heavily-monied clientele and the 
beautiful people is the lovely lobby-level 
terrace bar called The Greenhouse. Take 
the 151 or 153 bus to Pearson. Walk a 
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half block east and, once you pass Mar- 
shall Field's show windows, look left- 
ward for the hotel entrance. Take the 
elevator to the lobby on the twelfth 
floor. 


Great piano bars 


Acorn on Oak—116 E. Oak. This is a 
favorite place with Rush Street enter- 
tainers, which is about the best testi- 
monial you can provide. Buddy Charles, 
a classy keyboard artist, holds forth until 
the wee hours. Open until 4 a.m.; 5 on 
Saturday. Take 151 or 153 bus north to 
Oak, walk west. 

Punchinello’s—936 N. Rush. Another 
favorite spot for both local and visiting 
entertainers. Though David Richardson 
takes to the 88s about 10 p-m., things 
don't start to cook until after midnight. 
Open until 4 a.m.; 5 on Saturday. Take 
the 36 to Oak Street. 

Sage's East-181 E. Lake Shore 
Drive, WH 4-1557. It is a comfortable 
place for trysting through the night. 
Ruth Allen plays during cocktails and 
Wayne Richards comes on at 8 p.m. 
Sage's is also a popular and expensive 
restaurant. Open 11:30 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
kitchen closes around midnight. Take 
the 151 or 153 to Oak, walk east half a 
block. 


Where gay is okay 


"Belmont Rocks”—Lake Michigan 
beach where gays congregate. Imme- 
diately south of Belmont Harbor. Take 
151 or 153 north to Sheridan and Bel- 
mont. Walk east two blocks to lake—the 
"rocks" lie southward. 

Lesbian-Feminist Center—3523 N. 
Halsted, 935-4270. A collective that 
dubs itself a resource center for gay 
women. The center has a bookstore 
heavy into feminist literature and fea- 
tures regular rap sessions, poetry read- 
ings, and the like. Take a 196 bus west 
to Halsted; transfer to northbound num- 
ber 8 to address. 

Gay Switchboard—Beekman House, 
3519 N. Halsted, 929-4357. Switch- 
board is manned evenings after 7 p-m. 
by folk hip to Chi’s gay community, 

Baton—436 N. Clark, 644-5269, Fe- 
licia has long run the most successful 
show bar in Chicago. Weekend clientele 
is into costumery and cosmetics. A two- 
dollar minimum. Hours: 4 p.m.-4 a.m.; 
till 5 on Saturday. Take the 22 bus north 
to Ohio, walk over one block west. 
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Trip—27 E. Ohio, 467-6330. Caters to 
the professional crowd. Restaurant 
downstairs; disco on second floor. 
Hours: 4 p-m.—2 a.m.; music starts at 
10. Take 153 bus north to Ohio. 


Free frolic 


Oak Street Beach—The closest beach 
(1000 north) to Chicago’s downtown is 
also the favorite with the young singles 
who live just to the west. A lot of beauti- 
ful bodies. Take the 151 or 153 to Oak 
and Michigan and you're there. 

Grant Park—There’s a lot to be said 
for the downtown park which stretches 
along Michigan Avenue, not the least of 
which are the free tennis courts south of 
Balbo, the formal gardens, and Bucking- 
ham Fountain. To get a court on week- 
ends, get there before 8 a.m. or be pre- 
pared to wait. Catch the. fountain 
between 9 p.m. and 10 p-m., when 
colored lights play across the 150-foot 
sprays. 

Lincoln Park—The perfect place to 
spend a day with or without the kids, 
Start at Clark and North with the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, which isn’t free 
(adults, 50 cents; children, 25 cents; 
families, $1) but is quite a treat none- 
theless. Check out the Lincoln memo- 
rabilia and the slide show on the Chicago 
fire and its aftermath. Hours: Monday- 
Saturday, 9:30 a.m.—4:30 p.m.; Sunday 
and holidays, 12:30 p-m.—5:30 p.m. 

Later, walk east and a few blocks 
north (2000 north) to explore the Lin- 
coln Park Zoo. At the south end there's 
an honest-to-God farm complete with 


barnyard smells and the animals that 
created them, At about 2200 you come 
upon the children's zoo, where kids can 
get close to and sometimes hold wild 
animals. The main zoo is in the midst 
of a refurbishing program, but open. 
Completed is a beautiful pool for sea 
lions with a windowed tunnel that pro- 
vides you a fish-eye view of the graceful 
mammals. 

Just north of the zoo the Lincoln Park 
Conservatory features tropical flora. 
Outfront, there are beautiful gardens 
covering nearly three acres, The 22 or 
36 will take you to the door of the His- 
torical Society. Take the 153 and get 
off at 2200 north for the zoo. 


Museums to do in a morn 


Oriental Institute—1155 E. 58th, 
753-2474. Remember King Tut? His 
stony presence—direct from graveside— 
presides here. The Institute on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus features a 
fascinating collection of exhibits tracing 
the history of the Middle East from 5000 
B.C. to 1000 A.D. Open daily except 
Monday. Free. Go to the Illinois Central 
Station at Randolph and Michigan and 
catch a train to 59th (trains leave every 
twenty minutes). When you get back to 
street level, walk westward about four 
blocks then cut over to 58th. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences 
2001 N. Clark, LI 9-0606. A natural his- 
tory museum, the academy inches along 
on the world's slowest refurbishing pro- 
gram. But the life-size dioramas on the 
second floor are complete and feature 


Buddy Charles holds forth nightly with jazz and ragtime at Acorn 
on Oak. Visiting musicians often drop by to sit in for a set. 





Announcing 


The 





State Publications 
Program 


For 10% prepublication discount, place yo 


Now for the first time a single infor- 
mation service will give you con- 
venient access, control and retrieval 
of official state publications. At a price 
you can afford. 

The State Publications Program 
from the Library and Education Di- 
vision of Information Handling Ser- 
vices is more than a simple microfiche 
republishing venture. It's a fully inte- 
grated system that includes compre- 
hensive bibliographic aids and 
indexing for official publications of all 
50 states, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The key element of this new ser- 
vice is the quarterly, hardcopy Check- 
list of Current Publications. Arranged 
alphabetically by state, and fully in- 
dexed, the Checklist gives you exten- 
sive bibliographic coverage of all 
discoverable official documents of 
state agencies and departments. Price 
for the 1975 Checklist of Current 
Publications (three quarterly and one 
cumulative volumes) is $185. Place 
your order before August 31, 1976 and 
receive a 10% discount. 

The second major element of the 
program is a selection of current state 
publications in your choice of silver 
or diazo microfiche. The fiche are 
complemented by an extensive, hard- 
copy Bibliography/Index for efficient 
document access and control. 

Both the Bibliography and the 
publications are arranged in 18 sub- 
ject categories, including such topics 
as agriculture, labor and employment, 
taxation, revenue and budgets, trans- 
portation, law enforcement, health 
care, and environment. 


See us at ALA 
Booths 1602 & 1604 
Conrad Hilton. 


Significantly, this file is enriched 
by important — and difficult-to-obtain— 
legislative council, committee, and 
commission reports. The price, $3,000, 
includes approximately 2,000 sepa- 
rate titles issued in 1975, on silver 
halide microfiche (Type 1A), and two, 
semi-annual volumes of the Biblio- 
graphy/Index. Orders confirmed by 
August 31, 1976 receive a 10% 
discount. 

The final segment of the State 
Publications Program is a custom 
service for selective, title-by-title 
acquisition. Through this service, you 
may obtain individual documents, the 
documents of a particular state or 
agency, or the documents pertaining 
to a particular subject. Please inquire 
about availability, prices and 
discounts. 

Thorough indexing. Comprehen- 
sive bibliographic control. Conveni- 
ent, single source document acquisi- 
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ur order before August 31, 1976. 


tion. The IHS State Publications 
program will not only help make your 
work easier, but also enable you to 
provide significant new research 
services. 

For complete information, includ- 
ing the publishing schedule for 1972- 
1974 and future years, please clip and 
mail the coupon. Or call Agnes Hart- 
man at IHS. Information Handling 
Services, Library and Education Di- 
vision, P.O. Box 1154, Englewood, 
Colorado 80110. Telephone (303) 
779-0600. TWX 910/935-0715. 


[ information Handling Services | 


Library and Education Division 
(Formerly Microcard Editions) 
P.O. Box 1154 

Englewood, Colorado 80110 
Telephone (303) 779-0600 
TWX 910/935-0715 


O Please enter and confirm my order for 
the 1975 Checklist of Current 
Publications. 

| Please enter and confirm my order for 








Select 1975 State Publications, 
including the Bibliography/ Index. 
Please have your representative call 
for an appointment 

O Please send more information about 
the State Publications Program. 


Name 
Title 
Institution 


























Address 











Telephone | 


>, Information Handling Services 
S Library and Education Division 


'ormerly Microcard Editions 









midwestern animals and birds in their 
natural habitat. The kids will love the 
lynx and deer; likewise, the souvenir 
shop on the first floor. Free. Open daily 
10 a.m.—5 p.m. Take the 22 or 36 bus 
north. 

DuSable Museum of African Ameri- 
can History—In Washington Park, 57th 
and Cottage Grove, 947-0600. Exhibits 
focus on black history and contributions 
of blacks to American culture, science, 
and government. Tuesday-Friday 10 
a.m.—4 p.m.; weekends, 1 p.m.-4 p.m. 
Adults, 50 cents; children, 25 cents. 
Catch a number 4 bus going south on 
Wabash; get off at 57th and youre 
there. A better route for seeing the south 
side is a ride on the Dan Ryan B train, 
which you can catch at the Wabash St. 
elevated stations on Randolph, Madison, 
or Adams. Go south to 55th; then trans- 
fer to a 55 bus and ride eastward to 
Cottage Grove, 

Polish Museum—984 Milwaukee, 
384-3352. Exhibits and artifacts (col- 
lected by Polish Roman Catholic Union) 
tracing Poles' contribution to America. 
Daily 1 p.m.-4 p.m.; closed on week- 
ends. Take a number 56 bus on Madi- 
son going west, and it will bring you to 
the museum. 


Discos and live revived 


Alfie’s—900 N. Rush, 822-0300, Fix- 
ture on Rush Street. Tiny dance floor 
with strobe lights and mirrored ball. 
Mostly an older (post-30) crowd. No 
cover. Hours: 4 p.m.—4 a.m. daily. 

BBC (Bombay Bicycle Club)—7 W. 
Division. The Chicago Bears' Doug Buf- 
fone co-owns BBC, the most popular 
disco in the area. Great sound. Big dance 
floor. Nice ambiance. Lots of plants, 
brick. Balcony lets you look over dance 
crowd or at the crazy singles scene out- 
side on Division Street. Doorman has 
been known to hassle lone blacks, $2 
cover. Hours: 6 p.m.-2 a.m. daily; until 
4 a.m., Friday and Saturday. 

Rhinocerous—1221 N. Dearborn. 
Blacks like the rhino. Nice sound. Ele- 
vated dance floor. $2 cover. 


The Buttery—Ambassador East Hotel, 
1301 N. State, 787-7200. The most chi- 
chi nonprivate place in town, with live 
music! Reel-to-reel tapes play between 
sets. Tasty art deco ceiling and intimate 
booths. Dancing crowd tend to be young 
and monied, but all ages mix here. 
Hours: 9 p.m.-4 a.m. 
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Singer Nan Mason usually is a big attrac- 
tion wherever she appears. Here she's 
pictured at The Buttery, the only club near 
north where one can dance to live music. 


Note: All of the above discos are in 
the area known collectively as Rush 
Street. They're a two-dollar cab ride 
from the convention hotels or they can 
be reached by taking a 151 or 153 bus 
north on Michigan Avenue to Oak Street 
and walking west to Rush. A 36 bus 
north to Division-Rush is okay, too, 


Den One—1355 N. Wells, 751-2452. 
Frantic dance scene in an unlikely log 
cabin decor left from a long-gone res- 
taurant. Lots of gays. 8:30 p.m.-4 a.m. 
daily. Take 11 bus north to Schiller. 

Hoots—2350 N. Clark, 929.5501. 
New place with contemporary decor. 
Lots of chrome, mirrored wall, free-form 
modular seating. Young crowd. No 
cover, no minimum. Hours: 6 p.m.-2 
a.m.; until 3, Saturday. Adjacent Squash 
Blossom restaurant has well prepared 
dinners in $5 to $8 range. Take 22 or 36 
bus north to Fullerton. 

The Phoenix—2848 N. Broadway, 
871-3314. Biggest and perhaps the most 
popular bar/disco in the jumping New 









Town area. Hours: 1 p.m.-2 a.m. daily. 
Take 22 or 36 north to Diversey. 





Two Private Clubs 


Faces (940 N. Rush St., 943-0940) 
and Zorine's (1 W. Maple St., 787- 
2560). If you happen upon a member, 
it’s worth while to cadge an invite to 
one of these popular places. 

With a dance floor that emits dry 
ice fog and wall tanks of weird fish, 
including piranha, Faces provides 
quite a show even aside from danc- 
ing. Watch the dancers in summer 
whites illuminated by pastel and white 
lighting shining through the floor be- 
low them. 

Zorine’s is suddenly the place for 
Chicagoans with money to burn. It’s 
adjacent to Arnie Morton’s Posh res- 
taurant, Arnie’s, and carries through 
with Arnie’s to-hell-with-expense dec- 
orating. The ultimate glitz at Zorine's: 
a plexiglass piano. 
























Misers’ cafes 


The Berghoff—17 w. Adams, 427- 
3170. A famous Chicago landmark that 
deserves its fame—perhaps the best res- 
taurant in the Loop. The menu is Ger- 
man with the sauerbraten and wiener 
schnitzel especially tasty. The price is 
right; most dinners are under $4, Open 
11 a.m.-9:30 p.m. daily; closed Sunday. 
Within walking distance of hotels. 

Soul Queen Cafe—2200 S. Michigan, 
842-0292. Helen Maybell operates her 
popular soul food place 'round the clock. 
Try the ham hocks or catfish or one of 
the daily specials (chitterlings on Satur- 
day). Most dinners are about $3 and are 
accompanied by greens and hot corn 
bread. Tough neighborhood after dark. 
Take the number 1 bus south to Cermak. 

Bowl and Basket—Seventh Floor, 
Marshall Field State Street store, ST 1- 
1000. Smart shoppers know that this is 
the place to gain sustenance before 
bucking the crowds at the sale counter, 
Food is served cafeteria style. Good 
choices are the vegetable soup or the 
cheese chowder—a small bowl is half a 
buck; a larger version goes for a dollar. 
Great roast beef and corn beef sand- 
wiches, $2.20. Hours 11 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 

Bishop's Chili Hut—1958 W. 18th, 
829-6345, The best chili in the Midwest 
with draft beer to quench the fire. Open 
Monday through Saturday, 9 a.m.-7:30 
p.m. Take Wentworth 22A south on 
Clark to 18th, transfer to a 16—Cicero 
bus, and ride to 1900 west. 
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It's hard to resist the waiters' joie de vivre at Tango. 


Greek Islands—766 W. Jackson, 
782-9855. The best of several good res- 
taurants in Greek Town. Try the sag- 
naki, dolmades, or braised lamb. Be pre- 
pared to wait for a table, though, and 
while you do the house will likely treat 
you toa free shot of ouzo. Open Mon- 
day through Thursday, 11:30 a.m.—mid- 
night; Friday and Saturday, 11:30 a.m.— 
2 am.; Sunday, noon-midnight. Take 
Jackson 126 west to Halsted—you'll be 
in the center of Greek Town. 

Bowl and Roll—1339 N. Wells, 944- 
5361. Here is soup like grandma used 
to make, if you had a very foxy grandma. 
Try the bean with sour cream and sau- 
sage ($2.25) or the chicken, which is 
served with knife and fork—that’s to help 
you deal with the full half chicken that 
floats serenely in the huge bowl. There’s 
Japanese beer from the well stocked bar. 
Open 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. daily, except 
Friday and Saturday, when its open 
until 11 p.m. Take 11 bus north to Schil- 
ler. Backtrack a half block looking care- 
fully for the cellar entrance. 

R. J. Grunts—2056 Lincoln Park 
West, 929-5363. There is a young man 
named Rich Melman whose Lettuce En- 
tertain You Enterprises now operates six 
highly successful restaurants in the Chi- 
cago area. Grunts was Melman’s first, 
and it’s still jammed from lunch through 
late night. Sandwiches in the $2.50— 
$3.50 range are the stars, along with the 
world's most expansive salad bar. Open 
11:30 a.m.-midnight daily; and until 1 
a.m. Friday and Saturday. Take the 32 
or 22 bus north to Armitage, walk north- 
wark along the angled street (Lincoln 
Park West) one block. 
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Bratislavia—2527 N. Clark, 348-6938, 
This delightful storefront features Czech 
food. Start with the tangy seven-vege- 
table salad, and move on to veal papri- 
kash or roast duck. There's fine hot apple 
or cheese strudel, and the entire dinner 
shouldn't set you back more than six 
bucks. Liquor and beer available. Wed- 
nesday-Saturday, 5 p.m.-10 p.m.; Sun- 
day 5 p.m.-9 p.m. Take 22 or 36 bus. 

La Créperie—2845 N. Clark, 528- 
9050. The only problem with La Cré- 
perie is that it's becoming "in." A no re- 
servations policy here means a wait of 
twenty minutes. But it's worth it to taste 
any of a dozen delicate buckwheat 
crépes. No liquor. Bring your own wine 
or sample the hot cider. Daily 5- p.m., 
closed Tuesday. Take 22 or 36 bus to 
Diversey, walk a half block north. 

Vernon Park Restaurant-1073 W. 
Vernon Park, 226-9878. An Italian food 
house in what remains of this ethnic area 
razed by highways and the Univ. of Illi- 
nois Circle Campus. Great home-cooked 
meals, especially the lasagna, which— 
unless you arrive before the truckers, 
cops, and cabbies—tends to go off the 
menu fast. Opens at 3 p.m., but closing 
time is indefinite. Get there before 10 
p.m. to be sure. Spending less than $4 
on food and wine, you can afford a cab. 


Great restaurants 
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The Casbah—514 W. Diversey, 935- 
7570. An Armenian restaurant that is 
one of Chicago’s treasures. In gaudy 
New Town, Casbah. features superb 
meat beorek, a chopped meat and vege- 
tables concoction baked in flaky pastry. 


The appetizers led by the sarma 
(stuffed grape leaves) make one certain 
that God is an Armenian cook. Hours: 5 
p.m.-1l p.m. Take the 22 or 36 bus 
north to Diversey; or take 151 or 153 
north to Diversey. 

La Cheminee-1161 N. Dearborn, 
642-6654. In tiny, cavelike rooms, there 
is a full French menu at the prix fixe of 
$12.75. Head for the canard à lorange 
or the beef Wellington. Open for lunch 
daily; dinner, Monday-Saturday until 
11 p.m.; closed Sunday. Take 36 north 
to Division and Dearborn, walk south. 

Le Perroquet-70 E. Walton, 944- 
7990. If you have an unlimited expense 
account, this is the place to go. It’s 
$19.95 per person for such as venison, 
quail, and sole. This is Chicago’s ulti- 
mate French restaurant. Take 151 or 
153 north to Walton. 

Tango—3172 N. Sheridan, 935-0350. 
Perhaps the trendiest restaurant in town. 
Tango's ambiance is almost as important 
as the food, which can be superb. Sea- 
food and unique appetizers are the big 
numbers, aided by some marvelous 
soups and a splendid wine list, upgraded 
constantly. The sash-wearing, talky 
young waiters give fine service, all add- 
ing up to making Tango a must stop for 
jet-setters, Chicago-style or those pass- 
ing through. Lunch daily 11:30-2:15 
(except Sunday and Monday). Dinners: 
Monday-Thursday 5:30-11:15; on Fri- 
day 12:15; and Sunday until 10:30. 
Take 151 or 153 north to Belmont. 

Armando’s—100 E. Superior, DE T- 
7672. Fine Italian restaurant that de- 
serves some of the praise showered on 
its newer restaurant-neighbor, Doro's. 
The upstairs room called La Stanza is 
more pleasant and a bit more expensive. 
Try the veal a la Stanza, a parmigiana 
that is outstanding. Open for lunch, and 
for dinner until 2 a.m. Take 153 north to 
Superior, walk a block west. Oo 
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Author Note 

Few people are more qualified to write 
this survival guide than Chicago-based 
Les Bridges, who has survived very nicely 
as a free lancer covering the offbeat in 
Second City for several years. His writings 
have appeared nationally in The Village 
Voice, Rolling Stone, and Sport. Chicago 
readers expect to find his byline in any- 
thing from the starveling Reader to fat cat 
Chicago. Though he now has an office— 
he recently became the Chicago Tribune’s 
creative director—and seems forever to 
be attending committee meetings, he re- 
mains one of the city's most perambula- 
tory journalists. 
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FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
SERIALS 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


TO ALL TYPES & SIZES 
OF LIBRARIES 
FROM 14 REGIONAL 
OFFICES IN THE U.S.A., 
CANADA, EUROPE AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


COMPREHENSIVENESS 


EBSCO services periodicals, newspapers, annuals, yearbooks, irregular book/monographic series (num- 
bered or unnumbered), and continuations. Our computerized price file lists over 100,000 titles. However., 
we gladly research any title ordered and do not expect the customer to provide publisher name and ad- 
dress. Our research cycle is thorough and provides a quick answer if we are unable to identify the pub- 
lisher. We service titles from all nations of the world. The only titles we cannot (normally) service for you 
are order-direct by the publisher's requirement. (However, if you are a librarian who desires to place 100 
per cent of all serials with a single agency, we can handle even the order-direct publishers for you.) 


FLEXIBILITY 


We believe what we do for you and how we do it should be determined by your needs. We have suggested 
procedures and formats. Our order processing and records are computerized, and we are able to employ 
our computer to service any special requests you may have. In the event you have a request which a com- 
puter, for some reason, cannot honor, we keep our typewriters handy and a perfect willingness to do what- 
ever is necessary to suit your needs. 





PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Our network of 14 regional offices headed by General Managers with experience and authority to act guar- 
antees you responsiveness. Our 14 Managers have 181 years' experience among them in servicing libraries 
with serials subscriptions. Order control is located at our regional office. The Manager who commits is the 
Manager who controls. Each of our customers is assigned to one Customer Service representative, so 
there is consistency in communications. 


WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


826 South Northwest Highway 616 Carillon Tower West Suite 204 Libris-EBSCO Ltda. 
Barrington, IL 60010 Dallas, TX 75240 8000 Forbes Place Rua do Rosario, 172-2. Andar 
(312) 381-2190 (214) 387-2426 Springfield, VA 22151 C.P. 65,000 ZC 21 

Suite 110.B (703) 321-9630 / 321-7494 — 20.000 Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 
P.O. Box 2543 Diamond Hill Complex 17-19 Washington Ave. 252-1421 or 252-5787 
Birmingham, AL 35202 2480 W. 26th Ave. Tenafly, NJ 07670 P.O. Box 3013 
(205) 252-9010 Denver, CO. 80211 (201) 569-2500 Slieuaveen 
161 Forbes Road (303) 433.3235 Six Thorncliffe Park Drive _ Holland 
Braintree, MA 02184 P.O. Box 92901 a tet oe M4H 1H3 ` 017238765 
(617) 843-2383 i eee: Abts nuo i 

2 Sree ae Foreign Direct Office division of jl 

840 Malcolm Road Suite 260 EBSCO Building Box 1081 EBSCO 
Burlingame, CA. 94010 Red Bank, NJ 07701 Birmingham, AL. 35201 ware CÓ 
(415) 697-6826 (201) 741-4300 (205) 942-3970 > 
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CURRENT TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES ON MICROFICHE 


OVER 360 MAJOR ONE ORDER DOES IT ALL 
METROPOLITAN DIRECTORIES 





SELECTED FEDERAL SAVES SPACE, 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES ELIMINATES CLUTTER 
CHOICE OF SEVERAL e» PRINTED COMMUNITY 
SUBSCRIPTION OPTIONS CROSS-REFERENCE GUIDE 


FOR FULL DETAILS, PLEASE FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON 


mICRO PHOTO Division 
Old Mansfield Rd., Wooster, Ohio 44691 


IB Bette Howe 
The Mien film People 


See PHONEFICHE and Bell & Howell's new 16/35mm microfilm reader at the American Library Association 
Conference in Chicago, July 18-21. Booth No. 2601 in the Continental Room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
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MICRO PHOTO DIVISION * BELL & HOWELL 
OLD MANSFIELD ROAD * WOOSTER, OHIO 44691 


Dear Micro Photo: 
PHONEFICHE sounds interesting! Please send full details, 
without obligation. 


NAME TITLE 





LIBRARY OR INSTITUTION 





ADDRESS 
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These two drawings by Campbell Grant are from The Happy Bookers by ALA speaker 
Richard Armour, © McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1976. Reproduced with permission. 


CELEBRATE! 


go guide, this issue) for all present, past, 
and future members and friends of the 
AFL/CIO-ALA Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Service to Labor Groups. Dinner 
begins at 6:30 Thursday, July 22. Dem 
Polacheck (Stark County District Li- 
brary, 236 Third St., S.W., Canton, OH 
44702) will be happy to take your RSVP. 

Chicken salad garnished with toma- 
toes is tentatively the entrée for the 
honor luncheon of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians (AASL) on 
Tuesday, July 20, from 12 to 2. The 
featured speaker is Alabamian Wilmer 
S. Cody, recipient of the 1976 Distin- 
guished Library Service Award for 
School Administrators. $8.50 a ticket at 
the ALA ticket desk. 

Richard Armour, the author of the re- 
cently published ISBN 0-07-002303-4 
(a/k/a The Happy Bookers: A Playful 
History of Librarians and Their World 
from the Stone Age to the Distant Fu- 
ture, McGraw-Hill, 1976) will be the 
star of the American Library Trustees 
Association (ALTA) luncheon on Sun- 
day, July 18, 12-2. The menu: braised 
fresh brisket of beef, tiny rissole pota- 


THE ALA CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE. 
SELECTED PROGRAMS, PLEASURES, AND REMINDERS 


What's Cooking at the Conference 


Eating while meeting sometimes 
seems to be the major activity at an ALA 
annual conference, ranging from 8 
o'clock breakfast meetings and famous- 
speaker luncheons to award and honor 
dinner banquets, These meal meetings 
are invariably the most popular and are 
usually sold out in the first few days of 
conference. So, as last-minute reminders 
of lunch with Richard Armour or dinner 
with labor librarians, here are some pro- 
gram highlights with—when possible— 
menus, 


Take a young adult to lunch, sug- 
gests the Young Adult Services Division 
(YASD), and make reservations for two 
or more at the YASD Author Luncheon 


on Thursday, July 22, 12-2. YAs will 
also have a chance to question featured 
author M. E. Kerr (Is That You, Miss 
Blue?) on her talk, *How a Library Ad- 
dict Became a Writer.” Preferential seat- 
ing is available for one hundred YAs 
from Maria Hayley, Brighton Park 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, 4314 
S. Archer Ave., Chicago 60632 (312- 
523-0966). The delectables include 
boneless breast of chicken sautéed in red 
wine, melon in season, and strawberry 
parfait. Tickets, $10.50 each, are avail- 
able prepaid from Evelyn Shaevel, 
YASD Executive Secretary, ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 60611, or at the 
ALA ticket desk beginning July 16. 

It’s dutch treat at the German restau- 
rant Berghoff's (see Les Bridges's Chica- 


Once-in-a-Lifetime, Can’t-Be-Missed ALA Centennial Events 


Celebrate a Century 


Librarians-at-Large Day 
Fair-in-the-Park 
Inaugural Banquet 





JUNE 1976 


Sun., July 18, from 5 p.m. 
Tues., July 20, 10-4 

Wed., July 21, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Fri., July 23, 7:30-10 p.m. 


toes, mixed green salad, and lemon sher- 
bet. No tickets will be sold at the con- 
ference; they’re available for $8.50 each 
from Andrew Hansen, ALTA, Executive 
Secretary, at ALA headquarters. Dead- 
line is July 9. 

Sixty-five novels and five hundred 
pieces of fiction later, author John D. 
MacDonald (The Dreadful Lemon Sky) 
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OUTSTANDING LIBRARY REFERENCE BOOKS ON 


Collectibles 


Antiques G 


Wallace-Homestead Price 
Guide to Dolls 
by Robert W. Miller 
Most complete, best illus- 
trated, easy-to-use handbook 
on dolls ever published. From 
Bisque, Celluloid, and China 
Heads to Rubber, Wax, and 
Wood. 850 photos, 216 pages, 
softcover, 812" x 11". 


ISBN #0-87069-117-1 $9.95 


Oak Furniture Styles and Prices 
1976 Revised and Expanded 
Edition 

This handy guide helps you 
determine the going rate for 
oak chairs, ‘‘parlor suits", 


tables, cabinets, desks, chif- 
foniers,  sideboards, round 
tables, "chamber suits", etc. 


Plus brass and iron bedsteads, 
reed and rattan furniture, 7” x 
B10... 


ISBN #0-87069-091-4 $5.95 


Advertising Trade Cards 
by John M. Kaduck 

The collecting of trade cards 
is a fast growing hobby with 
many avid fans. Now, John 
Kaduck has compiled this first 
truly comprehensive guide to 
advertising cards. Beautifully 
illustrated in 44 pages of color 
and hundreds of b&w photos. 
ADVERTISING TRADE CARDS 
gives the collector everything 
he needs to know about these 
cards...INCLUDING REPRE- 


SENTATIVE PRICES. Soft- 
bound 812" x 11”. 
ISBN #0-87069-080-9 


$9.95 





A PES "ea BOOK < COMPANY 
1912 GRAND AVENUE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 50305 
Telephone Area Code 515-243-6181 


Wallace-Homestead Price 
Guide to Antiques and Pattern 
Glass, 3rd Edition 
Edited by Robert W. Miller 
Bicentennial Issue 

This is the single most valu- 
able reference book for collec- 
tors. 1,100 photographs (with 8 
pages of full color) help you 
identify 550 categories of gen- 
eral antiques and 625 glass 
patterns. In the pattern glass 
section, you'll find prices for 
5,000 individual pieces. The 
general antique section identi- 
fies thousands of items and 
gives individual current prices, 








histories, and notes on special 
rarities. 418 pages, 6" x 9", 
softcover. 

ISBN #0-87069-116-3 $7.95 
The Sports Collectors Bible 
by Bert R. Sugar, 
intro. by Jim Bouton 

First official buying, selling, 
and trading guide to sports 
collectibles! Covers trading 
cards,  yearbooks, buttons, 
pins, programs, ticket stubs, 
among others. All with 1976 
prices! Plus fascinating sports 
anecdotes. Over 240 photos, 
376 pages, softcover. 


complete descriptions, brief ISBN #0-87069-124-4 $9.95 
WALLACE-HOMESTEAD'S FALL LINE-UP OF NEW TITLES! 
(Many of these books will be on display at our booth 4417. Stop by and see them!) 

Title— Author Tentative Price 
0-87069-121-x Oil Lamps: The Kerosene Era in North America—Thuro ........ e hardbound $28.50 
0-87069-133-3 American Furniture Classics— Morningstar ....-. n n n nn softbound $ 9.95 
0-87069-122-8 Encyclopedia of Character Steins—Manusov ....... n 6666 $12.95 

$15.95 
0-87069-137-6 American Lighting (1820-1820) —Po6s86 ...... 6668 $ 9.95 
0-87069-161-9 Wallace-Homestead Price Guide to Toys— Miller $ 9.95 
0-87069-142-2 Antique Cameras—Schneider......... n n $12.95 
0-87069-146-5 Country Baskets—Raycraft....... e n nn nnn s $ 6.95 
0-87069-144-9 Collecting Brides Baskets and Other Glass Table Fancies—Mebane ........- softbound $10.95 


0-87069-155-4 Copper Weather Vanes .........--.++++++ 
0-87069-151-1 Six Gun Hero Collectibles—Hake.......... 
0-87069-153-8 Sterling Silver Holloware .........+++-+++ 


0-87069-134-1 


0-87069-136-8 ‘Transportation Postcards—Kaduck........ 
0-87069-080-9 Advertising Trade Cards—Kaduck ........ 


she aie die cpio Wake bias <n d re e oh NUR softbound $ 5.95 
sa Zhu E weis ue npo cru y Nae ade gn softbound $ 7.95 
PEE No e PIT TE softbound $ 6.95 
"Grandma's Scrapbook" of Silent Movie Stars—Kaduck ......... +5005 softbound $ 4.95 
Mp RET ot or eae POS softbound $ 6.95 
Diae WS ze e oun N mi E T softbound $ 9.95 


0-87069-135-x Farm Animals in the Making of America—Johnson ........ n nnn softbound $ 4.95 


0-87069-141-4 Along Our Country Road— Wearin ........ 
er Lighting Devices, 1850-1906 ite 
0-87069-154-6 Victorian Silverplated Holloware........ n 08 t n 8n 


0-87069-152-x Lamps’ & 





covering every imaginable field. . 


. hardbound $ 6.95 
$ 5.95 
$ 6.95 


WALLACE-HOMESTEAD has America’s OUTSTANDING SELEC- 
TION of books on antiques & collectibles with over 240 titles 
.all at 20% library discount! Be 


sure to stop by our booth #417 at the Palmer House during the ALA 
Convention. If you won't be at the ALA, send for our FREE 


CATALOG! 
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will reveal how he developed the char- 
acter of Travis McGee at the ALTA and 
the Friends of Libraries Committee of 
the Library Administration Division 
(LAD) luncheon. For tickets (12-2, 
Monday July 19), send $9 per person to 
LAD Executive Secretary Donald Ham- 
mer at ALA headquarters, or pay for 
them at the ALA ticket desk. 


“Libraries and the Life of 
the Mind in America” 


4:30-6:30 
4:30-6:30 
4:30-6:30 


Mon., July 19: 
Wed., July 21: 
Thurs., July 22: 


Other Associations, Other Rooms 


A number of ALA-affiliated and inde- 
pendent organizations will meet before, 
during, and after the ALA Centennial 
Conference. In addition to some 1,500 
scheduled ALA meetings, a conferee 
can choose, for example, to arrive early 
and attend the "Bibliographic Control 
of Afro-American Literature" confer- 
ence, or stay late to participate in 
CLENE. Among some of the meetings 


are: 

© Neigh If You're a COLT. The con- 
ference theme of the Council on Library 
Technology is “The Cognizance of Li- 
brary Technicians Employed in Today's 
Libraries," 93:30, Saturday, July 17, at 
the Blackstone Hotel. Registration fees: 
$10 for non-COLT, ALA members; $8 
for COLT and ALA members; $4 for 
students, Other COLT functions: a ban- 
quet ($12) featuring Barbara Conroy on 
"Continuing Education for All Library 
Personnel’; a hospitality suite; and a 
get-acquainted session, "Bucking for 
Paraprofessionals,"  8-9:30 a.m., 
Wednesday, July 21. Reservations for 
the banquet and/or conference from 
Margaret Barron, Cuyahoga Commu- 
nity College, 2900 Community College 
Ave., Cleveland, OH 44115. 

e A CLENE Sweep. July 16 and 17 
mark the first annual assembly of the 
Continuing Library Education Network 
and Exchange. Highlights: an address by 
CE expert Alan Knox of the University of 
Illinois; an audiovisual presentation on 
staff training and development in indus- 
try; and a continuing education fair. 
Registration: $25 for CLENEers; $35, 
others; free to students. 

è Hara Avis. The Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association of America (ABAA) 
calls it “The First Chicago International 
Antiquarian Book Fair," 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 
daily, July 21-23. Prints, maps, manu- 
scripts, and rare books will be displayed 
by 78 exhibitors from the U.S., England, 
Japan, West Germany, West Berlin, 
Sweden, and Belgium. $5 for a three-day 
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pass; $2 per day at the main floor audi- 
torium of the Prudential Building (Ran- 
dolph and Michigan). 


Matters Foreign. A selection of for- 
eign children’s books currently in print 
will be displayed at the children’s room 
of the Chicago Public Library during 
the ALA Centennial. Arranged by the 
Committee on the Selection of Foreign 
Children’s Books of the Children’s Ser- 
vices Division (CSD) in cooperation 
with the Combined Book Exhibit, the 
exhibit will be accompanied by an an- 
notated catalog, listing names and ad- 
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dresses of suppliers from whom the 
books can be purchased. 


Add your two cents’ worth. Librar- 
ians, publishers/producers, and distrib- 
utors are invited to discuss a proposed 
research survey—its methodology and 
instruments—at a 10-12, July 22 meet- 
ing of the Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division (RTSD) /Association of 
American Publishers (AAP) Joint Com- 
mittee. The survey will determine what 
materials are being produced for school 
media programs, how they are mar- 
keted, what selection and acquisition 


Circulation? 


Is your children’s collection not as active as it used to be? Are your 
books all worn out? If they can't stand the strain, we have just what 


the doctor ordered: Bound To Stay Bound Books .. 


. library 


prebound to withstand the use and abuse of young readers. BTSB 
Books will last for over 100 circulations, up to 5X longer than ordi- 
nary books; yet they cost as little as 5c per reader. 


Increase the circulation of your library's collection by putting it back 
in shape with Bound To Stay Bound Books. Send today for our free 
service brochure and catalog listing over 24,000 in-stock titles. 


Visit us at the ALA Conference 
Booths 31803-1805 





Bouer Sypv BOUTE A. 





West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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Centennial Conference 


Council Meetings 


l. Mon., July 19 
II. Wed., July 21 
III. Fri., July 23 


10-noon 
8-noon 
2—4 p.m. 


problems exist for customers, and what 
new marketing techniques might be ef- 
fective. 


Put your feet up. Located in the 
Palmer House, the JMRT-sponsored 
suite will be open from 10 a.m. to 12 








midnight, Sunday, July 18, through 
Thursday, July 22. A meeting and re- 
laxation place for ALA conferees, the 
suite also provides information about 
JMRT activities. 


Make these changes in your red, 
white, and blue Preliminary Program: 
“What’s gnu at the zoo?” the JMRT 
Social (p. 32), will be held Tuesday, 
July 20, from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. $10 
prepaid (checks payable to JMRT So- 
cial) from Ann Montgomery, Du Page 
Country Club, Plainfield, IL 60544. 
Deadline is June 20. 


Our bookmobiles 


have exposed 
Hemingway, Shakespeare 
and the Brothers Grimm 
to some pretty far out people. 


Thanks to Gerstenslager, some kids 
have grown up thinking libraries have 
wheels. Children living in big city ghet- 
tos. Or small rural communities. Areas 
without adequate library facilities. 

So when they can't get to the library, 
we help you take the library to them. 

Our complete Multi-Media Vans help 
get your message through. With books 
galore. Closed circuit TV. Audio-visual 
accessories. And much more. _ 













every step of the way. Starting with a 
suitable chassis, we'll discuss your 
specific custom requirements. And show 
you complete design drawings and 
specs — before you buy. It's this meticu- 
lous attention to detail that has made 
us the country's leading manufacturer 
of custom mobile units. 

So, before you settle for someone 
else's assembly line unit, contact 
us. We'll help you specify 


Of course, our pro- fa AN A a Bookmobile exactly 
fessional sales — li for your needs. 
engineers work Ob, zs di Not some- 

A ——— bcm * 
one else's. 





with you 


CGE 


The Wheels of Community Service for more than a Century. 


NSLAGER 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY e WOOSTER OHIO 44691 e (216) 262-2015 


RSME 
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And inadvertently omitted from the 
conference information booklet was a set 
of four simultaneous workshops spon- 
sored by the American Library Trustees 
Association (ALTA). To be held on 
Saturday, July 17, 10:30-noon, the four 
ALTA sessions are: Evaluating Library 
Services and Personnel, Don Surratt; A 
Manual for Library Publicity, Jean Cole- 
man; Videotapes on Funding; and Nego- 
tiation and Unionization, Betty Simpson. 


A Divisional Dilemma. Concerned 
about the future of the Library Educa- 
tion Division? Show that you care and 
attend LED'S business meeting on 
Wednesday, July 21, 2—4 to discuss 
what role ALA should play in library 
education. Also, the 1976 Beta Phi Mu 
award— honoring an individual for dis- 
tinguished service to education for li- 
brarianship—will be presented. 


“Reviews: Who Needs Them?” 
An SRO? 

A program predicted by many to be 
a sell-out is “Reviews: Who Needs 
Them?", sponsored by the RTSD/AAP 
Joint Committee. To be held Thursday, 
July 26, from 2 to 6, the program will 
consider: the book review process; the 
needs of librarians, wholesalers, and re- 
view media; and new ways to solve cur- 
rent problems. Murray Martin of Penn 
State is moderator; other speakers in- 
clude Allan Lang of Viking Penguin, 
Jean Mester of H. W. Wilson, Thomas 
Lask of The New York Times, Janet Flet- 
cher of Library Journal, Barbara Bannon 
of Publishers Weekly, Paul Brawley of 
The Booklist, Richard Gardner of 
Choice, and Len Fulton of Dustbooks 
and Small Press Review. 


Better Libraries for Uncle Sam 

A preconference on federal library 
management, sponsored by the Federal 
Librarians Round Table (FLIRT)/ 
Armed Forces Librarians Section (AF- 
LS), will be held Saturday, July 17, 
8:30—4:30 at the Pick-Congress. Speak- 
ers and topics include: Gordon Randall, 
resource allocation for federal libraries; 
Peggy Barber, public relations primer; 
Duane Webster, management analysis; 
Marvin Scilken, patron-oriented library 
practice; and Kevin Keaney, libraries, 
unions, and the legal picture today. Reg- 
istration is limited to 175, and the dead- 
line for all registrations and cancellations 
is June 30. $25, ALA members; $35, 
nonmembers. For further information, 
contact the Public Library Association 
at ALA headquarters. 


Fleshing Out the OCLC Anatomy. If 
AL's May report, "OCLC for You—and 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


buckstaff 


Innovators 
in oak 
since 1850 


note. specifications and line drawings 
provided with catalog 


We salute the 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


1876-1976 
Promoting Excellence in Library Service 


buckstaff:. 


oshkosh, wi. 54901 
414-235-5890 


showrooms... chicago 312-944-6958 dallas 214-651-1387 new york 212-675-7030 san francisco 415-621-0159 
atlanta 404-876-4448 tampa 813-251-3701 miami 305-757-0659 
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ME?” has whetted your appetite, then 
an RTSD program scheduled for 10— 
noon, July 20, will help fill you in. Jim 
Fry and Glenn Tripplett, directors of 
two state library centralized book proc- 
essing centers (Ohio and Florida, re- 
spectively), will describe how they im- 
plemented the OCLC computerized 
cataloging system. 


Painless PR 

A three-day blitz in library public 
relations techniques is being offered by 
the Public Relations Section (PRS) of 
LAD, running from 11:30, Thursday, 
July 15, to 1:30, Saturday, July 17. The 
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Fire Deterrent Book Chute 
and Book Cart with Inter- 
locking Collar. Smothers the 


fire at its inception. 






Mail Drop with Security Box 
K 100 CMSB 


Write for brochure 


1879 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
P.O. Box 2731 

Pomona, California 91766 
Telephone (714) 622-5440 


XX occ Xx CX CO COO OO OO XXX 
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A Beautiful Way to Speed 
the Return of Books 
Xx The American Eagle and State Bird Book Returns 


Colorful - Distinctive 


One of the many Kingsley Book Returns 
Available to you 





Specification 
Drawing of 
b Chute and Cart 


Kingsley Library Equipment Company 


workshop, "Public Relations Panorama— 
A Preconference on Making Libraries 
Visible," features an address by the for- 
mer president of the Public Relations 
Society of America, James Fox; the ever- 
popular "Swap and Shop"; sessions on 
effective internal communications; and 
"Beyond the Fringe: PR Experiences 
Outside the Library." Registration fees: 
$55, ALA and LAD members; $65, ALA 
members; $80, nonmembers. LAD Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Donald Hammer has 
further details on hotel accommodations 
(headquarters is the Hyatt Regency) 
and registration procedures at 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


All Enclosed Aluminum Cart 
lessens available oxygen, 
smothers the fire at its in- 
ception. 


Come see us 


at 
Booth No. 2017 


MOMOMOMOMOMOMOMO Mb MOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMONOOMOOMOMOMOMOMOX 
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Make your voice heard: 
attend both Membership Meetings. 


8-9:30 a.m. 
8-noon 


l. Tues., July 20 
II. Fri., July 23 


Traveler's Aid. Traveling to and 
from Chicago need not be a hassle; the 
Junior Members Round Table (JMRT) 
has compiled a host list of free or inex- 
pensive accommodations for cross-coun- 
try trekkers. Also welcome are names of 
those who can provide housing for stu- 
dents or ALAers. For either, contact 
Allan C. Rough, Swirbul Library, Adel- 
phi University, Garden City, NY 11530. 


Have It Your Way 
On Public Library Day 

Tuesday, July 20 (10-12 and 2-4), 
is Public Library Day, and participants 
in this PLA program can opt for any 
four of eight concurrent, hour-long mini- 
sessions. Each session is split equally 
between team presentations and audi- 
ence participation—questions and idea 
exchange. The topics and their session 
leaders: the public library as catalyst, 
Nolan Lushington; the planning process, 
Edward N. Howard; community analy- 
sis, Roger C. Greer; affirmative action, 
Sydney J. Pierce; performance appraisal, 
Nancy Ànn Maier; measurement of ef- 
fectiveness, Ellen O. Altman; early 
childhood education, Sandra Stronger 
Sivulich; and  multi-ethnic services, 
Monteria Hightower. 


A True Blue Friend: 
Rep. John Brademas to Speak 


A multitude of ALA divisions, under 
the leadership of the Association of State 
Library Agencies (ASLA), is sponsoring 
"Libraries to the People: the Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future of LSCA,” 2-6 on Tues- 
day, July 20. Keynoter is Rep. John 
Brademas (D-Ind.), who chairs the Sub- 
committee on Select Education and is a 
long-time friend of libraries. For those 
who can't attend, the program will be 
videotaped and available for loan from 
ASLA at ALA Headquarters. 


Happy 25 to AASL. An AASL 25th 
anniversary celebration may start you 
singing on Sunday, July 18, at 2 p.m. 
AASL will combine echoes from its past 
with a Weston Woods-produced film on 
outstanding picture books based on tra- 
ditional and patriotic American songs, 
such as Yankee Doodle (Parents), The 
Star-Spangled Banner (Doubleday), and 
The Foolish Frog (Macmillan). Folk- 
singer Pete Seeger is one of the film’s 
stars. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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Are you paying too much 
for your British and European 
books and periodicals? 





We excel in obtaining specialised European publications, and 
save you dollars by not making an overall service charge. 

Based in the heart of the European publishing world, with over 
25 years experience in acquisitions, our service is custom-made to 
meet the individual needs of any type of library — college, university, 
public or special. 

We already place many thousands of periodical subscriptions and 
continuations/serials titles for an international list of clients. 

Contact Tony Miles at the address below for our brochure. 


Claude Gill 


200 GREAT PORTLAND STREET - LONDON W1N 6PB - ENGLAND 
TELEX 24579 TELEPHONE 01 636-4866 


YES, | WOULD LIKE MORE DETAILS 

OF YOUR SERVICE 

Name7 Title 355... 20 TACITI A ILS ee 
| INOUreS8 7 i e EIS Ee dert 


Return to 
Tony Miles, Claude Gill, 200 Great Portland St., London, England 
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PAGE ONE, continued from p. 306 


Preconference notes: federal and Armed Forces librarians sponsor wide-ranging institute 7/17 ($25); write ALA/ 
PLA, 50 E. Huron, Chi. 60611. ... Bibliographic Control of Afro-American Literature" 7/16-17 for 50 selected par- 
ticipants; write Herman Totten, U. Oregon School of Librarianship, Eugene 97403. ... "Library Survival Management" 
7/16 sponsored by American Management Assns., $25 registration; write Terry Hicks, AMA, 135 W. 50th, NY 10020. 
... Convoy of midwest bookmobiles trucks through Grant Park for inspection 7/21 before "Fair in the Park." ... 
"Staff Development Resources Forum and Fair runs all day 7/18; write Neal Kaske, U. Cal., Berkeley, Library. ... 
ALA/RTSD Catalog Code Revision Committee hears report on Generalized International Standard for Bibliographic 
Description (ISBD(G)) 7/18 at 8:30 p.m. ... ACRL Anthropology Section tours Field Museum 7/21; write Yvonne 
Damien, Cudahy Library, Loyola, 6525 N. Sheridan Rd., Chi. 60626. ... Problems of serials management aired 7/19 
at 2; write Nancy Williamson, Lib. Sci. Faculty, U. Toronto, 140 St. George St., Toronto M5S lAl. ... RASD's 
"On-Line Bibliographic Services" 7/18, 10-4, at McCormick Inn, features color film Access made at Stanford. ... 
All-morning SRRT "Multi-Ethnic Workshop" 7/22 calls for audience participation; write David Cohen, 68-71 Bell 
Blvd., Bayside, NY 11364. ... Good conference background, just published: The ASLA Report on Interlibrary Co- 
operation, the first comprehensive survey, complementing Donald Simpson's 1975 The State Library Agencies: A 
Survey Project Report. 279 p., $10 before July 1, $12.50 after. Order from Mary Power, ASLA, ALA, 50 E. Huron, 
Chi. 60611. 





LATE CLASSIFIED NOTICES (FOR JULY/AUG. ISSUE, CALL 312-944-6780 AFTER JULY 10) 


Late employment and education classifieds are accepted for this section as space permits; 10 lines maximum 

at $10/line (approx. 20 words/line), ALA members 10% off. Ads must be placed by phone (no collect calls), and 
are taken only after 10th of month preceding pub. date (e.g., Jan. 10 for Feb. issue); editors reserve right 

to cancel ads and billing in favor of late news. Salary range required. For other services, see "Classified." 





ARCHITECTURE LIBRARIAN. Head of Architecture Library, a branch of the main library.  ALA-accredited master's, 


$11,500 minimum, 12-mo. appointment. No applications accepted after July 31, 1976. Position open Sept. 1, 1976. 
Send resume to Norris K. Maxwell, Asst. Ln., Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, OK 74074. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIAN with ALA-MLS wanted for library of 33,000 vols. Administrative experience required. Salary 
range $10,000-$12,000. Contact Carson Robinson, Pres., Bd. of Dir., Public Library, Morris, IL 60450. 


PERIODICALS LIBRARIAN. Maintain periodicals, perform reference, assist in collection development, supervise 
bindery. MLS + science degree desirable. 3 yrs.' experience in periodicals, 1 yr. supervisory. Applications 
deadline July 10, 1976. Salary $10,605-$16,210, negotiable. Excellent fringes. Write James B. Jones, Dir., 
Case Western Reserve University Libraries, 11161 E. Blvd., Cleveland, OH 44106. An equal-opportunity employer. 


MANAGING EDITOR for the Journal of Academic Librarianship. Duties to include management of photocomposition 
service. Understanding of libraries, publishing, and/or advertising highly desirable. Qualifications:  Demon- 
strated knowledge of librarianship and publishing, editing experience, and ability to work with others. Rewards: 
An opportunity with real growth potential and the Colorado environment. Minimum salary $10,000, but open 
depending on qualifications. Will interview at ALA Conference in Chicago. Send complete resume and references 
to W.H. Webb, Assoc. Ed., Journal of Academic Librarianship, POB 3496, Boulder, CO 80303. 


CITY LIBRARIAN. $29,650-$35,888. Requires MLS + 6 yrs.' professional experience including 4 yrs.' supervisory 
and administrative. Will interview in Chicago July 16-23. Send resume to David Murphy, Pers. Off., San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, Civic Center, San Francisco, CA 94102. An equal-opportunity employer. 


HEAD OF CHILDREN'S SERVICES in Chicago suburban area. Master's from ALA-accredited school + at least 2 yrs.' 
appropriate experience. Must have strong background in children's materials and exceptional management skills. 
Salary range $11,858-$16,854 depending on experience. Send resume to Michael Madden, Schaumburg Township Public 
Library, 32 W. Library Lane, Schaumburg, IL 60172. 


HEAD, SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING LIBRARY. Minimum of bachelor's degree in science or engineering + ALA-accredited 
MLS; 5-6 yrs.' professional experience in reference and/or collection development in science or engineering sub- 
jects; administrative experience; fluency in French desirable. Min. salary $17,400. Applications deadline July 
15, 1976; send curriculum vitae to Margaret Kvetan, Staff Relations Officer, Library, Concordia University, 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montreal, P.Q. H3G 1M8. 


DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES. Leadership and administration of main library and 8 campus branch libraries. Over 1,800,- 
000 vols. Successful administrative experience in academic or research library. Knowledge of current trends in 
library operation and development. Demonstrated ability to deal effectively with staff, faculty, students, admin- 
istration. Master's from ALA-accredited school; further academic training desirable. Salary $30,000-$40,000 de- 
pending on qualifications. Applications deadline Aug. 1, 1976. Nominations, applications, resumes to Luverne 
Walton, Chrprsn., Dir. of Ls. Search Comm., 114 Jesse Hall, University of Missouri/Columbia, Columbia, MO 65201. 


THE OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES has an immediate opening for the position of director. Serves under state 
library board appointed by the governor and is responsible for statewide library programs, law and legislative 
reference services, archives and records management.  Administers federal funds under LSCA and supervises opera- 
tions of the state library. Interviews for librarians who are qualified and experienced will be conducted at the 
ALA Conference in Chicago July 18-23. Minimum salary $18,000. Job specifications for the position will be avail- 
able on application. Send resume to Flossie Winesberry, Oklahoma Department of Libraries, 200 N.E. 18th St., 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIAN WANTS POSITION. MLS. Expecting 2nd master's in computer science summer, '76. 6 yrs.' ex- 
perience in soc. sci. and sci. and tech. Seeks a challenging position anywhere. Write B-728-W. 


HELP WANTED. A researching colleague seeks input from librarians servicing independent study projects in all types 
of libraries. Send descriptive brochures and/or comments about your role as educator/learner's advisor to B-729. 
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Who takes books without charging = 
them out? Sweet young girls, middle-aged men, 
little old ladies... almost anyone...and you can't tell 
who without embarrassing searches and confrontations. 
Or you couldn't... until now. 

The KNOGO Book Detection System looks right 
through briefcases, handbags, other books, Coats, suits 
and what have you... and tells you whenever a person 
is leaving with a book not properly charged out or a 
non-circulating item. The heart of the System is a tiny piece 
of "target" material that can be easily and permanently 
Secreted in each book by your own staff. This target 
material can be "switched off" electronically in a fraction 
of a second upon legitimate charge out. However, any 
book containing a target not “switched off" will be 
immediately detected by electronic sensors at the exit 
points of the library. 

The alert signal given can bea simple light, a pleasant 
chime, or the locking of an exit turnstile...and there is no 
need for confrontation if you do not wish it. You can simply 
Say to the person, that through some error they have a 
book that has not been properly charged out, and if they 
Will give itto you, you will attend to it immediately. 

KNOGO is the modern, tactful and effective way to 
Stop the removal of books without proper charge out... 
to be sure that you have on your shelves what your card 
catalog file says you have... and to keep your precious 
(and sometimes irreplaceable) non-circulating items 
where they belong...in the library. 










Expensive? Not hardly. In most cases the reduction in 
book loss alone will pay for the KNOGO System. And 
remember. ..no uniformed guards ...no embarrassing 
searches...no uncomfortable confrontations. 

For full details, call or write: 


knogo 


corporation 









World Headquarters 

100 Tec Street 

Hicksville, New York 11801 
Phone: (516) 822-4200 
Telex: 125 527 


International Offices 

Europe 
Avenue de la Foret de Soignes 334 
1640 Rhode, St. Genese, Brussels, Belgium 
Phone: 358 5202 Telex: 61371 

Australia 
Wilfred N. Tolley 
25 Riverview Road, North Balwyn 3104 Victoria, Australia 
Phone: 85.2126 

Canada 
520 Lake Drive, Keswick, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: (416) 925-8976 
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Potdevins - 
asting package... 














Everything 
to meet 
your needs 


Your library has specific pasting needs 
and Potdevin provides you with materials to 
meet them. 

All of them. 

You have ooze-proof Potdevin Label 
Pasters and versatile Edge Coaters .. . the 
standard-setters for clean, professional paste 
application in the nation's libraries. You can 
take advantage of a 10 day free trial, except 
for transportation charges. 

Then you have your choice of ready 

to apply pastes for pockets, due date slips, 
SHED iw pordevi ie ^3 book plates, ID labels, Mylar dust jackets, 
oy o, — UNUS — ave. you name it. 
- You also have Potdevin Deadening 
Pads for maintaining a noise-free atmosphere. 


POTDEVIN 
ie T And Potdevin heavy duty plastic bags to 
cut down on paste reservoir cleaning. 
Pasting? 
Potdevin! 


Potdevin Machine Co. 


274 North Street 


à Teterboro, New Jersey 07608 
Deadening Pads 


Plastic Bag to 
Reduce Clean Up 
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CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 








Respondents to advertisers Offering faculty 
"rank" and "status" are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 


| advertisements submitted by institu- 


tions offering positions must include a salary 


range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered, 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classifications will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, Creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 


iy 


Deadline: Copy receipt and cancellation—86 
weeks preceding date of issue. 
Address: Send to John Wilkins, American Li- 
braries, Classified ay psing, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611, (312) 944-6 80. 


uec i n E MESE 
JOBLINES 


SS a eR Dee HU e 


If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
EET OF COLUMBÍA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232, 
MARYLAND Library ‘Association: (301) 685- 


NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 


RHODE ISLAND Library Association Bulletin: 
monthly jobline. For Copies, send self- 
















addressed, stamped envelopes to Nancy B. 
Roger Williams 
9. 


D'Amico, Technical Services, 
College Library, Bristol, RI 0280 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, 

California Chapter: (213) 795-2145, 













Classified 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
Now Available 


Call Special 
Attention to Your 
Educational Programs 
or Major Positions 


Display advertisements: All ads in boxes. 
$25 per column inch. 20% off for ALA 
members. (No free lines in display ads.) 
Camera-ready ads accepted, or American 
Libraries will provide type and boxes. 
Minimum type size for body of ad—6 
pt. (type size of standard classified ads; 
approximately 25 words per column inch 
in display ads). Space taken up by head- 
ing varies according to type size de- 
sired. Minimum type size for headings 
set by American Libraries—10 pt. (as in 
"POSITIONS," below, approximately 20 
Characters per column line). Type size 
available in body: 6 pt. thru 12 pt. In 
heading: 10 pt. thru 24 pt. Ads are now 
being accepted; stipulate one or two col- 
umns width, approximate type sizes, 
and/or write for guidesheet. 


Note: Classified display rates are avail- 
able only for educational programs and 
job positions, and apply only to the Clas- 
sified Department. Regular advertising 
rates apply to all other display copy 
(rate card available from Advertising 
Dept., American Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611). 


uma LOREMS BR ne eee CUP 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Se ede Lor Mi 


Anm tup ra mener ee PA GB UT 


EMPLOYERS: 
THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
WELCOMES NOTICES OF YOUR POSITION VACANCIES 


Please address: 


Ethel Bloesch, School of Library Science 


The University of lowa, 3087 Main Library 
lowa City, lowa 52242 


Telephone: 319-353-3644 
TWX: 910-525-1391 


Our new catalog will be available in August. We welcome your request. 


This ad paid by alumni funds. 


JUNE 1976 





Southern 
VIRGINIA State College Data Bank: (804) 526- 


Sr is 












































BOOTH 1611 


Meet 
Lucille Recht Penner 
AUTHOR, 

T be Colonial Cookbook 


and try some colonial 



















Sweetmeats and dainties 


HASTINGS 
HOUSE 


ly, 
Rem, C 
AS 


Stop by and receive your 
free, famous 
SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGAGEMENT CALENDARS 














ThE PLAGE MANER 


* slides * films * cassettes 

* tapes e artwork e records 
The new LUXOR media storage catalog. Page after page 
of the best ways possible to keep your media in the 
proper place. Filled with all the latest LUXOR modular 
units, mobile equipment stands and complete storage 
and retrieval systems. Send for your FREE 48-page copy 
today. 


LXO 


LUXOR CORPORATION 
104 Lakeview Ave., Waukegan, Ill. 60085 (312) 244-4800 
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COMPUTER APPLICATIONS LIBRARIAN 
Experienced in 4 languages. MLS, Arizona 
1975. Position involving CAI, AV, and 
networking preferred. For resume write: 

C. Koepplin 
4524 E. Malvern 
Tucson, AZ 85711 





TRU UC i te E us MOTEL ATI UN ZEN 


MLS WITH 5 YRS.’ EXPERIENCE in reference 
and public lib. administration to receive MA 
in history 5/76. Also experience in journalism 
and public relations. Speaks Spanish, reads 
French. Seeks administrative or reference po- 
sition. Will relocate. Available 7/16. R. Troma- 
ter, 315 Vernon, Ruston, LA 71270. 


MUI Ar EE ae 
















Only the MLS; ALA-accredited school; Beta Phi Mu. De- 

sire position in academic or special library. 

INDEX TO pre-professional wok in reserve and circula: 

ion in college library. Professional librarian: 

U.S. GOVERNMENT high school, elementary, Voc-Tec, Special Ed., 
PERIODICALS nursing school. Write B-726-W. 


wig A A uu a 





EXPERIENCE (8 years: academic-public-ar- 
chives); reference (documents / social sci- 
ences); acquisitions; collections development; 
head librarian; AV; teacher (library science); 
researcher. Available for professional chal- 
lenges with intellectually alive associates. 
MSLS (accredited); 31 other graduate semes- 
ter hours. Chicago interviews. Write B-724-W. 


aCovers entire periodical 
subject range from 
general through every 
specialty. 

DBases subject assignment 
on thesaurus exclusively 
developed for this field. 
oProvides ONE-STOP 
access to every major 
U.S. government 
periodical. 

oOffers nearly 100 
important titles never 
fully indexed elsewhere. 


Unlocks formerly 
inaccessible back files 











‘ST OL XIAN? 


ee 


‘ST OL XIAN 


MLS; 2 yrs.’ experience; busy branch, Respon- 
sible for all aspects of children’s programming 
and book selection; supervisory duties also. 
Have taught children’s literature on master’s 
level. Seek position in children’s librarianship, 
Washington, D.C. or metro area. Available 
Aug. '76. Write B-727-W. 


ENDE e UE NC EET UM E DRAN CET 


SABBATICAL WANTED. 3 mos.' working part- 
time in a library or state library agency, and 
part-time teaching in library school. Valuable 
for organizations which appreciate insights 
from outside and which can creatively utilize 
my skills of staff development, program ad- 
ministration, adult education, and librarian- 
ship. Jan. thru Mar. 1977. Contact B. Conroy, 
Box 502, Tabernash, CO 80478. (303) 726-5260. 
Interviews at ALA in July possible. 








S Mana 
SMrnmaa 
























a ‘ 

of increasingly Se eT a, oe 
RECENT MLS seeking beginning level position. 

acknowledged BA in anthropology; Read and write French. 

tieni illing to relocate. Resume from L. Gau ier 

significance. 9755 1st St. NE, St. Petersburg, FL 33702. ‘ 


Tis Se Eu IL TERT 


BA SOCIOLOGY, MLS '76 (Pratt). Seeks entry- 
level position in newspaper, magazine, pub- 
lishing, public library. Knowledge of Spanish. 
Seeks position in northern New Jersey, NYC. 
Resume on request. E. Griesbach, 512 Kend- 
rick St., Paramus, NJ 07652. (201) 652-4202, 


NE Noa Pu E ee 


MLS, Dec. 1975, Wayne State Univ., BS in Ed. 
Desires entry-level position in public, special, 
government, or academic library. Am willing 
to relocate. Resume from S. Grossett, 622 E. 
Elza, Hazel Park, MI 48030. 


MET E is See 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ia ul eee 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


GArranges for the only 

complete microfiche 

service specializing in 

the field. 

Now available: 

Annual subscription— 
3 quarters, plus annual 
- cumulation. Order now 

approval basis— 





on—Annuals 
0-$175 


PE 


PUR Us TEEN Such NM NO EL aD TIT: 


CALIFORNIA. Head of Cataloging Department. 
Administers a department which catalogs 


1 Booth 309 - 30,000 titles per year with a staff of 12 profes- 

ALA sionals and 27 paraprofessionals. The depart- 

: House - ment is a centralized operation serving a 
^ nnual "16 main library and 10 branches. The position 


INFORDATA INTERNATIONAL INCORPORATED 
Suite 4602, 175 E. Delaware Place 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 312-266-0260 


rocessing and service. The candidate must 
ave an MLS from an ALA-accredited school 
and at least 6 yrs.' experience in cataloging 


academic or research library. Candidates 
should have demonstrated organizational and 
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leadership ability in a catalog department 
with 2 yrs.' successful administrative exper- 
ience. Familiarity with library automation and 
experience with an automated cataloging 
system is preferred. Minimum salary $16,000, 
but negotiable depending on qualifications 
and experience. Submit resumes by August 
15, 1976, to Renee Evans, University of South- 
ern California Los Angeles, Librarian's Office, 
University Library, Los Angeles, CA 90007. 





KENTUCKY. Assistant Curator, Photographic 
Archives—instructor rank. University Library. 
Beginning July 1, 1976. To work with a collec- 
tion of 600,000 photographs, photographic 
equipment, photography-related manuscripts, 
letters, and other documents. Responsibilities 
will include assisting in setting up cataloging 
procedures for the collection. Required are 
an ALA-accredited MLS and a background 
(BA preferred) in photography or fine arts. 
Desirable are experience in cataloging still 
photographs or other visual materials; knowl- 
edge of computerized cataloging methods; 
and experience with museum or archives col- 
lections. The ability to work well with people 
is essential. Benefits include 22 working days' 
vacation per year, full faculty rank, TIAA- 
CREF, liberal fringe benefits, salary $9,000— 
$10,000, Apply to Robert Lee Caruthers, Uni- 
versity of Louisville Library, Belknap Campus, 
Louisville, KY 40208. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


eer 


MISSISSIPPI. Media specialist. Media center. 
Duties include part-time instruction in AV, 
Operation of AV Utilization Lab, supervision 
of student workers, and operation of campus 
service equipment distribution and material 
Preparation. Instructor rank. Master’s degree 
with competency in graphics, photography, 
portable video, and a diplomatic character: 
Salary $11,000—$12,000 for 12 months. Stand- 
ard fringe benefits. Open May 1976. Send re- 
sume to Rush G. Miller, Dir., W. B. Roberts 
Library, Delta State University, Cleveland, MS 
38732. An equal-opportunity employer. 


————M———áÀÀ 


NORTH CAROLINA. Systems, Planning, and 
Technical Services Librarian. To review, up- 
date, and ihtegrate library routines and pro- 
cedures, including manual and automated 
processes. Plan work of cataloging and clasi 
Sification (LC); monitor effectiveness of OCLC 
network operations; serve as consultant to 
department heads and assist library days 






at all levels of administration. Minimum qua 
ifications include master's degree in library 
Science from ALA-accredited school + addi- 
tional study. 5 yrs.' experience at management 
or supervisory level in large academic or spe- 
cial brary. Faculty rank and fringe benefits. 
Available July 1, 1976. Send resumes and per- 
sonal references to Mrs. Tommie M. Young, 
Dir., Library Services, A & T State University, 
Greensboro, NC 27411. 


———— M——————— 


TEXAS. MULTIPLE POSITIONS. University of 
11,000 students has openings for Humanities 
Librarian (head of Humanities), Acquisitions 
Librarian (head of Acquisitions), and Assistant 
Serials Librarians. Available September 1. 
Minimum salary for department head posi- 
tions is $11,000 for 9 mos, with 6-wk. summer 
contract additional; for assistant, $10,000 be- 
ginning + summer contract. At least 2 yrs.’ 
related experience required for department 
head positions, subject background required 
for humanities position with second master's 
desirable. Applicants for all positions must 
have MLS from an ALA-accredited School. 
Send resume to Alvin C. Cage, Dir. of Ls., 
Stephen F. Austin State University; Box 3055, 
SFA Station, Nacogdoches, TX 75961. 


RARIOR XU 3 BUNT HE E NN 
WASHINGTON, A private, independent liberal 
arts college located in southeastern Washing- 
ton is seeking a full-time cataloger. Respon- 
sible for all cataloging, supervise 1 clerk- 
typist, plus student assistants. Master's de- 
gree from an ALA-accredited school, com- 
petency in at least 1 modern foreign language, 
experience desired but not necessary. Mini- 
mum salary $8,500, 1 mo. vacation, TIAA-CREF, 
college health plan. Professional staff of 5. 
Reclassification from Dewey to LC almost 
completed. Position open July 1, 1976, but will 
consider a later date up to September 1, 1976. 
Send credentials and a letter of application 
to Arley D. Jonish, Ln., Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, WA 99362. An equal-opportunity, affirm- 
ative-action employer. 


eo 


ILLINOIS. TWO POSITIONS. Reference Depart- 
ment. 1) Business reference librarian. Re- 
sponsible for collection development and 


JUNE 1976 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND RELATIVE INDEX 


Centennial 


Dear 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Comaromi, John P. The Eighteen Editions of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification. 1976. 
ISBN 0-910608-17-2 


Dewey, Melvil. Classification and Subject Index for 
Arranging the Books and Pamphlets of a Library 
(1876.) Facsimile 1975. ISBN 0-910608-16-4 . .$ 5.00 


1876 


1976 


CURRENT EDITIONS 


Edition 18. 1971. 3 volumes. 2692 pages $45.00 
v.1, Introduction, Tables. ISBN 0-910608-10-5 $15.00 
v.2, Schedules. ISBN 0-910608-1 1-3 
v.3, Index. ISBN 0-910608-12-1 


Updated throughout. Completely revised schedules for 
law and mathematics. Five new auxiliary tables. Greatly 
expanded index. Rewritten introductory matter. 


Abridged Dewey Decimal Classification Edition 10. 1971. 
529 pgs. ISBN 0-910608-13-X postpaid in USA $12.00 


An abridgment of Edition 18. Designed for small general 
libraries, especially elementary and secondary school 
and small public libraries. 


Clasificación Decimal de Dewey para Pequeñas Bibliotecas 
Püblicas y Escolares. 1967. 136 pages. 
ISBN 0-910608-08-3 


Classification Décimale de Dewey et Index. Version 
francaise intégrale. 1974 
v.1, Introduction et Tables générales. 
ISBN 0-910608-14-8 
v.2, Tables auxiliaires et Index. 
ISBN 0-910608-15-6 


ALA Conference — Booth 3009 


FOREST PRESS 


85 Watervliet Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 12206 
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OE Oe ae IN TTT y VUE RIDERE 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS |S 
LINKING TWO WORLDS! 


The world's 


Incredible! 
largest producer of 
books--the USSR--was 
virtually unknown to the 
US reading public. 


Imported Publications 
set out to fill that gap 
and reader response has 
been overwhelming. 


Not just aimed at the 
specialist, Imported 
Publications stocks 
Soviet books in English 
on every subject from 
Science fiction to 
political economy, from 
elementary particle 
physics to Khokhloma 
folk art. Books for 
every taste, books for 
every age. 


Write for our catalog-- 
order direct or through 
your local wholesaler. 


Your clients will thank 
you. 


Please visit us at booth 
2103 in the East Hall of 
the Conrad Hilton. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


* 320 West Ohio Street » Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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library liaison with business department to 
aid in developing business program. Minimum 
of 3 yrs.’ professional reference experience in 
academic library required. Salary $15,000. 2) 
General reference librarian. Flexibility, knowl- 
edge of academic reference tools, interest 
in archival development, and library user pro- 
grams important. Salary $13,000. Both posi- 
tions require MLS degree from ALA-accredited 
school; master’s degree in subject area de- 
sirable. 12-mo. contract, faculty status, 23 
days’ vacation, liberal sick leave, and other 
fringe benefits. Send resume by July 15, 1976, 
to Melvin R. George, Univ. Ln., Northeastern 
Illinois University Library, 5500 N. St. Louis, 
Chicago, IL 60625. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. Women and minor- 
ities are encouraged to apply. 


ne 


OKLAHOMA. Head of serials department in 
academic library of over 1 million vols., and 
over 10,000 serial subscriptions. Full respon- 
sibility for ordering claiming, preparation of 
statistics and fiscal records. Serve as assis- 
tant acquisitions librarian. Supervise 2 non- 
professionals. Require master’s degree from 
ALA-accredited school. 3 yrs.’ professional ex- 
perience in serials department of medium- 
sized library desirable. Open August 15, 1976. 
No applications accepted after July 31, 1976. 
Interviews at ALA Chicago, July 18—22, 1976. 
Salary $8,460—$10,500, depending on exper- 
ience. 12-mo. academic appointment. Send 
resume and 3 references to Norris K. Maxwell, 
Asst. Ln., Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, OK 74074. An equal-opportunity, affirm- 
ative-action employer. 


i 


KENTUCKY. Assistant to the director of librar- 
ies/instructor. Opening July 1, 1976, for a 
librarian to act as administrative assistant to 
the director of a medium-sized university 
library. Responsibilities include personnel 
affairs, library exhibits, publicity, library 
building maintenance, statistics and records 
maintenance, and general administrative 
duties. Position open to recent graduates with 
an MLS degree from an ALA-accredited 
school. Course work in management or per- 
sonnel relations helpful. Ability to work well 
with people essential. Full faculty status, 22 
working days' vacation per yr., TIAA-CREF, 
liberal fringe benefits. Salary $9,000— $10,000, 
depending on qualifications. Apply to John T. 
Demos, Dir. of Univ. Ls., University of Louis- 
ville Library, Belknap Campus, Louisville, KY 
40208. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 


rr M — ——— 


NEW YORK. Science and Technology Depart- 
ment. Responsible for public service and col- 
lection development. Supervises clerk and 
student aides. MLS from ALA -accredited 
school. Academic background in engineering, 
computer science or chemistry essential. Ex- 
perience desirable. Faculty rank. Minimum 
salary $10,000, depending on qualifiations and 
experience. TIAA-CREF. Generous fringe ben- 
efits. Position available September 1, 1976. 
Deadline for applications June 21, 1976. Send 
resume to Louis D. Sass, Ln., Pratt Institute 
Library, Brooklyn, NY 11205. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


oS 


FLORIDA. Curator. Belknap Collection, a spe- 
cial collection of performing arts periodicals, 
reference works, and ephemera numbering 
over 600,000 items. The individual appointed 
must have formal training and/or a profes- 
sional background in the performing arts, 
hold a completed graduate degree in the field, 
and/or library science, and have experience 
in processing and cataloging nonbook ephem- 
eral and archival materials. Salary $9,300+, 
depending on experience. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Position now open; application deadline 
June 15, 1976. Send resume and references to 
Assistant Director for Special Resources, 217 
Library West, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, FL 32611. An equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 


L———————————————D 


ALABAMA. Head, Social Sciences Division. 
MLS, at least second master's in 1 of the so- 
cial sciences. Administrative ability, public 
service experience in academic librarianship. 
Faculty status, but not professorial title; eli- 
gible to be considered for tenure. State re- 
tirement plan is mandatory; TIAA, optional; 
sick leave benefits; annual vacation of 22 
working days. Salary $16,000—$19,000. Avail- 
able September 1, 1976. Application folders 
must be completed before July 1, 1976. In- 
quire to Robert Gibbs, Chrprsn., Social Sci- 
ences Librarian Search Committee, Ralph 






Three timely reports 
on library systems 
fromthe authority” 












Automated Circulation Control 
Systems: An Overview of Com- 
mercially Vended Systems 

An extensive discussion by Barbara 
Evans Markuson of the characteristics 
of five circulation control systems, 
including CLSI, Checkpoint/Plessey, 
and Check-A-Book. In the July & 
September 1975 issues of LTR. $35. 
























Microform Catalog Data 
Retrieval Systems 

A comparison of Information Design, 
Information Dynamics, and Library 
Processing Systems. In the May 1975 
issue of LTR. $20. 













Theft Detection Systems 
for Libraries 
A revealing and valuable 98-page 

survey of manufacturers and users. In 
the May 1974 issue of LTR. $20. 














Library Technology Reports (LTR) 
is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educational 
institutions. Its purpose is twofold: 

to enable librarians and educators to 
make economical purchase decisions 
and to alert manufacturers of library 
needs and standards of performance 
expected. 














To order any of the above individual 
issues or for additional information on 
the complete subscription service, 
write to: 










LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Brown Draughon Library, Auburn University, 
PAS, AL 36830. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


————————— 


OHIO. Subject specialist—social sciences. 
Bibliographic instruction, collection develop- 
ment, departmental liaison, and some refer- 
ence-bibliographic work. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited School, subject master's or Ph.D., 
and teaching skills required. Academic library 
experience preferred. Faculty status; 12-mo. 
contact. Minimum salary $15,000. Apply be- 
fore June 15 to Kathleen Voigt, Secty., Search 
Committee, Carlson Library, University of 
Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft, Toledo, OH 43606. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


——————————————— 


TEXAS. Assistant director for technical ser- 
vices. Graduate of ALA-accredited library 
School; at least 5 yrs.' progressively respon- 
sible administrative experience in a university 
or large public library; direct Supervisory ex- 
perience in cataloging, acquisitions, or ser- 
lals; experience in automated systems 
(preferably in uses of OCLC); demonstrated 
organizational abilities with strong leader- 
ship qualities. Responsible for coordination 
of acquisitions, serials, and cataloging de- 
partments consisting of 11 professionals and 
over 60 clericals; responsible for collection 
development; a | Abpea for acquisitions 
budget of $1.3 million; responsible for plan- 
ning overall growth and improvement in all 
areas of technical services operations, Faculty 
rank, retirement plans including TIAA-CREF; 
hospitalization, major medical, group insur- 
ance, etc.; 2 weeks’ paid vacation + usual 
holidays. $18,000 minimum. Position available 
April 1, 1976. Contact Irene B. Hoadley, Dir. of 
Ls., Sterling C. Evans Library, Texas A&M 
University, College Station, TX 77843. 


——————— MÀ ÁÁÉÉÁáu 


LOUISIANA. TWO POSITIONS. A fully accred- 
ited university offering degree programs 
through the doctorate, located in the beauti- 
ful hills of north central Louisiana, seeks 
qualified applicants for the following perma- 
nent faculty positions: 1) General reference li- 
brarian. Supervision over a collection which 
contains general reference, philosophy, and 
religion materials, and a special collection of 
children's literature. An MLS or equivalent de- 
gree is required; a second master's in a re- 
lated subject field is desired; academic ex- 
perience in general reference methods and 
materials and bibliographic research is pre- 
ferred. Although the salary is negotiable, cur- 
rent approval includes $12,000 for a 9-mo. 
contract period, and a fac ty rank of assis- 
tant professor. 2) Bibliographer. Assigned half- 
time in acquisitions and half-time in catalog- 
ing. An MLS or equivalent degree is required; 
a Second master's degree in a related subject 
field, and a reading knowledge of 1 or more 
modern foreign languages is desired; aca- 
demic experience in subject bibliography, 
cataloging, and acquisitions, and familiarity 
with and knowledge of the publishing indus- 
try is preferred. The currently approved 9-mo, 
salary is $11,458, and faculty rank is assistant 
professor. Applications will be accepted until 
July 1, 1976, and appointments will be effec- 
tive September 1, 1976. If you qualify, apply 
today to Sam Dyson, Dir. of Ls., Louisiana 
Tech University, Ruston, LA 71270. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative action employer. 


———————— 


CALIFORNIA. TWO POSITIONS, 1) Social sci- 
ences reference librarian; requires BA in bus- 
iness or economics + master's in 1 or other, 
or substantial progress towards same. 2) Hu- 
manities reference librarian; requires back- 
Bround in English and Spanish (Latin Ameri- 
can emphasis); languages and literature with 
master's or substantial progress towards it 
in 1 area and, ideally, bachelor's in the other. 





READ 
FIT x 


If reading is what your library is all 
about, you will want to subscribe to 
CRICKET, the magazine for children, 
CRICKET doesn't teach children to 
read ... it makes them want to read. 
CRICKET communicates with young 
readers by publishing entertaining 
and well-written stories, poems, and 
articles that can be enjoyed month 
after month. As a librarian, you will 
recognize many of CRICKET's con- 
tributors—Newbery and Caldecott 
winners, National Book Award 
authors, and other highly acclaimed 
juvenile writers and illustrators. 


Visit the CRICKET booth (#29) at 
the ALA convention. 
CRICKET è Walnut Lane è Boulder, CO. 80301 
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AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


1876-1976 
Promoting Excellence in Library Service 


THE GUARANTEED 
HARD BINDING 


FOR ALA-accredited MLS and minimum 3 yrs.’ rel- 
evant experience required. Personal qualifi- 

PAP ERBAC KS cations: self-motivated, service-oriented, peo- 
ple-sensitive. Duties: provides generalized 


Service at 1) social sciences or 2) humanities 
reference desk, and specialized Service in 
above subjects to students and faculty; se- 
lects materials within subject specialization. 
Appointment possible at 1975/76 range: as- 
sistant librarian $10,716—$15,084 or senior as- 
sistant librarian $12,600—$17,292: level and 
salary depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience; tenure on 5th yr.; reappointment; 
21 days’ vacation; 12 days’ sick leave per an- 
num; some evening “weekend assignments, 
Apply with resume y July 15, 1976, to Mor- 
ris Polan, Univ. Ln., California State Univer- 
sity/Los Angeles, 5151 State University Dr., 
Los Angeles, CA 90032. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action/Title 1X employer. 


——————————— 


P.O. BOX 340 
STEELVILLE, MO, 


65565 


COME SEE US AT 
BOOTH 2808 
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Twenty-three styles of Highsmith 
Shelf-Files provide organized low- 
cost storage of difficult-to-file mate- 
rials — magazines, newsletters, 
pamphlets, audio-visual software. 
Neat, attractive, easy-to-label and 
use; Shelf-Files store contents up- 
right rather than flat 
to double storage 
Space. Write today 
for FREE Library-AV 
| Catalog featuring 
over 7,500 money- 
saving items. 
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The Highsmith Co., Inc. 


P. O. 25-0304 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 
CIRCLE 213 ON READER CARD 


YOU WILL HAVE— 


“CONFIDENCE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


* EXPERIENCE 
TRAINED PERSONNEL 
FINANCIAL STABILITY 
AMPLE FACILITIES 
RESPONSIBLE 
MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 
SEE Subscribe to 
YOU P2 McGregor 
AT M Periodicals 
CONFERENCE ^ 


\ 
MCGREGO 
A 


Bulletin 


Vv 


4. apine gency 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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NEW YORK. Cataloger. Responsible for cata- 
loging and classification (DDC) of all materi- 
als. Some public service work. MLS from 
ALA-accredited school. Background in art 
and/or cataloging experience essential. Fac- 
ulty rank. Minimum salary $10,000, depending 
on qualifications and experience. TIAA-CREF. 
Generous fringe benefits. Position available 
September 1, 1976. Deadline for applications 
June 21, 1976. Send resume to Louis D. Sass, 
Ln., Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, NY 
11205. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 





OHIO. Producer/director for a state univer- 
sity's color CCTV operation in Ohio. Must 
have experience in instructional television 
and in film production as demonstrated by 
resume films. Responsibilities include devel- 
oping, producing, and directing instructional 
programs and teacher support materials. MA 
in telecommunications/film. 2 yrs.’ experi- 
ence in instructional television or profession- 


REDUCE BOOK LOSSES 


with Perey Turnstiles specially 
designed for Library use 












» at ENTRANCE-EXIT 
e at CHARGE OUT 
e at STACKS 





See Us At ALA 


Q L—^ 


Fr PEREY TURNSTILES 


101 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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European Book Center 
is a reliable source for all 


European Books 
e 


List Prices, Speed 


and Accuracy 
e 
Send orders or inquiries to: 


EUROPEAN BOOK CENTER 
P.0. Box 4 
1700 Fribourg 2, Switzerland 
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CUT UP OUR 
CATALOG! 


(And use it for posters) 


BOOTH 2219 — HILTON 


or write: 

Independence Press Ney 
Drawer HH 
Independence, & 

Mo. 64055 ^, Cg 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 
Hickory, North Carolina 


DIRECTOR OF LEARNING RESOURCES 


The college is seeking a person to direct its efforts in learning resources, 
Including all book and nonbook materials. The greatest area of responsibility 
will be the college library. The person should hold an advanced library science 
degree and be able to present educational and/or experiential credentials in the 
nonbook area. 


Salary Range $12,000—$15,000 


Lenoir Rhyne's Carl A. Rudisill Library presently houses approximately 
100,000 volumes in a beautiful arid functional building. Nonbook materials are 
erty being transferred to the library for acquisition, cataloging, and han- 

ling. 


This position will become available on September 1, 
1976; applications and nominations are now being ac- 
cepted, with an anticipated deadline of June 16, 1976, 
and should be forwarded to: 

James M. Unglaube, Dean 

Lenoir Rhyne College 

Hickory, NC 28601 


————————————————————————— 


al Broadcasting preferred. 12-mo. contract for 


faculty position. $9,500 minimum. Apply to VIRGINIA. Science bibliographer to develop 
John Kalmbach, Secty., Search Committee, an overall program of collection development 
|.R.C., University of Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft, in science and technology for the Science/ 
Toledo, OH 43606. An equal-opportunity em- Technology Information Center and 5 science 
ployer. departmental libraries at the University of 


Virginia. Instructor position with benefits of 
university library faculty. Salary $9,600+, de- 
ending on experience. MLS from ALA-accred- 
ited school; BA or other degree in science 
preferred; minimum of 2 yrs., academic li- 
brary experience in acquisitions (book selec- 
tion and budgeting) preferred. Contact Ken- 
don Stubbs, Actng. Assoc. Ln., Alderman Li- 
brary, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
VA 22901. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 





































VIRGINIA MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
Lexington, Virginia 


HEAD LIBRARIAN 


A four-year, state-supported mili- 
tary college. 94 full-time faculty, 
1,200 cadets; offers A.B. and B.S. 
degrees in ten arts, science and 
engineering curricula. Library built 
in 1939, major addition in 1972. Li- 
brary staff of 3 professionals, 11 
nonprofessionals, and student assis- 
tants. Total holdings in main library 
and 5 departmental . collections 
240,000 vols. Librarian teaches bib- 
liography courses. Advance degree 
in subject field preferred, in addi- 
tion to library degree. 5 yrs.’ ad- 
ministrative responsibility desired. 
Faculty status. Rank commensurate 
with degrees and experience. 


Starting salary $17,000 


Send application and letters of 
recommendation by July 1, 1976, to: 


Colonel Gene Wise 
Chrprsn., Search Committee 
Virginia Military Institute 


———————— 


NORTH CAROLINA. Head of media services. 
Responsibilities include Supervision and de- 
velopment of the library média services cen- 
ter and of its instructional materials produc- 
tion center; work with the faculty to imple- 
ment full academic use of multimedia materi- 
als, provision of instruction in use of the 
above resources as well as reference services 
for the same, and cooperation with the head 
of information services in providing a com- 
prehensive and dynamic multimedia public 
services library program at a progressive lib- 
eral arts college. Graduate degree from an 
ALA-accredited school required. At least 24 
credit hrs.' further graduate study in a related 
field such a$ instructional technology, and 
at least 3 yrs.’ full time experience with 
media services in an academic library pre- 
ferred, 11-mo. position starting January 1. 
Faculty status and excellent fringe benefits. 
Salary $11,000 minimum, depending on quali- 
fications and experience. Send resume to 
Evelina Tseng, Actng. Dir. of L. Service$, 
Catawba College Library, Salisbury, NC 28144. 
n equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


REED aa 


NORTH CAROLINA. Head of information ser- 
vices. Responsibilities include general refer- 
ence assistance, formal library use instruc- 
tion, supervision of circulation, interlibrary 
loan, print materials collection, government 
depository collection, and cooperation with 
the head of media services in providing a 
comprehensive and dynamic multimedia pub- 
lic services library program at a progressive 
liberal arts college. Graduate degree in aca- 
demic librarianship from an ALA-accredited 
school required. At least 24 credit hrs.' fur- 
ther graduate study, with previous teaching 


H and applicable library experience preferred. 
Lexington, VA 24450 Zara: pasion rer opel Fac 

3 status and excellent fringe benefts. Salary 

An tient zeiped $8,900 minimum, depending on qualifications 
affirmative-action employer. and experience. Send resume to Evelina 





Tseng, Actng. Dir. of L. Services, Catawba 
College Library, Salisbury, NC 28144. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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MARYLAND. Assistant to the director for ad- 
ministrative services in a large library sys- 
tem at a state university serving 34,000 stu- 
dents. Works under director of libraries to 
develop and coordinate library budget. Ad- 
vises on fiscal implications of library policies 
and programs; works with design and use of 
cost analysis measures throughout the library 
system; coordinates long-range planning ef- 
forts having fiscal bases; directs library ac- 
Counting functions. Handles other general 
services for the library system. Salary $16,- 
000+. Send resume to H. Joanne Harrar Dir. 
of Ls., University of Maryland, College Park, 
MD 20742. An equal-opportunity, affirmative. 
action employer. 


OO 


NEW YORK. Qualified business & economics 
bibliographer. A MLS required. Advanced aca- 
demic work in business and economics, or 
equivalent combination of education and ex- 
perience is necessary. Reasonable experience 
in reader services cataloging, or biblio- 
graphic searching is necessary. Knowledge 
of a foreign language is preferred. Sala 
$11,265 + depending on qualifications. Dead- 
line for applications July 1, 1976. Send resume 
to R. Max Willocks, Asst. Dir. of Ls., Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, NY 13210. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 


—————— À 


ILLINOIS. University librarian. Administra- 
tion and leadership of a large urban univer- 
sity library. Understanding of, and experience 
with, complex library operations, including 
automated Systems; demonstrated manageri- 
al effectiveness and academic leadership; 
2 graduate degrees, 1 of which should be from 
an ALA-accredited school. Available Septem- 
ber 1, 1976. Rank and salary of professor. 
Minimum salary $31,000. Deadline for appli- 
cations June 30, 1976. Send resume to Karl 
F. Otto, Jr., Chrprsn., Library Search Commit- 
tee, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, 
Box 4348, Chicago, IL 60680. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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ILLINOIS. Head cataloger. Supervision of a 
department of 10 plus several student assis- 
tants. Responsibility for both cataloging ac- 
tivities and the arrangement of several large 
uncataloged collections. Requires MLS plus 
several years’ experience in cataloging and 
supervision. Salary $15,000 + depending upon 
experience. Send resume and letter of ap- 
plication to Vincent McNamara, Dir. of Pers., 
Center for Research Libraries, 5721 S. Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. An equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 


—————— 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


————— MÀ — 


CALIFORNIA. Assistant professor, School of 
Librarianship, Behavioral science orientation, 





JUNE 1976 


to teach in areas involving people's interac- 
tions in and with library and information 
services (e.g. user studies, sociology of schol- 
arly communications, and service to special 
groups), to do research in such areas, and to 
act as link between this school and other “be- 
havioral" groups. Doctorate and demonstrated 
research and teaching ability expected. Sal- 
ary range $13,700—$18,000. For a more de- 
tailed job description write to R. C. Swank, 
Sch. of Lnshp., University of California/Berke- 
ley, Berkeley, CA 94720. An equal-opportunity 
employer. Women and minorities are urged 
to apply. 


ee 


MICHIGAN. Assistant or associate professor 
of library science. Emphasis in school library/ 
media programs. Teach courses in undergrad- 
uate and graduate program. Master’s degree 
from ALA-accredited program and post mas- 
ter's study required. Doctorate in library sci- 
ence or related area preferred. University 
teaching and school library/media experience 
required. Minimum salary for ranks: asst. 
prof., $11,900; assoc. prof., $13,900 (will be 
based upon candidate's education and ex- 
perience). Deadline for applications June 15, 
1976. Send resume to Robert H. Pearson, 
Chrpsn., Dept. of L. Sci., Central Michigan 
University, Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


n 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


———————————— 


MICHIGAN. Director for a County system serv- 
ing a population of 267,000; annual budget 
of $1 million; 15 branches; staff of 46. Appli- 
cants must possess MLS degree from ALA- 
accredited school, and 4 yrs.’ administrative 
experience. This position requires an individ- 
ual who has demonstrated effectiveness in 
communicating with staff and community, 
and possesses thorough knowledge of public 
library organization and management prac- 
tices. Salary in $20s, depending on experi- 
ence. Submit letter of application and resume 
by June 15 to William R. Angus, Pres., Genesee 
County Library Board, 2313 Brookside, Flint, 
MI 48503. An equal-opportunity employer. 


—————————————— 


OKLAHOMA. Director. Metropolitan ublic 
library system serving a population o 425,- 
000; annual budget of $2,300,000; 17 branches, 
2 regional libraries, 2 bookmobiles; staff cf 
200. Administrative position responsible for 
all library functions and carrying out policy 
under direction of a library board. Library 
has a tradition of innovative and experimen- 
tal approaches to service. Requires MLS de- 
gree from ALA-accredited school and 10 yrs.’ 
diversified and responsible professional li- 
brary exprience, including a minimum of 5 
yrs. as an administrator with demonstrated 
ability and experience in management, bud- 
Bet preparation, knowledge of automation, and 
library networks. Salary $25,000 minimum. 
Send details, resume, and brief narrative 
Stating reasons for your interest to Lloyd 
Elkins, Chrprsn., Tulsa City-County Library 


HALLWAG 
BARTHOLOMEW 
CARTA 

FAIREY 

MAIR 

GEORGE PHILIP 
PATRIA 

U.BD. Australia 
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Search Committee, 400 Civic Center, Tulsa, 
OK 74103. 
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OHIO. Library director. Serving over 700,000 
people in 49 communities of the greater 
Cleveland, Ohio area. Operating with an esti- 
mated budget of approximately $10,000,000, 
a book collection of 1,500,000, annual circu- 
lation exceeding 3,500,000, the library system 
includes 26 branches, a book depository, and 
an administration building with centralized 
technical processing and contract services 
to schools and other public libraries in north- 
ern Ohio. Applicants must have proven execu- 
tive ability based on extensive experience 
in public library administration, including 
the ability to communicate effectively, inter- 
pret community needs and interests, meet the 
public and maintain their confidence, and 
plan library services. Application should in- 
clude references and a detailed statement 
of philosophy of library services. Minimum 
salary $35,000, depending on qualifications. 
Send resume to Jane Landers, Chrprsn., 
Search Committee, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library System, 4510 Memphis Ave., Cleveland, 
OH 44144. An equal-opportunity employer. 


——— MM áÁÀáde 


MINNESOTA. Librarians for Hennepin County 
libraries, Edina, Minn. Offers challenging op- 
portunity for professional growth in large 
Suburban library System with circulation of 
4 million and annual budget of $6 million. 
Salary $13,156—$16,788 with excellent fringe 
benefits. Requires MLS from ALA-accredited 
School or BA with 42 quarter credits in library 
Science plus 2 yrs.' professional experience 
or BA with 15 quarter credits in library sci- 
ence plus 4 yrs.' professional experience. 
Applications ancapted through 7/30/76. Ap- 
plications received prior to June 15, 1976, will 
receive consideration for interviews at ALA 
Conference in Chicago the week of July 18. 
Send resumes to Carolyn Hollmer, Hennepin 
County Personnel, A-3 Govt. Ctr., Minneap- 
B MN 55487. An affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


———————Á—— ÓÁáüáüuü $— 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Regional Reference Librar- 
ian to improve reference service and develop 
interlibrary cooperation in multi-county area. 
Requires MLS, at least 2 yrs.' professional 
reference experience, and the ability to plan 
and direct, Starting salary $12,575—$13,864, 
depending upon experience. Available July 1. 
Apply to Mrs. M. G. Thompson, Dir., Florence 
oe Library, 319 S. Irby St., Florence, SC 
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KANSAS, Library consultant. We are looking 
for an innovative MLS with strong communi- 
cation skills who can plan and conduct in- 
service training and workshop programs for 
our 17 member libraries. The consultant's 
Position is nontraditional in the sense that it 
also carries the responsibility for our blind 
and physically handicapped program, as well 
as a small interlibrary cooperation project. 
Ability to relate to librarians in small com- 
munities essential. Salary $10,000, depending 
















AMERICAN MAP CO., INC. 


Exclusive Distributors for: 


SAHAB GEOGRAPHIC 
FIRESTONE 

SUN SUN 

NAN HUA 

NIPPON KOKUSEISHA 

La MAISON des EDITEURS 
VERDESI 
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TEAM WORK! 


A new team of regional representa- 
tives extends Faxon's personalized library 
magazine subscription service across 
the nation. 

MIDWEST III, Ind., la., Kan., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Oh., S.D., Wisc.: 
David R. Fritsch, P.O. Box 338, 
Saline, Mich. 48176, Tel: 313-995-0108 

NORTHEAST- Ct., Del., Me., Mass., 
N.H., N.J., N.Y., Pa., R.I., Vt.: 
Roy J. Reinalda, 15 Southwest Park, 
Westwood, Mass. 02090, 
Tel: 617-329-3350 
SOUTH — Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Ky.. La., 
Md., Miss., N.C., Okla., S.C., Tenn., 
Tex., Va., Wash. D.C., W. Va.: 
James L. Smith, P.O. Box 1000, 
Marietta, Ga. 30061, Tel: 404-97 1-1323 
WEST- Alas., Ariz., Calif., Colo., Haw., 
Id., Mont., Nev., N.Mex., Ore., Ut., 
Wash., Wyo.: John C. Van Dyke, 
1351 Rhoda Drive, La Jolla, Calif. 92037, 
Tel: 714-454-4946 s 

Contact the representative in your area 
to find out about Faxon's fast, personalized 
service and how it can apply to your library. 


Visit us at the ALA Conference 


Booth 4202 Palmer House 
#1710 Conrad Hilton 


F.W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 
Tel. 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass and Canada only) 










































LIBRARY FILMSTRIP CENTER 
3033 Aloma, Wichita, Kansas 67211 
(316) 682-5925 


1974 
GRAND AWARD 
WINNER 








e Survey of Modernized Metric 
e SI: Length and Area 
e SI: Mass and Volume 
e SI: Temperature 


PRODUCER OF FILMSTRIPS 
IN OTHER SUBJECT AREAS 


ART e HOME ECONOMICS e LANGUAGE ARTS 
e LIBRARY SCIENCE e SCIENCE e SOCIAL 
SCIENCE e WELDING. 


Free Catalog 
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on background and experience. Send com- 
plete resume to Lawrence Eaton, Dir., North- 
west Kansas Library System, Hoxie, KS 67740. 
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WISCONSIN. Director. Position available Jan. 
1, 1977. Small active community library 35 
miles from Milwaukee, 70 miles from Chicago. 
City population over 8,000; service area popu- 
lation 25,000. Staff presently includes chil- 
dren's librarian (MLS), 2 library assistants, 
2 part-time student aides. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school and significant supervisory 
or administrative experience required. Re- 
sponsible for planning, coordination, and su- 
pervision of all aspects of the library's opera- 
tion. 20 working days' vacation, Wisconsin 
Retirement Plan, hospitalization, life insur- 
ance. Salary $12,000 + depending on qualifi- 
cations. Send resume and references by Sep- 
tember 1, 1976, to Ellen McCanna, Chrpsn., 
Search Committee, c/o Burlington Public Li- 
brary, 301 N. Pine St., Burlington, WI 53105. 
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OHIO. Unusual opportunity for live-wire li- 
brary director who wants to grow along with 
a pace-setting suburban community. We are 
leaders in school innovation, open space and 
recreation programs. Now we want our library 
to move ahead the same way. We are looking 
for an exceptional person with a proven rec- 
ord of accomplishment, solid experience as 
library director, or equivalent. Main library 
58,000 vols., branch 15,000, soon to build new 
branch building. Attractive historical com- 
munity, most desirable in metro area. Popu- 
lation 30,000, will double in 20 yrs. Unique 
opportunity for person with great ideas and 
energy to put them to work. Salary $15,000 +. 
Write for complete, interesting story. Resume 
to President, Bd. of Trustees, Washington 
Township Public Library, 5220 Little Woods 
Lane, Dayton, OH 45429. 


LL ————————— 


Pla yground 
Sculpture & Homes 


by Sam Gendusa 


“An outstanding western book.’’—Booklist. 
Great for high school or college instructors 
getting their students into environmental 
sculpture. . . Best of all, people can learn to 
teach neighborhood children how to build 
backyard or playground sculpture. ''—Amer- 
ican Libraries. “A delightful book...Chil- 
dren will enjoy seeing how other youngsters 
have created their own playground forms... 
the freedom from stereotyped construction is 
refreshing. Perhaps in the gloom of our 
current economic crunch, Gendusa’s book 
will provide some needed creative inspiration 
and direction."—Arts & Activities. “All it 
takes is a little money, a lot of initiative, and 
Gendusa's book.’’—Planning (ASPO) Maga- 
zine. Over 170 Illustrations, 152 pp., $7.95 
postpaid. (Look for us at the ALA Conference 
in Chicago) MASTER*PRESS 

PO box 432, Dayton, Oregon 97114 


UTAH. Director. Serving community of 165, 
000 population in beautiful Salt Lake Valley 
with exceptional cultural and recreational ad- 
vantages. Library has new computerized cir- 
culation system, FTE staff of 100, $1,200,000 
budget, and exceptional outreach program. 
Applicants must possess MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited school, successful professional li- 
brary and supervisory experience, ability to 
plan and coordinate work of others, and be 
willing to participate effectively in cultural 
and civic activities. Beginning salary range 
$18,000—$20,000. Interviews possible at ALA 
Conference. Applications and supporting doc- 
uments should be submitted to Mrs. Keith 
Montague, Chrprsn., Search Committee, Salt 
Lake City Public Library, 209 E. Fifth South, 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111. 


————————— 


WISCONSIN. Branch librarian for newly re- 
modeled, 300,000 circulation, shopping center 
facility, Seeking creative, community-minded 
administrator with minimum 5 yrs.’ appropri- 
ate experience. Salary range $14,815—$17,805 
-- liberal longevity and fringe benefits. Paid 
health insurance and retirement. Interviews 
of finalists during ALA week. Write immedi- 
ately to Bernard Schwab, Dir., Madison Public 
Library, 201 W. Mifflin St., Madison, WI 53703. 
An affirmative-action employer. 
















































(paperbacks in permanent covers) 


* Over 2,500 titles in stock 
* For grades K-14 
* Outlast paperbacks 6 to | 


* |/2 - 1/3 the cost of publisher's 
tradebound editions 


* Guaranteed satisfaction 
FOR FREE CATALOG, WRITE: 


AMERICAN CLOKEY SERVICES 


Dept. A-6 
507 Jackson Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66603 


DIVISION OF 
THE AMERICAN COMPANIES, INC. 





GEORGIA. Director. Progressive 3 county re- 
gional library, headquarters in Vidalia, with 
4 branches and 1 bookmobile, serving popu- 
lation of 42,000. State salary scale; minimum 
$11,000. MLS from ALA-accredited school + 
experience: Position available September 1, 
1976. Send resume to Ohoopee Regional Li- 
brary, 606 Jackson St., Vidalia, GA 30474. 





STATE LIBRARY 





COLORADO. Deputy state librarian. Supervises 
operations of the state library and libraries 
in penal, charitable, and medical institutions 
operated by the state. Is responsible for direct 
library services to state agencies, for state- 
wide film services, and services to the blind 
and physically handicapped. Master's degree 
in an appropriate area with at least 1 yr.'s 
preparation in an accredited library school. 
5 yrs.' increasingly responsible library work. 
Salary range $24,000—$28,000, subject to a cost 
of living increase July '76. Application must 
be submitted by June 18, 1976, to Floyd L. 
Taylor, Colorado State Library, Colorado Dept. 
of Educ., 514 State Office Bldg. Denver, CO 
80203. 1-303-892-2291. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 
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The Booklist sandwiches 









mm LAE S. 


more between its 





covers. 





The steadily increasing amount and variety of nonprint material sometimes seems indigestible. 







The Booklist can make it more palatable. 


More than 1,200 nonprint items per year are now covered: 

e Filmstrips and 16mm films 

e Audiocassettes, records and slide sets 

e Videocassettes, multimedia kits, traveling educational exhibits 

e. Special cross-media lists including transparencies, 8mm loops, charts, games and other media 









The Booklist, in addition to its own full-time staff, uses the services of scores of media consultants to 
bring its readers descriptive critical annotations with age-level suggestions, comparisons with 
similar items, and bibliographic data for identifying and buying. 








The Booklist, of course, continues to cover books. 
Its full-time reviewing staff, assisted by carefully selected librarians and subject specialists, 
evaluates more than 18,000 books per year and recommends more than 3,800: 
* Books for children, young adults and adults 
e Fiction, nonfiction, paperbacks 









Bibliographies of U.S. government publications and of books in languages other than English are 
other popular and useful features, 


Also, there is the vitally important reference and subscription books reviews section prepared by 
the ALA Reference and Subscription Books Review Committee. 


Print or nonprint, all items are reviewed with the reliability that has gained The Booklist 
its fine reputation and its wide readership in nearly 36,000 public and school libraries and 
media centers and in more than 2,600 college and university libraries. 


So, if you find it bewildering to choose among the thousands of books and nonprint materials on 
the market, join the ranks of those who let The Booklist come to their aid. Subscribe now. 


Let The Booklist be your Hero. 


23 issues for just $20 


American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 















FOR SALE 


rrr 


ALL BLOND WOOD. 14-drawer, free-standing 
card catalog—$150. Dictionary stand w/ 6 at- 
las shelves—$75. U-shaped charging desk 
w/ 6-tray circulation drawer, 2 drawers, 2 
enclosed shelves, 4 open shelves, dimensions 
120x63” x39" — $500. Magazine display rack 
with metal inserts for 20 mags—$200. News- 
paper rack w/ 10 wooden rods—$75. Con- 
tact Rev. Stephen J. DeLuca, St. Mary High 
School, 471 North St., Greenwich, CT 06830. 
(203) 869-3523. 
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BOOK PROCESSING SERVICE, eastern Penn- 
sylvania since 1964. Relocation suitable any 
area. Owner retiring. Write B-722-FS. 
























ELLSWORTH 
MAGAZINE 
SERVICE 


— EE 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


nnn EERE 


OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supp ying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
Cg cag lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 


eee 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La- 
Grange, IL 60525. 


e —— 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


a 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 


E aaaaaaaasaeaeaeaeaeaaaaeaeaaeaeaealtl— 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
bd Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


i 


WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive “Want Lists" invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185. 


a 


NAUTICAL BOOKS, out-of-print and scarce. 
Our current catalog is now available free 
when requested on library letterhead, others 
please remit 50¢. Nautical Bookshelf, Box 
6465, San Antonio, TX 78209. 


————————————? 


VISIT OUR 


BICENTENNIAL DISPLAY 





PALMER HOUSE 
Booth 111 
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Black Research 
Information 
Coordinating 


Services, Inc. 


TOWARD A UNIFIED SYSTEM OF 
MINORITY RESOURCES THROUGH 
COOPERATION 


Research K. BOOKS, Allerthorpe, York, England, are 
is exhibiting at the ABAA Chicago Antiquarian 
Scholarship Book Fair. Varied catalogues issued regularly 


on a wide range of subjects—call at our stand 


Information and discuss requirements. 


i 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


ae 


SERVICES 


Bibliographic 
Consultant 





Research 
Coordination 

d " BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
Publication technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 


e ———— 


PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 


i 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELL- 
ERS, INC., 101 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10003. 
We Buy: Would like to hear of periodical back- 
files of scholarly significance, individual titles 
or entire collections, surplus to your present 
needs, We Sell: We carry one of the most 












Aid in Affirmative 
Employee-Employer 


An Indispensable 
Action Programs: 
listings. 

614 Howard Avenue 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
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A magazine of merit... 
American Libraries 


LIBRARIANS: 
















Send for a Free examination copy 
of Pet News, the educational pet 
journal. 


* Written by veterinarians, psy- 
chologists, trainers, groomers, 
scientists, curators, lawyers, 
ecologists, health officials and 
pet industry professionals. 
* Written in clear, 
read learning units. 


easy-to- 


Request on letterhead to receive free 
copy and subscription forms. Mail to: 


PET NEWS MAGAZINE 
Dept. L 
44 Court St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 
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AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
OF PHYSICS 


Meeting your need 
for physics literature 


AIP is the publisher or distrib- 
utor of 59 periodicals, 2 book 
series, microforms, back 
issues, indices, directories, 
reprints and more. 
















Do you have our latest 
catalogs? Use the reader 
service card or see us at the 
ALA Annual Conference 

in Chicago, 


BOOTH No. 8 


(PALMER HOUSE) 


American Institute of Physics 
335 East 45 Street 
New York, NY 10017 
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comprehensive inventories of periodicals in 
all fields and languages and are a major sup- 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX Imported Publications, Inc. 416 







































plier to academic libraries in all parts of the | American Bibliographical Center 339 Independence Press 418 
world. Call or write Mr. Becker. American Institute of Physics 422  lnfordata International, Inc. 414 
at Romi a e | American Library Association 300-301, 416,421 ^ Information Handling Services 398 
Us. GOVERNMENT. suibiications, Dutotprnt. American Map Co., Inc. 419 M Labor Office EN 
D 20646. Wanted: Monte canard: La Plata, | The Baker & Taylor Com anies 314  Josten's, Inc. 

MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. Bell & Howell y P 402 Kingsley Library Equipment 408 
i inat- Knogo Corporation 411 
ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, inc., BL | 5/@ck speed We cs Coordinat a» inei R 358 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. Ing Services, Inc. ^ Binding Sérvica. 320-321 
Wer Slo and Volusia ss | BOOK Mail Servic, Inc, 349 Library Binding Servic, Ine. aal 
and languages. No single issues wanted. CL a abu Books Inc. en pn BOT i ener 413 
: , Brodart, Inc. — 394 — McGregor Magazine Agency 417 
Send want lists. Magazine Genter Room AME | Buckstaff 407 Marc Applied Research Company — — 3rd Cover 
145 W. 29 St., New York, NY 10001. Checkpoint Systems, Inc. 307 Marquis Who's Who 336 
T — — — —— | chicorel Library Publishing Co. 373 Master Press 420 
BACK ISSUES—from our holdings—any title, | Cricket Magazine 417 William M. Mercer, Inc. 423 
Unlimited, Box ALSgions. Way's Magazines | Delwood Furniture Co., Inc. 331 3M Company 304-305 

Unlimited, Box AL-193, Seattle, WA 98111. Demco Educational Corp. 318 — Moore-Cottrell Subscription 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES a e of QUAM: Gorporatign 23 M capped i. C = 

HU : id periodi | EBSCO Subscription Services 401 usarts Publishing Corp. 
Ities. Fi books and di- : 
ogee aer out-of-print. Albert 9^ hen Econo-Clad Services 420 Perey Turnstiles 418 
big, Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. Ellsworth Magazine Service 422 Pet News Magazine 422 
B — | Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Potdevin Machine Co. 412 
SPECIAL SERVICES Corporation 313 Quality Books, Inc. ' 297 
European Book Center 418 Sony Corporation of America 312 
eee DRUSI Rea pr persa xcu] Re Faon Company, Inc. 420  Stechert Macmillan, Inc. 374 
MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official | Field Enterprises, Inc, 4th Cover Swets North America, Inc. 392 
publications, literature, history, economics, ^ Texwood Furniture 341 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, Forest Press 415 : z "ES 

Mexico 7, D.F. Gale Research Co. 2nd Cover United Nations Publications 337 
M ]} Gaylord Bros. 302 University of Chicago Press 308-309 
CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and | The Gerstenslager Company 406 Vacudyne Altair 377 
children's libraries put the now Seara eNO Claude Gill Subscriptions 409  Vinabind 417 
3. lip. mamual/is of headings DaraS | R.P.Gillotte & Co. Inc. 353 — Wallace-Homestead Book Company 404 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., Grolier Educational Corporation 322 West Publishing Company 347 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. Hastings House 413 The H. W. Wilson Company 298 
E The Highsmith Co., Inc. 417 Wilson Metal Products 365 
MARGTICHE: The Oas ata pensive and most | Victor Hotho & Co. 299 — Xerox Corporation 310 


search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


————————— 


PHRASE-INDEX and SUBJECT-INDEX are as- 
tonishing new reference tools. For samples 
and details write MARC Research, Box 40035, 
Washington, DC 20016. 


eee 
LIBRARY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
available. New concept provides a complete 
reporting system with emphasis on cost- 
control techniques. Installation includes per- 
sonnel training and sean cr service. Irving 
igi ag Cons., 8655 N. Olcott Ave., Niles, 
60648. 


—MM—MÓ——À 


EMBLEMS CUSTOM EMBROIDERED: for your 
club, library. Minimum 10. TLM22, 1929 E. 
52nd, Indianapolis, IN 46205 (317) 257-1424, 


ee S 


LC CARDS, English MARC and NONMARC, 
and all audiovisual, on 4 x 6” microfiche 
1968 to date, with 3-yr. cumulative LC car 
number indexes (title index from 1972). $900. 
Library Processing Systems, 404 Union Blvd., 
Allentown, PA (215) 432-8516. 


eee NY CMM ERIS a CUNEO NER LS 
TOURS 
e ru RE a RENE M 257 091), 5 AT V 


ENGLAND. A few vacancies exist for working 
holidays with leading HAN booksellers 
based in Yorkshire. Details from K. Books, 
Allerthorpe, York, England. 


oe AERAR Sis es Lair a E ux d 
WANTED TO BUY 


a a isa 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY book and 
pamphlet publications before 1951. A few titles 
include Ziegler Polar Expedition, Scenes from 
Every Land, Alaskan Glacier Studies, Australia 
and New Zealand, Round Earth on Flat Paper, 
etc. Detailed want list available—please price. 
Ron Pearson, 10620 Creekmere Dr., Dallas, TX 
75218, (214) 321-9717. 


————— 









Introducing a new ALA Membership Service . . . 


ALA CANCER EXPENSE 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


A supplemental hospital and medical 
plan designed to help pay medical costs 
for the treatment of cancer. 





Any ALA Personal Member, of any age, in any physical 
condition may apply on behalf of oneself or their family 
as long as none have ever had cancer. 


Individual Plan cost is $19.13 semi-annually 
Family Plan cost is $27.56 semi-annually 


SCHEDULE OF BENEFITS LIFETIME MAXIMUM 
Both IN & OUT of hospital $100,000.00 


For further information please mail in the reader response card in the 
front of the magazine, or call the ALA Cancer Expense Insurance 
Program Administrators, William M. Mercer, Inc., toll-free at (800) 
621-0366, or in Illinois, collect at (312) 648-6435. 
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new 13th edition of 
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AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN OF SCIENCE 
Physical and Biological Sciences 


e Allseven volumes of the brand-new 
18th edition of AMERICAN MEN 
AND WOMEN OF SCIENCE, 
The Physical and Biological 
Sciences will be published at once 
— in October! 


If you order now you get the special 
pre-publication price — a savings of 
$100.00! 


e And you get the massive 
Geographic and Discipline 
Index Volume absolutely free? 


AMWS is both the most prestigious and 

- most valuable biographical roadmap to 
the world of North American Science. 
It provides current, concise, in-depth 
biographies of some 110,000 U. S. and 
Canadian scientists now working and 
teaching in 1,000 areas of the physical 
and biological sciences. 


In the almost five years since the last 
edition appeared, the world of science 
has dramatically altered — new people, 
new projects, new areas of study, new 
emphases. And this new edition records 
all the changes, captures all the new 
scientists and projects, and provides the 


only comprehensive access to scientists 
active in universities, industries, 
foundations, government projects in 
every state of the union and Canadian 
province. 


It's indispensable for anyone who has 
to find out who's doing what in which 
scientific areas now . . . and what 
they've done in the past. It belongs in 
every institution where scientists must 
be contacted, evaluated, researched, 


an ——À € € ÀÀ— tns m t s ee a nt t ua OD, 


R.R. Bowker Order Dept. 
P.O. Box 1807 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


Outside Western Hemisphere: 

Bowker, Erasmus House, Epping, Essex, England. 
Yes! I want — sets of 
AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN 
OF SCIENCE, Physical and 
Biological Sciences, 13th edition 
at the special price of $250.00. 

ISBN 0-8352-0865-6. 





Name 





Address — 





(iy ec MAP = 








State/Zip 


Purchase Order s — 





All orders plus shipping and handling. 
Sales tax added where applicable. 


| 


written about. 


Each alphabetically-arranged entry 
provides: full name, discipline, 
education, professional experience, 
memberships, areas of research, 
specialization and address. 


The 7th volume lists the scientists by 
city and state or province, and country 
if working abroad — and by 79 major 
subject headings from Acoustics to 
Ecology to Spectroscopy to Vertebrate 
Zoology. These headings are further 

| divided into hundreds of sub-specialities. 

| Almost 30 per cent of the names are 

listed under more than one subject area. 


Use the coupon and take advantage of 
the special pre-publication price. 


Order the complete set now and you save 
$100.00. You'll get all seven volumes 
(the six biographical volumes and the 
index) for $250.00. After September 
30, the complete set will cost $300. 00t. 
or, when ordered individually, $50.00 
for each of the seven volumes. 


October, 1976. Edited by Jaques Cattell 


Press. 8 1/2" x 11". LC 6-7326. 
ISBN 0-8352-0865-6. 
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Announcing 
an astonishing new technique 


for access to books and media 


PHRASE-INDEX 


is more than a giant key-word list. It 
creates numerous approaches to significant 
word combinations. Meaningful words and 
phrases are extracted from all title entries 
and subject headings. Ten million title 
phrases carry discipline, imprint date, 
form, title-page title, and lookup co- 
ordinates for full cataloging. Subject 
phrases point to a separate SUBJECT- 
INDEX. 


PHRASE-INDEX and SUBJECT-INDEX 
are published on standard microfiche four 
times a year. Both quarterly-only and total 
cumulations are available in any com- 
bination. These hundred thousand pages 
on fiche lead from concept or technical 
term to in-depth access of monographs, 
serials, maps, and films. For details and 
samples, circle 183 on reader card, visit 
Palmer House Booth 213, or write: 


MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 
Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D.C. 20016 
A Division of The Library Corporation 





e T42 

‘It’s easy to use. 
Single alphabetical arrangement of topics gives students direct 
access to the information they seek. 


‘It’s easy to read. 


Vocabulary and sentence length are adjusted to the type of 
article and to the most likely user. 


a pS 

It’s easy to understand. 
Major articles are written at the school level at which 
they are likely to be used. 


‘It’s designed to encourage 
independent learning. 


Volume 22 contains a complete index and over 200 Reading & Study 
Guides...as valuable to teachers in lesson planning as to students for 
their own independent learning. 


e 

‘It’s easy to buy. 
World Book representatives are listed in the Yellow Pages 
throughout the country. 


23 MARIS?) 


World Book = 





Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
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no frills issue 
ala election results 
and midsummer update 





The nation's 
libraries serve 
community law 
book needs 


Does your library? 


Take a few moments to check your law book section. 
Compare it with the holding of the libraries listed on 
this page. They represent just a few of the many 
hundreds of libraries, from the smallest to the largest, 
which provide their patrons access to the laws that 


Here’s a suggestion: Write today for your FREE copy 
of "How Lay Libraries Serve Community Law Book 
Needs". You will find this booklet informative and 
useful. It provides you a measuring stick of your serv- 
ice in an important area. Write to: Library Counselor, 
West Publishing Company, 50 W. Kellogg Blvd., St. 
Paul, MN 55102 


SHIPPENSBURG STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. (see photo at right with Signe Kelker, 
reference librarian), serves over 5,000 students and 
faculty. The college is multi-purpose in nature and 
offers curricula in the arts and sciences, business ad- 
ministration and teacher education. The library fea- 
tures an excellent law book section which includes the 


United States Code Congressional and Administrative 
News, Corpus Juris Secundum, Supreme Court Re- 
porter, U.S. Supreme Court Digest, Federal Reporter, 
Federal Supplement and Words and Phrases. 


OAK PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY, Oak Park, Ill., serves a 
population of 62.000 and is noted for its special col- 
lections on the local authors Ernest Hemingway and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. The library can also be proud of 
its law book collection which includes the North East- 
ern Reporter, Illinois Decisions, Illinois Digest, Illinois 
Criminal Law and Procedure, United States Code An- 
notated, Corpus Juris Secundum, Internal Revenue 
Code and Federal Tax Regulations. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF ENID, Enid, Ok., serves a city 
population of 44,000 plus 11,000 more in rural Garfield 
County. These citizens have access to an impressive 


Court Rules and Procedure, United States Code Anno- 
tated, Supreme Court Reporter, Social Security Claims 
and Procedure and West's federal tax publications. 


WEST 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 





LIBRARIES ARE FOR THE PEOPLE, 
SO ARE THE LAWS Shippensburg State College Library 
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Outfox them with co 


There are several common 
breeds: the administrator who 
delays passing along the copy 
of american libraries that comes 
with the library's ALA member- 
Ship...the staff member who 
takes the route-slip copy along 
on vacation to the Costa del Sow 
...the ALA personal member 
who receives a copy at home 
and goes around with a smug, 
all-knowing expression. 


You can't blame them for hog- 
ging american libraries. It's so 
filled with useful information 
that reading it takes time. 


The solution is to oink for one 
or more additional subscriptions 
at $20 a year. (Libraries that 





american libraries 





JULY 





don't belong to the ALA can now 
keep up with the field by sub- 
scribing directly to american li- 
braries at the same price.) 


More than ever, american librar- 
ies keeps all library personnel 
in the mainstream of the library 
profession. It makes them more 
effective in their jobs. 


Consider “The Source"— a ma- 
jor section of the magazine that 
delivers more up-to-the-minute 
and useful library news in one 
place than you can find any- 
where else. It's filled with re- 
ports on official actions, suc- 
cessful programs, things to write 
for, how to get jobs, educational 
opportunities, media, technical 








u kd 
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: Subscriptions Dept., 50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611 [] 
[| 
i Please send _ subscription(s) for year(s) (11 issues per year, $20.00) - 
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american libraries 









pies for everyone 


breakthroughs and other valua- 
ble data too important and too 
timely to be withheld by delay in 
routing. 


And there's the new “Action 
Line" department that tackles 
readers' most urgent library 
questions — another example of 
the magazine's new emphasis 
on information and service to 
working librarians. 


Send in the coupon today and 
you'll soon be able to hog your 
own american libraries with a 
clear conscience. 

(*No offense intended to such 
library celebrities as Piglet, Wil- 
bur, Hen Wen or the Empress of 
Blandings.) 
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THE GREAT SPACE SAVERS. 


When you can display up to 96 periodicals in only four 
square feet of floor area, you've got a real space 

—and money saver. 

These Mar-Line® Rotating Displayers work for you in 
other ways, too. They can be moved readily for new floor 
arrangements. They save staff time with fast, easy 
cataloging and reshelving. And patrons 
appreciate their instant, convenient access. 
Choose modular floor units, chairside, 
countertop, or storage-base models. 
Clean, contemporary design, in durable, 
high-impact acrylic. Available in blue, 
white, red, black or translucent bronze. 
Write for our brochure. Come around to 
the modern periodical displayers. 
















GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT * SYRACUSE, NY 13201 * STOCKTON, CA 95208 
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1876-1976: Celebrating the 
Association's Centennial. 


Editor 
Assistant Editors 


Arthur Plotnik 


Barbara Jacobs 
Edith McCormick 
Mary Jane McKinven 
Elizabeth Pryse Mitchell 


Editorial Assistant John Wilkins 


Advertising—Advertising Promotion 
Manager, Alfreda A. Mendelsohn; Advertis- 
ing Traffic Coordinator, Leona Swiech. 
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446/ SCMAI Action Report: Library Board Censured 
449/ ALA Policy: Security of Employment in Libraries 
450/ ALA Policy: Equal Employment Opportunity 


451/ Affirmative Action: New Guidelines for Libraries 


These statements and guidelines, brou 
membership, provide an ALA design for protecting employment rights 


for Louis Round Wilson (p. 455). 
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—one that reflects recent government regulations and the spirit of 


ACONDA/ANACONDA human resources priorities. 


"AMEND 'EQUAL OPPORTUNITY'—Or Abolish It," by George Toth. 


LARGEST YEARLY CIRCULATION 


Since 1939. 


“LOUIS ROUND WILSON'S 100TH: F 


of Libraries," by Clifton Brock. 


THE SOURCE: ALA election resul 
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ts (p. 456); Frank Kurt Cylke reports 


on an LC program your library can join to better serve the blind and 


handicapped (p. 466); in his premier column on micrographics, Carl 
M. Spaulding explains the nature—and promise—of COM (p. 468); and 
the editor files an unusual "letter" 
Awards and American Booksellers 
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LIBRARIAN GRAPPLES WITH KILLER AS SEVEN ARE SLAIN IN LIBRARY. A custodian who went 
berserk and killed seven persons in the library at California State University, 


Fullerton, on July 12, also shot and wounded a 55-year-old librarian who tried to 
stop him. In grappling with alleged assailant Edward Allaway, 37, library staff 
member Donald Keran apparently dislodged the clip from Allaway's rifle, which may have 
saved several more persons from being shot as Allaway fled the library with the wea- 
pon. Badly wounded in the shoulder, Keran was recovering satisfactorily at St. Jude 
Hospital in Fullerton. Allaway, a husky ex-marine, was said to have been despondent 
over a recent divorce action. He entered the graphics area of the library building's 
media center (not part of the library), shooting as he went, then the media center, 
and the library's processing area, where Keran tried to seize him. Keran, of slighter 
build, served with the Marines in WWII. With the library some fifteen years, he 
chairs its Bibliographic Services Department. 


KILLINGS JUST A FREAK INCIDENT, SAYS LIBRARY DIRECTOR. The library staff and the 
whole campus remained grieved and shook up" in the aftermath of the library shoot- 


ings, but no one was blamming anyone, Library Director Ernest W. Toy, Jr., told Ameri- 
can Libraries.  Allaway, hired by the Plant Operations Department of the university, 
was not thought of by colleagues as being dangerous. The library was sealed for a 

day of investigations, but by July 14 was operating again with normal staff atten- 
dance. The shootings killed three media center staff, two custodial staff, a profes- 
sor emeritus, and a library assistant (Stephen Becker, 32), who also tried to stop 


the killer. Wounded, in addition to Keran, was the head custodian. 


FORD CONGRATULATES ALA. "The American Library Association has every right to be 
proud of its leadership role," President Ford proclaimed in a message to the thou- 
sands of librarians meeting in Chicago July 18-24 for ALA's Centennial Conference. 
Ford called the Centennial "a milestone of enormous significance for all of us." 


SPEAKING OF MILESTONES, the ALA conference outdid itself again in number of meetings 
scheduled; three days before the ribbon-cutting, the total was, appropriately enough, 
1776 sessions--or one meeting every two minutes if a conferee wanted it all. 


Pre-conference figures showed a higher total--33,560--than last 
year's August peak of 33,516. Some 500-1,000 conferees were expected to take advan- 
tage of the special conference rate for members and sign aboard while in Chicago. 
EdithKrentz, veteran registration assistant at ALA conferences, said that division 
and other unit rosters usually pick up, too, as those who joined ALA early, paying 
only basic membership dues, "come under the spell of conference events and realize 
they could be more active in divisions and round tables." Division losses, though 
somewhat ameliorated in recent weeks, are still a serious concern of ALA. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP UP. 


MAYORS BACK URBAN LIBRARIES COUNCIL. At its June 29 meeting in Milwaukee, the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors resolved to support ULC's program for a substantial increase 


in federal aid to urban libraries. The mayors urged Congress to amend LSCA to give 
special library acquisition and building funds to urban areas over 100,000. 


BLACK LC STAFFER TO HEAD LOAN DIVISION. Jack McDonald, Jr., formerly executive offi- 
cer in the Library of Congress Department of Research, has been named chief of the 


Loan Division, a key Library post paying $31,309. McDonald is presently the only 
black person to head any of LC's sixty-six divisions. 


PLANKS, BUT NO PLANKS. The ALA Washington Office provided the Democratic Platform 
Committee with enough background and phrasing on library needs to fill Madison Square 
Garden. But what emerged in the pre-convention draft, which was rubber-stamped in 
New York, was a puzzling little toothpick of a statement: "Libraries should receive 
continuous and guaranteed support, and the presently impounded funds for nationwide 
library planning and development should be released immediately." Nice, but only 
one problem: there are no funds impounded right now. ("PAGE ONE" Continued, P. 480.) 
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Let LUXOR help you _ 


get your things together - 


No matter what you need to store, file and retrieve, chances are LUXOR can handle ras 
it. Securely — in sturdy, welded steel cabinets with lockable doors and drawers. | 
Efficiently — with special drawer inserts, filing units and cross indexes for easy, 
time-saving location, retrieval and return. Colorfully, too — with door and drawer 
fronts finished in choice of Tangerine, Autumn Gold or Baja Blue to brighten your 


Storage areas. Let LUXOR help you get your things together. And keep them to- 
gether. Securely. Efficiently. Colorfully. 
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LUXOR Microform Filing System for storing and retrieval of 


Open Media Center for easy-access storage of films, 
microfiche and microfilm 


filmstrips, cassettes, records 








Media Library with lockable doors for filing film, 
disc records. albums, transparencies 


Mobile Video Tape Console for reel-to-reel recorders 
and Videocassette Console 


Send for FREE 48-page LUXOR catalog showing how to get your things together. 


LUXOR 


LUXOR CORPORATION 


Á 
104 LAKEVIEW AVENUE » WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 60085 * 1 
E (312) 244.1800 i 
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- Kellogg's Best to Libraries 


Lending Right to the Devil 


Citizens 
Good Morning, 
Good Morning, 


$4.25 Million, to You! 


OCLC and many libraries throughout 
the nation are starting out the morning 
a little healthier these days thanks to a 
series of projects totaling $4.25 million 
that the W. K. Kellogg Foundation is 
supporting to strengthen and expand li- 
brary capabilities through information 
networking programs. 

OCLC has received $339,319 from 
the Battle Creek-based foundation to 
link the OCLC on-line computer system 
to other on-line systems containing in- 
formation in such specialized fields as 
law, medicine, chemistry, and biology. 

Grants totaling $1.5 million have been 
offered to Michigan's 24 public library 
systems and 448 public and academic 
libraries for the development of a state- 
wide computer-based informational li- 
brary network. Announced in April, the 
grants offered so much so soon that a 
filing deadline had to be extended to 
enable libraries to figure out just what 
to do about the windfall. 

Detroit reported receipt of $16,000 to 
hook DPL to the state's systems and to 
OCLC, and to better link the Detroit 
Associated Libraries System. 

Some 25 colleges in Illinois have ac- 
cepted $8,000 grants—part of a total of 
316 being offered nationally to small pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges. 


Canadian Librarians Nix 
Public Lending Right 


Members of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation, gathered in Halifax June 10- 
16 for the CLA Annual Conference, 
voted to encourage government pay- 
ments to writers possibly based on li- 
brary circulation of their books, but only 
*in recognition of the cultural contribu- 
tion of Canadian writers and not... of 
any legal entitlement to recompense for 
the library use; ie, a public lending 
right." j 

The vote resolved a long debate 
which, last spring, had brought out the 
fear that a P.L.R. scheme might be re- 
garded by the government as assistance 
to libraries, thereby diminishing federal 
aid for other library projects. Librarians 


to the Rescue 


also feel that there is no factual evidence 
to support the P.L.R. principle—that 
authors lose income from public lending. 

It is expected that the CLA vote will 
effectively discourage government de- 
velopment of a P.L.R. system in Canada. 

Conference attendance was relatively 
light—about a thousand—but issues were 
substantial. One other was the eight- 
dollar fee that three large university li- 
braries are charging for each interlibrary 
loan. The smaller universities are con- 
cerned, and a resolution was passed that 
libraries hold off on ILL fees while a 
CLA proposal is developed for presenta- 
tion within a year. 


No More Waitin' on the 
Levy for Two Libraries 


Given the facts, the American people 
are beginning to fool the "experts" time 
and again by voting "yes" to local tax in- 
creases on behalf of better community 
library service. Two impressive new 
victories are those of Multnomah County 
Library in Oregon and the Public Li- 
brary of Columbus and Franklin County, 
Ohio. 

In Multnomah, a $2.2 million levy re- 
ceived 130,424 votes (70 percent), more 
than any other measure or candidate on 
the county ballot, including Ford, Car- 
ter, and Church. 

Veteran politicians in the Columbus- 
Franklin area gave a $2.1 million library 
levy less than a 40-percent chance of 
passing, according to County Librarian 
Donald Sager; but voters had different 
ideas. By almost 2 to 1 they gave the li- 
brary a landslide victory. 

As in similar victories enjoyed re- 
cently by the Cleveland and Atlanta 
Public Libraries, the key to success was 
well funded publicity. Multnomah raised 
$41,000 and Columbus-Franklin $20,- 
000 to get the library message to the 
people. The Oregon campaign was aided 
by a generous major advertising agency 
and former state governor Tom McCall, 
campaign committee chairperson. Li- 
brary Board President David Davies 
chaired the campaign's Finance Com- 
mittee. In Ohio, 20,000 new voters were 
registered by library legworkers. 

Both libraries had been in serious fi- 
nancial trouble. 


Detroit Main Library 
Now State-Based 


The Main Library of Detroit Public 
has been officially recognized as a state 
resource to the tune of $5.5 million from 
Michigan—the first appropriation under 
a new system in which state funding will 
replace city funding for Detroit Public 
Library’s basic budget. : 

All state residents may now use the 
Main Library, one of the major resources 
among the nation's public libraries. 

Although the $5.5 million compares 
unfavorably with $6.2 million from the 
city last year, a library spokesperson felt 
that state funding would, on the whole, 
be steadier. With other city and state 
appropriations for 1976/77, the DPL 
budget totals $10.3 million. Although 
operations are still austere, especially in 
the branches, the library's financial pic- 
ture is a little brighter than it has been 
in the past decade, during which staff 
positions have diminished from 729 to 
475. 































Explosive Issue Bombs 


An enormous ad in the Detroit 
Free Press (May 19) showed bombed- 
out LaGuardia airport where eleven 
people had been killed. The headline 
read: “Made possible by your state 
government and your local public li- 
brary.” The ad was for TV newsman 
Bob Vito's evening report on how he 
was able to borrow public library 
books telling how to make a bomb. 

Soon after the report an explosion 
rocked Vito's telephone—the con- 
trolled but angry voice of Detroit 
Public Librarian and ALA President 
Clara Jones, “educating him thor- 
oughly.” Calling the report “inflam- 
matory and missing the point” of li- 
brary policy, Ms. Jones was offered 
TV time in which to respond, She 
chose to wait and see how many 
viewers had been taken in and were 
ready to storm the library. 

“We waited,” she told AL, “and we 
never heard a peep.” 


(News continued on p. 434) 
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News Album: 
Summer '76 


Permanent Part-Timers Picket in Seattle. Following a break- 
down in contract talks for Seattle Public Library employees in 
early June, members of AFSCME Local 2083 organized a week 
of "informational picketing" outside the Central Library and 
City Hall. At issue were benefits and hours for permanent part- 
time librarians. Local President Elke Boettcher charges that 
the new contract threatens "job stability," creating in effect a 
"de facto layoff situation" for a group which is 96-percent 
women. Nearly a month later, a stalemate still existed; accord- 
ing to Library Director Ronald Dubberly, the library administra- 
tion is willing to return to the bargaining table at any time. 
Meanwhile, time is running out for preparation of SPL's 1977 
budget—and further footdragging by either side could result 
in inadequate funding levels for next year. 





Hughes's lawyers may not be amused, but plenty of patrons 
were by a "Write Your Own Howard Hughes Will" display at 
the Grandview Branch, Mid-Continent Public Library, Kansas 
City, Mo. At left, Branch Librarian Nancy Wise shows off one 
of the “get-rich-quick” books displayed with a windfall of 
Monopoly money. 


This moving tribute to ALA's Centennial (below) was recently 
spotted by ALA Member Robert Halcum of Portsmouth, Va., 
who's keeping the celebration all in the family; the car belongs 
to his brother, Brad. 
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GARY KIMSEY, KANSAS CITY STAR 


JOHN LEE, OSU NEWS BUREAU 
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Lining up before the kickoff of a seminar 
at Oklahoma State University, these stu- 
dent library media specialists surprised 
instructor Elizabeth McCorkle (right) with 
a coach’s jersey and whistle. The group, 
seniors in OSU’s College of Education, 


wanted “to show the new spirit of the li- — 3 L. SM Ww 
brary field." Dr. McCorkle is coordinator s LIBRA 


of library media education in the college's 
curriculum and instruction department. 
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A CARNIVAL OF NEW ALA 
Books, Directories, Pamphlets-and a New 


An Architectural Strategy for Change: 

Remodeling and Expanding for 

Contemporary Public Library Needs STRATES 
A 














RAYMOND M. HOLT, editor 


Presents the proceedings of the Preconference Institute of the Architec- 
ture for Public Libraries Committee of LAD's Building and Equipment 
Section. The proceedings are keynoted by Allie Beth Martin, who raises 
important questions about community needs as they relate to public 
library architecture. 

Four public libraries, three of which have gone through the process 
of remodeling and expansion and one which may have to be 
remodeled to provide better service, are discussed in one session. 
In another session, experts—librarians, architects, and engineers— 
focus on building design and some of the basic problems encoun- 
tered in remodeling and expanding public library buildings. In yet 
another, each of three remodeled and expanded library buildings 
is presented by its librarian and critiqued by another librarian. 


162p. Paper LC 76-7965 ISBN 0-8389-0210-3 $12.50 


Classical Music Recordings 
for Home and Library 


RICHARD SWEENEY HALSEY 


This handbook provides assistance to both individuals and 
organizations interested in musical recording and music 
appreciation. 

The main section is a discography that helps identify the 
best recorded performances of composers’ works: Especially 
valuable features are the accessibility ratings, which enable the 
unfamiliar listener to proceed step by step in increasing his 
comprehension of ''difficult composers,” and the ratings that show 
suitability by age of listener. From the 43,000 recorded composi- 
tions considered for the discography, 4,000 were selected. Ratings 
for titles and specific recorded versions were reached by painstak- 
ingly seeking and confirming consensus judgments of musicologists 

. and eminent reviewers. Radio stations, music critics, private collec- 
tors, editors of recording reviews, record company executives, and 
computer facilities contributed opinion and data. 

Other chapters in the book give guidance to organizations with 
record holdings in systematically selecting, ordering, programming and 
caring for them. 

Halsey's work is an essential reference guide for individual collectors, 
librarians, and all types of music educators and administrators who wish 
to contend successfully with the complex world of interpreted music on 
disc and tape recordings. 
350p. Cloth LC 75-40205 ISBN 0-8389-0188-3 $15.00 


An essential reference for collectors, librarians, 
parents and teachers, and radio and TV program directors 
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Planning Library Workshops 


Ruth Warncke 


- Discusses the structuring of the workshop 


. from the viewpoint of fulfilling goals. The 
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|... planner is shown how to word his objec- 
= tives so that they can be realized and how 
_ to block out the time allotted so as to 

.. permita variation in activities without loss 
. . of control. The audiovisual media that 

.. can support the workshop program are 
d reviewed from the viewpoint of relative 

— Strengths. Each form of presentation 

- . is evaluated for possible value to the pro- 
.. gram, and, finally, there is included an 

= objective method for appraising the 

_ overall success of the program. 


The discussion following the presenta- 
tion is the heart of the learning process. 


. Elements of discussion planning are cov- 
. ered: organizing the participants into 


effective groups through selection of 
leaders, providing background reading, 


. and managing the discussion. Aid is given 


in selecting facilities, arriving at costs, 
and preparing publications. This work 


. describes all aspects of its subject, 


paying equal attention to content and to 
organization of institutes and workshops, 


- but it never loses sight of the educational 
|» purpose. 

188p. Paper 
ISBN 0-8389-3178-2 $6.50 


LC 75-43835 


LL 


. Anglo-American Cataloging 


Rules, Revised Chapter 14 


. This revision standardizes medium desig- 


nators for sound recordings and intro- 
duces the naming of sound- -reproducing 


= Systems. It combines the changes 
- reported in Cataloging Service Bulletin 


115 with the original text of AACR's 
Chapter 14, facilitating use by catalogers 


. of the current rules for cataloging sound 
recordings. 


-— (Note: Revisions of Chapter 6 and 


TET 






— Chapter 12 are also available from 
_ ALA Publishing.) 


= 16p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-3184-7 $1.00 





Information for Everyday 
Survival: What You Need and 
Where to Get It 


Priscilla Gotsick of the Appalachian Adult 
Education Center 


An annotated list of free and inexpensive 
materials arranged under such basic 
categories as Aging, Children, Free Time, 
and Housing. Some sample subheadings 
are Abortion, Getting a Job, Personal 
Finance, and Remodeling a Home. The 
format of this bibliography was designed 
for an audience not in the habit of going 
to books for answers. Titles, descriptions, 
and sources of each item are arranged in 
a tabular format to facilitate identification. 
The titles were selected for readability, 
and the reliance on booklets keeps 
purchasing costs low. 


400p. Paper LC 76-13554 
ISBN 0-8389-0211-1 $10.00 
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Federal-State-Local Government 
Directory 


Braddock Publications/Distributed 
by ALA 


This handy desk-top directory lists 
names, titles, addresses, and phone num- 
bers of top White House officials, Cabinet 
members, senators and 
representatives, Con- 
gressional committees 
and new regulatory 
agencies, as well as 
state governors, mayors 
of cities over 500,000 
population, and officers 
and staffs of quasi- 
governmental organiza- 
tions. It also includes 
useful forms of address. 
This standard reference 
on federal, state, and 
local officialdom will 
find almost daily use 
—especially in public 
library reference and referral services. 
Quantity discounts on request. 

208p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-3180-4 (1976) 
$3.95 





| American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street Chicago, Illinois 60611 











ISBN 0-2011-X 








Pamphlets 


My Old Books: What Are They 
Worth? What Shall I Do with Them? 
Shirley Lebo 


Presents considerations that determine 
value of old books, lists reference books 
that furnish prices, and describes proce- 
dures for selling or donating these “attic 
treasures.” Available at quantity 
discounts shown below. 


6p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-5471-5 $.30 


Notable Books 1975 
Notable Books Council, Reference and 
Adult Services Division 


6p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-5436-7 $.10 


Notable Children’s Books 1975 
Book Evaluation Committee, Children’s 
Services Division 

6p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-5464-2 $.10 


Best Books for Young Adults 1975 
Committee of the Young Adult Services 
Division 

6p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-5465-0 $.10 


Caldecott Medal Books 1976 
Children’s Services Division 
6p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-5466-9 $.10 


Newbery Medal Books 1976 
Children’s Services Division 
6p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-5467-7 $.10 


Quantity discounts available on 
pamphlets: 
3-50 copies 10% discount 
51-250 copies 20% discount 
251 - 1000 copies 30% discount 
1001 - 5000 copies 40% discount 
5001 + copies 50% discount 


Public Relations—Tick/ Click 


A 30-Minute Multimedia Presentation by 
Sue Fontaine 


This tape cassette/slide presentation is 
an overview of a tour of 26 selected public 
libraries in five regions of the U.S. 
Through case studies and personal com- 
mentary, it examines the entire range of 
PR problems and opportunities. A 
thought-provoking and idea-stimulating 
program that will be presented again 

and again. 


1 cassette, 160 color slides, script 
$95.00 






































Launched to Fight 
for Federal Library Dollar 


A “National Citizens’ Emergency 
Committee to Save Our Public Li- 
| þbraries” has been formed to “plead for 
more federal aid to public libraries.” De- 
signed to join citizen firepower to that 
of the library profession in Washington, 
the committee has recruited such influ- 
entials as Terence Cardinal Cooke, Mar- 
. garet Truman Daniel, Ralph Ellison, 
-Isaac Asimov, George Meany, and Leon- 

ard Woodcock as hon. chairpersons. 

The organization’s “sophisticated ac- 
ES tion program” will zero in on “elected 
- .. opinion makers and decision makers," 
according to prominent attorney and 
longtime library supporter Whitney 
North Seymour, a member of the com- 
mittee. Seymour informed AL that com- 
mittee representatives have already vis- 
ited some fifty offices on Capitol Hill. To 
insure a united front with librarians on 
funding issues, the committee is staying 
in close touch with the ALA Washington 
Office. 

The group is also in the process of re- 
cruiting key people in the states to or- 
ganize "local constituencies." Interested 
individuals are invited to contact Sey- 
mour, c/o the Committee, 1666 K St., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20006. 


Washington: Both Houses 
Act on Library Programs 

In a flurry of appropriations activity in 
Jate June, both houses of Congress ap- 
proved funds for FY 1977 for public and 
school library programs. College library 
programs were not included because of 
lack of authorizing legislation. On June 
24, the House passed by voice vote HR 
14232, making FY 1977 appropriations 
for Labor and HEW. The Senate com- 
pleted action on its version of HR 14323 
on June 30 by a vote of 75-17. A con- 
ference committee will now have to iron 
out the differences between the two. 

The amounts provided for library pro- 
grams are shown in the table below. The 
school library program is advance fund- 
ed and sums appropriated in FY 1977 

- will support activities during the 1977- 
- 78 school year. 


Tiile |: Library Services 
Title Ill: Interlibrary Cooperation 





Librarians Protected in _ 


In the News — RS MORIS 
National Citizens’ Coalition — 


Library Services & Construction Act ....... 


Elementary & Secondary Education Act .... 















Committee's Copyright Draft 


The House Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, continuing its 
markup of the copyright revision bill 
(S. 22), adopted on June 18 three 
amendments of interest to librarians. 
The first is a further amendment to sec- 
tion 504 (c) (2), which now provides that 
a court shall remit statutory damages 
where an infringer had reasonable 
grounds for believing his/her use of a 
copyrighted work was a fair use under 
section 107, if the infringer was an in- 
structor, librarian or archivist who re- 
produced the work in copies or phono- 
records, or a public broadcaster who 
infringed by performing or transmitting 
a published nondramatic literary work. 

Section 602 (a)(3), which allows 
the importation of up to five copies of 
a U.S. copyrighted work acquired abroad 
by a library for its lending or archival 
purposes, was amended to prohibit such 
importation if the copies or phonorecords 
were part of a systematic reproduction 
or distribution activity in violation of the 
provisions of section 108( g) (2). 

The manufacturing clause (section 
601) prohibiting most importation of 
English-language nondramatic literary 
material was amended to liberalize the 
provision immediately and to provide 
for phasing it out entirely after four 
years (January 1981). The subcommit- 
tee consensus was that the manufactur- 
ing clause was out-of-date, protectionist, 
and not appropriate in copyright legisla- 
tion. 

The subcommittee had hoped to com- 
plete work on the bill before the July 
4 recess, but time ran out and the wrap- 
up work was shelved until the week of 
July 19. In the meantime, subcommittee 
staff were working on the report to 
accompany the bill. 


CONTU Action 

The National Commission on New 
Technological Uses of Copyrighted 
Works (CONTU), in its effort to pro- 
vide the subcommittee with guidelines 
on library photocopying, solicited input 
from library associations, publishers, and 
authors, and agreed on June 10 to pre- 
liminary guidelines. 














T UT s 
The 

copying will not substitute for necessary 
journal subscriptions. The library as- 
sociations (ALA, ARL, SLA, AALL, 


and Medical and Music LAs) have gen- 


erally agreed that the guidelines repre- 


sent a reasonable compromise between 
the viewpoints of librarians and copy- 
right proprietors. If agreed to by all 
parties, the CONTU guidelines will be 
submitted to the House and State 
Judiciary Committees for possible inclu- 
sion in the conference report on the bill. 

All aspects of section 108, to which 
the guidelines refer, will be subject to 
review at five-year intervals under an 
amendment adopted earlier by the sub- 
committee. 


ESEA IV-B Consolidation 
Shows Flexibility, but 
Possible Imbalance 


Results are now in from a survey de- 
signed to find out how local and state 
school jurisdictions are spending federal 
funds under the new Libraries and 
Learning Resources Program (ESEA 
IV-B). Shirley McKee, who conducted 
the three-month survey for the National 
Audio-Visual Association (NAVA) and 
the National Association of State Educa- 
tional Media Professionals (NASEMP), 
reports “a general positive acceptance” 
of the program among the education 
agencies (the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and coordinators in D.C. and all of the 
states except Alaska and Vermont) re- 
sponding to the survey questionnaire, 
but some dark clouds for library funding. 

“Everyone seems especially pleased 
with the program’s flexibility,” she notes, 
“which allowed each local education 
agency to determine how they will allo- 
cate their money among media, mate- 
rials and equipment, and guidance.” 

As for problems, McKee cites a “dou- 
ble administrative burden," the result of 
changing over from the old-style "cate- 
gorical' programs, and a tendency to 
emphasize “innovation and support" 
projects rather than funds spent directly 
on "libraries and learning resources”— 
this, too, a throwback to old programs. 

Another big problem in this transi- 
tional year—and one that may get worse 
in "77—is the “maintenance-of-effort” re- 
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PROGRESS TO DATE ON FEDERAL LIBRARY APPROPRIATIONS 






FY 1976 FY 1977 House Senate 
Appropriation Budget Action Action 
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quirement; each state must Spend as 
much for libraries and learning resources 
from nonfederal sources as it did in the 
previous year. With local education 
money growing tighter, the surve 

shows, half the states have had trouble 
this year, and many are worried about 


the future. 







Coming Soon: American 
Libraries’ $1,000 Prize 
Article Series 


A grant of $12,500 has been re- 
ceived by the ALA Publishing Com- 
mittee for an American Libraries 
prize competition to stimulate arti- 
cles of outstanding value to librari- 
anship. The money is from the Field 
Enterprises Educational Corpora- 
tion as part of the 1976 J. Morris 
Jones and Bailey K. Howard-World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals 
Awards, and will provide at least 
eight prizes of $1,000 each for suc- 
cessful library writers. Winning 
articles will be published in Ameri- 
can Libraries approximately every 
three months over a two-year period 
beginning early in 1977. A board of 
independent judges is being se- 
lected by the editor; further an- 
nouncements and complete details 
will appear in the fall issues. 

A second share of the annual 
Jones-Howard-World Book award 
went to the Joint Committee of the 
ALA Assn. of College and Research 
Libraries and the ALA-affiliated 
Assn. of Research Libraries. The 
committee received $7,300 to sup- 
port and expedite its development 
of a statement on university library 
standards. 



































Ohio Library Million Freed 


Score one for libraries in the battle 
for federal dollars. The Ohio State Li- 
brary Board has managed to keep $1 
million in LSCA funds which the Ohio 
Office of Budget and Management had 
wanted to deflect for other state uses 
(most recent proposal: transfer the 
money to the state's debt-ridden Medi- 
caid program). Last summer, the Li- 
brary Board requested an HEW audit 
after OBM refused to allow Library 
Board expenditure of the funds, which 
are now free to be used for the planned 
library projects—large-scale statewide 
retrospective conversion of adult non- 
fiction catalog data to machine readable 
form in the OCLC data base; the Ohio- 
areawide coordinated book sharing pro- 


and Government Resources program. 








SLA Elects Echelman 
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Shirley Echelman, assistant vice-pres- 
ident and chief librarian, Chemical 
Bank, New York, has been elected 1977/ 
78 president of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation. Ms. Echelman, whose library 
degree is from Rutgers, has made her 
mark in the association as an outspoken 
and independent voice for social con- 
sciousness in special librarianship, as 
well as for the high professional stand- 
ards she has exemplified in a successful 
library career that began in 1960. 

Mark H. Baer, libraries manager of 
Hewlett-Packard, Palo Alto, Calif., took 
office as 1976/77 president at SLA's 
67th Annual Conference in Denver, June 
6-10. 


New ALA Post Filled 


Mary Jo Lynch has been named as- 
sociate executive secretary of the newly 
created joint secretariat for the Public 
Library Association, American Library 
Trustee Association, and Adult Services 
Division. 

A Ph.D. candidate at Rutgers GSLS, 
Ms. Lynch holds an MLS from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and has some fifteen 
years of teaching and field experience 
in librarianship. 

Andrew Hansen heads the joint sec- 
retariat. 












“Jimmy Carter has 
contrived a new 
literary form... . 
It is a skillful, 
simply-written blend 
of personal history, 
social description and 
political philosophy 
that makes fascinating 
reading.” 

William V. Shannon 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


© 1976 The New York Times Co. 


Filling in the Gap: 
Short-Title Bibliography 
for 18th Century 


A comprehensive list of every book 
and pamphlet printed in the English- 
speaking world between 1701 and 1800 
may become a reality as the result of a 
week-long meeting of British and Amer- 
ican librarians, bibliographers, scholars, 
and computer specialists held at the 
British Library in mid-June. Sponsored . | 
by the British Library and the American — ^ 
Society for Eighteenth-Century Studies 
and supported by the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the conference 
was chaired by Sir Frank Francis, former 
director and principal librarian of the 
British Museum, and Douglas W. Bry- 


ant, director of the Harvard University } C 


Library. 

Calling the undertaking "vast in every 
way," Bryant said “the idea of such a 
bibliography has been a gleam in the 
eyes of scholars and librarians for 
decades, and there appears now, thanks 
to computer technology, to be the possi- 
bility that such a catalog can be contem- 
plated." An organizing committee has 
been formed to begin the project, which 
would fill in a missing link in retrospec- 
tive English-language bibliography. 
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WHY NOT THE BEST ? 
by Jimmy Carter E a 95 


a must-reading book in this campaign year 


EBHOADMAN 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37234 







In The News 
Library ! & R, Volunteer Clearinghouse 
Meet Flood Emergency in North Dakota 


The citizens of Minot, North Dakota, know that librari- 
ans do more than check books in and out. 

When Minot was threatened by spring flooding of the 
Mouse River in late March, the town librarys Area In- 
formation and Referral Center and Voluntary Action Cen- 
ter acted as a housing locator-clearinghouse and recruited 
volunteers for flood-related projects from sandbagging to 
driving food vans. Evacuation of 12,000 people was or- 
dered on April 19; the library's Area I & R and VAC helped 
340 families find temporary housing and provided phone 
information on the whereabouts of over 2,100 families. 
HUD assistance came to Minot on April 18, but the li- 
brary’s services were still in demand through the end of 
April. After some 800 MPL staff and volunteer hours, the 
crisis was over. The dikes had held, and people began 
moving back home. 








Economic Systemi 
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(check one) 


Most Americans (about 80%) 
believe that our economic system 
—with its individual freedom—is 
the best in the world, yet some 
changes are needed. To help 
give you a clearer 
picture of our system on 
which to base decisions, 
a special booklet has 
been prepared. For a 
free copy, write: 
“Booklets” P.O. Box 1887, 
New York, N.Y. 10001. 
The American 
Economic System. 


€ m 


A public service of The Advertising 
Council & U.S. Department of Commerce 
presented by this Magazine. 
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Catalogers say 
"Absolutely beautiful!" 
"Heartily recommend." 
"Super!" 

"Really magnificent.” 
"So inexpensive!” 
“Most impressive.” 
“Excellent!” 

"Almost unbelievable! " 


about MARCFICHE from 


MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 
Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D.C. 20016 
A Division of The Library Corporation 


CIRCLE 179 ON READER CARD 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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Can You Afford Todays 
(Sy Cost of Maintaining 


D. 


= a Card Catalog? 










At less expense, you can have a 
microfilm catalog that offers far more 
convenience to your patrons! 
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An inexpensive replacement for the conven- 
- tional card catalog is a computer produced 
microfilm catalog. It's easy to arrange the 
change-over from your present system. Write 
or phone the pioneer in library automation... 
Science Press. Return this coupon today. 
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‘Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Eileen Zilius 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


. August 


1-3: International Assn. of School 
Librarianship Annual Conf., Colony 7 
= Motel, Annapolis Junc., Maryland. J. 

Lowrie, IASL, Western Mich. U./SL, 
- Kalamazoo 49008. 


1-7: Executive Development Program for 
=~ Library Administrators, Miami U./ Schl. 
|. of Bus. Admin., Oxford, Ohio. $295 covers 
— . tuition, room, board, course matls. For 
|... admins. and dirs. of all types of Is. 
—. C. Watson, MU/SBA, Oxford, OH 45056 
p (513-529-4129). 

E. 24: Children’s Literature Workshop, Four 
..... Seasons Motor Inn, Colorado Springs. 

^ Spons, U. Colo./ Div. Cont. Ed. 2 hr. 

- —. ered.; $125. Spkrs.: Judith Viost, Ezra Jack 
.  . Keats & Brinton Turkle. UC/DCE, 

— Gragmor Rd., Colo. Springs 80907 
(303-598-3737). 


2-5: Native American Materials in Libraries, 
U. Okla./SLS, Norman. 2 hr. cred.; $50. 
Select. and use of Indian matls. UO, 
Off-campus Classes, 1700 Asp, Norman 
73069 (405-325-5101). 


E 2-6: The Library-College, $50 (see June 
/.—. 14—25 in June issue, p. 817). 


6-7: Developing Patterns in Interlibrary 

Communication, U. Calif. Extension, Santa 
E Cruz. On-camp. accom. avail. UCE, Santa 
En Cruz 95064 (408-429-2522 ). 


7-10: Conference in Children’s Literature, 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Spons., Society of Children’s Book Writers. 
Spkrs. Robert Radnitz, Charlotte Zolotow, 
Beverly Cleary, Ann Beneduce, S. 
Alexander. SCBW, Box 296, Los Angeles 
90066 (218-347-2849). 


7-11: Seventh International Conf. on the 
History of Cartography, Washington, D.C. 
. Spons., Natl. Archives, LC, Folger 

A Shakespeare L., and Smithsonian Inst. 

- Will consider papers based on orig. res. 
in any aspect of cartographic hist. Prog. 
BS Com., SICOHOC, c/o LC, Geog. & Map 

— Div, 845 S. Pickett St., Alexandria, VA 
92304. 


8-14: XXXth Cong., and Festival of the 
International Scientific Film Assn. & SCI/ 
COM 776, Univ. City Science Center, 3624 
Market St., Philadelphia. Spons., Amer. 
-. Science Film Assn. Tech. sessions; fest. of 
pop. sci. motion pics.; screenings cf 

- outstanding motion pics. & videotapes 
produced in last 2 yrs.; tours. ASFA, 3624 
—. Market St., Philadelphia 19104 

|. (915-887-2955). 

- 9-13: Studies in Librarianship: Practical 

—— Law Librarianship for the Non-Academic 
~ Law Librarian, U. Denver/GSL, Denver. 
|... 9 quarter hrs. cred.; $140. Law ls; 
collections, research, acquis., collection 
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eval. J. Foyle, UD/GSL, Denver 80210 
(303-753-2557 ). 


9-30: Archives in the Ancient World, 
Intnatl. Arch. Affairs Comm. of Society of 
Amer. Arch. Study tour to Athens, Cairo, 
Amman, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Tel-Aviv, 
Istanbul, Rome. V. Ballengee, 103 6th St. 
N.E., Washington, DC 20002. 


16-20: University Film Assn. Annual Conf., 
Scheman Cont. Ed. Bldg., Iowa State 
Center, Iowa State U., Ames. Screenings, 
tech. sessions, tours of film & TV 
production facils., demos., and papers. 
Guests incl. film composer Elmer Bernstein, 
documentarian Fredrick Weisman, special 
effects person Linwood Dunn, & critic 
Pauline Kael. S. Knudsen, Media Resources 
Ctr., Iowa State U., Ames 50011. 


16-21: Creative Problem Solving for Media 
Specialists—In Times of F inancial 
Adversity, U. Michigan/SLS, Ann Arbor. 
2 hr. cred., $122; noncred., $40. Preference 
given to media specialists employed in 
schools. Follow-up weekend Oct. 22-23. 
H. D. Lloyd, SLS/UM, Ann Arbor 48109. 


16-27: Institute on Federal Library 
Resources, Catholic U./DLS, Washington, 
D.C. 8 hr. cred.; $230. Open to qual. 
practicing Ins. and grad. l. students. 
Resources, special serv. of major fed. 1s. 
CU/DLS, Washington 20064 
(202-635-5085). 


17-19: International Reading Assn’s. Sixth 
World Congress on Reading, Singapore, 
Malaysia. Regis. matl. avail. from IRA, 800 
Barksdale Rd., Newark, DE 19711; IRA 
Europ. Off., 54 rue de Varenne, 75007, 
Paris, France; or IRA Lat. Amer. Of, 
Avenue de Mayo 749, Piso 7 Of. 73, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

17-20: “Hands On" Television Workshop. 
(Advanced Communication and 
Techniques Seminars), Bell and Howell, 
Detroit, Mich. $450 tuit. inc. training 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
June 17—23, 1977 
June 25—July 1, 1978 


Detroit 
Chicago 


ALA Midwinter 
Washington 
Chicago 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5, 1977 
Jan. 22-28, 1978 


Executive Board 
Fall Meeting Oct. 25-29, 1976 


National Library Week 
April 17-23, 1977 


Children’s Book Week 
November 8-14, 1976 





aids, “hands on” work manuals, 4 
luncheons, reception. Confirmation notice 
forwarded outlining accom. and avail. 
services. “Hands On” Seminar & Wkshp., 
Suite 1900, 500 N. Michigan Ave., Chgo. 
60611. 





"S DATEBOOK 


17-20: Institute on Management for 

Librarians, Asilomar, Calif. Spons., Med. 
LA/Div. of Ed. $125 tuit., MLA members; x 
$155 tuit., nonmembs. Learn and apply A AS 
market anal., prog. devel., organ. anal. BS OCR 
MLA/DE, 919 N. Michigan Ave., ud 
Chgo. 60611. E 


18-20: Pacific Northwest LA Annual Conf., [vo 
Rodeway Inn, Eugene, Oregon. N. sim 
Alexander, PNLA, Southern Oreg. St. Col. i 
L., Ashland 97520. 


20-21: Preservation of Library and Archival — ^. 
Resources, U. Calif. Extension, Santa Cruz. Ya 
On-campus accom. avail. UCE, Santa Cruz i 
95064 (408-429-2522 ). 


21: Children’s Literature—Nonfiction, Eid 
Illustration, Publishing Conf. Spons., U. Se 
Chicago/GLS & Children’s Lns. Sect. of 
ILA. J. Erdahl, Rosary Col./GSLS, 7900 
W. Division, River Forest, IL 60305. nal 


23-25: Baker & Taylor Companies’ “Books viua 
and Media,” Cherry Hill Hyatt, Cherry PAR 
Hill, N.J. Publrs.. presentations to Ins. of 
new and forthcoming book and AV matls. 


J. Stein, Dir. of Cooperative Programs, ve 
B&T, 1515 Broadway, NYC 10036 y 
(212-730-7650). Em 
23-28: International Federation of Library “| 


Associations General Council Mtgs., 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


29-Sept. 2: Urban and Regional Information 
Systems Assn. Annual Conf., Atlanta. 
URISA, 1313 E. 60th St., Chgo. 60637 

( 312-947-2550). 


29-Sept. 3: Technology, Management, and 
Economics of Information Centers and 
Services, Tidewater Inn, Easton, Md. 
Spons., Engineering Found. $200 inc. 
regis. meals, lodging. Current practices 
and concepts of info. transfer; emerging 
tech. developments. Eng. Found. Conf., 
345 E. 47th, NYC 10017. 


September 


8-10: West Virginia Library Assn. Annual 
Conf., Holiday Inn-Downtown, 1033 Third 
Ave., Huntington. K. Goff, WVLA, 3624 
MacCorkle Ave., S.E., Charleston 25304. 


9: London Book Fair, Hotel 
Intercontinental, Hyde Park Corner, 
London W1. H. Hill, 16 Pembridge Rd., 
London W11. ; 


9-12: Oral History Assn. Natl. Workshop 

and Colloq. Workshop at the Public 

Archives of Canada, Ottawa (Sept. 9-10); 

& collog. at Le Chateau Montebello, 

Quebec (Sept. 10-12). R. Marcello, Box 
13734, N.T. Station, N. Texas State U., j 
Denton 76203. "7 


14-17: “Hands On" Television Workshop, 

( Advanced Communication and 
Techniques Seminars), Chicago (see 
August 17-20). 

21: Personnel: The Human Resource in 
Libraries, U. Iowa/SLS, Iowa City. General — 
considerations of supervision. E. Bloesch, 
UI/SLS, 3087 Library, Iowa City 52242. 















Washingt 


Spons., 
Office of Records Management. 
6-28: New England LA Annual Conf., 


_ Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N.H. 
N. Berg, Box 273, Holden, MA 01530. 


26-29: Pennsylvania LA Annual Conf., 
Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh. Reid Buckley & 
Lerner debate “Will the American 


lic Survive to the 21st Cenutry?" 


awford, New Castle P.L., 106 E. 
h St., New Castle 16101. 


t. 1: International Council on 
_ Archives Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Spons., Natl. Archives & Records Serv. & 
Soe. of Amer. Archivists. Being held 
. concurrently with SAA annual mtg. ICA 
"16, NARS, Washington 20408. 


. . 27-Oct. 1: International Federation for 
` Documentation (FID) World Congress, 
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9g concneso wo 
FEDERACION INTERNACIONAL DE DOCUMENTACION 


XS " MEXICO, OF MEXICO D 27 SEPT-1 OCT, 1976 
ie " 


Mexico City. Reg. fee, $55; $20 for each 


INFORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


. accompanying prsn. Checks payable to 


B — FID-38 Congreso Mundial, Mexico, and 


. Sent to FID-38 Congreso Mundial, Apdo. 
= Postal 70-544, Mexico 20, DF (524-5029). 


.... B. Butler, Conf, Chmn., Butler Assoc., 


. Box 2316, Stanford, CA 94305. 


. .. 28-29: Computer/Microfilm Interfaces 
 — Seminar, cond. by Dataflow Systems Inc., 


Washington, D.C. Spons., U.S. Civil Service 
Commis. Open to govt. employees of all 

. types. Rev. of basic microfs., their produc., 
. advantages and disadvantages of specific 
|». approaches; Computer-Output-Microfilm 
— (COM) examined in depth. Regional Civil 
Service offices or A. Greigg, DSI, 7758 


/.. Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda, MD 20014 
— (801-654-9133). 


... 28-Oct. 1: Society of American Archivists 

Annual Mtg., Statler-Hilton Hotel, 

Washington, D.C. Regis. packets avail. 
Gianatasio, te 


n 
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igton, International Hanae 
Natl. Archives & Records Serv., 


session; feat. spkr., Richard Adams. 
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People (IBBY), Athens, Greece. Early 
regis. recommended: reduced air rates 
info., hotel reserv, & cong. regis. forms 
avail. from P. Hall, the Children's Book 
Council, 67 Irving Pl, NYC 10008 
(212-254-2666). 


29-Oct. 1: Resource Sharing in Libraries, 


U. Pittsburgh/GSLIS, William Penn Hotel, 


Pittsburgh. Assist l. administrators in eval, 


current and anticipated future prog. in res. 


sharing as a basis for budget planning & 
decision making in such areas as staffing, 
collec. dvpt., monog. & ser. acquis., & 
partic. in consortia. J. Fetterman, UP, LIS 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 15260. 


30-Oct. 2: Arizona State Lns. Annual Conf, 


Braniff Hotel & Tuscon Comm. Ctr., 
Tuscon. H. Gothberg, U. Ariz./ GLS, 
Tucson 35719. 


October 


3-6: Library History Seminar-V, Drexel 
U./GSLS, Philadelphia. Co-sponsors., ALA 
Lib. Hist. R.T., Beta Phi Mu, and DU/ 
GSLS. $40 tuit. Spkrs., David Kaser, 
Edward G. Holley, and Dan Lacy. J. Hall, 
DU/GSLS, Philadelphia 19104, 


3-9: Third Seminar on Library and 
Archives Conservation, Boston U. and New 
England Document Cons. Ctr. Cons. 
techniq. as applied in var. cons. centers, 
R. Morrison, NEDCC, 800 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. Andover, MA 01845. 


14-17: New York LA Annual Conf., Lake 
Placid. V. Wallace, NYLA, 60 E. 42 St., 
Suite 1242, NYC 10017 (212-687-6695). 


15-17: International PRECIS Workshop, 
U. Md./Center of Adult Ed., College Park. 
$100 partic. fee (inc. meals, no lodging). 


. Pract. exercises in PRECIS indexing, 


thesaural networks; papers on application 
and possibilities, H. Wellisch, UM/ CLIS, 
College Park 20742 (301-454-5443). 


18-20: Computer/ Microfilm Interfaces 
Seminar. San Francisco. Third day devoted 


to applications & rel. discussion (see Sept. 
28-29), 


20-22: Mississippi LA Annual Conf., Biloxi 
Hilton Resort Hotel & Conv. Ctr., Biloxi 
39531. 


21-22: On-Line Information Services 
Institute, Southern Connecticut State 
College/DLS&IT, New Haven. $100 tuit, 
free. Mgmt. requirements and personnel 
training in on-line retrieval. V, Triolo, 437 
Buley Library, SCSC, New Haven 06515. 


22-23: Creative Problem Solving for Media 
Specialists—In Times of Financial Adversity 
(see August 16-21). 


22-24: Hawaii LA, Maui Surf Hotel, 
Kaanapali, Maui. Mrs. Jay Van Zwalenburg, 
Maui P.L., Wailuku, Maui 96793 
(808-244-3945). 


November 


_ 11-13: Southwestern LA-Mountain Plains 
LA Joint Conf., Albuquerque Conv. Ctr., 


- VE QM 


TOPR he. INS e 
Books for Young | 








13-20: Post-SWLA-MPLA-conf, tour of 
Mexico City, leaving from Albuquerque, — 
N.M., and San Antonio, Tex. Open to : 
but regis. limited to 75 prsns. Week-long — 
tour of ls., 1. schools, book dealers, & ^d 
























publrs. in Mexico City; members of Mex. — 
l. commun. meet with participants to disc, 
mut. interests. Fee: $379/prsn. twin occup. — 
& $425/prsn. single occup. incl. air fare, — 

tours, hotel, and some meals, D. Cornell, 

Summit Travel Ltd., 5835 Callaghan Rd., 
San Antonio 78228. 


: 
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Administration A 

Aug. 17-2 
Archives cons. techniques - 
Archives study tour Aug. 9-30 
Ariz. State Lns, Sept. 30-Oct. 
Book exhibit Aug. 23-25 
Cartography Aug. 7-11 
Children’s lit. 


A 
Computer-based data files ret. Oct. 21-22 — 
Computer /microform interfaces Sept.28-99 . 
Oct. 18-20 SIS 


Fed. l. resources August 16-27 — 


Info. science Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Hawaii LA Oct. 22-24 . 
Indexing Oct. 15-17 


August 6-7 — 
Aug. 1-3 n e 


Sept. 28-Oct.2 
Sept. 27-Oct.1 - 


Interl. communication 

Int. Assn. of School Lnship. 

Int. Board on Books for 
Young People 

Int. Council on Archives 


Int. Fed. for Docum. Sept. 27-Oct.l | 

Int. Fed. of L. Associations Aug.23-98  — 
Int. Reading Assn. Aug. 17-19 
Law Inship. Aug. 9-13 . 
Library-col. August 2-6  . 

Library history Oct. 3-6 
London book fair Sept.9 


Media specialists August 16-21 


October 22-23  . 


Mexico City, study tour Nov. 13-20  . 
Micrographics Sept. 23-24 
Mississippi LA Oct. 20-22 = 
Native American materials August 2-5 b 
New England LA Sept.26-98 — 
New York LA Oct. 1417. .) 
Newsome Lecture Noy. 5:2 
Oral History Assn. Sept. 9-12 
Pacific Northwest LA August 18-20  — 
Pennsylvania LA Sept. 26-29  — 
Personnel issues Sept. 21  — 
PRECIS workshop Oct. 15-17 ..- 


Preserv. of l. and archival res, Aug. 20-21 


Resource sharing 


Scientific films Aug. 8-14 
Soc. of Amer. Archivists Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Southwestern LA-Mt. ; 
Plains LA Nov. 11-13 
Study tour, ancient archives Aug. 9-30  . 


Urban & Reg. Info. Systems 
Assn. 


Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Video communications 


Aug. 17-20 
Sept. 14-17 
Sept. 8- 
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Q. Our city government uses the management by ob- 
jectives system. | would like to attend a course like “Man- 
agement by Objectives for Librarians” at the University 
of Oklahoma (AL, March, p. 116). Can you find such a 
course closer to southeast Florida? Lynn Brink, Riviera 
Beach Public Library, Florida 


A. With the help of Mary Baxter, principal investigator 
at the Continuing Library Education Network and Ex- 
change (CLENE), and Margaret Myers, executive secre- 
tary of ALA’s Library Education Division, we’ve got a 
number of options for you—or anyone with somewhat the 
same question—to consider. s 

The closest MBO workshop to Florida we could find 
was in St. Louis, Missouri, where Washington University, 
late in June, held a three-day “Supervisory Management 
Concepts for Librarians.” Action Line got this information 
from CLENE, which has recently set up an on-line system, 
as well as a published list, of continuing education 
courses and programs for library, information, and media 
personnel. There is a remote possibility that a course 
specifically tailored to your needs will crop up in your 
neighborhood, so keep in touch with Mary Baxter at 
CLENE (Box 1228, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, 
DC 20064; 202-635-5085). 

A more likely possibility is one of the correspondence 
courses offered by various schools. A partial list: Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; Loyola University, Chi- 
cago; Ohio University, Athens; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; University of Colorado, Boulder; University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee; and University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

In addition, you might want to investigate a recently 
initiated home-study program in library science manage- 
ment and technology, offered by Catholic University and 
the American Society for Information Science. According 
to CU, the series will probably consider MBO at some 
point, but only the first, "Motivation: A Vital Force in the 
Organization," has been thoroughly planned. For further 
information, contact ASIS Career Development Office, 
1155 16th St., N.W., Washington, DC 20036 (202-659-4899). 

The two ALA-accredited schools in Florida touch on 
MBO in one or two sessions during the regular general 
library administration courses or type-of-library adminis- 
tration courses. However, both Florida State University 
(SLS, Tallahassee 32306) and the University of South 
Florida (Tampa 33620) offer directed independent study 
courses which special students—nondegree persons— 
can negotiate with the school. The student and faculty 
advisor would agree on a certain program (research proj- 
ect, special reading program, among others) for which 
credit would be given. The student would meet with the 
professor at established intervals but would not attend 


ACTION LINE welcomes questions on library-related matters 
from librarians, library support staff, publishers, authors, and 
users. Questions selected for publication will be those consid- 
ered the most timely and representative of reader concerns. 
We are now able to acknowledge receipt of questions and 
either return or refer those queries not chosen for the column. 
Restrictions: ACTION LINE cannot accept questions which are 


` personal in nature; e.g., those dealing with particular employer! 


employee relations. Limitations on staff time also preclude an- 
swering consumer complaints about the service of publishers or 
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regular classes. Contact either Dean Harold Goldstein, 


FSU, 904-644-5809; or Director Jean K. Gates, USF, 


813-974-2100. 


Q. Has anyone ever investigated the possibility of pay- 
ing ALA dues by BankAmericard, American Express, Or 
Mastercharge? Even with interest, l'd be happier with 
installment payments at times. Mary K. Chelton, West- 
chester Library System, White Plains, New York 


A. Several years ago, explains ALA Associate Execu- 
tive Director Ernie Martin, ALA did investigate this idea, 
but rejected it because of the service charges ALA would 
have to pay the companies; and because of the additional 
costs incurred for recordkeeping and processing within 
the Association. 

However, since this same question has been raised 
again by several ALA units, the Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Support (COPES) is now reevaluating 
dues-by-credit-cards and will report its recommendation 
to the Membership Committee and to the Executive Board 
for consideration in the 1977 membership year. 


Q. Is a one-day-a-week materials due date a good idea 
for medium-sized public libraries . . .? Do the probable 
advantages of faster reserve requests and easier tele- 
phone renewals outweigh the possible disadvantage of 
an uneven workload at the return desk? I’ve found 
nothing in Library Literature dealing with this question. 
Joel Stern, Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston, 
West Virginia 


A. Although the majority of librarians queried by Action 
Line favored changing the due date daily, Betty Bender, 
director of the Spokane (Wash.) Public Library, was en- 
thusiastic about the one-day-a-week due date which some 
of the SPL branches are using. "It's a time saver, a money 
saver, and a staff saver,” she said and explained that the 
due date is always a Saturday. SPL’s largest branch (cir- 
culation 15-20,000 monthly) and main library are seri- 
ously considering a switch to the one-day-a-week system, 
Bender noted. Although users, at first, returned materials 
on or close to the due date, the workload soon evened out 
for the SPL staff. Another suggestion from Ms. Bender: 
some libraries in the Washington area are using "books 
are due the week of...” and adding a Saturday due date. 
From personal experience, Ms. Bender has found both of 
these systems extremely satisfactory. “It’s easier to col- 
lect fines; it gives borrowers more latitude, and helps 
level the return of materials." 

Some other, opposing opinions: Donald Hammer, ex- 
ecutive secretary of ALA's Library Administration Divi- 
sion, stated that “you don't want all of your workload on 


other commercial firms (with the exception cf ALA), as well as 
requests for comparative evaluation and reviews (see also more 
detailed announcement in AL, September, p. 461). How to Send 
Questions: Type (double-space) your questions on an 8%” by 
11" sheet of paper with the clear heading, ACTION LINE, and 
your full name, position, address, and telephone number. If the 
name is not to be published, tell us, and we'll print only your 
initials and state. Send all queries (no phone calls, please) to 
ACTION LINE, American Libraries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. ACTION LINE is edited by Barbara Jacobs. 
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Allie Beth’s Spirit Carries On 
in Work for White House Conference 

Allie Beth Martin was a down-to-earth 
woman of action. During her brief tenure 
as ALA president, she turned her public li- 
brary strategy for change into everyday ac- 
tion for all types of libraries, Her straight- 
forward approach to improving the lot of 
libraries and librarians as well as service to 
users was always interspersed with a touch 
of humor and a strong instinct for what was 
politically realistic. The profession and the 
library community in general have lost a 
great, generous friend and a persistent pro- 
moter. We in the ALA Washington Office 
are deeply saddened by her death, but feel 
strongly that her never-say-die spirit will 
carry on in many areas. 

Allie Beth’s appointment by House 
Speaker Carl Albert to be a congressional 
appointee to the national advisory committee 
of the White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services weighed heavily 
upon her. She was eager to have the process 
begin so that each state could move ahead 
with its own strategy for change. Allie Beth 
viewed the innumerable series of local and 
state meetings leading up to the national 
conference as a practical way of informing 
a major cross section of the country’s citizen- 
ry about the everyday problems as well as 
the potential of library and information ser- 
vices for the future. 

With Allie Beth particularly in mind, we 
wil persist in making every effort to 
achieve implementation of the White House 
Conference process to help build up public 
awareness of the broad scope of library and 
information services and their value to 
people from all walks of life throughout the 
country. 

Emeen D. Cooxz, Director, ALA 
Washington Office 


AL's Centennial Issue: 
At the Very Top 


Congratulations to you and your excel- 
lent staff for the most interesting library 
magazine I have ever read! Finished the 
June 1976 issue last night. [I] have be- 
longed to ALA since I was a student at 
the School of Library Service at Columbia 
University the winter of 1926-97. 

Lucite SNow, ALA Continuing 
Member, Logansport, Indiana 


A well drawn picture is worth ten thou- 
sand poorly chosen words. Since I cannot 
even draw a sword and the pen is mightier, 
I must resort to some of the words in thank. 
ing you and your five associates for uttering 
such a pleasing Centennial issue. . . . Heart- 
iest congratulations to you and your col- 
leagues and the select contributors you 
recruited. "Twas a job well done. 

Harry C. Bauer, Professor Emeritus 
of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, Seattle 


An emeritus salutes your creative editor- 
ship. “Who We Are” (June 1976) belongs 
at the very top of all issues since my ALA 
membership began in 1928, 

I was especially touched by your dedica- 
tion to Allie Beth Martin, whom I have 
been especially proud to claim as my stu- 
dent. I have in front of me a handwritten 
letter she sent at the time of my hospitali- 
zation for a refractured hip. And since that 
was quite recent, Allie Beth in her typical 
Christlike concern wrote to reassure me 
even though she knew of her own illness, . . . 

Louis SHores, Dean/Professor 
Emeritus, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Blue’s “Colored Branch” 
A Grim Reminder 


I wish to congratulate AL for the pro- 
vocative vignette, “Blue’s ‘Colored’ Branch: 
A ‘Second Plan’ That Became a First in Li- 
brarianship," by John Wilkins (May 1976). 

In the celebration of the country's Bicen- 
tennial and the ALA Centennial, it is im- 
portant to highlight the outstanding accom- 
plishments of our nation and our people. 
Thomas F. Blue has been one of the un- 
sung heroes in librarianship. The library 
training that he provided was the first such 
program established in the South in which 
black Americans were given a chance to 
procure education for librarianship, as John 
Wilkins reveals in his penetrating article. 
Of course, blacks in librarianship, like 
blacks in American Society in general, have 
been rather invisible. Other than the pio- 
neering research of Dr. Gleason published 
in 1941, it was not until the 1970 appear- 
ance of my collection of essays, The Black 
Librarian in America, that A. P. Marshall 
and two other contributors make reference 
to his outstanding work and leadership. . . . 

While I applaud the unearthing of the 
material on Thomas Blue, Blue's “colored” 
branch is a grim reminder of black Ameri- 
cans’ past, i.e., “You shall be kept separate, 
though equal. You are a second-class citi- 
zen." The continuing struggle in the inte- 
gration of schools in America, most recently 
dramatized in Boston and Louisville and the 
reluctance of libraries and other institutions 
to implement meaningful affirmative action 
programs, are indicators that black 
Americans, in spite of the few gains made 
in recent years, are still considered second- 
class citizens. 

E. J. JosEv, Chief, Bureau of Specialist 
Library Services, New York State 
Library, Albany 
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Action Line (cont.) 


one day. It leads to chaos and it's inconvenient to users.” 
Marvin Scilken of the Orange (N.J.) Public Library and 
the U*N*A*B*A*S*H*E*D Librarian also nixed the 
idea and quoted us Harry Dewey's law: "What saves the 
librarian's time usually costs the readers theirs." Finally, 
Port Washington (N.Y.) Public Library Director Ed de 
Sciora admitted that PWPL had experimented with the 
one-day-a-week system, found that materials returns were 
unevenly distributed throughout the week, and shifted 
back to a daily due date. 


Q. l find it unconscionable that the American Library 


Association would invade my privacy by selling or by dis- 
tributing my name and home address to advertisers. 1 
note that the same coded address information used to 
direct the ALA publications to my home is also being used 


by publishers, friends of libraries, etc., to engulf my 
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private mail with advertisements. Perhaps you could set 
the record straight if | am mistaken. R.I., California. 


A. ALA Administrative Services explains that ALA has 
selectively rented its membership list for many years, and 
that this activity is a matter of record to the ALA Execu- 
tive Board and to Council. Though modest, the income is 
used to support ALA programs, and is identified each year 
in the budget report and financial statement, and at open 
sessions of ALA conferences where these documents are 
discussed. 

This list is rented only to organizations offering services 
or products related to libraries and educational organiza- 
tions, and only after the material to be mailed has been 
reviewed and approved by ALA management. Members 
So wishing may have their names deleted from rental 
listings by writing to the Membership Services Depart- 
ment, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

Your own name has been removed from the list of 
outside mailings. 
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In Memory of Mary Rothrock, 
1890-1976 

Librarianship lost a unique and true 
professional early this year. 

Mary Rothrock, who died January 30 
at 85, was an original thinker and an 
administrator with an acute perception 
of human worth and the world of ideas. 

She pioneered in planning and devel- 
oping local and regional library systems. 
Her professional and historical writings 
have been widely publicized and her in- 
tegrity and initiative have given posi- 
tive direction to various professional li- 
brary and historical associations—includ- 
ing the American Library Association, 
which she served as president. 

It is hoped that her broad range of 
contributions to librarianship and schol- 
arship will be adequately recognized in 
a future issue of American Libraries. 

Ms. Brute McKinney, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 


Among the highlights of Mary Roth- 
rock’s career, cited in several articles 
and memorials sent to AL by her friends, 
are the following: 

In 1917 she was named the first li- 
brarian of the Lawson McGhee (Tenn.) 
Library, where she became known as 
“the founder of modern public library 
service in Knoxville” for developing the 
branch system now serving the county 
and city. 

In 1935 she became supervisor of li- 
braries for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Her development of regional 
library service at the TVA, which made 
books available to readers in rural areas, 
won national recognition in 1935 when 


Wanted: Who Our Publics Are 


Thank you for your issue devoted to 
“Who We Are,” so appropriate for dedica- 
tion to Allie Beth Martin. One of her major 
contributions was helping us define and ex- 
pand our roles in the profession and our 
goals for libraries. Learning who we are, 
what we are about, and where we are head- 
ed—the self-survey—is the first step in the 
public relations process, one I feel we 
should lay more stress upon in our con- 
tinuing education efforts. Next Id like to 
see an issue devoted to "Who Our Publics 
Are (and Are Not)," an exploration “Be- 
yound the Gallup PO iN 

Sur FoNTAINE, Research Assistant, 
School of Library and Informational 
Science, University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


Does OCLC Have Its Docs in Order? 

In my view, it would be highly desirable 
if OCLC could more effectively accommo- 
date government documents/ official publi- 
cations. However, it doesn't look as though 
this will be possible for some time if the 
articles in the May issue of American Li- 
braries are any indication. Perhaps the dis- 
cussions that have been under way, with 
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she received the American Library As- 
sociation's third. Lippincott Award. 

Ms. Rothrock was also an outstand- 
ing historian and wrote, among other 
books, Discovering Tennessee, which 
has been used as a basic text in the Ten- 
nessee public schools ever since its pub- 
lication in 1936. i 

A founder of the Southeastern Library 
Association, she was also a leader in 
ALA, serving on Council (1932-1942), 
on Executive Board (1938-1942), and as 
president in 1946-47. 

In 1971 the East Tennessee Library 
Association established an annual Roth- 


a provisional time agreed upon, to enter 
GPO Monthly Catalog data into OCLC had 
occurred after the completion of the prepa- 
ration of the articles. Even so, there is lack 
of discussion—except for some remarks 
about main entry made in the Plotnik article 
(on p. 266)—in either article on the retrieval 
of government documents by their source, 
i.e. the government author. Given their im- 
portance as primary resouces, I feel that Mr. 
Hewitt’s otherwise excellent report on his 
investigations should have included some 
mention of government documents. 
Retrieval by name of the government 
author in the OCLC system is a moot point 
for two reasons: one is that, in general, 
present input is based on the '67 Anglo- 
American cataloging rules, or perhaps more 
accurately the library's interpretation of 
these rules. Should the generating library 
fail to recognize the government as author 
in either the main or added entry, then of 
course the item is forever lost as a govern- 
ment publication. Secondly, if the input 
source has tagged the government agency, 
OCLC itself nullifies the effort because the 
author is retrieved on the basis of the first 
four digits of his last name—ergo, for the 
government, U.S. While not necessarily a 
"fundamental flaw in concept and design" 
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rock Lecture Series, and in 1948 the 
University of Chattanooga gave her the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters. At 
the 1976 ALA Midwinter Meeting, Ms. 
Rothrock was named an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the association (see AL, March, 
p. 149). A memorial tribute to Ms. Roth- 
rock was passed by the Tennessee Leg- 
islature on March 12. 

Ms. Rothrocks family suggests that 
any memorial contributions be made to 
the McClung Collections Endowment 
Fund of the East Tennessee Historical 
Society, Lawson McGhee Library, 500 
W. Church Ave., Knoxville 37902. —Ed. 


(Hewitt, p. 575), it certainly presents a 
basic problem for retrieval of data for gov- 
ernment documents. If this is still the case 
when the GPO input starts coming in, then 
the OCLC will have to divulge some ad- 
ditional reasons for "delayed response." 

I agree with the statement attributed to 
Fred Kilgour in the Plotnik article (p. 266), 
“libraries . . . cutting their throats . . . 
spending so much time, energy, and money 
determining main entries when the com- 
puter allows for retrieval of the entire bib- 
liographic record by any aspect of it that 
has been tagged." But, that is just the 
point: the government author is usually not 
tagged. Surely a little like deciding the 
most irrelevant tag for “Hamlet” is the au- 
thor of the play! 

Mina Pease, White Plains, N.Y. 


Ed. note: The topic of OCLC and govern- 
ment documents, apparently, raises more 
questions than can be answered succinctly 
in this space. OCLC told us, in general, 
that improvements have been made since 
this letter was written, more improvements 
are forthcoming, and that the technical de- 
tails would best be discussed one by one 
between users and the OCLC Library Sys- 
tems Division staff. 
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FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
SERIALS 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
TO ALL TYPES & SIZES 
OF LIBRARIES 
FROM 14 REGIONAL 
OFFICES IN THE U.S.A., 
CANADA, EUROPE AND 

SOUTH AMERICA 


COMPREHENSIVENESS 


EBSCO services periodicals, newspapers, annuals, yearbooks, irregular book/monographic series (num- 
bered or unnumbered), and continuations. Our computerized price file lists over 100,000 titles. However, 
we gladly research any title ordered and do not expect the customer to provide publisher name and ad- 
dress. Our research cycle is thorough and provides a quick answer if we are unable to identify the pub- 
lisher. We service titles from all nations of the world. The only titles we cannot (normally) service for you 
are order-direct by the publisher's requirement. (However, if you are a librarian who desires to place 100 
per cent of all serials with a single agency, we can handle even the order-direct publishers for you.) 


FLEXIBILITY 


We believe what we do for you and how we do it should be determined by your needs. We have suggested 
procedures and formats. Our order processing and records are computerized, and we are able to employ 
our computer to service any special requests you may have. In the event you have a request which a com- 
puter, for some reason, cannot honor, we keep our typewriters handy and a perfect willingness to do what- 
ever is necessary to suit your needs. 





PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Our network of 14 regional offices headed by General Managers with experience and authority to act guar- 
antees you responsiveness. Our 14 Managers have 181 years' experience among them in servicing libraries 
with serials subscriptions. Order control is located at our regional office. The Manager who commits is the 
Manager who controls. Each of our customers is assigned to one Customer Service representative, so 
there is consistency in communications. 


WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


826 South Northwest Highway 616 Carillon Tower West Suite 204 Libris-EBSCO Ltda. 
Barrington, IL 60010 Dallas, TX 75240 8000 Forbes Place Rua do Rosario, 172-2. Andar 
(312) 381-2190 (214) 387-2426 Springfield, VA 22151 C.P. 65,000 ZC 21 

Sate 1108 (703) 321-9630 / 321-7494 — 20,000 Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 
P.O. Box 2543 Diamond Hill Complex 17-19 Washington Ave. 252-1421 or 252.5787 
Birmingham, AL 35202 2480 W. 26th Ave. Tenafly, NJ 07670 P.O. Box 3013 
(205) 252-9010 Denver, CO. 80211 (201) 569-2500 Nisuwveen 
161 Forbes Road (303) 433-3235 Six Thorncliffe Park Drive Holland 
Grattan MA 02184 P.O. Box 92901 Toronto, Canada M4H 1H3 017238765 

$ 416) 421-9000 

(617) 843-2383 Los Angeles, CA 90009 ( 

(213) 7/22381 Foreign Direct Office division of 
840 Malcolm Road Suite 260 EBSCO Building Box 1081 EBSCO q 
Burlingame, CA. 94010 Red Bank, NJ 07701 Birmingham, AL. 35201 wars C N 
(415) 697-6826 (201) 741-4300 (205) 942-3970 ne 
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Commentary (cont.) 


Lancour Suggests Clearinghouse to 
Share Retired Librarians’ Resources 


Since retiring to Vermont I have become 
aware of the many librarians who have re- 
tired to this state and to New Hampshire. 
Many of them have a few years of useful 
service left which might be utilized by the 
libraries of those less well endowed areas. 
Several have continued to contribute their 
time and experience to local libraries. For 
instance, there are four of us here in our 
small village all supporting our local library 
in one way or another. 

The body of recent retirees makes up 
a rich resource of professional experience 
which might effectively be drawn upon. My 


ideas have grown out of some incidents 
following my own retirement from the Uni- 
yersity of Pittsburgh. To my great delight 
I found myself being approached by sev- 
eral younger librarians with professional 
questions or the wish to talk over a problem 
or idea. Two or three asked if I would be 
available to visit their library and perhaps 
make suggestions. I have since addressed 
various local groups about the international 
library scene and done surveys for the 
Springfield Public Library and the Rutland 
Free Library here in Vermont. 

These are not unusual or exceptional ac- 
tivities for librarians in retirement, of course, 
but it is my notion to set up a kind of clear- 





The first learning system 
that teaches anytime, 
anywhere. 


It's the Sony TC 96 L portable Cassette-Corder. Now students can 
receive the benefits of a structured learning experience anytime, 
anywhere—at home, on field trips, at the library, or anyplace there 
might be supplementary materials you want included. 

Because a single switch on the TC 96 L converts it from a 
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standard audio recorder to an actual learning system. No matter 
where a student is, he can listen to your instructional materials and 
record his own responses on a separate track without erasing in- 
structional material. A balance knob controls playback volumes of 
both tracks, allowing either to be heard individually or with em- 
phasis on either track. In addition, the built-in pause control and 
the skip back-review feature allow for effective self-pacing. 

The TC 96 L can be powered by batteries, a rechargeable 
battery pack, AC current or car battery. 

For complete information write: Sony Corporation of America, 
Information Center, Dept. 241-E, Box 1594, Trenton, N.J. 08607. 
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inghouse to further the use of retired librar- 
ians as consultants and/or supplementary 
staff for strengthening, experimentation, or 
innovation of library programs. I would 
solicit certain biographical data, including 
health record and doctor's statement; pro- 
fessional career data; interest in consult- 
ing; and areas of competence—also what 
remuneration they would expect, if any; 
geographical limitations; availability; and 
other like information. Then I would hope, 
in various ways, to publicize the ideas of 
consultant possibilities as broadly as possi- 
ble to libraries throughout the United States 


- and Canada. 


From this point I am not entirely clear 
as to my procedure. Much would depend 
on the amount of response that I would get, 
but the final result would be to bring two 
interested parties together. If the idea 
caught on I can foresee that it might grow 
beyond what I could afford to be able to 
do on my own. To cover telephone and 
postage and salary of an assistant I might 
have to ask for a small registration fee, 
apply for a grant from a government agency 
or foundation, approach Beta Phi Mu or 
H.W. Wilson, etc., for help or whatever. 

I would appreciate any names, sugges- 
tions, reactions, or ideas being sent to my 
home, Tuckernuck Knob Farm, Morgan 
Hill, Weston, Vermont 05161. 

Hanorpb Lancour, Dean Emeritus, 
Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science, University 
of Pittsburgh 


Fugitive Titles Sought 


For a bibliography of American mag- 
azines published in the period 1741- 
1820 I would appreciate knowing 
about fugitive and uncited titles. Stan- 
dard sources list many titles, but li- 
braries and private collections may 


have issues or even leaves from titles 
which should be recognized and in- 
cluded in what is designed to be a 
comprehensive work parallel to Brig- 
ham’s bibliography of American news- 
papers. Send information to: Neal L. 
Edgar, Kent State University Library, 
Kent, OH 44242. 





Corrections 


The affiliation noted for John Thomas, 
subject of the profile, “An Angry Young 
Man Searches for Professionalism” (June 
1976, p. 376), should read as follows: Mr. 
Thomas is presently a reference librarian/ 
instructor at the Bluford Library, North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical State 
University, Greensboro; he was detailed as 
university bibliographer from September 
1975 to March 1976. The title “law librar- 
ian” is not used at the Bluford Library. 

Photographer LeVal E. Meyer should 
have been credited for the color portrait 
of Chris Sentz in “Wanted: Two Full-Time, 
Professional Library Jobs” (June, p. 882); 
our apologies to Mr. Meyer for the omis- 
sion. oO 
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The following report was approved on 
April 28, 1976, by the ALA Executive 
. Board, which instructed that the report be: 
= forwarded to all principals in the case: 
— Wendell E. Boutwell and members of the 
Mt. Vernon Public Library Board of Trust- 

- ees; forwarded to the mapor and to other 
members of the Mt. Vernon City Council 
_ for their information regarding problems in 
— the operations of the Mt. Vernon Public Li- 
H - brary; and published in American Libraries. 
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. On July 15, 1975, Wendell E. Boutwell 
submitted a “Request for Action” to the 

ALA Staff Committee on Mediation, Arbi- 
| tration, and Inquiry (SCMAI). 


. The Problem 
In his “Request for Action,” Boutwell 
stated that, on July 8, 1975, he had been 
unfairly and unjustly dismissed from his 
= . position as administrative (head) librarian 
= of the Mt. Vernon (Il.) Public Library. 
- Alleging that his termination lacked the 
. . elements of due process and was unethical, 
— Boutwell asked the assistance of the Ameri- 
- can Library Association in gaining rein- 
_ statement to his previous position. In addi- 
. tion, Boutwell suggested that the resolution 
he sought, i.e., reinstatement, might entail 

. the removal of some members of the Li- 
brary Board of Trustees. 

























The Background 

Boutwell was named administrative li- 
brarian of the Mt. Vernon Public Library 
in May 1972. His predecessor had retired 
- May 1, 1972, after holding the position for 
thirty-seven years. 
= Boutwell was hired through an employ- 
.. ment agency. There is disagreement among 
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TION A 


members of the Board of Trustees as to 
whether recommendations from his pre- 
vious employers were sought and received. 
One Board member who served on the selec- 
tion committee contends that two recom- 
mendations were received, one from each of 
his two previous employers. Another Board 
member who was neither on the selection 


Censured 


Rodman Public Library, Alliance, Ohio 
(see AL, Oct. 1972, pp. 1011-1012). 

Board of Trustees, Mount Vernon (IIl.) 
Public Library (see this issue). 


The fact that the name of an insti- 
tution appears on the censured list of 
administrations does not establish a 
boycott of a library, nor does it visit 


censure on the staff. There is no ob- 
ligation for ALA members to refrain 
from accepting appointment in cen- 
sured libraries. The ALA advises only 
that librarians, before accepting ap- 
pointments, seek information on pres- 
ent conditions from the Staff Com- 
mittee on Mediation, Arbitration, and 
Inquiry at ALA Headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 





committee nor on the Board of Trustees 
when Boutwell was hired contends that 
no recommendations were sought and none 
were received. Before he was offered the 
position, Boutwell had one interview with 
the Board's selection committee. During 
the interview, Boutwell was told he would 
be in charge of all the operations of the 
library. However, he was not given a job 
description (in fact, none existed), and he 


Pity 


ND POLICY ON 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF LIBRARY WORKERS 


4. SCMAI Action Report: Library Board Censured 
2. ALA Policy: Security of Employment in Libraries 
3. ALA Policy: Equal Employment Opportunity 

4. Affirmative Action: New Guidelines for Libraries 


Ed note: Fairness in the hiring and firing of library workers is a major area of the 
American Library Association program. The new developments and recent policy 
statements given here are only a part of ongoing activities, but will help answer 
some questions being asked frequently of ALA by library administrators, 

b seekers. Further information in this area will appear 
can Libraries. The ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources, which coordinates this area of the association's program, prepares 
helpful publications such as the continuously updated "Affirmative Action 
Information Packet," available for $1 from OLPR. 


Report on a Request for Action Submitted by Wendell E. Boutwell under 
the ALA Program of Action for Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry 


did not request a clarification of his duties. 
In accordance with Article II, Section 6,* 
of the bylaws of the Mt. Vernon Public Li- 
brary, Boutwell was “elected” librarian at 
the regular meeting of the Board on May 
9, 1972. 

During Boutwell’s first year as adminis- 
trative librarian, the Board of Trustees, the 
staff, and the librarian apparently were 
supportive of one another. New programs, 
including projects in children’s services and 
in the community’s nursing homes, were de- 
veloped and implemented. In July 1973, 
Boutwell was reelected unanimously as the 
administrative librarian. 

Around the same time, two positions on 
the Board of Trustees fell vacant, and two 
new Board members were appointed by the 
mayor with the approval of the city coun- 
cil. In addition, during the summer of 1973 
new officers of the Board were elected. 
Mary Alexander, who had been on the se- 
lection committee and supportive of the 
librarian during his first year, became presi- 
dent, Alexander first presided over a Board 
meeting in September 1973. That was also 
the first meeting which Fern Weisbecker 
attended as a member of the Board. 

Some dissension became apparent dur- 
ing the next year among members of the 





*Article II, Section 6, of the Bylaws of 


the Mt. Vernon Public Library states: “A 


librarian and such assistants as may be 
needed shall be elected annually at the 
regular meeting in July, or as soon there- 
after as convenient, and shall hold office 
for one year, or until successors are elected 
and qualified . . . subject, however, to re- 


moval at any time by a vote of a majority 
of the whole Board. . . .” 
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I| uw utwell, 
er, received no formal evaluation of 
performance. He was unanim 
ed librarian in July 1974 with a salary in- 
crease. At the same meeting, Fern Weis- 
_ becker was elected president of the Board. 
- Following his second reelection, Bout- 
well continued the development of services 
and programs, gaining a favorable reputa- 
ong community residents who used 
ie library. There is no doubt that Bout- 
ell’s work during his last year was made 
an ifficult by a president who began 
_ taking a hand in the day-to-day operation 
the library. In addition, some directives 
ziven by the president to Boutwell and oth- 
| er staff members appear to have been made 
unilaterally without the prior approval of 
the Board or even the knowledge of the 
other Board members. 
.. At the July 8, 1975, Board meeting, the 
staff of the Mt. Vernon Public Library 
gain stood for reelection. During the course 
the meeting, Boutwell had to leave in 
| order to receive a $100 contribution that a 
community group wanted to present to the 
brary. While he was absent, the Board 
rent into executive session and, on a vote 
f five to four (including one proxy vote 
against termination), decided to ask Bout- 
well for his resignation. The Board also 
voted to grant him thirty days’ severance 
pay and accumulated vacation time. 
Upon Boutwell’s return, the Board in- 
. vited him into the meeting room, and the 
. secretary read the motion requesting his 
. resignation. At the request of one Board 
- member, the roll call vote was also read. 
.. Boutwell asked if he had any time to think 
Y over the decision; he was advised by the 
president, who was presiding, that he did 
not. No opportunity for a hearing of the 
- charges against him was offered, and he 
. was informed, in sum, that if he did not 
wish to resign, the Board was firing him. 
ey): en he requested the reasons, Boutwell 
is was told that his employment was being 
j terminated because of a lack of cooperation 
on his part, as well as his failure to work 
within the framework of his duties. 
. AA week later, Boutwell sought a redress 
of his grievance through the procedures 
offered by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Actions of SCMAI 


— — Following a review of Boutwell's “Re- 
= quest for Action," the Staff Committee 
asked him to provide further supporting 
ocumentation, which was subsequently re- 
ceived. In addition, on July 18, the Com- 
"mittee wrote to Fern Weisbecker, president 
of the Board of Trustees, requesting infor- 
. mation concerning the facts and circum- 

stances surrounding Boutwell's termination. 
In late July, Boutwell informed the Staff 
Committee that a petition requesting his 
einstatement as administrative librarian 
vas being circulated in the community. 
itwell stated: "There are 351 signatures 
1 the copies of the eleven pages that were 
ulated by several friends and myself. 
ie Board members who support me have 
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ing of the Mt. V 
On August 1, 1975, 


the Staff Committee 

received a letter from the Mt. Vernon 
Board of Trustees in response to its July 18 
request for additional information. The let- 
ter stated: "Mr. Boutwell was not rehired 
by the majority vote of the Library Board. 
This is in accordance with our bylaws and 
à copy of the clause is enclosed for your 
use." The clause submitted was Article II, 
Section 6, but the word “elected” had been 
lined out. The letter then listed twelve rea- 
sons, including the two previously given to 
Boutwell, for the Board's decision not to 
rehire him. In addition to the reasons for 
dismissal, brief responses were provided to 
the other questions posed in the Staff Com- 
mittee's letter of July 18. The letter from 
the Board was signed by Fern Weisbecker, 
president; Leo Heffington, vice president; 
and Wilma Harpole, secretary. ; 

Two weeks later, the Staff Committee 
received a telephone call from Mary Alex- 
ander, who asked whether the Staff Com- 
mittee had corresponded with the Board of 
Trustees concerning Boutwell. A Staff Com- 
mittee member responded that SCMAI had 
written to Weisbecker and had received a 
reply signed by the officers. Alexander 
stated that the Board neither had seen nor 
had been informed of the Staff Committee's 
letter, and had not participated in writing 
the reply. 

In a letter dated September 10, 1975, 
Boutwell informed the Staff Committee 
that at its regularly scheduled monthly 
meeting on September 9, 1975, “the Mt. 
Vernon Public Library Board refused to 
consider under any circumstances my em- 
ployment as administrative librarian. They 
also failed to state valid and legitimate rea- 
sons for my dismissal. In fact, the four of 
the seven members present refused to dis- 
cuss the matter of my dismissal." Boutwell 
then requested the Staff Committee to con- 


: duct a full inquiry into his case as soon as 


possible. 

In order to determine the facts regarding 
Boutwell's allegation of lack of due process 
and unethical practices, the Staff Commit- 
tee appointed a fact-finding subcommittee 
as provided for in Section V of the Program 
of Action for Mediation, Arbitration, and 
Inquiry. The subcommittee was composed 
of William W. Esseks, a trustee from the 
state of New York; Ursula Meyer, librari- 
an of the Stockton-San Joaquin County 


(Cal.) Public Library; and Grace Slocum, . 


chairperson, librarian of the Cecil County 
(Md.) Public Library. Judith F. Krug 
served as SCMAI representative. 


Actions of the Fact-Finding 
Subcommittee 


The SCMAI subcommittee invited all 
principals in the case, namely, the members 
of the Board of Trustees and Boutwell, as 
well as other persons. presumably familiar 
with the work of Boutwell and with the 
library, to confer with it in Mt. Vernon 
November 19-20, 1975. Four members of 
the Board of Trustees neither responded 
to the subcommittee’s invitation to meet 
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pole, secretary of the Board, did 
respond to the letter of invitation, b 
peared for an interview at the time di 
nated in the initial letter of invita c 
Neither Weisbecker nor Harpole permitt 
their interviews with the subcommittee 
be tape-recorded, but Harpole was most 
helpful in securing for the subcommitt 
copies of the minutes of various meetings 
of the Board of Trustees. The three r 
maining members of the Board, including — 
Alexander, individually met with the sub- _ 
committee as scheduled. j 

In all, interviews were held with thir- 
teen persons, including Board members, a 
current employee of the Mt. Vernon Publi 
Library, a staff member from the Illinois 
State Library, and several patrons knowl- . 
edgeable about both the library's programs 
and services and Boutwell's administration _ 
of the institution. Two interviews were ^. 
held with Boutwell. In addition, four com- — 
munity residents who were unable to ac- - 
cept the subcommittee's invitation to meet | 
with it submitted statements based on their -. 
knowledge of Boutwell’s work. All odit 
statements supported Boutwell. 


Findings of the Subcommittee 


The SCMAI fact-finding subcommitte 
reviewed the allegations set forth in Bout 
well's “Request for Action," namely, that. 
his termination lacked the elements of due 
process and was unethical, in light of th 
evidence gathered. à 

1. Lack of due process. To the layperson, 
due process means "fairness," and includes 
application of the letter, as well as the 
spirit, of the law (or procedure). In this 1 
instance, there were no procedures in the 
bylaws, policies, rules, or regulations of the 
Mt. Vernon Public Library for removal of. dE 
a librarian, except for Article IT, Section 6. 
of the bylaws. 

There are, however, certain generally ac 
cepted standards which are usually em- — | 
braced by the term “due process" in thes- ; 
context of employee dismissals. These are: 

1) fair and adequate notice of the charges; —— 

2) a right to a hearing before a competent — 
tribunal; 3) the right to be heard and to. AR 
hear any witnesses who make charges, as 
well as the right to cross-examine these 
persons; and 4) the right of review. In Bout- — | 
well's termination, all elements embraced m 
by the term "due process" were totally lack- . 
ing. 
Fair and adequate notice of the charges. 
There was no fair and adequate notice of — 
the charges since Boutwell was not in- - 
formed of the reasons for his dismissal un- 
til after the fact. Nevertheless, a brief re- 
view of the reasons given for dismissal will 
be instructive. í 

The minutes of the July 8, 1975, meeting. 
of the Mt. Vernon Public Library Board of — 
Trustees state that “the primary reason for — 
[Boutwell's] not being rehired was lack o 
cooperation and a failure to work within. 
the framework of his duties." These two 
reasons were among the twelve contaii em 
in the July 30, 1975, letter that the office 

Board sent to the Staff Commit 
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The allegation that Boutwell failed to 


work within “the framework of his duties” 
was without substance, because, insofar as 
the SCMAI subcommittee could determine, 
Boutwell was never presented with a job 
description which listed his specific duties 
~ and responsibilities and against which he 
could measure his performance. In addi- 
tion, the Board never evaluated Boutwell’s 
performance in any formal way. During 
their interviews, members of the Board said 
they used “the counseling process for guid- 
ance.” Yet, no record came to the attention 
of the subcommittee indicating that Bout- 
well was ever “counseled” either in a for- 
mal or informal way by the Board. Boutwell 
and members of the Board agree that indi- 
vidual Board members called Boutwell or 
went to see him when something occurred 
of which they, individually and personally, 
did not approve. Individual Board members 
also, apparently, issued instructions to Bout- 
well in regard to the kinds of activities he 
was to perform and how he was to perform 
them. 

The second public charge leveled against 
Boutwell at his termination was his failure 
to cooperate. In the course of seeking evi- 
dence to affirm or deny this allegation, the 
subcommittee found what it considers to 
be the crux of the problem, namely, the 
inability of the members of the Board to 
function as a cohesive board for the good 
of the library and the community. There is 
a deep, and apparently irreparable, split 
among Board members, a split reflected in 
the five-four vote (including one proxy vote 
against termination ) on the dismissal. 

Boutwell’s alleged refusal to cooperate 
with the Board appears, also, to be a func- 
tion of the Board’s confusion about its role. 
Various Board members seem to believe 
that they not only have a policy-making 
function in regard to the library, but also 
a managerial function. Indeed, it is not 
clear where responsibility for the day-to- 
day management of the library lies. The 
bylaws do not deal with this question be- 
yond the designation of three committees: 
finance; books and materials; and buildings 
and grounds. Rules and Regulations (Sec- 
tion 1) state: “The Librarian shall, under 
the board of directors, have general charge 
of the library and shall be responsible for 
the care and safety of the books and other 
property, and for the proper discharge of 
their duties by all employees.” This would 
seem to place day-to-day management in 
the hands of the librarian. There was testi- 
mony that directives were given to the li- 
brarian by individual Board members act- 
ing on their own on matters such as hold- 
ifig staff meetings, serving refreshments at 
story hours, purchasing flowers for the li- 
brary, where to buy books, and how to 
handle staff problems. There was no indi- 
cation that Boutwell sought advice on 
these matters. In only a few instances could 
the subcommittee determine that the full 
Board knew of such directives, and no- 
where in the minutes made available was 
there any record of such directives or au- 
thorization for individual Board members 
to issue such directives. 

There is, nevertheless, evidence of Bout- 
well's failure to cooperate with the Board, 





specifically in relation to his work with the 


Book Committee. The minutes of the Feb- 
ruary 1974 Board meeting show a direc- 
tive from Harpole to the committee: "Miss 
Harpole, chr. of Book Committee, asked 
that her committee (Harpole, Weisbecker, 
Wood) work with the librarian and ap- 
prove all acquisitions . . . referring to the 
book selections, binding of books and peri- 
odicals . . . and that each Board member 
receive such a list prior to the next meet- 
ing." The July 1974 Board minutes record 
another directive to the Book Committee 
to work with the librarian and give final 
approval on all acquisitions. Harpole com- 
mented to the SCMAI subcommittee that, 
in the interim between the two notations 
cited in the minutes, she had asked Bout- 
well to cooperate with her on several oc- 
casions and had gone to the library at least 
two times in attempts to work with him. 
Boutwell, however, failed to make himself 
available at any time convenient to the 
chairperson. 

In June 1975, Harpole told Boutwell not 
to purchase any more books until tax money 
was received sometime in July. The direc- 
tive is contained in the June 10, 1975, 
Board minutes. It was learned by the sub- 
committee, however, that Boutwell subse- 
quently purchased materials, costing ap- 
proximately $60. In addition, these materi- 
als were purchased from a local source, 
rather than through those sources that 
Weisbecker previously indicated would be 
more acceptable (less costly) for purchases. 

9. Unethical behavior. There is no sub- 
stantive evidence to sustain this charge 
against the Board, although there is evi- 
dence that suggests that the Board acted 
imprudently and outside the authority of 
its bylaws. 

There is no provision in the bylaws for 
a member or group of members to speak or 
act for the full Board between meetings. 

The letter of July 30 sent to ALA and 
signed by three members of the Board in- 
cludes reasons for dismissal in addition to 
those cited in the minutes for the July Board 
meeting. Two members who did not sign 
the letter stated they did not know of the 
letter or its contents at the time it was 
sent. The subcommittee considers this ac- 
tion by three Board members to have been 
imprudent. 


Conclusions 


1. Boutwell was terminated as adminis- 
trative librarian of the Mt. Vernon Public 
Library without due process. The decision 
of the Board not to relect Boutwell was 
taken without prior notice of or any discus- 
sion with him concerning the matters cited 
as the reasons for requesting his immediate 
resignation. In addition, the refusal of the 
Board to discuss the reasons for its decision 
not to reelect, or to allow Boutwell to speak 
in his own defense at the July meeting 
when the action was taken, or to provide 
anv other time for such a discussion was 
unfair. 

2. Boutwell’s termination was handled by 
the Board in an imprudent manner, but 
there is no evidence to support the allega- 
tion that the dismissal was unethical. 
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Recommendations pt 
1. Although Boutwell indicated that in 
his view a satisfactory resolution of the 
problem would be his reinstatement as ad- 
ministrative librarian of the Mt. Vernon 
Public Library, the SCMAI subcommittee 
cannot recommend this action. 3 

A board of trustees and the librarian must 
work together in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and trust in order that the library 
provide an effective community service. 
The events leading up to and following 
Boutwell's termination have shattered any 
chances that such mutual respect and trust 
can be achieved between Boutwell and the 
present Board. 

The stated reasons for the Board's action 
were Boutwell's lack of cooperation and 
his failure to work within "the framework" 
of his position. The lack of a position de- 
scription and the lack of any clear state- 
ment of the managerial roles of the Board 
or the librarian make it difficult to deter- 
mine what the framework of the position 
really was. However, it is clear that Bout- 
well acted in violation of a direct order in 
buying books costing $60 after being told 
not to spend any more funds for books, 
and that he failed to make himself avail- 
able to the Board's Book Committee at the 
chairperson's convenience. 


9. In addition to his reinstatement, Bout- 


well also suggested that an overall solution 
to the problem might include the removal 
of certain Board members. It would be in- 
appropriate, however, for the SCMAI sub- 
committee to make such a recommendation 
in view of the fact that the Board members 
were appointed and are serving according 
to local law and custom. 

It should be noted that the bylaws of the 
Board need revision. Changes are shown by 
line-outs and insertions; and, as noted above, 
no definitions of the roles of the Board or 
the librarian in management are included. 
Except for Article II, Section 6, of the by- 
laws, no mention of procedures to be fol- 
lowed in appointing or separating staff 
could be found. This is a serious omission. 

It should also be noted that the present 
Board is split into two factions. Until this 
split is healed, any administrative librarian 
will be severely hampered in attempting to 
provide effective library service to the Mt. 
Vernon community—Respectfully submit- 
ted, William W. Esseks, Judith F. Krug, 
Ursula Meyer, and Grace Slocum, chair- 
person. 


Findings and 
Recommendations of SCMAI 


Having carefully reviewed the report of 
the Boutwell Fact-Finding Subcommittee 
(above), the Staff Committee on Media- 
tion, Arbitration, and Inquiry finds that the 
Board of Trustees of the Mt. Vernon Public 
Library followed its own procedure in 
terminating the employment of Wendell E. 
Boutwell. However, the Staff Committee 
also finds that the library’s procedure is 
totally and completely inconsistent with 
well established principles of library man- 
agement and personnel policy. The Com- 
mittee further finds that the controversy 


giving rise to Boutwell’s termination is in - 


ae 

















: large measure, if not wholly, the result of 


— . the trustees’ failure to adopt proper per- 


" sonnel policies and procedures and to pro- 
_ vide an adequate job description of Bout- 
= Wwell's position against which his perfor- 
mance could be evaluated and by which his 
performance could be guided. 

Of particular concern to the Staff Com- 
mittee is the subcommittee's finding that, 
by policy and practice, the Mt. Vernon 
Public Library Board of Trustees rehires 
each employee each year. With neither a 
stated probationary period nor provision 
for acquiring long-term or permanent status 
of any type, all employees of the library 
are on perpetual probation. The ALA pol- 
icy, Security of Employment in Libraries 
(ALA Policy 106.1; see below for the com- 
plete text of the policy ), states: 

Security of employment means that, 

following the satisfactory completion 

of a probationary period, the employ- 
ment of a librarian under permanent 
appointment carries with it an institu- 
tional commitment to continuous em- 
ployment. Professional competence, in 
accordance with the aims and objec- 
tives of librarianship and the official 
policies of the library's governing 
board, should be the criteria for ac- 


Editor's note: Comments from readers 
and findings of the ALA Staff Committee 
on Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry 
(SCMAI) have made it clear that full pub- 
lication in American Libraries of ALA's 
policy on security of employment would 
be helpful at this time. Passed by ALA 
Council in July 1974, the statement is 
official ALA Policy 106.1. 


Libraries exist for the common good: 
They collect, organize, and disseminate 
the graphic records of man’s past ac- 
tions, present concerns, and future as- 
pirations. Libraries operating under the 
policies set forth in the Library Bill of 
Rights! support the continuing develop- 
ment of an informed citizenry by en- 
abling all persons to educate themselves 
and thereby participate responsibly in 
the decisions affecting their lives and 
society as a whole. 

If the needs of all library users and of 
Society in general are to be satisfied, 
librarians must be provided with security 
of employment. Security of employment 
enables a librarian to work responsibly 
without fear of interference or of arbi- 
trary or unjust dismissal. Security of em- 
ployment encourages a librarian to make 





‘Library Bill of Rights: adopted June 


"a 1948, amended February 1961 and June 
|». . {| 1967 by ALA Council. 







ceptable performance for a librarian 

with permanent appointment, who 

shall not be terminated without ade- 
quate cause, and then only after being 
accorded due process. 

The ALA policy also states clearly the 
standards that constitute due process: state- 
ment of charges followed by opportunity 
for a fair hearing; the right of counsel if 
desired; the right to present evidence and 
to cross-examine; a decision based on the 
record of the hearing; the right to appeal 
a dismissal judgment. In sum, then, while 
abiding by locally established policy in the 
dismissal of Boutwell, the Board of Trust- 
ees denied him due process. 

In addition, the Staff Committee finds 
that individual trustees have assumed sep- 
arate powers or duties other than those spe- 
cifically authorized by the Board acting as 
a unit during a duly called meeting. The 
basic principle of governance by a board 
has not been observed. 


On the basis of the foregoing findings 
the Staff Committee on Mediation, Arbi- 
tration, and Inquiry recommends: 

1. That the Board of Trustees of the Mt. 
Vernon Public Library be censured for its 
failure to develop and implement adequate 


A Stand Against Arbitrary Dismissal 


Security of Employment in Libraries 
A Statement of Policy of the American Library Association 


professional decisions for the common 
good without fear of reprisal. Security 
of employment provides a sufficient de- 
gree of economic security to make the 
profession of librarianship attractive to 
men and women of ability. Security of 
employment protects a librarian against 
dismissal for carrying out the principles 
of the Library Bill of Rights. 

Security of employment means that, 
following the satisfactory completion of 
a probationary period, the employment 
of a librarian under permanent appoint- 
ment? carries with it an institutional com- 
mitment to continuous employment. Pro- 
fessional competence, in accordance 
With the aims and objectives of librarian- 
ship and the official policies of the li- 
brary's governing board, should be the 
criteria for acceptable performance for 
a librarian with permanent appointment, 
who shall not be terminated without 
adequate cause, and then orily after be- 
ing accorded due process. 

Interpretation of this policy on security 
of employment in libraries should include 
the following: 

1. The precise terms and conditions 
of every appointment should be 
stated in writing and should include 
a clear statement of the institution's 





?Permanent appointment in different 
types of libraries is variously called ten- 
ure, continuous appointment, career ser- 
vice, regular contract, etc. 









library management and personnel and em. 
ployment policies and procedures which 
will provide reasonable security of employ- — — 
ment and fair employment practices eon- | 
sistent with ALA Policy 106.1. ai 
2. That such censure continue in effect . 
until the Board of Trustees demonstrates: ds 
a) that it has developed adequate person- ah 
nel and employment policies and proce- | - 
dures; and b) that it has developed intemal 
management procedures whereby individ at 
ual trustees do not assume separate powers — 
or duties except those which may be spe- 
cifically designated by the Board acting as — 
a unit. EC 
3. That this report be forwarded to all 
principals in the case: Wendell E. Bout- Me 
well and members of the Mt. Vernon Pub- E 
lic Library Board of Trustees. Ev 
4. That this report be forwarded to the m 
mayor and to the other members of the 
Mt. Vernon City Ceuncil for their informa- - 
tion regarding problems in the operations — — 
of the Mt. Vernon Public Library. UE 
5. That this report be published in Amer- - ET 
ican Libraries.—Respectfully submitted, —.— 
Staff Committee on Mediation, Arbitration, 
and Inquiry: Ruth R. Frame, Andrew Han- E 
sen, Judith F. Krug, Beverly P. Lynch, and |. 
Robert Wedgeworth, chairperson. D 

















practice in regard to probation, se- 
curity of employment, and retire- m — 
ment. This statement should be in OcNE 
the possession of both the institu- E 
tion and the prospective employee g 

before the appointment is made. E 

2. Adequate cause is limited to: de- » 
monstrable incompetence; mental | - 
or physical incapacity; willful ne- ON 
glect of duties; mandatory retire- x 
ment; bona fide financial exigency. | — - 

3. Due process includes at least the 
following: statement of charges E 
followed by opportunity for a fair E 
hearing; the right of counsel if de- a 
sired; the right to present evidence em 
and to cross-examine; a decision E 
based on the record of the hear- ge 
ing; the right to appeal a dismissal ^R 
judgment. 

4. Permanent employment status shall 
not preclude evaluation of per- 
formance at regular intervals ac- 
cording to applicable institutional EL 
policies and procedures. E 

5. Permanent employment status shall E 
not preclude realignment of respon- 
sibilities within the library to meet 
changing needs of the institution, 
provided that such realignment is 
done according to applicable insti- ERN 
tutional policies and practices, and : E 
provided further that such realign- EP 
ment does not result in reduction in a 
rank (if any held) or salary. 












Discrimination — . 





|. . Passed by ALA Council on January 25, 
1974, the following statement is official 
ALA Policy 106.11 


"|. Whereas: The American Library Associa- 

. tion, through its organized resources and 
membership support, is committed to a 
- policy of equality of opportunity for all 
library employees, or applicants for em- 
ployment, regardless of race, color, creed, 
sex, age, physical or mental handicap, in- 
dividual life style (viz., manner and mode 
- of attire, sexual preference, political per- 
' suasion), or national origin. This policy ot 

» employment equality logically begins with 
- recruitment to the occupation of librarian- 
ship. 

Commentary: This policy is designed to 
|. update and subsume the previous ALA 
— policies on discrimination in employ- 
Eo ment, to wit, Compliance with Fair Em- 
~ ployment Practices (1971), Non-Ethnic 

>! 










Minorities (1971) and Equal Opportunity 
if for Women in Librarianship (1971) and 
© reflect the intent of the policy on the 
D advancement of Minorities in Public 
Library Service (1971) and on Racial 
Discrimination (1962), which states: 








In a free society, a library is one of the 
em primary instruments through which citizens 
E gain understanding and enlightenment. The 
institution, the people who work for it, and 
the professional association with which they 
identify themselves should be worthy ex- 
amples of the high principles which libraries 
endeavor to promote. 

The intent of this policy is to ensure that 
member libraries and library schools are 
in fact drawing from the largest market- 
place of human resources for staffing 
purposes and that a critical review is 
ongoing into appointment, advancement, 
compensation and discipline practices 
of the library to insure equality in all 
phases of employment. 

See also Introduction and section IV. of 
the ALA Committee on Accreditation. 
Standards for Accreditation, Chicago, 
1972. 


Il. Whereas: The Association not only sup- 
ports the efforts of member libraries and 
library schools to seek full compliance 
with all governmental policies against dis- 
"criminatory practices but also through 
the approval and promulgation of this 
policy focuses attention on the positive 
responsibility of members, both personal 
` and institutional members, to comply with 
such legislation and to set institutional 
goals and timetables which will actively 
eliminate employment discrimination in 
- A libraries. 
^ Commentary: Currently existing federal 
policies include: 


EU Wii 2c Vols de Eo est Sikes 
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Equal Employment Opportunity : 
A Statement of Policy of the Amer 


STATUTES 

(a) Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 as amended by the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Act of 1972. 

(b) Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
as amended, particularly by the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963 and the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 
11246 (September 24, 1965) as 
amended by EO 11375 (October 13, 
1967) and EO 11478 (August 8, 1969). 


FEDERAL COURT CASES 
(a) Griggs v. Duke Power Company, 
401 U.S. 424, 91 S.Ct. 849, 28 L.Ed.2d 
158 (1971). 
(b) Gregory v. Litton Systems, Inc., 316 
F.Supp. 401 (D.C. Cal. 1970). 
Policies of the states are listed in part 
in American Libraries (June 1972). 


Ill. Be It Resolved That: 

(1) The Council of the Association di- 
rects the Executive Director of ALA to have 
all Association activities, policies and pro- 
grams reviewed in order to assure that fair 
and equal practices are followed. 

(2) The Council urges the Association's 
investigatory body to be prepared to re- 
spond speedily and investigate thoroughly 
alleged employment discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, creed, sex, age, phy- 
sical or mental handicap, individual life 
style, or national origin from any individual 
or group of individuals employed in or 
seeking employment in libraries and to 
impose sanctions on libraries which are in 
violation of the law and this policy. 

(3) The Association commits itself to 
continuing efforts for the improvement and 
implementation of essential legislation pro- 
hibiting discrimination. 

Commentary: The Staff Committee on 
Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry is 
hereby assigned responsibility for med- 
iation, arbitration, and inquiry relating 
to tenure, status, fair employment prac- 
tices, due process, ethical practices, and 
the principles of intellectual freedom as 
set forth in policies adopted by the 
Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. : 

The Committee shall have full authority 

to interpret all pertinent ALA-approved 

policies in implementing this Program 
of Action for Mediation, Arbitration, and 

Inquiry and conducting activities to meet 

its committee responsibilities. 

Sanctions may be defined as the ap- 

propriate penalty or penalties incurred 

for violations of one or more of the ALA- 
approved policies to which the Program 
of Action relates. 






ican Library Association 


(a) Publication of a report that includes 
a statement of censure, indicating the 
strong disapproval of ALA because 
of a violation of one or more of the 
policies to which this Program of 
Action relates. 

(b) Suspension or expulsion from mem- 
bership in ALA. 

(c) Listing of parties under censure in 
American Libraries as a warning to 
persons considering employment in 
an institution under tensure that its 
practices and policies are in conflict 
with ALA policies concerning tenure, 
status, fair employment practices, due 
process, ethical practices, and/or the 
principles of intellectual freedom. 

(Program of Action for Mediation, Ar- 
bitration and Inquiry) 

The ALA Committee on Legislation is 
created: To have full responsibility for 
the Association’s total legislative pro- 
gram on all levels—Federal, State and 
local. To recommend legislative policy 
and programs for Council approval and 
to take the necessary steps for imple- 
mentation. To protest any legislation or 
executive policy adversely affecting the 
welfare and development of libraries. To 
represent the ALA before executive and 
legislative branches of government as 
required at all levels. To provide a forum 
within ALA to gather information about 
needed legislation and to keep all units 
of the Association informed of the ALA 
legislative programs. To direct the ac- 
tivities of all units of the Association in 
matters relating to legislation. 


IV. Be It Further Resolved That: 
To achieve the. goal of equal employment 
opportunity for all library employees and 
applicants for employment, the Council of 
the Association 

(1) directs that the Advisory Committee 
to the Office for Library Personnel Re- 
sources shall with the staff of the Office 
establish guidelines for the prevention of 
all forms of employment discrimination in 
libraries as prohibited by this policy, mak- 
ing these guidelines available to libraries, 
boards of library trustees, staff associa- 


tions, civil service groups, library employee | 


unions and individuals who are already 
employed or are seeking employment in 
libraries. 

(2) directs the Office for Library Person- 
nel Resources to begin immediately an 
aggressive program of instruction on legal 
equal employment requirements and the 
procedure for meeting such requirements. 


(3) directs that all libraries and library 
schools with fifteen or more staff members 












ch will publish a list of the member 
libraries submitting affirmative action plans 
pursuant to this policy. The Office for 
Library Personnel Resources in coopera- 
tion with the Advisory Committee to the 
OLPR will review these plans in order to 
ascertain compliance with appropriate 
_ federal equal employment guidelines. 
_ Commentary: The following specific areas 
.. of concern should be covered in guide- 


j In January 1974 the Council of the 
_ American Library Association adopted 
|. an Equal Employment Opportunity 
. Policy (see p. 450, this issue). 

; In accordance with this policy, the 
. Equal Employment Opportunity Sub- 
.. committee of the ALA Office for Library 

. Personnel Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee has developed guidelines and is 
. now prepared to receive and review the 
affirmative action plans of libraries in the 
United States and, where applicable, 
their parent organizations. 

Library administrators are requested 
_ to forward two copies of their institu- 

_ tion’s affirmative action plan to: Equal 
Employment Opportunity Subcommit- 
tee, c/o Office for Library Personnel 
Resources, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 


A. Affirmative action Authority 
1. Policy statements. Each affirmative 


E action plan should begin with a policy 
© statement that clearly states the or- 
Lom $ CAMAS : 

Ee ganization s commitment to equal em- 
Um .. ployment and affirmative action. 

E (a) Is the appropriate level of the 
brs organization committed to the policy 


statement and to the a/a planP 

The highest officer in the organiza- 
tion (or representatives of the high- 
est policy making body) should sign 
the a/a plan, and ultimately holds 
responsibility to see that it is en- 
forced. 

(b) What specific treatment is given 
to the library in the plan? 

Many libraries are governed by the 
plan of a larger organization. The 
level at which the plan originates 
may affect the amount of detail given 





d specifically on the library and the 
E amount of control the library has in 
vu. developing and carrying out an a/a 
[j^ plan. The EEO Subcommittee en- 
E courages library administrators op- 
Ly erating under an umbrella a/a plan 
$4 










. to seek to actively participate in its 3 






tices: education, recruitment, selection, 
training, promotion, wages and benefits, 
procurement of library materials. 
Program activities for the Office for 
Library Personnel Resources suggested 
by this policy statement include publi- 
cation, e.g., “EEOC Guidelines for Pre- 
venting Discriminatory Employment 
. Practices," American Libraries (Decem- 
ber 1972); annual statistical surveys on 
the employment of women and minori- 
ties including job levels, salaries and 


ALA Offers Checklist and Advisory Service for Affirmative Action Plans 


The names of all libraries submitting 
affirmative action (a/a) plans for review 
in compliance with ALA policy will be 
listed in American Libraries. "This list 
will appear quarterly and will include 
libraries submitting plans within the pre- 


-vious three months. Members of the 


EEO Subcommittee will then review the 
plans, in light of legal requirements and 
the ALA/EEO policy, and send com- 
ments in confidential reports to the 
library's administration. 

The subcommittee hopes that libraries 
will voluntarily submit a/a plans as a 
reaffirmation of concern for equal em- 
ployment opportunity, and for the bene- 
fit of counseling 'service on their 
programs. 

The EEO Subcommittee has de- 
veloped a checklist for evaluating the 


ALA Equal Employment Subcommittee Guidelines EC 
for Library Affirmative Action Plans 1 


development, to submit specific 
utilization analyses of library staff 
for the plan, and to tailor-make ac- 
tion programs to rectify any prob- 
lems applicable to library affirmative 
action. The EEO Subcommittee 
would appreciate details of any a/a 
programs the library has fostered 
but which are not specifically men- 
tioned in the a/a plan submitted. 

(c) What is the scope of the policy 
statement and of the a/a plan? 
Please note that ALA policy re- 
affirms equal employment oppor- 
tunity not only for individuals pro- 
tected under federal law (for reasons 
of race, color, creed, sex, age, handi- 
cap, etc.) but also for library em- 
ployees who might suffer discrimina- 
tion based on their life styles. 

2. Implementation. 
(a) Who is assigned the responsi- 
bility for the implementation of the 
a/a plan? 
The plan should clearly delineate 
who must carry out the plan and the 
policy backing up the a/a plan. AII 
managerial and supervisory staff 


E 





. lines to promote nondisc minatory prac- - 
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fr aes: M CRM È 
advancement in libraries; a - 
lished reports on recruitment and place- 
ment efforts for women and minoritie 
major conference programs, fully fun 
ed, which will provide leadership 
focusing attention on employment equ 
for all library employees. À 
See Section 701 (b) of Title VII of th 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 as ame 
the Equal Employment Opportunii 
of 1972 and Executive Order 1124€ 
amended by Executive Orders 113 
and 11478. [ 


plans sent for review. In creating the 
checklist, the subcommittee used a 
variety of guidelines on format and con. 
tent of good a/a plans. Developers of a/a 
plans should: 1) refer to more detailed 
handbooks, such as the Equal Employ 
ment Opportunity Commission's Affirma- 
tive Action and Equal Employment: A 
Guidebook for Employers; 2) consult .- 
Revised Order No. 4 of the Office of ia 
Federal Contract Compliance; 3) re- - 
quest assistance from OLPR and from 
federal offices responsible for the review a 
of a/a plans, or employ knowledgeable - 3 
a/a consultants. a 

The EEO Subcommittee’s evaluation a 
checklist is detailed below, along with E 
explanatory notes and some questions 
that committee members will consider | ie 
in reviewing plans: E 


should be held accountable for in- 
fringement of the policy and should _ 
be made aware of that fact. Ulti- = 
mately the authority for implement- _ 
ing affirmative action resides in the a 
highest officer in the organization, — 
who aen delegates responsi- —.- 
bility for the development and evalu- _ E 
ation of the plan to an EEO Officer, — D. 
(b) Identification of the EEO Officer - J 
and his or her responsibilities. E 
The EEO Officer should have ad- 
ministrative-level decision-making 
authority. He or she should report 
directly to the highest administrator E. 
in the organization and should be — — 
able to evaluate personnel proce- — - 
dures relating to affirmative action in — * 
an unbiased fashion. The EEO Sub- 
committee recommends that the pri- E 
mary responsibility for the develop- 
ment and enforcement of an a/a  - 
plan should not be placed in the 
hands of the organization's person- 

nel director or staff. » 
If a library is small and/or a sub-unit E 
of a larger organization and does not — | 
have its own EEO Officer, a library — 


















specifically to deal with a/a ques- 
` tions and to develop action-oriented 
programs within the library. EEO 
Officers should have adequate work 
time set aside specifically for a/a 
responsibilities. 
The responsibilities and authority of 
the EEO Officer should be clearly 
delineated, realistic, and should in- 
volve the EEO Officer in all aspects 
of personnel work within the library. 
(c) Is there staff input into the a/a 
lan? 
The entire staff should be encouraged 
to contribute ideas for good a/a pro- 
gramming. An a/a committee com- 
prised of general staff members can 
provide a broadened base for ideas 
on affirmative action programs and 
can serve as a liaison between the 
staff and administration on a/a 
matters. 
(d) Is the plan widely disseminated 
both internally and externally? 
The general staff should have access 
to the plan and should be further in- 
formed of a/a programs through 
meetings, newsletters, and other 
means. 
Information on the organization’s 
a/a program should also be available 
to the public. Listing of job notices 
in minority and women's publica- 
tions, active participation of the 
organization in minority community 
programs, and submission of a/a 
plans for review by the EEO Sub- 
committee are examples of methods 
by which an institution can publicly 
proclaim its intention to act as an 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Ac- 
tion employer. 
(e) Does the plan give a schedule 
for review and revision of the a/a 
program? 
The review process must be ongoing. 
The plan should be updated at least 
once a year. 
B. Identification of Problem Areas 
1. Utilization analysis. 
~ (a) Are the data on current em- 
ployees specific enough? 
Is the analysis detailed enough to 
identify all areas of need within the 
library? Are certain racial or ethnic 
groups or individuals of one gender 
over /underrepresented in certain 
classification levels? Are people with- 
in the same job class paid equally for 
equal work? 
(b) What is the nature of the work- 
force data given in the plan? 
Utilization analyses for minorities 
and women are described in Revised 
Order No. 4 of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance. They should 
include data on such items as the 
minority and female population in 


administrator should be ‘assigned 


force, the general availability of 
minorities and women with the req- 
uisite skills in the recruitment area 
(generally, data on the local vicinity 
for nonprofessional staff and on a 
nationwide recruitment area for pro- 
fessionals), availability of promot- 
able and transferable women and 
minorities in the organization, and 
the degree of training the library can 
reasonably do itself. 
Census data are often used for utili- 
zation analyses. State government 
agencies may provide somewhat bet- 
ter data. Eventually the Office for 
Library Personnel Resources hopes 
to collect reliable statistics on library 
personnel in the work force. Until 
OLPR is able to gather data for 
library personnel utilization analyses, 
no source of information can be con- 
sidered particularly reliable. How- 
ever, the EEO Subcommittee will 
look for a reasonable attempt to de- 
fine the area from which the library 
can expect to recruit and the citation 
of a reasonably acceptable source for 
the utilization statistics detailed in 
each plan. 
2. Personnel procedures and practices. 
The following is a list of some areas 
which might be examined for potential 
affirmative action roadblocks. Others 
might be identified in particular a/a 
plans: 
(a) Job analysis, classification, and 
restructuring. 
Is there a well-defined personnel 
classification scheme? Has thought 
been given to the establishment of 
new career ladders within the 
library? 
(b) How equitably does the orga- 
nization treat current staff? 
i. Are training and promotional pro- 
grams designed to encourage and 
advance protected class indi- 
viduals? ; 
Organizations sometimes lump all 
training and development programs 
in with affirmative action. Unless 
the programs are specifically in- 
tended to aid in the advancement 
of individuals protected for reason 
of race, sex, handicap, etc., the 
training should not be listed as an 
a/a-oriented activity. 
ii. Grievance procedures. 
Does the institution have a reason- 
able grievance procedure that has 
been well publicized and is avail- 
able to all employees? Is there also 
a grievance procedure outlined for 
job applicants? 
(c) Recruitment and hiring of new 
staff. 
i. Have the position requirements 
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been reviewed to insure that they — 
accurately reflect the qualifications - 
needed for the job and are worded 
in a nondiscriminatory fashion? 
Validation analysis should extend 
to job requirements, application 
forms, notices of job vacancies, oral 
and written examinations, promo- 
tional rating forms, and so forth. 

ii How is recruitment accom- 
plished? 

Are job notices widely distributed 
to the public? Is there sufficient 
posting time allowed so that the 
job notices will be seen in time? 
Does the employer recruit through 
media used by women and minori- 
ties, and does the employer send 
notices of vacancies to or interview 
at educational institutions with a 
high minority enrollment? Are 
members of a/a classes actively in- 

volved in the analysis of recruit- 

ment procedures and the testing of 

candidates? Is the EEO Officer in- 

volved in the recruitment process? 

iii. Selection process. 

Do any of the mechanics of the 

selection process (e.g., filing fees) 

inappropriately deter certain class- 

es of individuals? Is the selection 

process adequately explained to 

applicants? 

iv. Applicant hire reporting system. 

The plan should outline the reports 

and records kept on the application 

and selection process and should 

specify who is responsible for keep- 

ing them. 





C. Goals and Timetables 
1. Are goals related to the problem 
areas? 
2. Are the goals and timetable periods 
adequate? 
The goals should be specific, and the | 
timetable equally explicit and related 
to the goals. The federal government 
requires that goals and timetables be 
established for the hiring or promotion 
of women and minorities whenever 
utilization analyses indicate a shortage 
in particular job classes the institution 
can be reasonably expected to remedy. 
3. Are goals set at all appropriate levels? 
Goals and timetables should be spe- 
cified wherever a shortage of women 
or minority employees is determined, 
whether in administrative, professional, 
or support staff levels. 


D. Internal Audit and 

Reporting System 
1, Format and frequency. 
Does the format conform with federal 
EEO requirements? Is a/a progress 
reported at least annually to enable a 
speedy identification and solution of 
problems? 
9. Who evaluates reports? 
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EEO Officer and 


including the library administration, 


. Should be e involved in the regu- 
. lar evaluation o 


the a/a program. If 
the organization has an a/a committee 
from the general staff, this group should 
also aid in the evaluation process, 


_ 9. Are reports disseminated to the staff 


and public? 
Information on the library’s progress 


d . Amend “Equal Opportunity" — Or Abolish It 


` Ed. note: Although the following is re- 
lated in subject to the preceding docu- 
ments and is therefore placed here, it was 
submitted as an unsolicited article, and 
represents only the opinion of the author, 
George Toth. After an earlier library ed- 
ucation in Paris, Mr. Toth earned a bache- 
lor's and graduate library degree from the 
University of Arizona. He specializes in 
technical services and Slavic and European 
studies. 
The article has been slightly edited for 
purposes of space and clarity. 


l times of rising unemployment, some 
Federal regulations turn out to be a hin- 
drance. This is particularly true for “equal 
opportunity” and “affirmative action” laws 
and guidelines requiring employers to ad- 
vertise every opening, allow reasonable 
time for applications to arrive before se- 
lecting the most qualified applicant, and 
give preference to a female or to a member 
of a “federally recognized minority group,” 

The intent of these acts is clear and 


| laudable: minorities and women, tradi- 


tionally treated as second-rate personnel 
resources, must get their fair share of the 
better paying professional and administra- 
tive jobs. 

In a near-full employment situation, 
with present mobility rates and some 
federal funding incentive, these laws could 
bring about their ultimate goal: the same 
proportion of minority groups and women 
in administrative units as their proportion 
in the community. 

But unemployment and recession are 
among the main reasons "equal oppor- 
tunity” has backfired (for a third economic 
reason, one could list the heavy federal 
involvement in every area of American 
life from education to city planning to 
farming). The Federal Government gives 
out recession-sized grants with economic- 
boom-sized strings attached. Equal oppor- 
tunity requirements place a heavy adminis- 
trative burden on employers. Advertising, 
correspondence, and work time spent in 
committees and interviewing all add up to 
a long, “reasonable” delay of getting a 
qualified applicant. 

Though the applicant’s lot is never easy 
in this sort of administrative game, the 
situation becomes tragic when the em- 
ployer is playing it just to satisfy federal 
requirements. 






n the administra 
tors of any agency covered by the plan, - 





tables and status reports on programs 
developed to solve a/a problems should 
be distributed to the entire staff and 
should also be made available to the 
public. t 
E. Action Program 
1. Scope. 
The plan should describe action the 
library will take which is reasonably 
broad in scope and is again ad- 


There are many victims of current hiring 
practices, among them: 

* The young applicant who answers 
an announcement boasting of a marvelous 
opportunity for a beginner, and who learns 
one month before the deadline for applica- 
tions that someone “more qualified" has 
already applied, so that as a beginner he is 
now rejected. 

* Another young applicant who is 
found qualified, but must wait until a 
higher administrative office gives the green 
light for hiring a male (agony of several 
months, new applications elsewhere, re- 
jections, frustration). 

* The not-so-young applicant who is 
qualified for an academic job, but not 
hired because the school needs the Ph.D. 
and prestige of the next candidate. The 
pay and job are way below the Ph.D. level, 
and rumors start at once about reclassi- 
fication by the next fiscal year. ( The aca- 
demic world seems especially prone to 
forward and reverse discrimination. ) 

e The applicant who is bluntly told 
that, although perfectly qualified, he can- 
not be hired because the administration is 
pressed to hire-a woman and/or a minority 
group member. There is no deadline in 
this case, and the position is unfilled for 
nine months. 

* The applicant who answers an an- 
nouncement with letter résumé, fills out a 
special application form sent by the em- 
ployer, gathers and has sent four recom- 
mendation letters, and has his alma mater 
send an official grade transcript—only to 
learn that someone from the employer's 
staff has been promoted to the nationally 
advertised position, and he is not qualified 
for the resulting vacancy. 


Equal opportunity is exceptionally un- 
fair to beginners ( whether or not they are 
minority people) and to anybody residing 
some distance away from the advertised 
job. Today, institutions rarely have money 
to invite prospective candidates for an 
interview. On the other hand, few candi- 
dates can afford risking a couple of hun- 
dred dollars in order to be among several 
candidates. Again fresh graduates are 
penalized because of their financial situa- 
tion. 

The myth of a “geographical” equal op- 
portunity is widespread; that is, if one is 
wiling to relocate, supposedly one is 
bound to find something. It is time to do 
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by George Toth 


away with such myths. It is time to realize 
that we are in a recession, and elsewhere 
it is as bad as it is here. Unemployment is 
becoming a permanent fixture of American 
life. Before it becomes institutionalized, 
something should be done about it. 
Congress and local governments should 
view the situation with a realistic eye and 


work on the restructuring of equal oppor- . 


tunity-affirmative action laws. 


To adapt the (right) concept of “equal 
opportunity" to a strained job market, one 
or more of the following options might give 
some relief: 

* Waiving the equal opportunity re- 
quirements by Congressional action for a 
specific period of time. Probably this solu- 
tion is the least satisfactory, especially for 
those who need the law's help the most. 
This solution is also contrary to the spirit 
of the law. 

e "Regionalizing" equal opportunity. 
According to this option, announcement 
for an opening should be made only on the 
local level—in the city first, then in the 
country, and later in the state, etc., going 
on to the next step only if the preceding 
one fails to bring satisfactory response. 
The two main advantages of this solution 
would be 1) that the ethnic origin or 
minority status of applicants for any given 
job might better reflect the community 
composition, and 2) the community could 
demonstrate its ability to take care of its 
own jobless, thus cutting welfare expenses 
unemployment, food stamp costs, etc. 

* Extending equal opportunity verti- 
cally into job hierarchies; in other words, 
considering for each level of work the cor- 
responding level in the candidate's prep- 
aration. An opening at the beginning- or 
entry-level would be given to a beginner 
in the profession, no matter how much 
appropriate work experience other candi- 
dates may have. This solution would help 


- place scores of fresh graduates who now 


are competing with "more qualified" ap- 
plicants for entry-level positions at entry- 
level salaries. 


Equal opportunity laws are a necessity. 
But since their enactment, shortcomings 
and loopholes have developed. Congres- 
sional and local action must repair the 
most blatant imperfections before it be- 
comes simpler to abolish equal oppor- 
tunity althogether. 
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University of Illinois Index Shows Largest 





Yearly Circulation Gain for Public Libraries 
Since Annual Tabulation Began in 1939 


Annual Indices for a Sample of American Public Libraries: 1965—75 
(For 1975, Nt —50) 


1965 '66 'e7 'e8 '69 "70 

ISireWlalion: -sses ss sere eee see we 93 90 92 96 98 100 

Expenditures ...... nnn 60 65 75 83 90 100 

Circulation Percentages 
1970 1975 
(N—37) (N—35) 

ERE ETE. ES aise ue aceto Te E a TOTOR w= 7p 61 66 Salaries ......... 
Bnuonila. .: 1. 9 nh nr edo pEIE Ep aen 39 34 Materials .......- 
Other cnc s peres 





Te first major public library circula- 
tion increase of the 1970s—a 10-percent 
rise from 1974 to 1975—is also the larg- 
est single jump ever reported by the 37 
Indices of American Public Library Cir- 
culation and Expenditures (compiled by 
the Graduate School of Library Science/ 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign). Other striking gains and setbacks 


in the 1975 Index: a 15-percent hike in 
expenditures; a 5-percent increase in 
adult circulation from 1970 to 1975; and 
a 5-percent decrease in juvenile circula- 
tion from 1970 to 1975. 

The indices are printed annually in 
American Libraries. 

The two indices—circulation and ex- 
penditures—operate independently from 





Try a Potdevin Label Paster free in your library for 10 days. 
Enough time for one operator to process up to 20,000 books. 

Without the mess of overflow of paste-bottle gluing. [eT d ur 
unnecessary expense of pre-gumméd pockets. 

Write for our comprehensive new folder “Potdevin Label Pasters 
and Edge Pasters” and pick the model you'd like to try out: manual 
or automatic; 6”, 82” or 12” width. 


No obligation, 
except to your librarians. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 





274 North Street, Teterboro, NN. J. 07608 





For best results use Potdevin library pastes. No heating, dilution or special preparation. 


Pocket and Label Paste (P-200). Jacket Paste (P-201). 
CIRCLE 128 ON READER CARD 
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+N is the number of libraries reporting. 
*Corrected for N—50; published in 1974 


with N=47. 

"71 "72 "73 "74 "75 
103 100 98 100* 110 
111 117 133 141* 156 

Expenditures Percentages 
1970 1975 
(N—50) (N—50) 
D EE TS MENACE 66* 65 
DUE A Dao dA Quas 19* 17 
15* 18 


each other, and no attempt is made to 
correlate the two. They are designed to 
help public librarians determine whether 
their library's circulation and expendi- 
tures are increasing or decreasing at a 
rate faster or slower than the median 
(50th percentile) of a sample of all 
public libraries serving at least 25,000 
people. 

At the beginning of every decade, 
public libraries in the U.S. serving com- 
munities of at least 25,000 are contacted 
for information on their annual circula- 
tion and expenditure figures for the 
previous decade. The responses from all 
of the libraries are used to select a new 
random sample of libraries to provide 
data for the current decade. 


The first year of the decade (1970) is 
used as the base year. An arbitrary value 
of 100 is assigned to both circulation and 
expenditures for that year. Each library 
in the sample of fifty libraries has equal 
weight in the computation of the indices. 
The yearly index values are computed 
by dividing the circulation or expendi- 
ture figures of an individual library for 
a specific year by the library’s corre- 
sponding figure for the base year, pro- 
ducing circulation and expenditure 
indices for each individual library. The 
median for the sample is calculated from 
the indices for the individual libraries. 
For the circulation and expenditure per- 
centages, however, the mean is used. 

A comparison of 36 of the 37 UI 
Indices appeared in the February 1976 
issue of Illinois Libraries as “The Indices 
of American Public Library Statistics” 
(pp. 152-158). In this article, Herbert 
Goldhor, director of the GSLS/UI, com- 
piled the statistics from 1939 to 1974, 
and compared them with other data 
series. Li 
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Ask a student at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill about 
Louis Round Wilson, and you might get that response. Ask anyone over forty 
and you will get a long look and be told: “You must be new around here. He 

-is the grand old man of this place. I can tell you that if anything has been done 
around here in this century which he didn’t have a hand in, then it wasn’t 


very important.” 


Louis Round Wilson’s 100th 


Fete Planned for the Grand Man of Libraries 
by Clifton Brock 


The name will be known to most li- 
brarians. Not all will know, however, 
that Louis Round Wilson is alive and 
lively in Chapel Hill, and that he, the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, and its Library, are preparing to 
celebrate a conjunction of events unique 
in the history of American librarianship. 

The year 1976 has brought the Ameri- 
can Ricentennial and, of course, the 
Centennial year of the founding of the 
American Library Association. But it is 
also the Centennial year of Louis Round 
Wilson's birth! (He was born in Lenoir, 
N. C., just two months after Justin 
Winsor banged the gavel in October 
1876 to found ALA.) Finally, 1976 is 
the seventy-fifth anniversary year or 
Diamond Jubilee of Wilson's becoming 
university librarian at North Carolina, 
a post he assumed a few days after Wil- 
lim McKinley was assassinated in 


~ Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wilson is the oldest living alumnus of 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and—with the possible but 
dubious exception of James K. Polk— 
its most famous alumnus. Some will 
argue for Thomas Wolfe, but others 
point out that Wilson was awarded the 
Ph.D. in literature at Chapel Hill in 1905 
(the first doctorate granted by the 
English Department), and has been a 
far more prolific writer even than Wolfe. 
Wilson's latest book, a series of sketches 
on the history of the University, is just 
being published, and his frequent visi- 
tors find him talking about starting work 
on the next one. 


Wilson: the 1899 college senior (left) became Chicago's dean (1930s' portrait). 


*x 


As summer approached, “Dr. Wilson," 
“Dean Wilson,” or “L. R.” to intimates, 
was still getting out and around to ap- 
pear at campus events. His introduction 
to any alumni or faculty group halts pro- 
ceedings for several minutes of applause. 
He disdains a wheelchair, though a re- 
cent fall has forced him to usea "walker," 
which he often has to be reminded to 
take along. Wilson's doctor, several 
decades his junior, is said to view his 
activities with “wonderment and de- 
spair.” Though he no longer attends the 
local basketball games, he does follow 
them faithfully on television. Not long 
ago a reporter from the student news- 
paper visited Wilson and found him still 
agitated over a one-point loss suffered by 
the Tarheels. 

Wilson’s career, both in the library 
profession and in the broader fields of 
education and public service, would re- 
quire a book to detail; it has, in fact, re- 
quired three books: a special, festschrift 
issue of Library Quarterly in 1942, on 
the occasion of his retirement as dean of 
the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago; a full-scale biog- 
raphy, Louis Round Wilson: Librarian 
and Administrator, by Maurice Tauber 
in 1967, plus Education and Libraries; 
Selected Papers, by Tauber and Jerrold 
Orne in 1966. 

In early December of this year, the 
university will celebrate and honor with 
appropriate festivities this great man and 
his long, faithful career. The events will 
include a Louis Round Wilson Centen- 
nial Dinner, sponsored by the chancellor 
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Wilson at 99: His doctor "is said to view 


his activities with ‘wonderment and 
despair.’ ” 
a Lp T 


of the University at Chapel Hill, on the 
evening of December 2. Preceding this 
occasion, the University Library and the 
School of Library Science will sponsor 
two symposia, one on "University Li- 
braries and Change,” the other on “Li- 
brary Education in the South Since 
Wilson at Chicago.” The Centennial 
Dinner will be primarily a family affair, 
with an invited audience of North 
Carolinians and former close associates 
of Wilson. At the symposia, prominent 
librarians will deliver papers, and former 
students of Wilson will respond. The 
event is open to the public. During 
November and December, the Univer- 
sity Library will feature exhibits on 
Wilson's career as librarian, educator, 
and public servant to the state of North 
Carolina. 

Further details on the Louis Round 
Wilson Centennial Festival will be 
publicized as they become available. 

In announcing the Wilson Centennial 
Festival, Chancellor Ferebee Taylor 
noted: “In both significance and variety, 
the contributions of L. R. Wilson are 
remarkable. The University at Chapel 
Hill and the world of books and libraries 
owe him much for his leadership and 
service. All of us look forward to honor- 
ing him and to celebrating with him his 
centennial year." 

During the Centennial Dinner, a fine- 
bound volume (or volumes) of letters to 
Dr. Wilson from librarians and others 
will be presented to him. Letters are 
being solicited from known friends and 
colleagues. However, any others who 
were associated with him in any capacity 
and who wish to write him in the spirit 
of this occasion are welcome and urged 
to do so. Letters should be addressed to: 
Louis Round Wilson, c/o Administrative 
Office, Wilson Library, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
27514, 


Clifton Brock is associate university li- 
brarian for public Services, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


.. Eric Moon New VP/President-Elect; 
Twenty-Five Councilors Elected; 
Bylaw Amendments Passed 


Eric Moon, president of Scarecrow 
Press (Metuchen, N.J.) and a former 
(1965-72) ALA Councilor, has been 
elected first vice president and presi- 
dent-elect of the American Library As- 
sociation, receiving 2796 votes. Balloting 
for his three opponents was as follows: 
Russell Shank, 2095; Robert H. Rohlf, 
1797; and Cecil P. Beach, 945. 

WiLLIAM Cnarr, director of the Day- 
ton and Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary (Ohio), has been elected ALA 
treasurer for 1976-80, with 3108 votes. 
His opponents, Doris H. Banks and Nor- 
man Earl Tanis, received 2734 and 1387 
votes, respectively. 

The election results were certified at 
a meeting of the ALA Elections Com- 
mittee held at ALA headquarters on June 
30, 1976. Jeanette Mitchell chairs that 
committee, whose other members are 
Robert Ennen, Melvin R. George, Dor- 
othy Stuebner, Margaret Keefe, and 
Ruth Tarbox. A total of 7870 ballots 
were cast, with 22 invalid ballots and 
no write-ins. 


Members of Council at Large 1976-80 


The following list designates the 
twenty-five new ALA Councilors with 
capital letters. The names of all candi- 
dates for Council appear in the same or- 
der in which they appeared on the of- 
ficial ballot; the total number of votes 
each candidate received has been added. 

Patricia J. Rom, 1858; Elmer F. Cur- 
ley, 1736; DONALD E. Wnicnr, librarian, 
Evanston Public Library (Ill.), 2276; 
Charles David Warren, 1628; Joseph A. 
Boisse, 1635; FRANCES DEHNERT WELLs, 
director of library services for Billings 
Public Schools (Mont.), 2094; Douglas 
Albert Whitaker, 1412; Sam GERALD 
WnITTEN, associate professor, GSES, U. 
of Texas at Austin, 2193; Samuel E. 
Molod, 1567; P. Grady Morein, 1693; 
VALERIE JEAN DOWNES, director of me- 
dia services, J. Sterling Morton High 
School District, Cicero, Ill., 2344; Rich- 
ard A. Olsen, 1351; David W. Heron, 
1928; Norman Horrocks, director, 
SLS, Dalhousie U., 2846; ELIZABETH 
Omm, head librarian, Park Forest Pub- 
lic Library (Ill.), 2497; Sidney L. Jack- 
son, 1809; Barry E. Booth, 1438; Daniel 
W. Casey, 1932; JEAN-ANNE MARIE 
Sours, library planner, Regional Plan- 
ning Council, Baltimore, Md., 2079; 
VimGiw1A P. Boucuer, head of interli- 







Decisive Win for Moon 
"i'll only know if it's a victory after the 
war," said Eric Moon, who's fought a 
few battles in his day. His latest was as 
an entry-by-petition in the scramble for 
the 1977/78 ALA presidency, and his 
solid win over some strong candidates 
surprised many—including himself. 

Long one of ALA's most vigilant critics, 
whether from the editorial chair of Li- 
brary Journal (1959-68) or the floor of 
Council and Membership meetings, the 
53-year-old Moon will now help lead the 
association into its second century. He 
believes that “tinkering” once again with 
ALA’s organization would be a waste of 
scant resources; that the voice of ALA 
in Washington ought not to be diluted by 
NCLIS or the information industry; and 
that Membership concerns must no 
longer be treated as what he calls “em- 
barrassing nuisance items” by ALA 
policy-makers. 

A World War II vet, twenty years a 
librarian in his native England and in 
Canada, and a constant battler for civil 
rights and intellectual freedom, Moon is 
a good bet to provide the tough, articu- 



















brary loan service, U. of Colorado Li- 
braries, Boulder, 2722; MARILYN L. 
MILLER, associate professor, SL, West- 
ern Michigan U., 2481; Larry T. Nix, 
1822; Bernard M. Franckowiak, 1981; 
Hardy R. Franklin, 1937; Louise E. Mor- 
rison, 1581; JOHNNIE ESTHER GIVENS, 
head librarian, Austin Peay State U., 
Clarksville, Tenn., 2039; JOHANNA 
SmitH Woop, assistant director, Dept. 
of LS, Public Schools of DC, 9312; An- 
thony W. Miele, 1687; Brewster E. 
Peabody, 1324; Don J. Sager, 1609; 
Frank L. Scuick, chief, Library Sur- 
veys Branch-National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics, HEW, 2475; Anne 
Elise Shafer, 1745; Nancy P. KELLUM- 
Rose, senior librarian, San Francisco PL- 
Excelsior Branch, 2118; SUZANNE J. LE 
Barron, librarian, sociology, Minneap- 
olis PL & Information Center, 2195; 
upitH R. Far.ey, librarian-bibliogra- 
pher, LC, 2375; Pat A. Woodrum, 1540; 
Gary E. Strong, 1262; RicHAnD W. Boss, 
university librarian, Princeton U., 2250; 
oan Brooks Goddard, 1714; Robert 
Gene Gaylor, 1223; Stanley D. Moreo, 
1129; BROOKE E. SHELDON, doctoral stu- 
dent, GSLIS, U. of Pittsburgh, 2149; 
Linda F. Allmand, 1952; John L. Ayala, 
1189; Jane Ropers, consultant to the 
Wyoming State Library board, 2446; 
Charles W. Robinson, 1293; Eldred R. 
Smith, 1618; Kay Ann Cassell, 1599; 
Carlton J. Thaxton, 1435; Ruts L. 
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late leadership that most ALA voters 
apparently expect of him. 


sonian Institution, after his second-place 
finish, told AL: “I still hope to work with 
ALA in any worthwhile activity going, or 
maybe start a few things going myself. 
















Eric Moon 


A spirited Russell Shank of the Smith- 


| get a kick out of this association, and 
nothing has changed that feeling.” 

As were Moon and 1976/77 President 
Clara Jones, ten of the twenty-five new | 
Councilors at Large were nominated by 
petition, rather than by the ALA Nomi- 
nating Committee. 


TicHE, research assistant to the execu- 
tive director of NCLIS, 2473; Helen 
Matthews, 1194; Sally A. Davis, 1841; 
Cheryl A. Metoyer, 1420; Shirley A. 
Edsall, 1461; JoserpH BECKER, president, 
Becker and Hayes, Inc. (Los Angeles), 
2373; Lucy E. Ainsley, 1257; Donald 
Dale Foos, 1734; Patricia A. Gaven, 
1581; Melvin R. George, 1379; James 
B. Nelson, 1190; Helen Mae Mullen, 
1979; Dorothy Wager Blake, 1622; 
Ricuarp L. DARLING, dean, Columbia 
U. SLS, 3459; Miriam I. Crawford, 
1486; Hal C. Stone, 975; R. Max Wil- 
locks, 1246; Morris Polan, 1361; Alice 
E. McKinley, 1151; Leroy C. Childs, 
826; Yolanda J. Cuesta, 1797; Nancy 
Ruthe Cummings, 1502; Robert D. Stu- 
eart, 1875; Anne J. Mathews, 1571; 
James A. Swan, 1266; LILLIAN NORENE 
GERHARDT, editor-in-chief, School Li- 
brary Journal, 2227; Susana A. Hino- 
josa, 1498; Cosette N. Kies, 1717; Mary 
Biblo, 1607; John E. Velde, Jr., 1013; 
E. Margaret Cheeseman, 1533; J. Mi- 
chael Bruer, 1337; Myra Nadler, 1325; 
GENEVIEVE M. Casey, professor of LS, 
Wayne State U., 2566; Lotsee Smith, 
1691; Barbara S. Prentice, 1536; RopE- 
nick G. Swartz, state librarian, Wash- 
ington State Library, 1988; Susan Brooks 
Madden, 1982; Jean M. Coleman, 1755; 
CAROLINE M. CouGHLIN, assistant pro- 
fessor, SLS, Simmons, 2045. 
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. Bylaw Amendments Passed 
The ALA Elections Committee also 
. certified the passage of Bylaw Amend- 
| ments (Article I, Section 1-A, 2-A, 2-A- 
A t 6) effecting the establishment by Coun- 
p cil of a special dues category for Trustee 
and Lay Members and deletion of the 
provision of new divisional life member- 
ships. These Bylaw Amendments were 
| ratified by a membership mail vote: 
| . .. 6981, in favor; 793, against. 





1976 Election Results 
Divisions and Round Tables 


The chief officers elected for each 

ALA unit are as follows: 
Ka AASL: Frances C. Dean 
E ACRL: Eldred R. Smith 
[de ALHRT: Budd L. Gambee 
ALTA: Donald C. Earnshaw 
2M ASLA: Donald B. Simpson 
Anis CSD: Barbara S. Miller 
GODORT: Nancy Cline 
HRLSD: Susan M. Haskin 
IFRT: Karl Weiner 
ISAD: Maurice J. Freedman 
JMRT: David Warren 
LAD: Richard L. Waters 
LED: Robert D. Stueart 
LRRT: Jane B. Robbins 
PLA: Ronald A. Dubberly 
; RASD: Virginia P. Boucher 
B RTSD: Norman H. Dudley 
K YASD: Rosemary M. Young 
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Mary Biblo, Nancy B. D'Amico, 
Elizabeth Morrissett, and Minne R. 
Motz have been elected to SRRT's 
Action Council. Members of the 
SORT Steering Committee are Mar- 
garet Jones, Margaret Hudak, and 
Patrick Ashley. 

ISAD's revised bylaws were 
adopted. 
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"Education and Manpower" 
Policy Kept; New Nonsexist 
Name, Terminology 


"Library Education and Personnel 
Utilization" is the new name for the 
ALA's "Library Education and Man- 
power" policy, which was adopted in 
1970 and is now being reissued after 
editing to remove sexist terminology. 
S This editing is one result of a year-long 
y review of the policy's effectiveness. 

ALA Council at its 1975 Midwinter 
Meeting directed the Office for Library 
3 Personnel Resources Advisory Commit- 
tee to undertake the review. OLPR col- 
i lected comments from the field, held 
ks. hearings at the San Francisco annual 
~ conference and discussions at the 1976 
__ Midwinter Meeting, sent out question- 

. maires to administrators of all types of 
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libraries, and polled state library asso- 


- ciations as to whether any had adopted 


the policy. After this review process, the 
Advisory Committee concluded that the 
policy statement still provides valid rec- 
ommendations as to library staff cate- 
gories and appropriate levels of educa- 
tion and training, but that education in 
the policy’s use and implementation is 
needed. To this end, OLPR is develop- 
ing a workshop to help interpret and im- 
plement “Library Education and Per- 
sonnel Utilization.” 

Copies of the newly-edited policy and 
of the review discussions are available 
from the OLPR, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


ALA Coordinates Local 
Literacy Work 

“Literacy and the Nation’s Libraries” 
is an ALA program designed to harness 
U.S. library power in the fight against 
functional illiteracy. Twenty-one million 
Americans—one out of seven—can’t read 
want-ads, job applications, or telephone 
dialing directions, and although many 
local libraries have mounted literacy 
programs, the new ALA literacy pro- 
gram is the library community's first 
nationwide effort to eradicate the prob- 
lem. 


T ti aa 


The major component of “Litera 
and the Nation's Libraries" is a mam 
being prepared under a $49,951 grant 
from the U.S. Office of Education. Je 
E. Coleman, director of ALA's Offic 
for Library Service to the Disadvan- 
taged (OLSD) and of the literacy proj 


ect, reports that the manual should be 


available to librarians by the 1977 an 


nual ALA conference. It will be a prac- 


tical, methodological guide to organiz- 
ing and administering literacy programs 
and will contain concrete "how-to" in- 


formation on choosing and ordering ` 


in 









materials, identifying developmental ~ 


reading skills, and sponsoring tutoring  . 


sessions. 


Continuing literacy-education pro- | 


grams and a videotape for use with the — — 


manual are also in the works. 


"Literacy and the Nation's Libraries" 4 a 
is coordinated by OLSD and the Public ~ 


Library Association, with input from six — — 


ALA divisions and from reading and 


adult education consultants. A project - 


board of nine academic, public, and 
school librarians is charged with select- 
ing the manual’s contents. 

The project's goals are linked to the 
Right to Read Program's goal—achiey- 


ing close to total literacy in the U.S. by T 


1980. 


Bright Annual of Library Life: The ALA Yearbook Is Born 


Surprisingly, it’s an engaging read 
as well as an exciting new reference 
publication from ALA. Or perhaps 
not so surprisingly, since the former 
managing editor of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica masterminded the project 
in his current role as ALA associate 
executive director for publishing ser- 
vices. 

What is it? It's the only encyclope- 
dic treatment of current develop- 
ments in library and information sci- 
ence, the first in a projected series of 
annuals. 

Born in discussions at Headquar- 
ters in 1973, the first edition of The 
ALA Yearbook is a 512-page, copi- 
ously illustrated volume, containing 
400,000 words in articles from 211 
contributors chosen for their expert- 
ise from the entire profession. Alpha- 
betically-arranged entries provide, in 
lively and concise style, an overview 
of developments in areas as diverse 
as foundation funding, copyright, 
data bases, realia, affirmative action, 
and book publishing. Also included 
are: 57 biography and obituary items; 
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descriptive listings of one hundred 
library-related organizations; local 
correspondents' reports on library ac- 
tivities filed from all 50 states; latest 
statistical tabulations in 99 tables 
and charts; and special international 
reports from Canada and Great 
Britain. 

As a reference volume, the Year- 
book is at once elegant and exhaustive — 
—a remarkable synthesis. The Cen- 
tennial edition, edited by Robert 
Wedgeworth with Managing Editor 
Richard Dell, leads off with three 
special articles: a -witty survey of 
ALA’s first hundred years by Edward 
Holley; an analysis by Sam Gould of 
libraries’ role in the future of inde- 
pendent learning; and a review of 
the rocky progress of micrographics 
by Allen B. Veaner. 

Stewart reports that prepublica- 
tion sales of the ALA Yearbook have 
been brisk. The price of the large 
(814” x 11”) format volume is now — 
$25. Orders and inquiries should be 
directed to the Order Dept., ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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- .. Color Film on First Amendment 


Needs $$ Votes of Librarians 
An up-to-date film on intellectual 


J freedom and the First Amendment, spe- 


cifically tailored to the needs of modern 
libraries, is about to be launched—but 
unless the project receives the support 
of librarians, it won't get off the ground. 

The half-hour color film celebrating 
the First Amendment is being planned 
by the ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee and the Freedom to Read Com- 
mittee of the Association of American 
Publishers. Targeted for March 1977 
release, the work is scheduled to be pro- 
duced by a highly recognized talent in 


documentaries and short feature films. 


- It is designed to reach people only 


vaguely familiar with the First Amend- 
ment and its protection of the freedoms 
of belief, speech, and the press. It will 
serve as a resource for community pro- 
gramming, staff development and train- 
ing, and continuing education of librari- 
ans, trustees, and community leaders. 


Orders Needed Fast 

Both committees have been aware of 
the need for a nonprint treatment to ar- 
ticulate the many complex issues in- 
volved. But to reach the level of support 


É 13 E $7 
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mittees urgently need pre-release orders 
from all librarians who see a major role 
for the film in their own programs. 
Judith F. Krug, director of the Office 
for Intellectual Freedom, said, “We be- 
lieve this film will find a place in hun- 
dreds of libraries across the country. 
What we are asking is that those librar- 
ies submit pre-release orders so that the 
film becomes a reality. At the same time 
they can take advantage of a special pre- 
release price.” 

Following release, the film will sell 
for $400, but orders paid before Sept. 
15 are discounted as follows: single 
prints will sell for $320, a 20 percent 
discount, and orders of two or more 
prints will be billed at $300, a discount 
of 25 percent. Orders and inquiries 
should be sent to the Office for Intel- 
lectual Freedom, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 


REFERENCE 


LC Reading Room at Your Fingertips 

The Main Reading Room of the Li- 
brary of Congress houses one of the 
largest general reference collections in 
the world, with materials especially 


necessary to complete the film, the com- strong in the humanities, social sciences, - 


and bibliography. A subject guide to 
this impressive 44,000-volume collec- 
tion is now available to librarians ev- 
erywhere. 

The first LC computer-produced cat- 
alog listing both monographs and seri- 
als, the 638-page Library of Congress 
Main Reading Room Reference Collec- 
tion Subject Catalog is arranged alpha- 
betically by LC subject heading and 
contains multiple entries for the 11,000 
monographs and 3,000 serials in the ref- 
erence collection as of January 1975. 
The numerous additional subject head- 
ings allow for depth and consistency in 
subject indexing. A classified catalog, 
arranged by call number, is planned for 
1977. 

Order for $13 from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. GPO, Wash- 
ington, DC 20402 (stock no. 030-001- 
0067-2). 


Shores Anthology on 
Reference Theory 

Throughout his long and influential 
career as an activist librarian, Louis 
Shores, dean emeritus of the Florida 
State University School of Library Sci- 
ence and Collier's Encyclopedia editor- 
in-chief, has been interested in refer- 
ence theory. One of Shores's consistent 
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=: Need more storage 
Y space for periodicals? 


1 Try Oblique logic. 


au Oblique lets you utilize every inch of your 

ý available filing space. But that's only 

half the story: Oblique's 14 different sizes 

give you all the tools necessary for the most 

efficient filing operation possible. Install in 

open or closed cabinets, or in shelving units. 
Write for free illustrated information on 

Oblique: the most durable, most versatile 

suspended folder ever made. 
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SUSPENDED FILING COMPARTMENTS 


R.P.GILLOTTE & CO., INC. 
2230 Commerce Drive/Columbia, South Carolina 29205 


803 799-5158 


Drake Edens Library, Columbia College, S. C. 
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themes, that reference work is a posi- - 
ive and necessary support to a demo- 


cratic society, is celebrated in a new 
anthology titled Reference As the Pro- 
. motion of Free Inquiry. The 189-page 
book includes twenty-two essays, arti- 
les, and speeches, and an index. $11.50 
from Libraries Unlimited, P.O.B 268, 
Littleton, Colorado 80120 (76-6150, 
..0-87287-156-8). 


SELECTED RESOURCES 


. Call or write your legislator. A 
_ handy reference guide to pull out of your 
- back pocket during election year is the 
updated version of Braddock’s Federal- 
State-Local Government, 1976. A new 
feature aids users in calling directly for 
government statistical information. The 
... 249-page paperbound guide is distrib- 
.. uted by the American Library Associa- 
tion: $3.95 (orders under $5 prepaid; 

10-percent discount to ALA members) 
from ALA's Order Dept., 50 E. Huron 
-. St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Matters cartographic: keeping cur- 
rent. Map librarians have a new chart 
for professional waters—Mapline, a 
quarterly newsletter published by the 
Herman Dunlap Smith Center for the 
History of Cartography, Newberry Li- 
brary. The cleanly-designed first issue 
(March 1976) features a calendar of 
national and overseas meetings and ex- 
hibits, research notes, library news, and 
miscellany of special interest to the field. 
A year's subscription is $4 (check pay- 
able to The Newberry Library); send 
. to Editor Patricia Moore, 60 W. Walton 
St., Chicago, IL 60610. 


Shtick for map librarians—such as this 
navigational "stick chart" made of pan- 
danus roots by Marshall Islanders—is the 
business of the new quarterly newsletter 


Aa Mapline. 
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sought by bottle collectors, since out- 
houses were common dumping grounds 
for bottles in the last century), and city 
planners also consult them to trace ur- 
ban growth patterns since the Civil War. 
"They" are fire insurance maps pro- 
duced for some 12,000 cities and towns 
by the Sanborn Map Company (incor- 
porated 1876). Their high detail now 
makes them an unrivaled source of in- 
formation for historians, genealogists, 


your foreign ue 

. . NEA 
affairs domestically? — 
There is no need to rely on one sub- 
scription agency for your domestic 
periodicals and another for your 
foreign. The F.W. Faxon Company is 
an international subscription agency 
handling periodicals from around the 
world. (We presently list over 8,000 
foreign titles and are constantly add- 
ing more.) Now you can place one - 


and geographers. Recognizing the maps’ order for all your periodicals—domes- — 
research potential, the Western Assn. of tic and foreign—and receive one an- — — 
Map Libraries has recently published nual invoice. AR 


Our Foreign Department translates — 
foreign correspondence, keeps up-to- — 
date with the changing status of for- 
eign currencies, and maintains up-to- 


Vol. 1 of the Union List of Sanborn Fire 
Insurance Maps Held by Institutions in 
the United States and Canada, by R. 


Philip Hoehn, listing some 25,000 maps the minute records on foreign publi- — - 
and atlases in over 162 institutions. cation frequencies. — : - 
Available at $5 each (plus 6 percent Use Faxon's expertise. You'll find 


there's no language barrier at ney 


tax for California orders) from Stanley Faxon, 


D. Stevens, University Library, U. of 
C. at Santa Cruz, CA 95064. 


Library business is our only business — since 1881. E 


F.W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. — 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency __ 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 m 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) Hh 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) — 
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Only from 
Highsmith 


Poetry citations sought. If you use 
the Chicorel Index to Poetry in Antholo- 
gies and Collections, editor Marietta 
Chicorel would like your help in mak- 
ing forthcoming volumes as complete as 
possible. She is seeking citations of 
poetry anthologies and collections not 
included in Vols. 5 and 6 of the Index; 
to facilitate cross-checking, a title index 
can be found in the “C” volumes of both 
5 and 6. Libraries and authors owning 
titles they wish included should send 
bibliographic information to M. Chi- 
corel, 275 Central Park W., NYC, NY 









TOR: epoxy and| - 
American Indian materials needed. vinyl-coated steel | - 
The United Tribes Educational Tech- bookends, 






including a jumbo | | - 
size that's over | - 
10" high | — 


nical Center in North Dakota is setting 
up an information department on all as- 
pects of Indian life and culture. Director 
Mike Kaquatosh asks that anyone with 
"books, magazines, or anything pertain- 
ing to Indians" send these materials to 
him at the UTETC Cultural Center, 
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3315 South Airport Road, Bismarck, ND AV media 
58501. cabinet 
M : Systems to 
Rights of small taxpayer explained. 
4 pay " choose 






A little-publicized law allowing taxpay- 
ers to appeal seemingly final and arbi- 
trary IRS decisions is explained in a 
new booklet, "How the Small Taxpayer 
Can Take the IRS to Court." The guide 
shows how to ask the U.S. Tax Court 
to referee a case if a dispute with the 
IRS amounts to $1,500 or less. Included 
are specimens of the two basic forms 


from 










- For non-skid bookends with a 
bold, lasting finish and un- 
| equalled selection in AV - 
. cabinets and tables, look to 
Highsmith's 1975-76 Library- | - 
| AV catalog of over 10,000 | 

items. Write for your free - 
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COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


Sse 


Once the most celebrated of American poets, Edwin Markham posed in 1899 for the 


portrait at left, one of hundreds of rare photographs in the Markham Archives at Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N.Y. Ubiquitous in early 20th-century intellectual circles, Markham 
willed his personal library (considered one of the finest of his time) and papers to 
Wagner. Housed in the Horrmann Library, this legacy contains over 350 first editions, 
including works by Hawthorne, Twain, and Whitman, as well as more than 10,000 letters 
between the poet and such contemporaries as Gorky, Bierce, and John Muir. At right, a 
rare glimpse of Jack London and his wife, another of the treasures in this unusual 


research collection. 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Using and Retrieving the ISSN 

Two serials groups are encouraging 
use of the International Standard Serial 
Number (ISSN) in serials data bases. 
The Joint Committee on the Union List 
of Serials, and the ALA/RTSD Serials 
Section Executive Committee point out 
that the ISSN, an internationally ac- 
cepted identification code, can be used 
in both manual and machine-readable 
files, and will be a link between the 
CONSER (Conversion of Serials) data 
base and other serials data files. 

To determine if an ISSN has been as- 
signed or validated by an International 
Serials Data System: (ISDS) center, a 
number of sources can be checked. The 
Library of Congress includes ISSNs on 
its printed catalog cards, in the MARC 
Serials Distribution Service, and in New 
Serial Titles. By the end of this year, 
the first issue of an ISSN Key Title 
Register is slated to be published, and 
will contain the ISSN and bibliographic 
data on all titles processed by the Na- 
tional Serials Data Program—the U.S. 
ISDS center headquartered in LC— 
through February 1975. In addition, the 
quarterly ISDS Bulletin published by 
the International Centre of ISDS pro- 
vides ISSN and other essential infor- 
mation. 


460 


Dedicated to Reprography 

*A forum for free and uninhibited 
communication on reprographic poli- 
cies, procedures, equipment, and prob- 
lems experienced by individual librari- 
ans” is the aim of the RLMS Microfile 
Series—reports, essays, and studies com- 
piled by the ALA/RTSD Reproduction 
of Library Materials Section (RLMS) 
and issued at cost in microfilm and hard 
copy. At present, the RLMS Publication 
Committee is preparing issues on ac- 
quisition and bibliographic control of 
microforms, telefacsimile in libraries, 
reprography in interlibrary loan opera- 
tions, and organization and manage- 
ment of microform reading rooms. Any- 
one wanting to participate in these proj- 
ects or willing to share their expertise 
should contact the RLMS Publication 
Committee chairperson, Joseph Z. Ni- 
tecki, at Temple University, Paley Li- 
brary, 13th and Berks Mall, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19122. 


Integration of Major 
Bibliographic Systems 

Two substantial grants—one awarded 
by the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., the other by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York—will extend the use 
and scope of the Library of Congress 
machine-readable data base. 

Carnegie’s $197,200 grant, made to 
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the Research Libraries Group, Inc. 
(RLG—a consortium of. the Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, and NYPL Research li- 
braries), will be used to develop a com- 
puter-based cataloging system in con- 
junction with LC. When completed, this 
eighteen-month project will mark the 
first time a library network has remote 
access, on-line, directly into LC's ma- 
chine-readable cataloging (MARC) : 
data base. According to RLG President 
James E. Skipper, this cooperative proj- 
ect is also an important first step toward 
RLG goals—one of which is the creation 
of a single, computer-based bibliograph- 
ic processing system. 

LC recently received $165,800 from 
the Council on Library Resources to 
support the systems design and pro- 
gramming necessary to integrate the 
Conversion of Serials project (CONSER) 
with the Library's other technical proc- 
essing activities. Currently CONSER is 
managed by CLR, but, by November, 
1977, LC is scheduled to take over 
the project's management, maintenance, 
and distribution of resulting projects. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


Spanish-Language Textbooks 

The Spanish Book Corporation of 
America has recently made arrange- 
ments with several major American and 
Mexican publishers for U.S. and Ca- 
nadian distribution of Spanish titles, 
mostly Spanish translations of interna- 
tionally known American textbooks. 

Almost 1,000 Spanish-language titles 
are available, including the Time-Life 
Library series, the Schaum Outline se- 
ries, books from Prentice Hall Interna- 
tional and McGraw-Hill International, 
and a number of texts from Editorial 
Limusa and Editorial Trillas of Mexico. 
Complete catalogs and other informa- 
tion are available from Emanuel Molho, 
President, SBCA, 115 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10003 (212) 673-7400. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


YA in LA: Two Victories 

Young adult services coordination ac- 
tivities at the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, eliminated in Mayor Tom Brad- 
ley’s proposed 1976-77 budget, were 
rescued by a last-minute windfall: sav- 
ings from a low bid on bookbinding. 
Three positions—principal librarian, sen- 
ior librarian, and clerk steno—would 
have been affected. Why the cut in 
YA? "Because teens have no political 
clout,” said one LAPL administrator. 
“Young children at least have parents 
who will still holler for them.” 

In another boost for YA services in 
the LA area, the Los Angeles County 
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Tighter budget? Less funding? 
More and more library demands? 


It's time fora Summer Breather 


Here's your opportunity to make those hard-to-come-by dollars 
work harder than ever before. We call it the Summer Breather and here's how it works: 


From now through August 31st, we'll give you a full 1596 
bonus in University Microfilms serials, equipment 

and other products. All you have to do is order (before 
August 31, 1976) $2,000 or more of our retrospective 
serials or collections of early American and 

British books and periodicals. 


To qualify, choose any titles you wish from our collection of more than 10,000 serials backfiles (if you 
don't have our catalog, we'll send you one). When your order amounts to $2,000 or more 
you can then apply a full 15% of its dollar value to purchase additional serials, 
equipment or other products. 


Think what this Summer Breather can mean in terms of expanding your library's microform capabilities. 
You can fill in your serials backfile collection and, at the same time, add on more readers or 
microform storage cabinets to your facilities at no additional cost. Or, if you wish, you can use your bonus 
to acquire even more serials. 

This Summer Breather applies to orders for designated serials and collections from $2,000 to $10,000. 

If you order more than $10,000, you'll get a $1,500 merchandise bonus on your initial 
$10,000 order plus a 596 additional bonus on all that you purchase over $10,000. 

We've got a brochure that tells all about the Summer Breather. 

Send for yours today - and start breathing easier this Summer. 


, 


FROM NOW UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1976 


e 
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FOR YOUR BUDGET DOLLAR 
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SEND TO A/I 


[ ] Yes. Please tell me more about the Summer Breather. 
[ ] I don't have your catalog. Please send me one. 
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University Microfilms International 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
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"CONFIDENCE" 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


e EXPERIENCE 

- TRAINED PERSONNEL 

e FINANCIAL STABILITY 
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MARC & 
NUC 


Cataloging 
Data on 
Microfilm 


Information Design’s CARDSET 
system can make MARC avail- 
able in your library at a fraction 
of the cost of on-line systems. 
Issued every two weeks on com- 
puter-output-microfilm, 
CARDSET provides all MARC 
cataloging data (1968 to current) 
for cataloging, card production, 
bibliographic research, acquisi- 
tions—or simply to replace an 
unwieldly proof slip file. NUC 
microfilm editions also available. 
For details and sample films, 









INFORMATION 
DESIGN, INC. 


3247 Middlefield Road, 
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Hocus-focus on Children’s Book Week, November 8-14, with display items prepared by 
the Children's Book Council. “Bookmagic” is the 1976 theme, and props for library leger- 
demain include a poster, bookmarks, a mini-frieze, three streamers, and a mobile (the last 
featuring a magician and five rabbits). To conjure up a brochure of descriptions and prices, 
send $.24 in stamps and a self-addressed, gummed label to CBC, 17 Irving Pl., NYC 10008. 





Public Library is reinstating young adult 
services as a separate service entity. In 
1978, YA Services merged with Adult 
Services, but demands upon the depart- 
ment "precluded adequate attention to 
the young adult population." Janice 
Richards, formerly regional library ad- 
ministrator, West San Gabriel Valley 
Region, has been appointed YA coor- 
dinator. 


MLA Group Demands YA 
State-Level Post 

The Maryland Library Association 
has rallied behind YA services, recom- 
mending a beefed-up program of sup- 
port across the state. During MLA's 
spring meeting, the Adult and Young 
Adult Services Division passed four 
resolutions calling for: 1) establishment 
of a YA consultant post on the state level 
and formulation of statewide guide- 
lines; 2) the appointment of a YA co- 
ordinator in each public library system 
in the state; 3) annual course work in 
YA services and adolescent psychology 
in every ALA-accredited school; and 
4) allowance for input from YA librari- 
ans on library design and decoration. 
According to Evelyn Shaevel, executive 
secretary of ALA’s Young Adult Services 
Division, the MLA resolutions represent 
one of the first times a state association 
has singled out YA services for a strong 
vote of confidence. 


Best of Canadian Children’s Books 

Canadian Books for Children/Livres 
canadiens pour enfants is an attractive 
catalog of some 1,400 in-print Canadian 
children’s books and magazines, select- 
ed and annotated by a team of librari- 
ans. Superseding the checklist which 
appeared in the Autumn 1974 issue of 
In Review: Canadian Books for Chil- 
dren, the paperbound book lists both 
French- and English-language titles. 
This solid foundation for collection 
building is priced at $7.50 (ISBN 
0-8020-4533-2, LC 76-3276), U. of To- 
ronto Press, Canada M5S 1A6. 

For one of the authors cited in the 
work above, winning the Canadian Li- 
brary Association's Amelia Howard- 





Gibbon medal is a seasonal affair. Illus- 
trator William Kurelek was recently pre- 
sented with the 1976 medal for A Prai- 
rie Boy's Summer (Tundra, Montreal); 
his earlier work, A Prairie Boy's Winter, 
won the medal in 1974. The annual 
award honors the best illustrated chil- 
dren's book by a Canadian artist. 


Andersen Medalists, Kerlan Award 


Danish author Cecil Bodker and So- 
viet illustrator Tatjana Mawrina are the 
1976 recipients of the Andersen Med- 
als, presented biennially by the Inter- 
national Board on Books for Young 
People (IBBY) to an author and illus- 
trator for the entire body of their work 
for children. Bodker’s only book in print 
in the U.S. is The Leopard (Atheneum, 
1975); none of Mawrina’s books “ap- 
pear to have been published in the U.S.” 

Author and illustrator Roger Duvoisin 
has received the University of Minne- 
sota’s 1976 Kerlan Award, presented in 
“recognition of singular attainments in 
the creation of children’s literature.” 
Among Duvoisin’s numerous works is 
the 1948 Caldecott Award winner, 
White Snow, Bright Snow. 


EDUCATION 


New Art History, LS Joint Master's 

A combined curriculum program lead- 
ing to both an MSLS and a master’s 
in art history has been instituted by Case 
Western Reserve University’s School of 
Library Science and Department of Art. 
The program will draw on the staff and 
library resources of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, the library of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Art, -and the Fine 
Arts Department of Cuyahoga County 
Library System’s Mayfield Regional Li- 
brary. 

Course work will require a minimum 
of forty-two credit hours, including field 
work experience, and may be completed 
in a minimum of four regular semesters. 
For further information, write to: Ad- 
mission Officer, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Case Wastern Reserve University, 
Cleveland, OH 44106. 
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_ The American Society for Informa 
tion Science and the Catholic University 
America are jointly sponsoring a new 
_ Series of home study courses worth Con- 
tinuing Education Units (CEU's) for 
articipants. The "Career Development 
gram" encourages students to work 
their own pace, while allowing for 
personalized interaction with a faculty 
ber who reads and responds to all 
ram exercises. 
. The first course in a “Management 
_ Series" is “Motivation: A Vital Force in 
' Organization," consisting of a study 
. guide and six modules: learning objec- 
tives, text, practical questions, exercises, 
case studies, self-tests, annotated bibli- 
ographies, and readings. Other Manage- 
ment Series courses are: management 
Enos and concepts; planning, 
udgeting, and cost analysis; perfor- 
ance evaluation; organizational com- 
. munication; and systems analysis as a 
management tool. A “Technology Series” 
will feature courses on management of 
information systems; the impact of new 
technology; computers; data bases; mi- 
. erographics; and networking. 
- The “Motivation” course costs $120 
for ASIS members and $130 for non- 
. members. Orders or inquiries should be 
. addressed to ASIS Career Development 
Program, 1155 16th St. NW, Suite 210, 
Washington, DC 20036 (202) 659- 
4899. 





An Embarrassment of Internships for 
One Winner in CLR, ACRL Programs 

Stanton Biddle, Howard University's 
associate director for research and plan- 
. ning, was chosen as an intern recently 
= in both the Council on Library Re- 
Sources academic library management 
program and the Association of College 
and Research Libraries program for ad- 
_ ministrators of predominantly black aca- 
. demic libraries. Withdrawing from the 

ACRL internship at Stanford, he will go 
. to Berkeley in the year-long CLR pro- 


gram. 
Other CLR interns are William J 
.. Crowe, Jr., Indiana University; Peter C. 
Haskell, Colgate; Wilson Luquire, Indi- 
ana U.; and Merrily E. Taylor, U. of 
. South Florida. They will spend their in- 
~ ternships, respectively, at U. of Michi- 
. gan, Indiana U., the Joint U. Libraries 
— (Nashville), and Yale. 
Participants in the nine-month ACRL 
_ internship program are Claude Green, 
. .. Elizabeth City (N.C.) State University, 
_ to U, North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Reta 
J. Lacy, Morris Brown College, to Aus- 
tin Peay State U.; Alberta J. Mayberry, 
Texas Southern U., to Emory U.; and 








to Mt. Holyoke College. - 
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Brenda D. Sloan, Virginia State College, ; 
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Network and Exchange (CLENE) 
March AL, pp. 162-3) has just com- 
pleted one of its first major tasks with 
the publication of Continuing Education 
Courses and Programs for Library, In- 
formation, and. Media Personnel. À first 
of its kind, the directory describes 178 
continuing education opportunities for 
the calendar year 1976. Entries, includ- 
ing all available data on dates, fees, en- 
trance requirements, teaching methods, 
and recognition given, are arranged by 
subject; the directory also features a 
geographical index, separate listings of 
primary sponsors and program leaders, 
and program analyses. Cost is $15 for 
CLENE members, $25 for nonmembers; 
prepaid orders should be sent to 
CLENE, Inc., Box 1228, 620 Michigan 
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A BTSB prebound book again proved to be the r 
strongest book in the library as it slaughtered a pub- I 
lisher's edition in a circulation fight occurring in plain | 
view ofthe local librarian. When put on trial, the BTSB 
Book defense presented a strong case. After all the 
facts were heard, the BTSB Book was given a life sen- | f 
tence of being used and abused by a minimum of 100. | Tw 
young readers, at an expected cost to the authorities 
of as little as 5€ each. The BTSB Book appealed to just 
about everyone involved in the case, but the sentence 
stood; rehabilitation was not to be allowed, or neces- 
sary, for a long, long time. 


After sentence was pronounced, the BTSB's only : 
comment was "I'll be back.” E 
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planning continuing e 
ides. o fall "76 are ud to ent 
such programs in CLENE's continuous- 
ly-updated data base; for data f 
write CLENE at the address above. 
















Foundation in Librarian's Name 
The Sidney H. Ditzion Foundatio 
has been established in honor of the | 
late librarian, teacher, author, and so- | E 
cial historian. The Foundation will - 
sponsor annual visiting lectureships, re- ——- 
search grants, and academic convoca- 
tions as a living memorial to Ditzion, a — 
City College of New York librarian for — 
thirty years, who died in June 1975. His _ 
Arsenals of a Democratic Culture, pub- — - 
lished by ALA, was acclaimed as a major 
contribution to library history and Amer- — 
ican letters. 238 
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European Book Center 
is a reliable source for all 
European Books 
e 
List Prices, Speed 
and Accuracy 
* 
Send orders or inquiries to: 


EUROPEAN BOOK CENTER 
P.0. Box 4 
1700 Fribourg 2, Switzerland 
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EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
AUDIO TAPE LIBRARY 


* The new Pentagon Super C-1 Copier and 
other cassette duplicating systems 


Bulk duplicating cassettes for A/V use 
Premium packaged cassettes 
Cassette tape recorders and players 
Cassette storage units: 
Caiola Tape Wheel (for desk or table top use) 
Space Saver (wall or floor models) 
Reel-to-ree! recording tape, all types 
Blank cassette labels, 12 per sheet 
Cassette editing and repair kit 
Contact us for information on these 
and other related products. 


B & L SALES & MARKETING 
4632 Magnolia Blvd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 985-1792 
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MARC 
INDEX 
SERVICE 


Every two weeks, Information 
Design publishes a fully updated 
and cumulated Index to all MARC 
cataloging—listing Title, Main 
Entry, Publisher, Date of Publica- 
tion and L. C. number for each of 
the over 700,000 books cataloged 
by the MARC office since 1968. 
This computer-output-microfilm 
service is used by libraries of all 
sizes for cataloging, acquisitions, 
bibliographic research or com- 
puter input. For complete infor- 
mation on annual subscriptions 
to the MARC Index Service, 

call or write 


3247 Middlefield Road 


Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(415) 369-2962 


INFORMATION 
DESIGN, INC. 
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PAAA t x s 
! on Research © 
Grants Available 

Support for research in education for 
library and information science is avail- 
able under a new Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools program which 
will begin with $1,500 in grant money. 
Proposals may be submitted by any 
personal member of AALS, and will be 
judged on: appropriateness to AALS 
goals; methodology and research de- 
sign; the researcher's qualifications; and 
evidence that other possible sources of 
funding have been explored. Grants will 
not be given to support degree or cer- 
tificate work. 

Application deadline is October 1; 
more information from Janet Phillips, 
AALS Executive Secretary, 471 Park 
Lane, State College, PA 16801. 


LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


ASLA State-by-State 
Networking Guide 

A recently completed survey identi- 
fies and describes interlibrary coopera- 
tive agencies throughout the U.S. and 
its territories. The ASLA Report on In- 
terlibrary Cooperation was compiled by 
the Interlibrary Cooperation Subcom- 
mittee of the ALA’s Association of State 
Library Agencies, with data collected 
by the individual state library agencies. 

Information in the 270-page book 
deals with state level organizations, sin- 
gle and multi-type interlibrary coopera- 
tive systems, funding patterns, commu- 
nications devices and network hardware, 
machine readable information data 
bases, services to special user groups, 
and legal bases for—as well as barriers 
to—multi-library cooperation. An ap- 
pendix includes a matrix listing the num- 
ber of U.S. libraries by type. 

Though there is no index, and in 
some cases states were unable to pro- 
vide exhaustive information on coopera- 
tive agencies, the survey should be a 
valuable resource to those in the field. 
Order, prepaid, for $12.50 (checks pay- 
able to ASLA) from Mary R. Power, 
Executive Secretary, ASLA, 50 E. Hur- 
on St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Polish American Librarians’ News 

The Polish American Librarians As- 
sociation has begun publishing an in- 
formation bulletin in line with its goals 
of 1) helping librarians locate materials 
for and about Polish Americans, and 2) 
improving the response of librarians, 
teachers, authors, and publishers to the 
needs of Polish Americans. PALA pro- 
gram planning and membership and 
fund drives are now underway; for in- 
formation on PALA and its newsletter, 
write to Gloria Kaczmarek, 29939 Lon- 
nie Drive, Westland, MI 48185. 
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For librarians who don't have time 
to read—or who don't have easy access 
to current library literature—a new re- 
view medium may be the answer. It's 
the Audio Cassette Current Awareness 
Journal, put out six times a year by the 
Continuing Education for Library Staffs 
in the Southwest (CELS) group. Each 
hour-long cassette carries reviews of re- 
cent articles from national library mag- 
azines including American Libraries, 
Booklegger, College and Research Li- 
braries, Journal of Education for Librar- 
ianship, Journal of Library Automation, 
Library Journal, Library Resources and 
Technical Services, RQ, Special Librar- 
ies, U*N*A*B* A*S*H*E?D? Librari- 
an, and Wilson Library Bulletin. 

Articles are chosen to emphasize new 
trends and developments in the field 
and to cover all aspects of librarianship. 
Librarians in the Southwest are the re- 
viewers, and although the cassette jour- 
nal was conceived primarily as an aid 
to southwestern librarians, it should be 
useful to librarians everywhere. Annual 
subscriptions are $15 for individual 
Southwestern Library Association mem- 
bers, $20 for individual nonmembers, 
$30 for SWLA institutional members, 
and $35 for institutions which are not 
members. Order from SWLA/CELS Of- 
fice, 7371 Paldao Drive, Dallas, TX 
75240. 


From Bites to Bombs— 
What to Do in an Emergency 
Cornell University Libraries’ Emer- 
gency Manual covers almost any emer- 
gency that could arise in a library, such 
as insect or animal bite, elevator failure 
(“give reassurance until help can be 
secured”), drug or psychiatric crisis 
(“Library personnel should always be 
pleasant, considerate, helpful, and un- 
derstanding”), building takeover, and 
bomb threat. The 42-page booklet is a 
good prototype manual for any library. 
To order, send $1 and a return address 
label to Publications Committee, 015 
Olin Library, Cornell U. Libraries, Ith- 
aca, NY 14858. 


Computer-Edited Index to 
LS Monographs 

A small California publisher develop- 
ing a series of indexes to important mon- 
ographic literature in special subject 
areas has produced a single volume that 
includes every index entry found in 
ninety-six key works in librarianship. 
The Library and Information Science 
CumIndex, edited by OCLC Director 
Frederick G. Kilgour, is a 722-page al- 
phabetical index with over 90,000 en- 
tries. Extensive computer-based editing 
controlled the variant indexing practices 
so that, using a single subject term, a 
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librarian can locate any reference to a 
subject in each or all of the ninety-six 
books indexed. 

The Library and Information Science 
CumIndex is $55 form R & D Press, 885 
San Antonio Rd., Los Altos, CA 94022 
(72-86076, 88274-006-7). 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Serving the Aged: Postgraduate 
Courses, Bibliography, Filmography 

The University of Wisconsin-Madison 
is offering two advanced study programs 
for librarians interested in designing, 
planning, and implementing programs 
of service to senior citizens. Advanced 
study in librarianship will be combined 
with study in other areas, such as adult 
education, social work, urban planning, 
and psychology. A specialist program 
of two semesters plus a summer session 
(Sept. 7, 1976-August 12, 1977) is 
geared for librarians with at least two 
years of experience. A post-master's, 
one semester program (Sept. 7—Dec. 23, 
1976, or Jan. 24-May 98, 1977) is 
open to anyone with an MLS, regardless 
of experience. Write U-MW Libr. 
School, Helen White Hall, 600 N. Park 
St., Madison, WI 53706. 

The Dallas PL has prepared a 21- 
page general bibliography, “Aging: A 
Bibliography of Materials Suitable for 
Public Library Collections.” Order for 
$2.10 from DPL, 1954 Commerce, Dal- 
las, TX 75201. 

Another note of interest: “Film Pro- 
grams for Senior Citizens,” an annotated 
filmography and article on film program- 
. ming for older patrons, appears in the 
May 15 issue of ALA's Booklist. The 
author is Jules Semkow, assistant film 
librarian of the NYPL. 


TTY Phone Service for Deaf 


The Akron-Summit County (Ohio) 
Public Library's new phone service for 
the deaf has been used for everything 
from reference questions to reminding a 
patron to make a doctor's appointment. 
A special telephone number, connected 
to a teletype (TTY) machine, may be 
used by any of Akron's 150 deaf citizens 
with TTY's in their homes. 

The library operator answers calls 
with a typed signal, and the callers type 
their information requests on their home 
machines. The questions are then trans- 
mitted by telephone line to the library 
switchboard, from which they are re- 
ferred to the proper library division. 
The library TTY returns the answers as 
soon as possible, usually on the same 
day. 

Though the service was primarily de- 
signed to provide library information 
directly to deaf patrons at home, on 
occasion it has also been used to help 
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ESIGNER TABLES 








round or square legs, 


fixed 


or folding legs, 


now in additional 


sizes 


The smart looks with legs neatly 
meeting frames hide the fact that 
these tables fold for 


storage.. 


.and they are 


ruggedly constructed. Positive 
safety locks, Formica surfaces 
plus choices of fixed or folding 
legs, round or square. 

Available in a full range of 
Sizes...from the narrow 18x60" 
to the large work surfaces of 
36x96”, plus 48" and 60" round. 
Want to know more? Contact 
Krueger, Green Bay, WI 54306, 
414/437-3245 


3/534-6060 1-7000 
Los Angeles 213/659-2133 + London, Ontario 519/433-4041 
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-. communicate with deaf citizens in other 
Ways. For instance, a tree company once 
called the library to ask for help in get- 


ting in touch with a deaf client; the 
library complied, and tree removal was 
planned via TTY. 

Then there was the call from the 
doctor's office. 

The special TTY number at the 
Akron-Summit Library is (216) 535- 
1283. Anyone, anywhere, with access to 
a TTY is invited to use the service, 
though long distance charges have to be 
picked up by the caller. 


TTY Weds TV for Quick Response 

In Prince Georges County (Md.) 
Memorial Library, an electronic mar- 
riage of TTY and television has resulted 
in the Phonics TV Phone, used to facili- 
tate film service to the deaf. Prince 
George’s has had TTY service for over 
a year, and several months ago, thanks 
to an LSCA grant, the TV Phone was 
added to the AV services division to 
speed up response time in filling the 
numerous requests for non-narrated and 
captioned films. The library receives the 
callers message graphically displayed 
on the TV Phone video screen, instead 
of having to wait for a typed message 
to come in via teletype, and a response 
can be sent out immediately. 


Videotapes on Service to the 
Deaf Feature Split Screen with 


. .. Hand Signing 








Black-and-white videotapes are now 
available of sessions at the California 
LA's December 1975 conference, “Li- 
brary Services to the Deaf and Hearing 
Impaired." The verbal presentations are 
hand-signed with a split-screen insert of 
interpreter Betty Bray, director of the 
Metropolitan Cooperative Library Sys- 
tem's Project for the Deaf and Hearing 
Impaired. 

The topics of the taped programs are 
“Story Telling for Deaf and Hearing 
Impaired Children"; “From Brainstorm- 
ing to Reality"; "The Law and The 
Deaf"; *Captioned Films: Their Sources 
and Use"; a role-playing situation be- 
tween a librarian and: a deaf student; 
and a hand-signed play. 

The tapes (shot from three cameras) 
run 42:30 and 46:30 minutes and are 
available only as a set, in either 34" 
cassette ($125) or 14" reel-to-reel 
($100). Order from California Video 


- Resource Project, San Francisco PL; 





Civic Center, SF, CA 94102. 

A separately recorded audio tape of 
the program is available from On-the- 
Spot Duplicators, 8817 Shirley Avenue, 
Northridge, CA 91324, and full kits of 
handout materials from the conference 
may be requested from CLA, 717 K 
Street, Sacramento, CA 95814. 
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Public libraries experiencing today’s 
economic woes can improve their image 
and earn some old-fashioned prestige at 
little or no cost. How? By expanding 
services. 

Free expansion may sound paradoxi- 
cal; it’s really not. 

By participating in a free national 
program coordinated by the Library of 
Congress Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped (DBPH), local 
libraries can develop a new level of 
service to these handicapped members 
of the community. Any public library 
now serving 200 or more blind and 
handicapped persons can become a 
DBPH “subregional library.” Free “talk- 
ing books” (on records or cassettes), 
bibliographic materials, and playback 
machines will be supplied, and all that 
is required of the subregional library is 
publicity and service. 

The DBPH program currently reach- 
es some half million readers, but it is 
estimated that another 6.5 of the na- 
tion's 20 million blind and handicapped 
citizens are reachable through the 
DBPH regional program. Local service 
can break through the barriers of deal- 
ing with an agency far removed from 
the reader's home. 


From Pratt-Smoot to the 
Regional Concept 

The Librarys program of books for 
blind adults began in 1931, when Con- 
gress passed the Pratt-Smoot Bill. Since 
then, service has been expanded to in- 
clude partially sighted or physically 
handicapped adults and children. DBPH 
provides braille and recorded books and 
periodicals to eligible residents of the 
United States and its possessions and to 
eligible U.S. citizens living abroad. 

Over the years Congress has voted 





. Free National Program to 
Services for Blind and Handicapped 
by Frank Kurt Cylke 
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more than $100 million for the program 
and has time and again cited the library 
service needs of the handicapped. The 
authors of the Pratt-Smoot bill, antici- 
pating the difficulties of providing a 
service of this magnitude through a sin- 
gle source, empowered the Librarian of 
Congress to designate qualified libraries 
to serve as regional and local centers. 
The nineteen libraries originally selected 
as service points were for the most part 
public libraries with experience in han- 
dling braille collections. 

In the forty-five years since the pro- 
gram’s inception, librarians have devel- 
oped and refined the regional library 
concept. Many of the regional libraries 
have brought service closer to local 
users by arranging for public libraries 
in their jurisdiction to act as subregion- 
als. Today a network of fifty-four re- 
gional and ninety-six subregional librar- 
ies carries out the national program, and 
in the past seven years, total circulation 
of reading materials has jumped from 
5.3 to over 12.2 million. 


What a Subregional Does 

A typical subregional library has some 
thousand recent fiction and nonfiction 
titles lent directly or through the mails, 
postage free. In addition, the subregion- 
al borrows special and older materials 
to meet specific user needs. In general, 
braille materials, because of their bulk, 
and magazines, because of the record- 
keeping involved, are circulated from a 
more central distribution point. 

Subregional library service begins 
with identifying the local community of 
blind and handicapped persons. Pub- 
licity and public relations projects aimed 
at informing potential patrons of the 
service seek to interest them in the whole 
range of library programs—from chil- 
dren's story hours to adult education 
programs and discussion clubs. A dem- 
onstraton collection can be set up with 
which librarians orient the new patrons 
to services. 

Although talking books may be 
mailed free to eligible readers, subre- 
gional libraries encourage patrons to use 
materials and services in the library if 
possible, and to venture into all the col- 
lections—print and media—they are able 
to use. The subregional library building 
should be as barrier-free as possible, and 
listening rooms should be available. 


One Subregional Success Story 
Subregional service is limited only by 
the imagination and ingenuity of the 
local library staff. As an example of what 
the subregional library can accomplish 
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beyond the minimum requirements of 
the program, the Suffolk Cooperative 
Library System in Suffolk County, New 
York, has brought about a phenomenal 
growth in service to local blind and 
physically handicapped readers. In Au- 
gust 1972, Suffolk began distributing 
Library of Congress recorded books and 
magazines to 50 readers, and within a 
year it was serving 1,000. Even today, 
with over 1,500 registered blind and 
handicapped readers, Suffolk still feels 
it has barely begun to identify and 
serve all the potential patrons. 
Community interest has proved in- 
valuable to the Suffolk System in 
strengthening the program and broad- 
ening the range of services. The library 


How to Extend Services with 
Free Materials for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped 

Designation as a "Subregional 
Library" under the national pro- 
gram of the Library of Congress 
Division for the Blind and Physi- 
cally Handicapped can strengthen 
enormously your library's value to 
the local community—at relatively 
little cost. 

To start the process of applica- 
tion (not every library applying can 
be so designated), write to Frank 
Kurt Cylke, Chief, Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
Library of Congress, Washington, 

| DC 20542. 
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publishes a newsletter for its handi- 
capped readers and encourages regular 
media coverage of the library's activi- 
ties. Recently the New York Times car- 
ried a feature story on a current project, 
the brailling of transparent plastic strips 
placed in children's books to enable a 
blind parent and a sighted child or a 
blind child and a sighted parent to read 
together. 

Suffolk’s success has come through 
innovation and hard work, which has 
paid off in earning the community's 
good will toward this integral part of 
the library's total service. Like other 
subregionals, Suffolk has found that the 
benefits derived from this program are 
numerous: the library has gained vol- 
unteer workers and support from ser- 
vice organizations, and its readership has 
increased. 


The Future of DBPH: Local 
Cooperation 

Library and information services for 
the handicapped can equal those avail- 
able to all others. DBPH will do its part 
by continuing to expand its support on 
a nationwide basis, providing reading 
materials and annotated booklists, con- 
ducting research and experimentation 
with equipment, developing regional 
and national bibliographic tools, and 
establishing advisory services for handi- 
capped readers. But DBPH planning— 
and success—depends on the valuable 
insights and skills of local librarians. [7] 
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NO MORE 
LOOSE ENDS! 


What is it? A roll film closure which 

fastens film leaders quickly, sec- 

urely. 

Holds the roll firmly together to pro- 
tect it against invasion of dirt and 

other contaminants. 

The Intresco Tab is a modern, 

economic solution to an old prob- 

lem. It’s quickly applied . . . quickly 

removed. 

No messy adhesive coating. No cum- 
bersome paper strips or rubberbands. 


Easy on . . . easy off. 
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BOSTON * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONE: (617) 935-6110 
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Send check or money order for $3.10 to 
Intresco, Inc., for roll of 250 Tabs. Address: 
88 Cummings Park, Woburn, Mass. 01801 
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Edited by Carl M. Spaulding of the 

~~. Council on Library Resources, Inc., this 
- . occasional series will treat computer- 
— . generated and conventionally filmed mi- 
— eroforms in concise, non-technical es- 
says for the continuing education of all 
librarians. Mr. Spaulding is the author of 
- . this first column. 


The Line Printers 
The earliest electronic computers 
were designed to deal with mathemati- 
cal problems which required rather 
small amounts of data input and gen- 
erated relatively little output. Conse- 
quently the heavy-duty typewriters used 
— for input/output functions on those 
|. computers served satisfactorily. How- 
ever, as business and industry began 
|. to use computers for what quickly be- 
. . eame known as data processing, much 
faster printers were developed to han- 
dle large volume output of lists, reports, 
invoices, statements, and checks. These 
high speed printers are usually called 
line printers, because they print a line 
_ . at a time, or impact printers, because 
= they print by means of many small ham- 
= mers which drive paper and ribbon 
against embossed alphanumeric char- 
acters. 
j Line printers have not evolved much 
since their development in the 1950s 
and early '60s, particularly with regard 
to speed. Although the sight of a line 
~ printer churning out copy at the rate 
of a thousand lines a minute gives the 
layman an impression of furious speed, 
- . Jine printers are often bottlenecks in com- 
|... puter systems. Their rates of operation— 
a . typically 1,000 to 3,000 characters a 
^. second—are entirely inadequate for deal- 
— ing efficiently with information streams 
_ from the computer at a rate of 100,000 
—— or more characters a second. 


COM Comes In 
— . One answer to the need for higher- 
© speed computer printout was provided 
by. Stromberg Carlson in 1956, when 
that company unveiled its Model 100 
. computer output microfilmer, a device 
- which converted electronic signals to 
characters on microfilm. This was the 
- first of what we now call COM (Com- 
. puter Output Microfilm) recorders. Ac- 
__ceptance of COM grew slowly until the 
— early ’70s, when sales and the number 
= of applications began to increase rap- 
idly. In 1969 there were approximately 
500 COM recorders in the U.S.; now 
one COM equipment manufacturer has 
more than 1,000 machines in the field. 
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A Primer on COM (Computer Output Microfilm), 
An Alternative to Computer Printout 


How COM Works 

In brief, a COM recorder consists of 
an automatic microfilm camera which 
rapidly films an electronic display of 
alphanumeric characters. The electronic 
signals which control the camera and 
define the characters on the display may 
come directly from an electronic com- 
puter (this type of operaton is called 
“on-line”), but more often the COM re- 
corder is *driven" by signals read from a 
magnetic tape. The tape is written by a 
computer and then physically trans- 
ported from the computer site to the 
location of the COM recorder (called 
“off-line” ). 

There are several kinds of electronic 
displays used wth the various propri- 
etary COM recorders. The most common 
is similar to a television receiver picture 
tube, but textual information rather 
than animated scenes is projected on the 
COM screen. Because there is so little 
mechanical motion in these essentially 
electro-optical machines, they operate 
at relatively high speeds. Generally, the 
higher the price of the recorder, the 
greater the speed. New COM recorders, 
running almost silently, record from 10,- 
000 to 50,000 lines of text a minute—in 
sharp contrast with the noise and fury 
of impact printers thrashing out text at 
500 to 1,500 lines a minute. 

Among the other electronc mecha- 
nisms for imaging characters on COM 
film are: 1) arrays of light-emitting di- 
odes similar to those used on electronic 
wrist watches and pocket calculators; 
and 2) sharply focused electron or laser 
beams which ^write" directly on the 
film. 

COM recorders exist for making 
35mm film, but most COM output is 
16mm film or 105mm by 148mm (4 x 6 
inch) microfiche. A number of reduc- 
tion ratios are available: 24X and 48X 
(the two most common), 42X, and even 
72X.° The difference between the in- 
formation capacity of a 24X microform 
and one of higher reduction ratio is quite 
significant. For example, a 24X micro- 
fiche has about one fourth as many im- 
ages as a 48X microfiche. This means 
that up to 420 pages are recorded on a 
48X microfiche. 





*It is not technically correct to denote 
reduction ratios by the symbol "X." How- 
ever, popular usage of X for denoting both 
magnification and reduction ratios has 
brought about its acceptance for all but the 
most precise usage. 





Advantages of COM ; 
In addition to its high operational 
speed COM has these desirable charac- 

teristics: 

e The enormous reduction in cost, 
weight, and bulk of a COM publication 
as compared with a paper one is a vital 
factor in many applications, as when a 
large number of copies of a lengthy doc- 
ument must be disseminated by mail. 

e COM recorders can incorporate 
"forms-overlay" slides to superimpose 
the image of a preprinted form on textu- 
al information being recorded on film. 
These overlay slides can be quickly 
changed between jobs. Because line 
printers do not have an equivalent fea- 
ture, a supply of many different forms 
must be kept on hand. Coupled with the 
need to stock multiple-copy forms of 
several types, this can be a sizable logis- 
tics problem for a computer center. 

e Rerunning a job because of opera- 
tional errors or equipment malfunction 
is expensive and time-consuming with 
an impact printer, but is inexpensive 
and can be quickly done with a COM 
recorder. ! 

e Line printers can print a maximum 
of only six to eight copies at a time; and, 
as the number of copies increases, the 
quality of the bottom copies deterio- 
rates. On the other hand, any number 
of high-quality copies of COM film or 
fiche can be made immediately after 
production of the original or at a later 
time. The cost of copies is very low. For 
example, duplicate fiche typically cost 
from 10 to 20 cents each depending up- 
on quantity and type of film stock. 

* Since the COM media are physi- 
cally small, it is practical to store large 
numbers of master films or fiche for ref- 
erence or on-demand duplication at a 
later date. 

e The number of different characters 
which can be printed by a line printer 
is strictly limited by its essentially me- 
chanical nature; the larger the number 
of characters in a set, the slower the 
speed. Because COM images are de- 
rived from electronic displays, it has 
been possible to build COM recorders 
capable of projecting virtually any set 
of characters, regardless of their num- 
ber or the complexity of their shapes. 
While such recorders are in the minor- 
ity, they do exist in several places 
around the country. 


COM's Limitations 

It should not be inferred from this 
list of virtues that COM film is suitable 
as a replacement for computer printout 
in all instances. For example, COM ob- 
viously cannot be used for printing 
checks, address labels, or other items 
which must be read by the unaided eye. 
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ur In general, COM Ne like con- 


ventionally produced film and fiche, are 


unsuitable when the cost of the neces- 


sary reading machines cannot be justi- 
fied or when physical circumstances pre- 
clude their efficient use. Furthermore, 
COM microforms cannot be annotated, 
nor in most cases can a user refer back 
and forth between two or more micro- 
forms as he can with print materials. 


COM and the Library 


A sizable number of libraries have 
converted their catalogs from card 
and book format to COM format. The 
growing acceptance of COM catalogs is 
demonstrated by the fact that two com- 
panies with considerable experience in 
marketing bibliographic products are 
now selling sophisticated, motorized 
reading machines designed specifically 
for COM catalogs on 16mm film. Con- 
version to microform can be particularly 
attractive to libraries with computer- 
generated book catalogs requiring fre- 
quent cumulation and reissuing. The 
list of institutions that have developed 
or are developing COM catalogs is 
growing rapidly, and includes the Bal- 
timore County Public Library and the 
libraries at Northern Virginia Commu- 
nity College, the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, the University of British 
Columbia, and the University of Toronto. 

COM is also being used to turn out 
products such as union lists of holdings, 
authority files, patron files, and on-order 


lists. 


Micropublishing with COM 

A few months ago, the Library of 
Congress and a group of cooperating 
libraries completed a successful test of 
the utility and acceptability of several 
microform versions of the eighth edition 
of the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings. By publishing on microforms 
(some of which were COM-generated 
and some of which were produced by 
filming computer printout sheets, thus 
simulating COM), LC was able to 
distribute the Subject Headings text 
months before the printed version was 
available. Building on this success, LC 
plans, with approval of the GPO, to 
publish soon a cumulated COM edition 
of the Register of Additional Locations. 
It is important to realize that both of 
these innovative micropublication proj- 
ects are possible because of the exist- 
ence of large machine-readable data 
bases created by the MARC Develop- 
ment Office. 

We can expect that other important 
micropublications will be extracted from 
LC's machine-readable data bases, par- 
ticularly the MARC records, and be 
made available to libraries in general. 
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~ BICENTENNIALIA 


“The Fruits of Arbitrary Power, or the 
Bloody Massacre, Perpetrated in King 
Street Boston on March 5th 1770” is one 
of two known impressions of the Henry 
Pelham print on which Paul Revere based 


his famous depiction of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary War skirmish. This treasure of 
American history was part of a major New 
York Public Library Bicentennial exhibi- 
tion through July 7, The illustrated 48- 
page catalog, "The American Idea: Dis- 
covery and Settlement, Revolution and 
Independence,” sells for $2 from the Sales 
Shop, Room 50A, NYPL, 5th Ave. and 
42nd St., NYC 10018. 


Furthermore, there are several other 
large-scale library automation programs 
(such as OCLC) with associated files of 
machine-readable records. These files 


MEDIA MINDED by Deirdre Boyle 


AV Technicians Unite 


The Association of Audio-Visual 
Technicians (AAVT) was recently 
formed to represent AV technicians in 
schools, industry, service shops, and 
independents. At the Association for 
Educational Communications and Tech- 
nology convention, AAVT requested the 
recognition of three new work divisions: 
production AV technician, repair AV 
technician, and AV technician instruc- 
tor. AAVT is now working towards 
government inclusion of these work di- 
visions in The Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. The drive is on for profes- 
sional recognition of the field, and a 
certification program is under way with 
a standardization program for AV tech- 
nicians as its ultimate goal. Information 
on membership and association activities 
can be obtained from Elsa C. Kaiser, 
Executive Manager, AAVT, P.O. Box 
19268, Denver, CO 80219. 


Media on Media 

Videography, which debuted in April, 
looks like an informative monthly maga- 
zine for video users. Among the articles 
in the first issue is “Software for the 
Videodisc," by Peter Caranicas, which 
up-dates recent developments by MCA 
and RCA in proposed videodisc pro- 
gramming. Both companies plan to re- 
lease products competing for the home 
entertainment market. MCA's Disco- 
Vision uses a stylus playback system and 
RCA's SelectaVision employs an optical 
scan laser beam photodetector. The sys- 
tems are not compatible, and discs 
bought for one cannot be used on the 
other. Barry Ancona edits Videography, 
which is published by United Business 
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total millions of bibliographic records 
from which it seems quite likely that a 


variety of catalogs, bibliographies, and z 


related listings will be micropublished. 


Publications, 750 Thrd Avenue, New 
York City, 10017. Subscriptions are $10 
for 1 year, $18 for 2 years, and $24 for 
3 years. 

Audio Visual Market Place 1976 is the 
second edition of R.R. Bowkers fine 
multimedia industry guide, revised, ex- 
panded, and now scheduled for annual 
appearance. Over 4,500 audiovisual 
firms are listed, including producers, dis- 
tributors, manufacturers, and dealers, 
and other features provide information 
on professional production services, state 


AV administrators, funding sources, and — 


public radio and TV program libraries. 
There is also a calendar of AV events and 
an annotated bibliography of audiovi- 
sual reference material. Coverage of 
media business and services is good, 
although video sources are still slim. 
This is a practical source guide which 


every media librarian can use. AVMP — 


1976 sells for $19.95, plus shipping and 
handling. Write R.R. Bowker er 


Dept. P.O. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, MI _ 


48106. 


New American and Avant-Garde Films 

Over the last five years, the “New 
American Filmmakers Series” at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in 
New York has screened the latest in 
independently-made American films. 
Now more than 200 films from the series 
have been released for distribution by 
the Whitney in conjunction with the 
American Federation of the Arts. John 
G. Hanhardt, Curator of Film and Video 
at the Whitney, has selected films by 
Shirley Clarke, Martha Coolidge, 
Richard Leacock, Bruce Baillie, and 
Stan Brakhage—to name a few—for this 
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The Source 
excellent collection of contemporary 
American film. 

A richly illustrated series catalog pro- 
vides program notes, filmmakers com- 
ments, reviews, reprinted journal arti- 
cles, and further sources on the indepen- 
dent film. The catalog is $2 from Steven 
Aronson, Film Coordinator, the Ameri- 
can Federation of the Arts, 41 East 65th 
St., New York City, 10021. 

The film departments of both AFA 
and the Whitney will assist in preparing 
film programs. To encourage program 
rental, AFA is offering to assemble films 
onto single or double reels for continuous 
projection; there is a small fee for this 
service. 

“The History of the American Avant- 
Garde Cinema" is another project jointly 
sponsored by AFA and the Whitney. De- 
signed for institutions without ongoing 
programs of film as art, this “exhibition” 
program consists of seven segments 
spanning works from 1940 to the present. 
Visiting lecturers from the New York 
University Department of Cinema 
Studies introduce the films and conduct 
seminars. For further information and 
fees, write to Mr. Aronson at AFA. 


EFLA Fall Film Institute 


Film librarians and media personnel 
are invited to a Film Library Administra- 
tion Institute, October 10-13, in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Sponsored by the 
Educational Film Library Association 
(EFLA), the institute is a continuing 
education program of lectures, semi- 
nars, and demonstrations focusing on 
everyday issues and problems confront- 
ing film library administrators. Sessions 
will address topics such as programming, 
operations, management, and special 
issues—automation, fund raising, and 
ethics, to name a few. Dr. Wesley C. 
Meierhenry of the University of Ne- 
braska and D. Marie Grieco, film/ 
library consultant, are featured speak- 
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Still from “New American Filmmakers” movie Frank Film, by Frank Mouris. 


ers. EFLA notes that this is a tax de- 
ductible expense and that two Continu- 
ing Education Units will be awarded to 
those who participate in the full con- 
ference. Registration fees are $175 for 
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Production still, left, for Martha Coolidge's 
portrait of her grandmother, O/d-Fashioned 
Woman, and still from Teri C. McLuhan's 
film The Shadow Catcher: Edward S. 
Curtis and the American Indian. Both in 
"New American Filmmakers." 





EFLA members and $250 for nonmem- 
bers. For further information, contact: 
Educational Film Library Association, 
17 W. 60 St, N.Y., NY 10023, 212 
246-4533. 


PUBLISHING WORLD 


MAGAZINES 


Defining California 

New West looks like New York, reads 
like it, but is “working toward a new 
definition of California.” This latest ven- 
ture of Clay Felker and company, pub- 
lishers of The Village Voice and New 
York, debuted April 24 as a biweekly. 
Like its progenitor, this stylish editorial 
product shapes its heroes and villains 
boldly. In the premier issue: what the 
presidency would be like with Jerry 
Brown, judging by his past record; mini 
profiles of seventy-six people shaping 
the state’s future; and a celebration of 
California’s native-born young people 
entitled “Riding Into the Future on the 
Golden Carousel.” 

Some articles listed on the contents 
page with a NYM Corporation copy- 
right symbol may make one wonder 
how much will be duplicated in the two 
magazines. As many as three duplica- 
tions have appeared in one issue. For 
example, an article examining solar en- 
ergy by Andrew Tobias in New York's 
May 31 issue leapt cross-country for 
New West's June 7 number, though both 
magazines had the same sale date of 
May 24. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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As does its eastern cousin, New West 


ay carries such service departments as Best 
. Bets, Intelligencer, Classifieds, and Sales 


& Bargains. New West's guide to places 


and happenings, In and Around Town, 


unlike its New York counterpart, is se- 
lective and includes ratings. Equally 


_ familiar columns: The Passionate Shop- 


per, Media, and Theatre. Either Richard 
Reeves or Ed Salzman (a Sacramento 
political writer) writes California Poli- 


. tie, and Stephen Farber reviews films. 


A Hollywood column and Westword, 
where a guest represents an issue, are 
new. 

The graphics are flashy: plenty of 
color. A southern and northern Califor- 
nia edtion each gear service depart- 
ments to the region. 

815 x 11, biweekly, $14 per year ($7 
charter subscription until mid-August) : 
New West Magazine Subscription Dept., 
Box 2968, Boulder, CO 80302. 


Children of the Sixties Grow Up 

The people who started Mother Jones: 
A Magazine for the Rest of Us named 
it after a nineteenth-century American 
woman who at the age of fifty became 
a union organizer and self-proclaimed 
"hellraiser." 

Mother Jones is an intelligent and ap- 
pealing magazine of the seventies; her 
editors, children of the sixties, present 
their concerns with the journalistic in- 
tensity of I. F. Stone and the graphic 
elegance of Esquire—made all the more 
elegant by a larger format. Features ap- 
peal to hip contemporary social and 
political interests: what the Cuban Rev- 
olution looks like today, how activists 
of the late sixties are effecting a new 
radical movement throughout the coun- 
try, and what happens in the American 
nuclear fraternity when a power plant 
in India engineered by U.S. contractors 
"goes critical." Other stories: a recently 
separated mother's decision not to take 
custody of her child, and a report on 
the apparent dissolution of what was 
America's largest urban commune (San 
Francisco's visionary Project One). 

“Frontlines,” the news secton, features 
cartoons and other amusing graphics, and 
some upbeat reportage on offbeat sub- 
jects (a new paperback bestseller in the 
Southwest instructing Anglo women on 
how to give orders to Mexican servants). 
Reprints from unusual publications such 
as The People’s Almanac and the small 
presses lead readers to other informa- 
tion sources. 

Regular features: film, book, and gar- 
dening coverage, as well as letters, 
classified, and poetry. Art, with occa- 
sional four-color, is well reproduced. 

Mother Jones is published by the 
Foundation for National Progress, a 
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"Mad Dog Hard Put To Understand a 
Strange Thing": among the reprints in 
Mother Jones are a sampling of drawings, 
like this one, from Richard Stine's Smile in 
a Mad Dog's i © Richard Stine 1974. 


new corporation based in San Francisco, 
whose goals are “to carry out research, 
discussion and dissemination of impor- 
tant social, political, and cultural issues" 
and whose projects include national con- 
ferences on such subjects as Alternative 
State and Local Public Policies. 

815 x 12, monthly ( except for com- 
bined February/March and August/ 
September), $12 per year: Subscription 
Department, 1255 Portland Pl., Boulder, 
CO 80302. 


SHORT TAKES 


900,000 Copies Later. John Stevens, 
head of Real People Press in Moab, 
Utah, held back a long time before he 
finally sold Bantam Books reprint rights 
to Hugh Prather's Notes to Myself, the 
bestseller in his list of eight titles, After 
twenty-four printings and only word- 
of-mouth advertising (mostly in TM 
groups, yoga centers, and among young 
people), at last count in mid-June Real 
People had sold 900,000 copies. 

Prather’s unsolicited manuscript came 
in one week in 1969 along with six or 
seven others. Stevens was impressed by 
its originality, although Prather’s soul- 
searching reflections differed from the 
rest of Real People’s books dealing with 
Gestalt therapy. Stevens decided Notes 
was worth a risk and brought it out in 
1970. The Bantam edition goes for 
$1.95; Real People’s for $2.50 in paper, 
$4 in hardcover, 

Another Real People title becoming 
popular is Al Huang’s Embrace Tiger, 
Return to Mountain, a description of 
T'ai Chi with color photos. Since most 
books available on the subject empha- 
size the physical aspect of this martial 
art, Huang's extensive commentary on 
the philosophic side sets this one apart. 
$3.50 from Real People, Box F, Moab, 
UT 85432. 


Beyond the Art Book: “Text/Fiche.” 


The University of Chicago Press is 
plunging boldly into uncharted publish- 
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ing territory with “Text/Fiche,” a new 
publication form heralded as an alterna- 
tive to books with high quality—and high 


cost—color reproduction. Reaction in the 


national press so far should buoy up the - 


Press's hopes: features have appeared 
in Saturday Review, Publishers Weekly, 
and The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
among other media. 

Why the excitement? Text/Fiche, 


claims its producers, could do for the — 


visual arts what the long-playing record 
did for music. A Text/Fiche is essen- 
tially a dual-media "art book": illustra- 
tions are carried on standard 4" x 6” 


microfiche filmcards modified to carry . 


84 frames; text and captions are printed 
in an accompanying booklet. For librar- 
ies faced with the rocketing costs of 
finely printed illustrated books, Text/ 
Fiche offers a considerably less expen- 
sive alternative with an additional bo- 
nus: the potential for greater reproduc- 
tion fidelity to the original visual im- 
age. 

Ehe Press has launched an ambitious 
marketing campaign for the first 27 
Text/Fiche titles, most of which draw 
heavily upon museum resources, Per- 
sepolis in Ancient Iran, for example, of- 
fers 900 photos from the Oriental Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago; A Collec- 
tion in the Making tours the treasures 
of the Phillips Collection in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

One of the highest hurdles to Text/ 
Fiche's acceptance is the hardware re- 


quired. But the University of Chicago 


Press is banking strongly on two micro- 
fiche reader models, hand-held and con- 
sole, developed especially for Text/ 
Fiche and priced respectively at $34.95 


and $198.50. For further information, 


write the Press's new Text/Fiche Pub- 
lication Division, 5801 S. Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60637. 


The Latest Books “for All Ages" 
from Mr. Agelessness, Harlin Quist. 
Not everyone agrees with Digby Diehl’s 
comment a few years back, that “if Har- 
lin Quist errs, he errs on the side of the 
angels.” His publication of Albert Cul- 
lum’s The Geranium on the Window 
Sill Just Died But Teacher You Went 
Right On in 1971 created a snit among 
some traditionalists for its unconven- 
tional viewpoint on classroom teachers. 
(The surreal text and illustration charac- 
teristic of Quist books can also turn 
some folks off.) Geranium has sold more 
than 100,000 copies. 

Always experimenting, Quist intro- 
duced a mini-paperback series in the 
spring. Its five titles each measure 41% x 
7 inches. Typical of these 32-pagers is 
The Piano Man by Alain Diot. Illustra- 
tions are by Henri Galeron; one exam- 
ple: the ever-transforming piano manm, 
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Words by Albert Cullum: Pictures by Henri Galeron 
A Heartin Quist Book 





Henri Galeron’s waggish drawings illustrate this original being published by Harlin Quist 
in August. Words are by Albert Cullum, author of The Geranium on the Window Sill. 


master of a magical tour, dressed in a 
tuxedo, with a penguin head, licking a 
popsicle. 

At the end of August, Quist will pub- 
lish six titles in a line of $3.95 paper- 
backs, also in a new format: 10 x 10 
inches. Two of them, are being pub- 
lished in paper and hardcover for the 
first time: Murphy, Molly, Max and Me 
by Albert Cullum (pictures by Henri 
Galeron) and Animal-Man by Alain 
Hervé (pictures by Jacques Rozier and 
Monique Gauldriault). Already in hard- 
cover, the other 10 x 10-inch picture- 
books will include People Papers by 
Max Howard (with illustrations by ten 
different artists) and The Kidnapping 
of the Coffee Pot by Kaye Saari (pic- 
tures by Henri Galeron). 

Galeron’s “extravagant and hand- 
some drawings” were noted when Kid- 
napping was selected as an ALA Notable 
Children’s Book in 1975, the only time 
a Harlin Quist book has ever been en- 
dorsed by ALA. 

Harlin Quist Books can be ordered 
through Dial/Delacorte. 


Subscribing to Oink! a Problem? 
Literary magazine acquisition problems 
may soon be solved, thanks to a grant 
made earlier this year to the Coordi- 
nating Council of Literary Magazines. 
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The Ford Foundation has put $439,636 
into the Council’s new distribution pro- 
gram for noncommercial literary mag- 
azines. This three-year grant, according 
to CCLM chairman Ronald Sukenick, 
will help “test a variety of proposals to 
assist literary magazines reach their nat- 
ural readership.” Besides such projects 
as a retail sales plan, a traveling exhibit 
of magazines (with special attention 
paid to libraries), technical workshops 
for magazine editors, and an updated 
catalog of literary magazine publishers, 
the grant will enable magazines to af- 
ford the advantages of a subscription 
agency. 

The director of the Distribution Proj- 
ect, Suzanne Zavrian, would like librari- 
ans to write her of problems they have 
had in subscribing to literary magazines 
so the Council can establish a system 
that will facilitate acquisition and con- 
trol. To help make the new set-up a real 
troubleshooter for libraries, write CCLM 
Distribution Project, 80 Eighth Ave., 
NYC 10011 (212-675-8605). 


Don't Read It—Dance It. Rolling 
Stone Press’s Dancing Madness provides 
a quick pickup on trendy footwork as 
experienced in a hot Manhattan disco, 
behind-the-scenes disco biz, what the 
disco stars look like (lots of pictures), 











how a top disco DJ thinks about his 
work, as well as other highlights of the 
revived discotheque craze. But the real 
fun of the book lies in dancing, not just 
reading, through it. 

“Disco dolls” pictured on the corners 
of consecutive pages can be flipped 
through, briefly showing a break and 
turn of the “hustle.” An instructor ex- 
plains steps and movements. Floor 
charts on the basics and variations leave 
little excuse for wallflowers, be the dance 
a salsa or reggae. 


Other features of the zany pop paper- 
back: a quickie history of the century’s 
dances, from two-stepping to Sousa’s 
“Washington Post March,” through the 
Twist and the Swim; disco scenes 
around the world; a survival guide 
to wedding/prom/bar mitzvah social 
dancing; and a basic disco LP library. 
Parts of Dancing Madness, conceived 
and edited by Abe Peck, first appeared 
in a Rolling Stone magazine supplement 
(issue 194). $5.95 from Anchor Books 
(0-385-11478-8, 75-38163).—E.M. 


The National Book Award Winners: 
Modest to a Fault. At this year’s Na- 
tional Book Award ceremonies (see fac- 
ing page), the winners were an uncom- 
monly modest lot, protesting at every 
turn that their job was to be read and 
not heard. Nevertheless, all mustered up 
the courage to tackle what modern critics 
often cite as “literature of exhaustion"— 
the acceptance speech. The list of win- 
ners, with a sampling of ther mercifully 
brief statements, follows: 

Arts and Letters—Paun FussELL for 
The Great War and Modern Memory 
(Oxford), “Your award delights me be- 
cause it means that this little military 
cemetery I have made will now have 
lots of visitors”; Children’s Literature— 
Water D. Epmonps for Bert Breen's 
Barn (Little, Brown), “I never have 
been much of a hand to win a prize, ex- 
cept in marriage”; Contemporary Af- 
fairs-MicHAEL J, ARLEN for Passage to 
Ararat (Farrar, Straus & Giroux); Fic- 
tion—WiLLiAM Gappis for JR (Knopf), 
* ,. there seems so often today to be 
a tendency to put the person in place 
of his or her work, to turn the creative 
artist into a performing one. . . .”; His- 
tory and Biography—Davw Brion DA- 
vis for The Problem of Slavery in the 
Age of Revolution: 1770—1823 (Cor- 
nell), “From such a diverse list there 
can be, objectively, no ‘best book,’ ”; 
Poetry—Joun AsHBery for Self-Portrait 
in a Convex Mirror (Viking), “It’s very 
difficult to accept an honor of this sort 
without sounding self-congratulatory, so 
I shall purposely avoid complimenting 
the judges on their ‘wise choice.’ " 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES . 
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The National Book Awards: thriving in a literary continuum, thanks to Roger Stevens and the National Institute of Arts & Letters. 


A Letter from One Lost in a Literary Time Warp 


Dear Billy Pilgrim, 
I am writing you because I remember from Slaughterhouse 
Five that you, too, have become “unstuck in time,” and so perhaps 

you can help me out of a similar dilemma. For the last few days, 

I have been simultaneously at the National Book Awards 
ceremonies April 19-20, 1976, in New York City, and the American 
Booksellers Association '76 Convention and Trade Exhibit, June 
6-9 in Chicago. Although the experience is unsettling, it is miti- 
gated by the presence of numerous book publicists, who seem to 
be suspended loosely in the same time warp. In fact, many of them 
are also unstuck through July 18-24 at the American Library 
Association Centennial Conference in Chicago. For me, at least, 
the ALA Conference is comfortably in the past, although at this 
writing it hasn't quite taken place. 

It all began, or ended, at the Chicago Public Library in early 
April, when I was tracking down books nominated for the NBA 
awards. T'd hoped to read a few and get a jump on chic cocktail 
patter in the New York salons housing the award receptions . . . 

“I never found the books!” I am now telling a puzzled listener 
at the National Institute of Arts and Letters in New York. The 
NBA awards have been presented, and no one is talking about the 
nominees. Guests are having a hard enough time recalling the 
winners (see facing page), who, several cocktails ago, addressed 
them briefly. During this conversation at NBA, I am also at the 
ABA in Chicago, and here as well no one seems to be discussing 
the NBA nominees or NBA anything. 

* — But I persist. “I never found the nomi- 
nated books because the library of the 
nation’s second largest city could not 
afford to buy them!” My listeners at 
both events turn away politely as I fur- 
ther describe the plight of libraries 
with no acquisition funds. At NBA, 
guest speaker Norman Mailer is saying 
how authors “suffer through pains of 
writing to be possessed of some continuing 
vision of something of value—to know a 
little truth at the center of the gloom.” 

At ABA, they are more concerned with a 
little profit at the center of the gloom. 

I, too, want truth for writers and profit 
for booksellers. But I want someone to care about libraries also, 
and at NBA and ABA practically no one is listening to the people 
who do. Congressman William Ford of Michigan is one of those 
people. He is saying important things about libraries at an NBA 
session sponsored by the Publishers Library Promotion Group, but 
only two dozen listeners are there to hear. “The closer you get to 
putting funding in the people’ s hands, the less dollar support you'll 
get for things like libraries," 

he says boldly. He is opposed 
to revenue sharing as a source of 
library funds, and strongly in 
favor of a White House Confer- 
ence to help libraries survive. 
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At the same NBA session, author Elizabeth Janeway is reviving 
an old but good suggestion that libraries endure by becoming 
complete distribution centers for books—with a bookstore on 
the premises. As I listen to her in New York, I wander the 
endless aisles of Chicago's McCormick Place, musing on the 
wy» nature of bookselling and the appro- 

priateness of librarians getting in- 

volved in such an enterprise, There 
is so much more to bookselling than 
books, as one quickly learns from the 
great variety of wares being hawked 

by ABA exhibitors. At one booth, a 
+ muscleman flexes his firm's “Superbag” 

containers for books. At another, 

a Whitmanesque young representative 

of The Book Publishing Company leans 

forward and discloses to me: ^We're 
into communication." Well, so are 
librarians, by God! We’ll tangle 

with Superbags, sell books, and pen- 

cils, too, if we must to survive. 





But survive we will, I am sure. Being unstuck in time gives 
one a certain prescience about all eventualities—isn’t that 
true, Billy? 


Knowing what I do, I seem very far 
removed, at ABA, from Leonard 
Nimoy sticking out his tongue and Cab 
Calloway laughing, although I am 
close enough to snap their pictures. 
At the same time I hear fiction winner 
William Gaddis telling the NBA 
guests that “writers should be read, 
and not heard in public.” 





“Just as actors should act, and 
singers sing,” I reply to Gaddis, nodding 
at Nimoy and Calloway signing their 
books. But Gaddis is not unstuck in 
time and doesn’t see them—or hear me; 
for I am at ABA again, watching a man 
take refuge behind a ten-foot-high 
dictionary/thesaurus mock-up. Some un- 
wordy apparition in the form of a non- 
book has no doubt frightened him. 


Something at ABA frightens me, too. The shadow of ephemerali- 
ty darkens this great, bright abundance of reading for Americans. 
I wish to be unstuck else- 
where, Billy. In a library. Or 
even at NBA, where, thanks 
to the new sponsors, there 
is now at least a touch of 
permanence. —A.P. 
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| Three timely reports 
on library systems 
fromthe authority” 


Automated Circulation Control 
Systems: An Overview of Com- 
mercially Vended Systems 

An extensive discussion by Barbara 
Evans Markuson of the characteristics 
of five circulation control systems, 
including CLSI, Checkpoint/Plessey, 
and Check-A-Book. In the July & 
September 1975 issues of LTR. $35. 


Microform Catalog Data 
Retrieval Systems 

A comparison of Information Design, 
Information Dynamics, and Library 
Processing Systems. In the May 1975 
issue of LTR. $20. 


Theft Detection Systems 

for Libraries 

A revealing and valuable 98-page 
survey of manufacturers and users. In 
the May 1974 issue of LTR. $20. 


Library Technology Reports (LTR) 

is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educational 
institutions. Its purpose is twofold: 

to enable librarians and educators to 
make economical purchase decisions 
and to alert manufacturers of library 
needs and standards of performance 
expected. 


To order any of the above individual 
issues or for additional information on 
the complete subscription service, 
write to: 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Library Doctorate Called 
*Overkill" by Trustee in New 
Personnel Newsletter 

Among the features in the first num- 
ber of The Library Employee Relations 
Newsletter is a “confidential” interview 
with a school district library trustee who 
is reported to oppose advanced library 
training that winds up costing the em- 
ployer and yielding little benefit. The 
library doctorate, says the trustee, “con- 
stitutes an overkill and does not neces- 
sarily improve the quality of library 
service. 

The newsletter focuses on personnel 
management and collective bargaining 
in libraries, and is edited by Philip Har- 
ris, a consulting management negotiator 
whose services have been used by a 
number of trustees. Dr. Harris told AL, 
however, that the newsletter will not 
favor one side over the other. 

The monthly is $48 a year (introduc- 
tory), from LERN, 54 Margaret Ave., 
Lawrence, NY 11559. 


Sixteen '76-77 CLR Fellows Named 
Council on Library Resources fel- 
lowships for study projects have been 
awarded to Elizabeth Beyerly of Unesco; 
Mae Benne, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Washington; Susan D. Csaky, 
Univ. of Kentucky Libraries; Shirley A. 
Edsall, School of Information and Li- 
brary Studies, SUNY/Buffalo; Richard 
D. Hershcopf, Colorado State Univ. Li- 
braries; Paul Jonan Ho, East Asian 
Library, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Orlyn B. 
LaBrake, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (N.Y.) Libraries; Isaac T. Littleton, 
N. Carolina State Univ. Libraries; Wil- 
liam M. McClellan, Univ. of Ill./Urbana; 
Robert L. Mowery, Ill. Wesleyan Univ.; 
Katherine Anne Peters, Kauai Commun- 
ity College (Hawaii) ; Elspeth Pope, Col. 
lege of Librarianship, Univ. of S. Caro- 
lina; Catherine J. Reynolds, Univ. of 
Colorado Libraries; Katherine M. Rott- 
solk, St. Olaf College (Minn.) Library; 
Anita R. Schiller, Univ. of Cal./San 
Diego Libraries; and Philip Schwarz, 
Univ. of Wisconsin/Stout Libraries. 


Appointments Update 

On August 1 CARLTON C. RocHELL, 
formerly director of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Public Library, became the dean of li- 
braries at New York University. During 
his eight years at Atlanta, Rochell di- 
rected a successful campaign to build a 
new $19 million central library and 
opened eight additional branch libraries 
throughout the system. Active in the 
American Library Association, Rochell 
has also been a Council on Library Re- 
sources fellow, and has authored several 
works in librarianship, including With- 
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out Walls/Without Barriers and Infor- 





mation Systems for New Towns. 


ManjonreE HERNANDEZ has been Con- 
necticut’s associate state librarian for 
reader services since March 12. The pre- 
vious two years, she was consultant to 
the state's Division of Library Develop- 
ment. 


Rosert H. Parrerson has been the 
library director and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming since mid-April. 
Patterson, formerly assistant director for 
collection development at Tulane Uni- 
versity Library, succeeds JAMES RANZ, 
who resigned June 1975. 


The new assistant university librarian 
for technical services at Duke Uni- 
versity is WILLIAM GosLinc, who came 
to Durham from Washington, D.C., 
where he began as a Special Recruit at 
the Library of Congress, and was most 
recently program manager of LC's Cata- 
loging in Publication Program. 


After almost six years at the Library of 
Congress, Bruce E. LANGDON, another 
former Special Recruit at LC, has moved 
to California to direct the Palos Verdes 
Library District. Langdon is a member 
of the Organization Committee of ALA's 
Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion (RTSD), and is an assistant editor 
(abstracts and reviews) of RTSD's quar- 
terly journal, Library Resources & Tech- 
nical Services. 


The newly created post of executive 
director of the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation/Indiana Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation has been filled by SusaN ANNE 
Capv, previously the coordinator of the 
Central Indiana Area Library Services 
Authority. 


A native Baltimorean and member of 
the Enoch Pratt (Md.) Free Library staff 
for seventeen years, ANNA CURRY, was 
recently appointed EPFL assistant di- 
rector. Curry succeeds MARIAN SANNER 
who retired in January. 


On June 16 RicHarp J. RADEMACHER 
resigned the directorship of the Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Public Library to head 
the Wichita (Kans.) Public Library. 
Among library developments during his 
seven years at SLCPL: a computerized 
circulation/registration system; partici- 
pation in a pilot Independent Study Proj- 
ject; a community-oriented Information 
Center; BOND (Books on Delivery); 
and a Reading is FUNdamental program. 

Succeeding ELorsE EBERT, who is re- 
tiring as state librarian of Oregon Sep- 
tember 1, will be Marca LoweLL, di- 
rector of the Wayland (Mass.) Free 
Public Library. 

Another state librarian, Mary Love of 
the Mississippi Library Commission, re- 
tired this summer. Love's successor is 
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tant director for administrative services. 
... JOEN M. Carter has been promoted 


1 from chief of services, Wyoming State 


Library, to deputy state librarian, a 
newly established position. Before com- 


. ing to the State Library in August 1974, 


Carter was librarian of Winthrop (S.C.) 
College. 


The new Middlebury (Vt.) College 
librarian is RoNArD Rucker, formerly 
librarian of Uris Library at Cornell 
( N.Y.) University. Rucker replaces Jonn 

-. Y. McKenna, who died last September. 


The new director of Canada’s oldest 
graduate library school—at McGill Uni- 
versity—is Vivian Sxssiows, formerly di- 
rector of the Center for the Advance- 
ment of Library-Information Science in 
the Graduate School of the City Univer- 
sity of New York. 


.. On June 21 former University of Cali- 
fornia/Riverside Librarian ABIGAIL 
Danr-HANSEN became associate librari- 


3 anat Princeton University. Dahl-Hansen 


was appointed assistant university li- 
brarian at UC/Riverside in 1970, and 
was promoted to university librarian 
three years later. 


Among recent appointments at the 
Library of Congress are: Luca 
RATHER, formerly assistant chief of the 
MARC Development Office, as assistant 
director (cataloging) of the Processing 
Department; PauL E. EDLUND, formerly 
chief of the Cataloging Distribution Ser- 
vices, as executive officer of the Process- 
ing Department; Frank McGowan, 
chief of the Overseas Operations Divi- 
sion of the Processing Department since 
1969, as assistant director (acquisitions 
and overseas operations) of the Process- 

. ing Department; and Harriet Ostrorr, 
formerly assistant head of the Manu- 
scripts Section of the Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, as head and editor of 
the National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections (NUCMC). 


Retirements 


After thirty-eight years of service to 
the University of Wisconsin/Platteville, 
Mary W. Barnes retired as technical 
services and special collections librarian 
in May. 

Emm S. Hayes, who headed the 
Adult Services Department of the Mi- 
ami-Dade (Fla.) Public Library System, 
retired April 5. 

Fern Lonc, deputy director of the 
Cleveland Public Library since 1969, 
retired early this year. Thirty-seven years 

. ago, Ms. Long joined the CPL staff as 
an assistant in the various subject depart- 
ments of the main library. Active in local, 
_ state, and national professional associa- 









tions, Ms. Long was vice. president 
president of ALA's Adult Services Divi- 
sion in 1961—1963. She has received the 
Radcliffe College Alumnae and the 
Cleveland Woman of Achievement 
Awards and, most recently, was named a 
Distinguished Daughter of Ohio. 


FLEMING BENNETT, assistant director 
of libraries at the University of Florida, 
retired June 30. Bennett was University 
of Arizona librarian from 1952 to 1964. 


Emy Orson retired this spring after 
joi UM years as head of the Cubber- 
ly Library at the Stanford University 
School of Education. 


Award 


ANNE V. ManisELL: of Hibbing, 
Minn., long distinguished in interna- 
tional librarianship, has been awarded 
by the President of Italy the Decoration 
of Knight of the Order of the Star of 
Solidarity. 


Deaths 


Jonn Murry Hetrick, staff librarian 
of the Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) after World War II and a pio- 
neer of the Air Force library program 
during the postwar period, died Decem- 
ber 7. His final federal library post was 
as chief librarian of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. 


CARLYLE J. FnAnEY, senior lecturer at 
Columbia University's School of Library 
Service, died March 18 at the age of 57. 
Frarey came to Columbia in 1964 from 
the University of North Carolina School 
of Library Science, where he had been 
an associate professor since 1954 and 
acting dean from 1960 to 1964. He was 
an active member of ALA, the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools, N.Y. 
State Library Association, N.Y. Techni- 
cal Services Librarians, and Archons of 
Colophon. 


Mary A. Durany died March 4, 
shortly after she had retired as head of 
adult services for the Montgomery 
County (Md.) Library System. 


ELIZABETH CAVEN SEELY, librarian 
emeritus of Sarah Lawrence (N.Y.) 
College, died on February 2. She was 
librarian of Sarah Lawrence in 1964-74. 


Nina GREIG, children’s librarian of the 
Multnomah County (Ore.) Library since 
1956, died February 19. Ms. Greig had 
been a member of the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Committee and a director of ALA’s 
Children’s Services Division board. 


A former Stanford University librari- 
an, JEANNETTE HrrcHcock Hopxins, 
died April 27 at the age of 85. At the 
time of her retirement some twenty years 
ago, she was chief of Stanford’s Division 
of Special Collections. 
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Faculty Position 


Assistant 
Librarian 


New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology, has a 
full time permanent opening for 

an Assistant Librarian. New Mexico 
Tech. is a small (1,000 student) public 
institution, highly specialized in the 
physical sciences and engineering, but 
offering a rounded and well balanced 
program in the humanities. We are 
seeking a professional who can inspire 
in students, faculty and researchers a 
dynamic appreciation for and habit of 
using informational services of the 
academic and research library. The 
person selected will assist in the 
selection of resources, technical 
processing, planning for and 
development of the library. 
MS in Library or Information Science 
is required, and a strong academic 
concentration in engineering or the 
sciences, with conversational 
comprehension of the Liberal Arts and 
Humanities, is desired. 
Direct vita and at least four references 
to R. Patrick Mallory, Director of Library 


New Mexico Institute 
of Mining & Technology 
Socorro, New Mexico 87801 


an equal opportunity] affirmative 
action employer m/f 





Affirmative Action Guidelines 

(cont'd. from p. 453) 
tract protected class individuals 
(e.g., minority job fairs, interviews 
at predominately minority educa- 
tional institutions, publication of job 
notices in minority or women's 
media). 
(b) Job counseling programs for pro- 
tected class job applicants and train- 
ing or promotional programs direct- 
ed particularly toward women, 
minorities, and other disadvantaged 
groups. 
(c) Revised personnel procedures: 
elimination of discriminatory ques- 
tions on application forms, test valid- 
ation, involvement of women and 
minorities in the review of selection 
procedures, and inclusion of qualified 
women and minorities on examina- 
tion boards. 
(d) Active support and involvement 
of library personnel in local and pro- 
fessional development programs for 
women and minorities, 

The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Subcommittee will greatly appreciate 
your cooperation in submitting for re- 
view the affirmative action plan of your 
organization. It would further appre- 
ciate any other documentation concern- 
ing the a/a plan and program at your 
institution which will aid in the plan's 
accurate assessment. 
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Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
"rank" and "status" are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is "opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved." 

.All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classifications will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 






Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 
bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 


Deadline: Copy receipt and cancellation—86 
weeks preceding date of issue. 
Address: Send to John Wilkins, American Li- 
braries, Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 944-6780. 


JOBLINES 


If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
oo OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 
MARYLAND Library Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 
EIN JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 


NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 
RHODE ISLAND Library Association Bulletin: 
monthly jobline. For copies, send self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes to Nancy B. 
D'Amico, Technical Services, Roger Williams 
College Library, Bristol, RI 02809. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 

California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


RECENT MLS seeking beginning level position. 
BA in anthropology. Read and write French. 
Willing to relocate. Resume from L. Gauthier, 
9755 1st St. NE, St. Petersburg, FL 33702. 





BA SOCIOLOGY, MLS '76 (Pratt). Seeks entry- 
level position in newspaper, magazine, pub- 
lishing, public library. Knowledge of Spanish. 
Seeks position in northern New Jersey, NYC. 
Resume on request. E. Griesbach, 512 Kend- 
rick St., Paramus, NJ 07652. (201) 652-4202, 





MLS, Dec. 1975, Wayne State Univ., BS in Ed. 
Desires entry-level position in public, special, 
government, or academic library. Am willing 
to relocate. Resume from S. Grossett, 622 E. 
Elza, Hazel Park, MI 48030. 


MLS WITH 3 YRS.’ 
tions and curriculum resource center. Respon- 
sible for many aspects of librarianship. Ex- 
perienced in teaching. Certified Penna., social 
studies, English, and lib. sci. Seeking an aca- 
demic library position east of the Mississippi. 
Contact F. Pietrzak, R.D. 2, Box 162, Emmits- 
burg, MD 21727. 





MUSIC LIBRARIAN with 10 yrs.’ library experi- 
ence. ALA-MLS '68. 64 credits in music; prac- 
ticing pianist and violinist. Prefers Northeast 
or Florida. Please write E. Kunofsky, 1055 E. 
42nd St., Brooklyn, NY 11210. 





RECENT MLS with BS in chemistry seeks 
medical-chemical-technical library position in 
college or company library. 6 yrs.’ exp. in 
search, reporting, retrieval. Organized and 
operated company library. Familiar with 
MEDLARS, Chemical Abstracts, reads German 
and French. Contact P. Barna, 1006 Mission 
Dr., Costa Mesa, CA 92626. 





EXPERIENCED librarian seeks position. Pre- 
professional: AA in lib. tech.; experience in 
ref., circ., ILL, bibl. Professional: design and 
implementation of spec. Is. (educ., sci., en- 
ergy). Acad. bkgrnd.: humanities, soc. sci., 
holistic comprehensive anticipatory Inshp. | 
will relocate. For resume, please write R. M. 
Collard, 2035 Marine, #F, Boulder, CO 80302. 


REFERENCE OR MEDIA. Academic, special or 
public library. MLS, BA, Beta Phi Mu. EXp.: 
jr. coll. I. asst., cataloging & media tutor, re- 
viewer, indexer. C. Johnson, 5916 Madison St., 
Ridgewood, NY 11227. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





TEXAS. MULTIPLE POSITIONS. University of 
11,000 students has openings for Humanities 


Classified 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Call Special 
Attention to Your 
Educational Programs 
or Major Positions 


Display advertisements: All ads in boxes. 
$25 per column inch. 2096 off for ALA 
members. (No free lines in display ads.) 
Camera-ready ads accepted, or American 
Libraries will provide type and boxes. 
Minimum type size for body of ad—6 
pt. (type size of standard. classified ads; 
approximately 25 words per column inch 
in display ads). Space taken up by head- 
ing varies according to type size de- 
sired. Minimum type size for headings 
set by American Libraries—10 pt. (as in 
"POSITIONS," below, approximately 20 
characters per column line). Type size 
available in body: 6 pt. thru 12 pt. In 
heading: 10 pt. thru 24 pt. Ads are now 
being accepted; stipulate one or two col- 
umns width, approximate type sizes, 
and/or write for guidesheet. 


Note: Classified display rates are avail- 
able only for educational programs and 
job positions, and apply only to the Clas- 
sified Department. Regular advertising 
rates apply to all other display copy 
(rate card available from Advertising 
Dept., American Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611). 





EXPERIENCE in acquisi- | E 


tions is $11,000 for 9 m 
contract additional; 
ginning + summ 


jstant, $10,000 be- 
. At least 2 yrs.' 


related experie 

head positio background required 
for humani n with second master's 
desirable. ts for all positions must 
have MLS an ALA-accredited school. 
Send resume to Alvin C. Cage, Dir. of Ls., 
Stephen F. Austin State University; Box 3055, 
SFA Station, Nacogdoches, TX 75961. 















KENTUCKY. Assistant to the director of librar- 
ies/instructor. Opening July. 1, 1976, for a 
librarian to act as administrative assistant to 
the director of a medium-sized university 
library. Responsibilities include personnel 
affairs, library exhibits, publicity, library 
building maintenance, statistics and records 
maintenance, and general administrative 
duties. Position open to recent graduates with 
an MLS degree from an ALA-accredited 
school. Course work in management or per- 
sonnel relations helpful. Ability to work well 
with people essential. Full faculty status, 22 
working days' vacation per yr., TIAA-CREF, 
liberal fringe benefits. Salary $9,000—$10,000, 
depending on qualifications. Apply to John T. 
Demos, Dir. of Univ. Ls., University of Louis- 
ville Library, Belknap Campus, Louisville, KY 
40208. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 


UTAH. Gifts and exchange librarian. Respon- 
sible for establishing all gifts and exchange 
subscriptions, receiving, weeding, and initiat- 
ing processing on gifts. Position is integral 
to the whole process of collection building 
and requires considerable interaction with 
the public and with the teaching faculty. 
MLS from an ALA-accredited school, lan- 
guages are desirable, and experience helpful. 
Faculty rank as instructor, salary minimum 
$9,500, TIAA-CREF, health insurance univer- 
sity-funded, 25 days' vacation. Fringe bene- 
fits: powder snow skiing, river running, fish- 
ing, mountain climbing, camping within a 
few minutes' drive of the campus. Send 
resume naming 3 references and a cover let- 
ter describing qualities you have that you 
think would fit you for the job. Job available 
in the fall. Applications accepted until August 
15. Winnifred Margetts, Pers. Off., University 
of Utah Libraries, Salt Lake City, UT 84112. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 





NEBRASKA. Assistant dean of university li- 
braries for technical services. Supervise the 
operations of technical services; coordinate 
programs with those of planning/research 
and public services, recommending changes 
as appropriate; represent the libraries in re- 
gional and national programs for technical 
Services including liaison with OCLC. MLS 
from an ALA-accredited institution, second 
master's or doctorate in a field appropriate 
to the administration of technical services, 
and demonstrated supervisory and adminis- 
trative ability in the technical processing area 
of a large research library. The university's 
technical services units are housed in a new 
addition to the main library completed in 
1975; book and periodical budget over $1.2 
million. Salary $20,000 minimum, higher 
amount depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Benefits include $250 annual uni- 
versity payment on premiums for health and 
life insurance, 24 days’ vacation, 6 percent 
TIAA/CREF. Apply by August 15, 1976, to 
Ronald Swanson, Pers. & Budget Off., 106 
Love Library, University of Nebraska/Lincoln, 
Lincoln, NE 68588. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





CONNECTICUT. Assistant librarian (public 
services). Responsible to University Librarian 
for those areas of library management per- 
taining to public services: circulation, refer- 
ence, serials, documents, binding. Minimum 
qualifications include MSLS and 4 yrs.' pro- 
fessional experience in public services, of 
which 2 must be in a supervisory or adminis- 
trative capacity. Salary range $11,900—$16,100 
for 12-mo. contract, Customary fringe benefits. 
Position available September 1. Send resume 
and names of 3 references by August 15 to 
Dorothy S. Lockrow, Chrprsn., Search Com- 
mittee, University of New Haven, P.O. Box 
1306, New Haven, CT 06505. We are an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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LIBRARIAN FOR 
2-YEAR 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Able to catalog books and 
nonbooks; experience with 
AV equipment. MLS from 
ALA-accredited school. Some 
evening work. 12-mo. con- 
tract, faculty staus. Salary 
$10,250-- depending on ex- 
perience and qualifications. 
Send resume to: 
Mrs. Marion L. Vogel 

Director of Library Services 


Trident Technical College 
125 Bull St. 
Charleston, SC 29411 
An equal-opportunity 
affirmative-action employer. 

















MARYLAND. Assistant librarian for technical 
Services. To coordinate, organize and adminis- 
ter the technical services division of the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower Library, including the ac- 
quisitions, search, catalog, and serials sec- 
tions. The division has a staff of 9 profession- 
als and 22 paraprofessionals—clerical. To 
develop and formulate effective policies and 
procedures for the division and to coordinate 
with other divisions of the library. Must have 
MLS from an ALA-accredited school; at least 
5 yrs.' experience in positions of increasing 
responsibility in technical services in aca- 
demic libraries; experience with OCLC cat- 
aloging system. A master's degree in a sub- 
ject field would be an added advantage. 
Approx. $18,000/yr. Excellent benefits. Send 
resume including salary history to the Johns 
Hopkins University, Office of Personnel Ser- 
vices, Room 146, Garland Hall, 34th and 
Charles Streets, Baltimore, MD 21218, An 
equal-opportunity employer, M/F. 


————————————— 


GEORGIA. FOUR POSITIONS, 1) 2 catalog li- 
brarians to do original cataloging and classi- 
fication of monographs in all subject areas 
with major emphasis in social sciences and 
in all languages. Graduate degree from ALA- 
accredited school; knowledge of both romance 
and Germanic languages; extensive training 
in music desirable. 2) 2 reference librarians 
to provide general reference assistance to 
faculty and students; share responsibility for 
selecting materials for general and reference 
collections, for evaluating collections in depth 
in specific subject areas, and for collecting 
and administering special collections. Gradu- 
ate degree from ALA-accredited school, strong 


COLLECTION 
DEVELOPMENT 
Temporary appointment: 
Sept. 15, 1976—Sept. 15, 1977 


Coordinates and supervises col- 
lection development division (6 
halftime professional staff). ALA- 
accredited MLS; 6 yrs. profes- 
sional experience. 


Salary $13,904 
Incumbent on 1 yr. leave 
of absence. 
Contact: 
Mary Lou Harkness 
Director of Libraries 
University of South Florida 


Tampa, FL 33620 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 
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and broad liberal arts background; subject 
specialty in economics, political science, or 
the natural sciences; reading knowledge of 
European languages; proficiency in use of 
government documents, card catalog, and 
bibliographic tools essential. 40-hr. work 
week, l-mo. vacation, 2 weeks’ sick leave, 
state teachers retirement, social security, 
group life and health insurance, optional dis- 
abiiity insurance, faculty rank (12-mo. ap- 
pointment). Beginning salary $10,000. Send 
resume to Carolyn Robison, Assoc. Univ. Ln., 
William Russell Pullen Library, Georgia State 
University, 104 Decatur St., S.E., Atlanta, GA 
30303. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


eT 


ARKANSAS. Assistant government documents 
librarian. MLS or equivalent from ALA-accred- 
ited school. Experience preferred. Minimum 
salary $9,600, 12 mo. contract. Duties include 
aiding in the maintenance and reference 
service of a government publications collec- 
tion including federal, state, and U.N. docu- 
ments. In addition there will be some general 
reference service duty in a centralized ref- 
erence deptrunent Position open July 1976. 
TIAA-CREF and many other fringe benefits. 
Address application and resume to Royal V. 
Pope, Dir. of Ls., University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, AK 72701. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer; applications from 
all qualified individuals welcome. 


——————— 


COLORADO. Business librarian. This librarian 
(who holds faculty status) directs the Busi- 
ness Library, a branch library of 40,000 vols. 
An MLS from an ALA-accredited school and 
2 yrs.' appropriate library experience is pre- 
ferred. Also, a degree in business adminis- 
tration or additional relevant experience is 
desirable. Salary $11,000—$16,000 starting, de- 
pending on qualifications, Position now open 
and should be filled by January 1, 1977. Apply 
to John Lubans, Jr. University of Colorado 
Libraries, Boulder, CO 80309. 


ber s b" CAEDE T TL n ON 


ILLINOIS. Reference librarian. Medical school 
library seeking applicants for opening Octo- 
ber 1976, involving manual reference duties, 
computer terminal searches, varied public 
Services, and many supervisory responsibili- 
ties. Salary range $11,000—$13,000 depending 
on qualifications and experience. Interviews 
in Chicago during June, July and August. Re- 
quest your library school to forward under- 
graduate and graduate transcripts and other 
Placement credentials. Also please forward 
an up-to-date resume and letter of applica- 
tion to Lee Brooke, Dir. of Ls., Chicago Col- 
lege of Osteopathic Medicine, 5200 S. Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60615. 


— 


INDIANA. Assistant life sciences librarian. 
To give reference service, assist with faculty 
liaison, provide service to students, etc. MLS 
from ALA-accredited school, with profession- 
al experience in agriculture/science/technol- 
ogy library; will consider recent MLS if strong 
in subject background, Second master’s in 
appropriate subject field desirable. Faculty 
status and responsibilities. MO ea + 
depending on qualifications. Deadline for ap- 
plications September 1, 1976. Request appli- 
cation and notice of vacancy from John 
Thomas, Pers. Off., Libraries/AVC, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, IN 47907. An equal- 
access, equal-opportunity employer. 


————————— 


MISSOURI. Head technical services. MLS 
from ALA-accredited institution and at least 
10 yrs.' experience in all aspects of technical 
services—cataloging, acquisitions, and seri- 
als—in academic library. Supervise staff of 
7, including 1 professional. Faculty status and 
responsibilities, including student advising; 
potentially tenurial. Minimum salary $15,000. 
12-mo. contract. Position now open. Send re- 
sume to Joanna Todd, Search Committee, 
Hugh Stephens Library, Stephens College, 
Columbia, MO 65201. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


ee 


MISSISSIPPI. Reference librarian, Special Col- 
lections Department. Bachelor's degree in 
history or social sciences. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited school. Two years’ experience in a 
university library. Major assignment to pro- 
vide reference service for collection (incl. Mis- 
Sissippiana, Rare Books, Univ. Archives and 
Manuscripts). Additional assignments include: 
collection development and maintenance, su- 
pervisory responsibilities and public relations. 
Faculty status. Fringe and retirement bene- 
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DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


SAN JOSE STATE 


50 miles south of San Francisco. 26,000 stu- 
dents, 1,500 faculty, and graduate programs 
in over 40 fields. Resources of the library 
include 700,000 books, extensive microform 
holdings, a highly developed instructional re- 
Sources center, and a staff of 165 FTE posi- 
tions. Minimum educational requirements: 
graduate degree from ALA-accredited school; 
doctorate and/or advanced degree in subject 
field preferred. Minimum professional experi- 
ence: 8 yrs. as a librarian, including at least 
5 yrs. in upper level administrative positions, 
preferably in an academic library. Demon- 
strated ability and knowledge of library and 
media facility planning, automation, business 
management, and personnel administration. 
Salary range $27,492—$33,420. Liberal fringe 
benefits. 12-mo. appointment. Closing date 
October 1, 1976. Send resume to: 
Margaret Jacobson 
Chairperson, Selection Committee 
c/o Office of the Academic Vice President 
San Jose State University 
San Jose, CA 95192 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer 





fits, Salary $10,000. Position open August 1, 
1976. Send resume and references to Dr. 
George Lewis, Drawer 5408, Mississippi State, 
MS 39762. Mississippi State University is an 
equal-opportunity employer. 


—————— HÀ 


OHIO. Head, reference department. Respon- 
Sible for planning and administration of ref- 
erence department of 35,000 vols. in main 
library, including provision of general refer- 
ence, information, documents, and computer- 
based citation services, coordination of 
collection development, and bibliographic in- 
struction programs, Staff includes 7.5 librari- 
ans and 2.5 support staff. MLS from ALA- 
accredited program required; additional de- 
gree in subject area desirable, 5 or more yrs.’ 
Successful reference and administrative ex- 
perience, praravabiy in large academic or re- 
search library. Salary $18,000—$21,000 annu- 
ally. Faculty rank and salary commensurate 
with qualifications. Expected to meet univer- 
sity requirements for research, service, and 
publication. Available September 1, 1976. Send 
resume to Rita Hirschman, Pers. Ln., Ohio 
State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Avenue 
Mall, Columbus, OH 43210. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


————M 


OHIO. Women's studies librarian. 50% posi- 
tion. Responsible for collection development, 
library instruction, and reference service in 
the area of women's studies. Coordinates pro- 
duction and indexing of bi-weekly annotated 
bibliography and information sheet, “Women 
Are Human." Reports to head, undergraduate 
library. Requires MLS from program accred- 
ited by ALA, 3—5 yrs.' demonstrated experi- 
ence in an academic reference libra , and 
editorial or indexing skills. Knowle ge of 
women's studies and familiarity with women's 
movement activities is essential. Faculty rank 
appropriate to qualifications and experience. 
Expected to meet university requirements for 
research, publication, and service. Salary 
$6,500—$8,000 annually for 5096 position. Send 
resume to Rita Hirschman, Pers. Ln., Ohio 
State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Avenue 
Mall. Columbus, OH 43210. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


—_—_—_——— iħįÃe 


WEST VIRGINIA. Director of library and media 
services. Ph.D. desired. MLS or equivalent 
academic training. Experience in readers’ 
services, technical services, media services, 
and computer applications to library opera- 
tions. Demonstrated administrative experi- 
ence. New building or addition planned. Salary 
$15,000—$18,000. Faculty status. TIAA or state 
retirement, state paid life and health insur- 
ance, Send applications (including vita, tran- 
Scripts, and letters of reference) to Milton 
Edge. Vice Pres. and Academic Dean, Concord 
College, Athens, WV 24712. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


——————————————— 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY /CHICO 


THREE POSITIONS in new LEARNING ACTIVITIES RESOURCE CENTER incorporating library 
and media services: 


Visiting Associate Librarian/Collectio! 
lection Development Department. 10- 
tions and recom 
relationships of librarians a 
her members of the staff an 
In addition to an ALA- 
bject area, and 


or 12-mo. appo 
bility for making evalua mendations regarding fu 
lection development an 
reference duties with ot 
participatory form of governance. 
date must have a second master's in a su 
ence appropriate to the above assignmen 
lary). Position available September 7, 1976. 


Collection Development Department. Under the 
reference services, responsible for a wide 
aculty and students in 
ry materials 


responsible experi 
$20,016 (12-mo. sa 


Assistant Librarian, Reference and 
general direction of the 
range of library services i 
the use of library materials, 
in area of specialty, gives library orientation, a 
ectly with the graduate dea 
quired. A se 
with a background in com 
based information systems will be g 
$10,716—$15,084. A tenure-track position. 


Assistant Librarian for Curriculum 
literature collection, cata 
the curriculum materials 
velopment of workshops an 
In addition, a second 
mentary or secondary level is desir. 


Applications and ae by AUGUST 16 
0 . 


coordinator of 
ncluding the foll 
works with faculty in 


owing: assists the f 
the selection of the libra 
nd does other professional work as 
d council in providing thesis editing. 
cond master's in a subject field is de- 
applied sciences or graduate 
iven preference. Salary range 


required. Works dir 
An ALA-accredited degree is re 
sirable. Individuals 
training in computer- 


Materials Department. 
d classifying of ! 
librarian in the operation o 
d special program 
master's in a su 
able. Salary range $10,716— 


Robert G. Brennan 
Director of Public Services 
California State University/Chico 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer 
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sst. order librarian. Open Sep- 
fully accred. univ. offering 
s through the doctorate, 
ral Louisiana. MLS degree 
th bibliographic tools 
the publishing industry 
acquisitions preferred. 
alary is $10,000 but 
ending on qualifi- 
ulty rank is as- 
accepted until 
s soon there- 


LOUISIANA. A 
tember 1976 in a 
degree program 
cated in north cent 
required; familiarit 
and a knowledge of 
desired; experience in 
Currently approved 9-mo. S 
may be revised upward dep 
cations and experience. Fac 
sistant professor. Applications 
Sept. 1, 1976, and appt. made a 
after as possible. Send resume and r, 
to Sam Dyson, Dir. of Ls., Louisiana T 
versity, Ruston, LA 71270. An equal- 
| nity, affirmative-action employer. 
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the Fall Qua 


ARKANSAS. Library director. Experienced ad- 
library program and 
(+ 25 student workers) 
nd facility housing a collec- 
tely 125,000 vols. In addition 
nistrative responsibilities, the 
functions as acquisitions librarian 
liaison with the faculty. 
ts include 1) MLS from 
2) at least 3 yrs.' 
dministrative work in a col- 
d 3) knowledge of a) OCLC 
ng resources/all media con- 
t, d) staff develop- 


ministrator to direc 
supervise staff 
in an undergrou 
tion of approxi 


and serves as library 
| Minimum requiremen 
-accredited school, 
experience in a 
lege library, an 
system, b) learni 
library managemen 
paration of grant requests. 
tive as early as September 
tatus, TIAA/CREF, broad in- 
Salary $13,000—$16,500; con- 
tiable. Address applications 
vita to John R. Merrill, V 
Pres. and Dean, Hendrix College, 


ment, and 3) pre 
Appointment e 
1976. Faculty s 
surance program. 
tract period nego 
including current 
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COOPERATIVE AGENCY 








NEW YORK. TWO POSITIONS available. 1) 


Director, $17,0! 
required. 2) A 


00 minimum. 8 yrs.’ experience 
ssistant director, $14,800 mini- 
+ 6 yrs.’ experience. For pros- 
outhern Tier Library System, 


pectus write S 
orning, NY 14830. 


Civic Center Plaza, C 


Jd a a eM titia. MUT aos EBENEN 
. MISSOURI. Regional network coordinator for 
ea in N.W. Missouri. Unique op- 
d challenge for innovative li- 
oven ability. Work with area 
school, and special libaries 
develop/organize/imple- 


We are especiall 


portunity an 
brarian with pr 
public, academic, 


to assess needs and letters of recommen 






Lini dcs 


n Development Specialist, Reference and Col- 
intment having major responsi- 
nds for library col- 
nd faculty book committees. Share 
d be involved in the department's 
accredited degree, the candi- 
must have at least 4 yrs.’ 
t. Salary range $16,464— 


Responsible for the juvenile 
erials, and assisting 
f the department and in the de- 
accredited degree is required. 
field + teaching experience at the ele- 
$15,084. A tenure-track 






ment plans for interlibrary cooperation. MLS, 
2 yrs.’ managerial experience, 
munication skills required. 
ment for 2 yrs. Salary $10,200—$11,460 depend- 
on qualifs. Liberal leave and travel allow- 
ance. Application deadline Au 
to Daniel J. Bradbury, Dir., 


and strong com- 
Initial appoint- 


gust 20. Resume 
Rolling Hills Li- 


brary, 413 N, Belt St., St. Joseph, MO 64506. 
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CALIFORNIA. THREE FACULTY POSITIONS, 
as assistant professor, to start in 
rter 1977. Applications are being 
sought from candidates with doctorates, with 
demonstrated experience or very strong po- 
tential in teaching, with interest and compe- 
tence in research, and with knowledge of 
professional practice in combinations of the 
following fields of interest: 
T tions/collection developm 
cataloging and classification; 
the social sciences, humanities, 
arts; public libraries; Sp 
ernment publications; 
Rank and salary depend upon record of ex- 
perience and competence, with the following 
established ranges: assistant professor $13,- 
700—$16,200, associate professor $17,200—$19,- 
200, professor $20,700—$27,600, all on a 9-mo. 
academic yr. basis. Inquire and send resume 
with a list of references to Robert M. Hayes, 
Dean, Graduate School of Library and Infor- 
mation Science, University of California, Los 
Angeles, CA 90024. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 


library manage- 


bibliography of 
and fine 
ecial libraries; gov- 
library automation. 
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IRAN. Teachers of library and information 
science. College will begin an MLS program 
and is looking for instructors with the experi- 
ence and ability to successfully implement 
the program, as well as to continue working 
towards the development of the existing li- 
brary collection. The basic requirements are 
an MLS with at least 2 yrs.’ experience or an 
MLS and Ph.D. (preferably in library science 
or a related field) with teaching experience. 
interested in applicants 
ecializing in information science. The 
salary for holders of the MLS is 
Is (about $1,300) and 125,525 rials 
700) for holders of the Ph.D. Send 
cial university transcripts, and 3 
dation to the College of 





University, Box 257, Ahvaz, 


a 


1, 197 
miles 
City population over 8,000; 
lation 25,000. Staff presently includes chil- 
an (MLS), 2 library assistants, 
dent aides. MLS from ALA- 
| and significant supervisory 
or administrative experience required. Re- 
or planning, coordination, and su- 
f all aspects of the library's opera- 
king days' vacation, Wisconsin 
n, hospitalization, life insur- 
2,000+ depending on qualifi- 
d references by Sep- 
1, 1976, to Ellen McCanna, Chrpsn., 
Committee, c/o Burlington Public Li- 
brary, 301 N. Pine St., Burlington, WI 53105. 


E 


dren's librari 
2 part-time stu 
accredited schoo 


sponsible f 
pervision o 
tion. 20 wor 
Retirement Pla 
ance. Salary $1 
cations. Send resume an 
tember 
Search 


OHIO. Unusual opportuni 
brary director who wants to grow along with 
a pace-setting suburban community. We are 
| innovation, open space, and 
rams. Now we want our library 
he same way. We are looking 
for an exceptional person with a proven rec- 
ord of accomplishment, solid experience as 
ctor, or equivalent. Main library 
branch 15,000, soon to build new 
branch building. Attractive historical com- 
most desirable in metro area. Popu- 
000, will double in 20 yrs. Unique 
or person with great ideas and 
them to work. Salary $15,000+. 
interesting story. Resume 
to President, Bd. of Trustees, Washington 
Township Public Library, 5220 Little Woods 
Lane, Dayton, OH 45429. 


i 


leaders in schoo 
recreation prog 
to move ahead t 


library dire 
58,000 vols; 


munity, 
lation 30, 
opportunity f 
energy to put 
Write for complete, 


vantages. L 
culation system, 


Applicants must 
credited school, 


plan and coo 
willing to pa 


$18,000—$20,000. 
Conference. App 


Montague, Chrprsn. 
Lake City Public Li 


brary, branch, 
ALA-accredited school; 
more responsible experience including ability 
supervise, and coordinate future ex- 


to plan, 
ability to re- 


pansion and building program; 
lease creativity in others; leadership 
to enable extension of 
throughout the town and the 
ment; experience in handling p 
pecially in staff devel 
training. Salary, $14,04' 
close August 15, 1976. Ap 
resume and written philo: 


tion, programs, 
library, and be consu 
services to 5 branches, MLS, 3 to 5 yrs.' ex- 
erience with young adults, leadership quali- 


p 
Salary $12,198—$15,862. Apply to the Cuy- 


ties. 


tive position responsible fo 
tions and carrying out policie: 
by the library board. | 
voters approved $19 m 


£275 
s 


TOS 






ture and Humanities, Jui 
Iran. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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WISCONSIN. Director. Position available Jan. 
7. Small active community library 35 
from Milwaukee, 70 miles from Chicago. 
service area popu- 


UTAH. Director. Serving community of 165,- 
000 population in bea 
with exceptional cultural and recreational ad- 
ibrary has new computerized cir- 
FTE staff of 100, $1,200,000 
budget, and exceptional outreach program. 
possess MLS from ALA-ac- 
successful professional li- 
brary and supervisory experience, a 
rdinate work of others, 
rticipate effectively in cultural 
and civic activities. Beginning salary range 
Interviews possible at ALA 
lications and supporting doc- 
uments should be submitted to Mrs. Keith 
Search Committee, Salt 
brary, 209 E. Fifth South, 


Salt Lake City, UT 84111. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. Director for public library 
serving largest (103 sq. miles) and most rap- 
idly growing town in Mass. Popul 
budget $250,000; collection 65,00 
and bookmobile. 


service to President, Library Corporation, 11 
North St., Plymouth, MA 02360. 


ne 





OHIO. Young adult librarian. Develop collec- 
outreach services for regional 
Itant for young adult 


ahoga County Public Library, Attn: James P. 
Fitzgerald, Pers. Mgr., 4510 Memphis Ave., 
Cleveland, OH 44144. 
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GEORGIA. Library director. A city-county ur- 
ban public library serving a po 
670,000 with an annual budget of 
in the most exciting city in America. Execu- 








ty for live-wire li- 


utiful Salt Lake Vall 


5 yrs.' progressively 


library's 
town govern- 
ersonnel, es- 
opment and in-service 
9—$15,650. Applications 
ly in writing with 
sophy of 


r all library func- 
s as determined 
n December 1975 the 
illion to construct a 










central library to serve as the heart of a mod- 
ern branch network of 24 branches and 5 


.| mobile units. Position requires an MLS from 
| an ALA-accredited school; prefer advanced 


degrees and/or study in management and pub- 
lic administration. 10 yrs.' diversified experi- 
ence with a minimum of 5 yrs. as an admin- 
istrator; demonstrated ability and experience 
in management, finance, systems, networks, 
and public relations. Salary range $25,636— 
$31,616. Starting date July, 1976. Submit re- 
sume and references immediately to Fred M. 
Shell, Pres. and Chrprsn. of the Search Com- 
mittee of the Bd. of Trustees, Atlanta Public 
Library, 126 Carnegie Way N.W., Atlanta, GA 
30303. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. ; 





VIRGINIA. Director for city library serving 
300,000 population in southeastern Virginia. 
The incumbent is retiring after 24 yrs. of 
Service. System comprises headquarters li- 
brary, 10 branches, and 2 bookmobiles. Inner- 
city library service projoct (formerly Model 
City) provides additional full-time equivalent 
staff of 14 and 2 vehicles for support services. 
Operating budget for fiscal 1976-77, not 
counting fringe benefit package paid sepa- 
rately by the city, will be approximately $1.75 
million. Accredited MLS degree required + 
10 yrs.’ progressively responsible administra- 
tive experience. Beginning sala $23,016— 
ARON under merit step salary plan. 10 and 
5 yrs.’ longevity steps are added to top of 
range. Position open on or about September 1. 
Send replies to Lewis W. Webb, Jr., Chrprsn., 
Selection Committee, Norfolk Public Library, 
301 E. City Hall Ave., Norfolk, VA 23510. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 
er. 





WYOMING. Assistant director for innovative, 
new public library in Sheridan, Wyoming. 
MLS from ALA-accredited school required. 
Salary $9,000—$10,000. Prefer background in 
AV and adult services. Send resume to Geor- 
gia Shovlain, Dir., Sheridan County Fulmer 
Public Library, Box 1039, Sheridan, WY 82801. 





SPECIAL LIBRARY 






HOSPITAL FOR SPECIAL 
SURGERY 


MEDICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


Excellent opportunity for experi- 
enced medical librarian in presti- 
gious New York City teaching 
hospital. Must have experience in 
Orthopaedics. MLS preferred. 
$18,000—$22,000 

depending on experience 
Excellent benefits. Send resume 
in strict confidence to: 


Employment Manager 
Hospital for Special Surgery 
535 E. 71st St. 
New York, NY 10021 

















STATE LIBRARY 





VIRGINIA. Director of library division. (Po- 
sition advertised previously in Spring 1975.) 
Directorship of 1 of 3 library divisions now 
vacant. Requires administration of the divi- 
sion's 2 branches: the General Library Branch 
and the Library Development Branch. Must 
provide direction, establish goals and ob- 
Jectives, prepare biennial budgets, review 
policy, and develop programs and collections 
(including Virginiana and rare books), with 
emphasis on assisting public and other li- 
braries in the state. Qualifications include 
MLS from ALA-accredited school and a rec- 
ord of progressive library experience, includ- 
ing administration, involving major public 
and research library functions. Salary $20,- 
500—$25,600 with 5 percent increase expected 
July 1. Appliaction forms may be had from 
Personnel Manager, Virginia State Library, 
Richmond, VA 23219. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 
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FOR SALE 








"THERE'S MORE TO LIBRARIES than meets 
the eye" bumper stickers. Bold white-on-black. 
3 @ $1 + 35é postage. 26 or more/30¢ each. 
Checks to The Recycled Library, Box 5156, 
Berkeley, CA 94705. 





BOOK PROCESSING SERVICE, eastern Penn- 
sylvania since 1964. Relocation suitable any 
area. Owner retiring. Write B-722-FS. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





Service, Inc., specialists in supp 


Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
ERU Mant lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 











200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service, Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 





THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 


time. Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 
11753, 





WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive "Want Lists" invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





6465, San Antonio, TX 78209. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 








PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELL- 
ERS, INC., 101 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10003. 
We Buy: Would like to hear of periodical back- 
files of scholarly significance, individual titles 
or entire collections, surplus to your present 
needs, We Sell: We carry one of the most 
comprehensive inventories of periodicals in 
all fields and languages and are a major sup- 
plier to academic libraries in all parts of the 
world. Call or write Mr. Becker, 





U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 





ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 








We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields | 


and languages. No single issues wanted. 





OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 
Send want lists. Magazine Center, Room 405, 
145 W. 29 St., New York, NY 10001. 





BACK ISSUES—from our holdings—any title, 
any date, and questions. Way's Magazines 
Unlimited, Box AL-193, Seattle, WA 98111. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodi- 
cals, current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phie- 
big, Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 





SPECIAL SERVICES 





MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 





CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children's libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, sée also, and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headin Wi Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publish ng Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 





MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 





PHRASE-INDEX and SUBJECT-INDEX are as- 
tonishing new reference tools. For samples 
and details write MARC Research, Box 40035, 
Washington, DC 20016. 





LIBRARY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
available. New concept provides a complete 
reU IE System with emphasis on cost- 
contro! techniques. Installation includes per- 
sonnel training and ip service, Irving 
Tie aa Cons., 8655 N. Olcott Ave., Niles, 





EMBLEMS CUSTOM EMBROIDERED: for your 
club, library. Minimum 10. TLM22, 1929 E. 
52nd, Indianapolis, IN 46205 (317) 257-1424. 








UNION LIST OF SERIALS in the Libraries in 
the Miami Valley (5th ed.) available now—$50. 
Fourth edition also available for only $10. Pre- 
paid orders are postpaid, Send orders to Sue 
Campbell, Wright State University Library, 
Dayton, OH 45431. 





MICROFORMS. Good second-hand microfilm 
of periodicals from established micropublish- 
ers bought and sold. Write or call Microforms 
International Marketing Company, Fairview 
Park, Elmsford, NY 10523 (914) 592-9141. 





TRANSLATOR, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Italian to English. Experienced in scien- 
tific, financial material. A. Levy, 1 Timber Dr., 
N. Caldwell, NJ 07006 (201) 226-9220. 





COLLEGE CATALOGS on 35mm microfilm. We 
keep the system current for your patrons, Ac- 
ademic Information Methods, Division of 
Dataflow Systems Inc., 7758 Wisconsin Ave., 
Bethesda, MD 20014. 





TOURS 


FIVE-DAY FILM CONFERENCE at sea aboard 
S.S. Rotterdam, Nov. 13—18, from $295 per 
person. For brochure and invitation write to 
FLIC, 14 Bellport Lane, Bellport, NY 11713. 
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PAGE ONE, continued from p. 428 


CONGRATULATIONS! On June 30, the New York State Legislature passed an amended 


Public Library Aid Bill that will pump $4 million into the state's library systems 


by May 1977. The systems had managed to extract just one modest increase from the 
state in the last ten years, and only an all-out effort by NYLA and others won the 


| day. The New York Public Research Libraries will gain an additional $600,000. 


HIGHER POSTAL RATES for magazines, books and records, and nonprofit mailings took 
effect July 6. The library rate increased from 8 to 9 cents for the first pound; 
additional pounds are still 4 cents each. The phasing plan calls for bigger library 
jumps next year--or even sooner unless Ford signs a special appropriations bill. 


c SETS SNR eee 
LATE CLASSIFIED NOTICES (FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE, CALL 312-944-6780 AFTER AUGUST 10) 


Late employment and education classifieds are accepted for this section as space per- 
mits; 10 lines maximum at $10/line (approx. 20 words/line), ALA members 10% off. Ads 
must be placed by phone (no collect calls), and are taken only after 10th of month 
preceding pub. date (e.g., Jan. 10 for Feb. issue); editors reserve right to cancel 
ads and billing in favor of late news. Salary range required. For other services, 
see "Classified." 


PROJECT COORDINATOR. Multi-county project. MLS degree; 3 yrs.' supervisory experi- 
ence in public libraries; broad knowledge of library materials, library methodology, 
acquisitions, and familiarity with administration of federal funds. $7,383 for 3/5 
time (may be combined with 2/5 time head of technical services department /see listing 
below/). Excellent fringe benefits. Open 9-7-76. Programs include reference, re- 
source center, delivery service, senior citizens, films, book grants, and central 
ordering. Send resume to Richard E. Willson, Dir., Lorain Public Library, 351 Sixth 
St., Lorain, OH 44052. An equal-opportunity employer, M-F. 


HEAD, TECHNICAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT. May be filled as 2/5 time, with 3/5 time as 
project coordinator (see listing above). ALA-accredited MLS; 3-6 yrs.' professional 
library experience, including acquisitions and cataloging; demonstrated ability to 
supervise staff. Supervise acquisitions, cataloging, and processing. $10,380-$11,- 
580; excellent fringe benefits. Open 9-7-76. Send resume to Richard E. Willson, Dir., 
Lorain Public Library, 351 Sixth St., Lorain, OH 44052. Equal-opportunity, M-F. 


HEAD, ADULT SERVICES. ALA-accredited MLS; 3-6 yrs.' professional library experience; 
demonstrated ability to supervise staff; broad knowledge of books and information 
services. $10,380-$11,580; excellent fringe benefits. Open 9-7-76. Send resume to 
Richard E. Willson, Dir., Lorain Public Library, 351 Sixth St., Lorain, OH 44052. An 
equal-opportunity employer, M-F. 


BILINGUAL (SPANISH/ENGLISH) LIBRARIANS SEEK POSITIONS. 12 persons with ALA-accredited 
MLS degrees available August 15, 1976. Write Graduate Library Institute for Spanish- 


Speaking Americans, Graduate Library School, University of Arizona, 1515 E. First St., 


Tucson, AZ 85719. (602) 884-3565. 


SERIALS LIBRARIAN. Starting date September 1, 1976. $9,300-$10,620, depending on 
qualifications.  ALA-accredited MLS. Deadline for applications August 13. Washburn 
University Library, 17th & College, Topeka, KS 66621. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR position at American Libraries. Requires demonstrated writing flair 
and editorial ability, plus strong library experience or background in library fields, 
such as technical services. Buoyant, assertive personality, yet mature and tactful. 
Dedication to accuracy, ability to meet short deadlines. Starting salary $11,040. 
Excellent benefits.  Month's vacation. Write Personnel Office, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Equal-opportunity, affirmative-action. 






i AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





Add 250 busy professionals to your staff ior $24 a year 


Subscribe to Booklist and help 
your library cope with the flood 

of new library materials. Our staff 
gives a dam. 


They are eager to help you 
find the best books and nonprint 
materials your budget can afford. 
Last year, for example, of the 
more than 18,000 books received, 
they recommended 5,560 titles: 
3,012 adult books, 1,109 
children’s books and 1,439 books 
for young adults. They also 
reviewed 319 reference books. 

Except for the reference 
books, which are discussed pro 
and con, a review in Booklist is a 
recommendation to purchase. 

The Booklist nonprint editor 
and reviewers spend countless 
hours viewing films, filmstrips, 
and slides; listening to recordings; 
and evaluating other nonprint 
materials. Last year they 
reviewed 316 16mm films, 1,031 
filmstrips, 74 recordings, 30 slide 
sets, 86 videocassettes, and 93 
multimedia kits in addition 


EE ———— UJ] —— 


to compiling several cross-media 
subject mediagraphies. 

Only Booklist includes the 
Dewey Decimal Classification 
and Library of Congress subject 
headings with every review. It's 
the most comprehensive review 
source there is, with books and 
nonprint media in one publication, 
especially useful for school 
libraries and public libraries that 
can't afford a large acquisitions 
staff of their own. 

Analyzing so many books 
and other library materials is a 
prodigious task, requiring a large 
number of experts. Booklist has a 
full-time staff of six editors and 
ten reviewers with six 
secretarial /clerical assistants. 
About 100 field specialists assist 
in evaluating books and 
nonprint materials. In addition, 
there are 55 members of the 
Reference and Subscription 
Book Review Committee, 35 
alumni reviewers, a full-time 
editor, and two secretarial 


clerical assistants for the 
RSBRC section. Also 20 
consultants compiling 
bibliographies of books in other 
languages for both adults and 
children, and specialists for U.S. 
government publications, easy 
reading children’s books, and 
adult basic education materials. 

Total: about 250 library 
experts determined not to 
overlook materials that could 
be important to you. 

All this service, available in 
Booklist twice a month with an 
annual index in August, is 
possibly the greatest value for 
$24 since Peter Minuit bought 
the future site of the New York 
Public Library from the Indians. 

Send your purchase order to 
Robert Nelson, subscription 
manager. 


booklist 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Why do more 
eople buy 


p 
WORLD BOOK 


any other 
encyclopedia? 





e Pe) 

‘It’s easy to use. 
Single alphabetical arrangement of topics gives students direct 
access to the information they seek. 


‘It’s easy to read. 


Vocabulary and sentence length are adjusted to the type of 
article and to the most likely user. 


‘Its easy to understand. 


Major articles are written at the school level at which 
they are likely to be used. 


‘It’s designed to encourage 
independent learning. 


Volume 22 contains a complete index and over 200 Reading & Study 
Guides... as valuable to teachers in lesson planning as to students for 
their own independent learning. 


«T4. 
It’s easy to buy. 
World Book representatives are listed in the Yellow Pages qo 
throughout the country. Ai 


World Boo 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
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_ RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
REFERENCE BOOKS FROM GALE 





































' Volume 1 now available 
Authors in the News 


Edited by Barbara Nykoruk. 

A dynamic new series providing illustrated biographi- 
cal articles on novelists, nonfiction writers, play- 
wrights, poets, essayists, and others in communica- 
tion. Each volume reproduces about 350 news stories 
and feature articles selected from the over 90 American 
^. newspapers and magazines surveyed. Cumulative 

indexes. About 500pp./ vol. $24.00/ vol. 










Tenth Edition in print 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
0 ASSOCIATIONS 


















Edited by Margaret Fisk and Mary Wilson Pair. 
Vol. 1, National Organizations of the U.S. 

Vol. 2, Geographic and Executive Index 

! Vol. 3, New Associations and Projects 
































The 12.866 numbered entries in the basic Volume 1 Volume 1 just published 
are full descriptions of active organizations of national 
significance. Arranged in 17 subject categories, 
typical entries provide the group's name, address, 
chief executive, phone number, purposes and activ- 
ities, membership, publications, convention schedules, 
and other details. Index to organization names and 
keywords. 1,417pp. $64.00. Volume 2 consists of: 
| (1) Geographic Index, a listing in state and city order 
of all associations in Volume 1, with addresses, phone 
numbers, and names of executives, (2) Executive 
Index, which lists all executives in Volume 1, with 
their organizations, addresses, and phone numbers. 
718pp. $45.00. Volume 3 is published in periodical 
_ form between editions to keep subscribers informed 
of new organizations. Cumulative indexes. Inter- 
edition subscription, with binder for new subscribers, 
$55.00. 


! RQ: “EA has earned its reputation as a cornerstone 
of any sound general reference collection. . . . All 
| libraries should have it.” (Spring 1973) 


Business People in the News 


Edited by Barbara Nykoruk. 

This second special category series in the Biography 
News Library features about 200 current illustrated | 
articles and interviews. Covers business, industry. 
and labor, with personality profiles on corporation 
presidents, union leaders, investors, financiers, [c 
chairmen of boards, bankers, and others. Cumulative 
indexes. About 400pp./vol. $24.00/vol. 








































“Indispensable . . . ' 


" Literary Research Guide 


By Margaret C. Patterson, University of Florida. : 
Includes such basic aids as: (1) an evaluative, | 
annotated bibliography of all important reference —- 
books and periodicals useful in the study of English 1 
and American literature, (2) descriptions of the most || 
useful sources for research in other national | 
literatures, (3) details on over 300 reference books in | 
subjects relating to literature, (4) an extensive glossary © 
of terms encountered in textual criticism, bibliog- |. 
| raphy, and literary research. Index. 385pp. $18.50. 





























First Edition in print : 
trade names dictionary | 


Edited by Ellen T. Crowley. 
Contains in one alphabetic sequence 106,000 

descriptive entries covering trade names, brand 
names, etc., and names and addresses of manutac- 
turers, importers, and distributors. 2 vols., 666pp. 
$65.00/set. NEW TRADE NAMES. the 1976 and 
1977 supplements to TND. together will provide 

about 22.500 new entries. $45.00/both supps. 


Choice: "Recommended for all but the smallest 
reference collections." (July-August 1976) 










Library Journal: "Indispensable for all academic |. 
reference collections . . . recommended highly as both | 
7 text and handbook for anyone in literary studies." 
- (April 1, 1976) 

















! All Gale books are sent on 30-day approval. Any of the |. 
_ books you receive— including those shipped through our |. 
_ Standing Order Plan—may be returned without obligation. 






Michigan 48226 
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Books for College Libraries 
Second Edition 


now available in 


MACHINE-READABLE TAPE 


40,000 bibliographic entries comprising the recommended 
core collection for college and undergraduate libraries 
in the Library of Congress MARC II Communications format. 


Can be used to help select, order, 
and catalog all of the titles recom- 
mended as the basic collection of 
books for institutions of higher 
education. For example, a library 
whose shelf list is on-line can com- 
pare its collection with the list and 
determine quickly those titles it 
does not have. Book wholesalers, 
too, can use the tapes to deter- 
mine whether their inventories 
contain those titles for which the 
list may create a demand. 


Approximately one-third of the 
entries on the two reels of tape 
have been selected from the 
MARC Il files distributed by the 
Library of Congress. The remain- 
ing entries either have been en- 
coded in full MARC format by the 
editorial staff or selected from the 
MARC II tapes and then edited by 
the staff. 


Tapes come complete with de- 
Scription of the Books for College 
Libraries data base and technical 
specifications covering its use. 


*6590" 


Order from 
PUBLISHING SERVICES 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 





THE GREAT SPACE SAVERS. 


When you can display up to 96 periodicals in only four 
square feet of floor area, you've got a real space 

—and money saver. 

These Mar-Line® Rotating Displayers work for you in 
other ways, too. They can be moved readily for new floor 
arrangements. They save staff time with fast, easy 
cataloging and reshelving. And patrons 
appreciate their instant, convenient access. 
Choose modular floor units, chairside, 
countertop, or storage-base models. 
Clean, contemporary design, in durable, 
high-impact acrylic. Available in blue, 
white, red, black or translucent bronze. 
Write for our brochure. Come around to 
the modern periodical displayers. 













GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT * SYRACUSE, NY 13201 * STOCKTON, CA 95208 
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1876-1976: Celebrating the 
Association's Centennial. 


Arthur Plotnik 


Edith McCormick 
Mary Jane McKinven 
Elizabeth Pryse Mitchell 





Editor 
Assistant Editors 

















Editorial Assistant John Wilkins 


Advertising—Advertising Promotion 
Manager, Alfreda A. Mendelsohn; Advertis- 
ing Traffic Coordinator, Leona Swiech. 


Advertising Representatives—East and 
Southeast: Erwin H. Baker & Assoc., 20 
Evergreen PI., East Orange, NJ 07018, 201 
673-3950. Midwest: Laurence F. Benson Co., 
Inc., 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, IL 60611, 
312 787-4477. West: Hupp/Co Media, 2400 
Michelson Drive, Suite 100, Irvine, CA 
92715. (714) 752-6808. 


American Libraries is the official bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
Authors" opinions are to be regarded as 
their own. Due to space limitations, letters 
pupiiened in_“Commentary” are subject 
o editing. Editorial content of depart- 
ments and features, unless otherwise 
noted, is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff of American Libraries and is not to 
be construed as official ALA policy. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not 
constitute an endorsement by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, nor by the editors 
of this magazine. 


Published monthly except bimonthly 
July—August by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611. 
Second-class postage paid at Chicago, Ill. 
and additional mailing offices. Subscrip- 
tion price is included in membership dues. 
Available on paid subscription to libraries 
at Us per year. Single copies $2. Printed 
in U.S.A. 


This publication is indexed in Readers' 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Education 
Index, Library Literature, Library & In- 
formation Science Abstracts, and Book 
Review Index. Microfilm editions available 
from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, MI 
48103. Out-of-print numbers from Johnson 
Reprint Corp., 111 5th Ave., NY 10003. 


Membership in ALA is open to individ- 
uals or organizations. For information and 
application, write Membership Services, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Hotline: For membership/subscription/ 
order problems, call (312) 944-2117. 


Current officers: President—Clara Jones, 
Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, MI 48202. Vice President, 
President-Elect—Eric Moon, Scarecrow 
Press, 52 Liberty St., Metuchen, NJ 08840. 
Treasurer—William Chait, Dayton and 
Montgomery County Public Library, 215 E. 
3rd St., Dayton, OH 45402. 


Headquarters Staff 


Chicago: 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 312 944-6780. Executive Director, 
Robert Wedgeworth; Deputy Executive Di- 
rector, Ruth R. Frame; Membership, Sub- 
scription, and Order Services, Robert Nel- 
son, manager. 


Washington Office: 110 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Suite 101, Washington, DC 20002, 
202 547-4440. Director, Eileen Cooke. 


Change of address: Please enclose re- 
cent mailing label or facsimile to Member- 
ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. Allow a minimum of six 
weeks for correction. 


Copyright © 1976 American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


All material in this journal subject to 
copyright by ALA may be photocopied for 
the noncommercial purpose of educational 
or scientific advancement. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of unde- 
liverable copies on Form 3579 to Member- 
ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 
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SEChON 2 The Conference Plaindealer 





Editor's notebook 
REFORMA: A new ALA affiliate seeks visibility 
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544 BACKPAGE FOLLIES/ “The Rumors Are True," 


by Ronald Swanson. 
486 PAGE ONE 
488 COMMENTARY 


489 ON MY MIND 


491 IN THE NEWS 


496 ACTION LINE 


522 DATEBOOK 


524 THE SOURCE 


539 CLASSIFIED 


542 LATE JOBS 


Cover. There could be no prouder symbol of ALA’s energy over its first 100 
years than David P. Jensen astride his 10-speed at ALA’s Centennial 
Conference Fair in Chicago. Jensen, director of library services at Greensboro 
College, North Carolina, rode his bike some 675 miles in 91/2 days—a 
vigorous pace—to reach the conference (AL staff photo.) 





Both these books have been 
treated for use with detection systems. 








We salute the 
AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
1876-1976 


Promoting Excellence in Library Service 











So why do we believe the book on 
the left is more likely to be stolen? 


Because the book on the 
right has been treated with a 
"Tattle-Tape"* book detection 
strip. 

It's no secret there are 
other detection systems on the 
market besides ours. And 
some people might be tempted 
to think they're all the same. 

Wrong. 

One of the most important 
thingsina book detection system 
is to make sure people don't 
find out how it works. A book 
thief doesn't mind ripping 
something out of a book, if that 
will let him steal it. 

The big advantage of the 
"Tattle-Tape" system is virtual 
undetectability of treated 
books. The marker is out of sight. 

Another is that with our 
System, you can also treat 
magazines and other periodicals. 


And, since the "Tattle-Tape" 
system is full-circulating, 
patrons can re-enter and leave 
the library as they please 


once their books have been 


charged out. 

There are a lot of other 
differences between the 
“Tattle-Tape” Brand Book 
Detection System and our 
competitors’ systems. Before 
you commit yourself to an 
investment, we think you 
should know these important 
differences. 

Whatever your priorities 
are —whether better service 
for your patrons, using your 
budget to put new books on the 
shelves rather than replacing 
those stolen, or adding new 
technology (such as our new 3M 
Brand Inventory Control 
System) — a “Tattle-Tape” Book 
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Detection System can help you 
reach them faster. 

To learn more, write to 
3M Company, Detection Systems, 


3M Center, Bldg. 220-9E, 145 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. Ie 


Tattle-Tape. 
So you can run 
a lending library. 
Instead of a 
stealing library. 


Library Systems Er 


MICROFILM PRODUCTS DIVISION COMPANY 
SM CENTER + SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 55101 
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DON'T REST THE FUTURE OF LIBRARIES ON THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, because there is no 
mention of libraries in it, according to a Republican National Committee spokesperson 
looking over the final draft of the party platform statement at AL press. time. Al- 
though on June 24 Alice Ihrig presented a suggested library plank to the Platform 
Committee of the Republican National Convention, not a splinter seems to have made 
it through. 

And, while we're on that woody metaphor, we have a footnote to our remark last 
month that the Democratic library plank was just alittle toothpick of a statement." 
It was brief, all right, but there was substantial good faith behind it, according 
to Phyllis Galt, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Montana. Last 
spring, librarian Galt was Democratic chairperson, Baker County, ,Oregon, where she 
worked on a library plank for the state platform. Later, she was central in gather- 
ing nationwide grassroots testimony on library needs and shaping it into a plank for 
the national platform. The Democratic National Committee asked for and used this 
input in developing its statement, Galt informed AL. 


EXPANDED CARTER STATEMENT BLASTS REPUBLICAN LIBRARY RECORD. Jimmy Carter, meanwhile, 
has released an expanded version of a "letter" to ALA President Clara Jones which 
was read at the ALA Centennial Conference and which focused on Carter's own attitudes 
toward libraries (he began his public career as a library trustee; see p. 498). In 
the expanded statement, received in mid-August by the ALA Washington Office, Carter 
lets fly at the Republican Administration in even stronger terms than those in the 
excerpted "letter." He calls its library policies "short-sighted," damaging," "anti- 
intellectual," and leading to "chaos," "havoc," and "deterioration." "Under the 
guise" of consolidated funding, he asserts, the Administration is pushing toward the 
elimination of a federal program for libraries. The statement also gives lengthy 
support to the White House Conference on Libraries and the state conferences feeding 
into it. He leans toward LC as a true national library, and suggests a strong "cen- 
tral agency" to coordinate library programs without cutting back in total funding. 


WE HAVE NEVER LIED TO YOU: CARTER'S STATEMENT WAS DRAFTED BY A LIBRARIAN. Carter's 
statement was a slightly edited and reorganized version of a draft written by former 
Atlanta Librarian Carlton C. Rochell with help from the ALA Washington Office, John 
Lorenz, and others.  Rochell, who became dean of libraries at New York University 
August l, was asked by Carter's issues coordinator to prepare a statement. The coor- 
dinator, Stuart Eizenstat, a good acquaintance of Rochell's, thought highly of the 
statement and passed it on. It is now on the record. 


ALA LIBRARY SUCCESS STORY IN SUNDAY NY TIMES, OCT. 3. Scheduled to appear as a 16- 
page advertising supplement to the Oct. 3 New York Times is "The Great American 
Library Success Story--And Your Information Investment," produced by the American 
Library Association on the occasion of its 100th birthday October 6. The editorial 
copy is succinct, but covers a wide range of library services and achievements. It 
focuses on the nature of modern libraries and librarians, the outstanding returns 
that citizens enjoy for a modest investment, and the economic problems that all 
libraries now face. 

The Sunday NY Times reaches some 4.5 million readers.  ALA is exploring the 
best means of distributing about 50,000 extra copies, which, because of the large 
press run, are available at a moderate cost. The supplement, in the format of 
the New York Times Book Review, can serve as an attractive and informative publicity 
handout for patrons, trustees, key government and school officials, etc. 

Prepared by the editor of American Libraries, "The Great American Library Suc- 
cess Story" is financed by advertisements from the following friends: H.W. Wilson, 
Harper & Row, McGraw-Hill, N.Y. Times Publishing Group, Moody, Brodart, Demco, 
Library Bureau, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, NTIS, John Wiley, Doubleday, Gaylord, 
Oxford University Press, Time/Life Books, Encyclopaedia Britannica, University 
Microfilms, Learning Corporation of America, Acropolis Books, United Nations Publi- 


cations, Warne Books, Canyon Records, Ingram, and The Writer. 
("PAGE ONE" Continued, p. 542.) 
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Can You Afford Today's 
y Cost of Maintaining 


' a Card Catalog? 







AI less expense, you can have a 
, microfilm catalog that offers far more 
me, COllVenience to your patrons! 


An inexpensive replacement for the conven- 
, tional card catalog is a computer produced 
microfilm catalog. It'S easy to arrange the 
change-over from your present system. Write 
or phone the pioneer in library automation... 
Science Press. Return this coupon today. 


































RR a a at an ee ee eT D.Ue 08 2 
| Please send me the following information: | 
| O Science Press Microfilm Information System | 
| O O.C.L.C. Conversion to Printed or Microfilm Catalogs | 
| O I need particular information on plan à IK UA Me | 
| * : | 
| | 
| | 
| NAME TLE, : J | 
| - | 
| science P.O. Box 342-G mea | 
press Herndon, Virginia 22070 
| Phone 703/450-4477 ADDRESS F | 
| | 
1 CITY STATE ZIP | 
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You Missed Something 


... I was disturbed by two important 
omissions in your June issue on librarians: 

Regional librarians are becoming increas- 
ingly a totally new breed. ... Ina regional 
system, concepts in service, structure, and 
political organization must be different from 
those in a single municipal or borough sys- 
tem. 


Another group that ALA and many pro- 
fessional librarians tend to ignore and to 
denigrate are the hundreds and hundreds 
of dedicated people who are "librarians" 
to millions of people. Iowa has 384 libraries 
serving towns of less than 2,500. Few of 
... [their librarians] are pro. Most of them 
are painfully aware of their inadequacies, 
but they try—God, how they try! 

The regional libraries are trying, too, by 
providing back-up professional reference 
service for these town librarians, by mak- 
ing themselves accessible through toll-free 
phone numbers, by interlibrary loans, by 
simple continuing education classes geared 
to their particular needs, and by expert 
consultant service ranging from weeding 
and budget preparation to providing a 
shoulder to cry on when things get too 
rough. 

I have watched Iowa libraries change 
immeasurably in the past nine years. From 
little old rooms filled with little old books 
run by little old ladies for other little old 
ladies they are becoming a vibrant part of 
the community . . . sponsoring art classes 
and art shows, craft lessons and film fes- 
tivals. : 

The United States is dedicated to pro- 
viding equal education no matter where 
children live. Why should equal opportunity 
for library service be denied? . . . 

NELLE NEariE, Administrator, East 
Central Regional Library System, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


What Are Fireflies Doing 
in a Small Library Anyway? 
Your June Centennial issue is a pip. But 
of course even pips have some rough spots. 
On p. 858 it is declared for the umpteenth 

time that “smaller libraries can't always use 
the LC subject headings such as ‘Biolu- 
minescence,’ or the LC cataloging.” Without 
commenting on the unidentified challenge 
to unidentified readers from LC cataloging, 
one can at any rate observe that BIOLU- 
MINESCENCE is a serious subject for a 
whole book, as often in technical areas. The 
“smaller library,” if general in character, 
before complaining about the subject head- 
ing, ought to be sure, it seems to me, that 
the selectors knew what they were doing 
when they acquired that book. How many 
“LC subject headings” problems are really 
book selection problems? 

Smxxx L. Jackson, Professor, School 

of Library Science, Kent State 

University, Ohio 
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The Salty Taste of Practical Ignorance 


[Re the June AL:] As a ten-year veteran 
of LC, I was attracted first to Chris Wright's 
sketches of Winston Tabb and Susan Finsen 
of the Congressional Research Service. And 
as a relatively recent (1973) graduate of 
library school, I was heartily sympathetic 
with some of their brief reservations about 
the quality of library education. (LC em- 
ploys roughly 4,500 people: I know none 
of the three noted above personally.) I 
was prompted to write by the combination 
of Tabb's lament that library education 
neither offers nor demands (nor seems to 
value) practical experience, and Finsen's 
disparagement of the contribution of part- 
time students to the intellectual atmosphere 
of library school. 

I would like to ask where Finsen thinks 
many part-time (she seems to mean dilet- 
tante) library students spend their idle 
hours. At the U. of Arizona, and I would 
suspect elsewhere as well, a good many of 
them were working in the University and 
other local libraries, while the majority of 
full-time students had slight practical ex- 
perience or none at all. Presumably Finsen 
feels that these full-time students' profes- 
sional baptism by total immersion in the 
waters of theory, and the salty taste of prac- 
tical ignorance burning on their tongues 
freed their spirits for "intellectual tension 

. student interaction, and peer learn- 
ing dos k 

Lest I seem too hard on Finsen, I should 
acknowledge that she earlier described the 
lowest common denominator to which li- 
brary schools must sink as being "the stu- 
dent right out of undergraduate school with 
no experience." This statement, however, 
is hardly compatible with her apparent 
contempt for students who may have to or 
who may choose to work in a library, or 
anywhere else, while they are qualifying 
themselves for their professional creden- 
tials. 

Everett Jounson, Arlington, Virginia 


“Most Interesting in 46 Years" 


Heartiest congratulations on the June 
American Libraries! It is the most interest- 
ing issue during the 46 years I have been 
reading AL and its predecessor. 

I greatly enjoyed ^Who We Are," but am 
surprised that in the concepts of “profes- 
sional" no recognition is given to participa- 
tion in our professional organizations as 
being a mark of a professional librarian. 
Does this portend that ALA and our other 
library associations will be going "the way 
of the wooly mammoth”? 

PaurINE M. FosrER, University, 
Alabama 


Comparing AL and LJ 


Im not normally a “letter-to-the-editor” 
type, but have just finished another session 
with the June AL. That's about the third or 


fourth time. Though I've returned to the 
special issue of LJ commemorating the Cen- 
tennial/Bicentennial event several times, 
there's a vitality about AL that LJ lacks. 
Part of it is the “people” emphasis. . . . Con- 
gratulations to you and the staff! I for one 
felt I had to say so. 
Travis Tyer, Springfield, Illinois 



















WANTED: 
* A Pen Pal for 
Ceylon School Librarian 

Please be kind enough to help me. 

I am a 26-year-old girl and I would 
like to correspond with some in your 
beautiful country. At present I am 
working in a leading school library as 
a librarian. So please be kind enough 
to find me a pen-pal from your coun- 


Ramya Nanayakkara, No. 121/3, 
Lady McCallum’s Drive, Kandy, 
Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 



































+ (Used) “Modern U.S. Books" 
for Pakistani Student 


I am a student of Sri Lanka, come 
here under the Pakistan Cultural Schol- 
arship and now reading for my first 
degree in agriculture. 

Sir, I am unable to purchase the 
modern books printed in United States 
of America due to my financial situa- 
tion. I would be very much obliged to 
you if you would kindly find me a li- 
brary or any donor who would like to 
give used (second-hand ) books, which 
I would very much appreciate. 
D.V.S. px. S. GAMAGE, D-25 
Tariq Hall, University of 
Agriculture, Lyallpur, Pakistan 






* Home for Puerto Rican 
Historical Materials 


I have an 86-page, 1904 album of 
Puerto Rico which contains historically 
significant materials. Is there some in- 
stitution concerned with Puerto Rican 
or West Indian materials which would 
be interested in receiving this photo- 
graph album? It is not for sale, but will 
be placed in the institution which would 
be most appropriate. If any institution 
is interested, please contact the writer 
at Box 1224, Kingshill, St. Croix, VI 
00850 for details and conditions. 
Rozsert V. VAUGHN, St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands 


Proud 
Your June 1976 issue made me proud to 

be a librarian. 
GENE R. DUNAWAY, 
Coordinator of Library Services, 
Rehabilitative School Authority, 
Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Richmond ra 
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Library Malpractice Suit 


Could It Happen to You? 


The Halstead Public Library Board 
of Trustees debated malpractice insur- 
ance for librarians until two o’clock this 
morning in one of the stormiest sessions 
in the library’s history. The seven-mem- 
ber board was unable to agree on who 
should pay legal fees in the suit brought 
by a local resident against the Board, 
Library Director Helen Lambertson, and 
Chief Reference Librarian Hilda Lem- 
pert, for damage to his home and per- 
sonal injuries to himself and members of 
his family as a result of what he claims 


was inaccurate information contained in ` 


a book recommended to him by Mrs. 
Lempert. 

Otto Schlumpann, 24 Seaview Ave., 
member of one of Halstead's oldest fami- 
lies and president of Schlumpann Dairy 
Industries, is asking $250,000 in dam- 
ages because, he says, the materials spe- 
cified for building a patio were inade- 
quate for supporting such a structure and 
that it collapsed as a result, injuring him 
and his two sons, who were working with 
him, and wrecking the walls and ceiling 
of a corner room of his home. 

Mrs. Lempert, long prominent in state 
library affairs and a twenty-two year 
veteran of the Halstead library, allegedly 
recommended a book that was published 
ten years ago by a publisher no longer in 
business. The library and its chief ref- 
erence librarian were grossly negligent in 
continuing to circulate a long-antiquated 
volume and in so doing endangered the 
lives and homes of all library patrons 
who might consult it and utilize its in- 
accurate information, says Mr. Schlum- 
pann in a brief filed in court by his 
attorneys, Hale, Goldberg, and Chilling- 
worth. 

Arthur Berger, president of the Li- 
brary Board of Trustees, announced at 
the meeting, which began at 8 p.m., that 
the book, It’s Fun to Do Your Own Build- 
ing: Tips for the Weekend Builder by 
Dennis Gogarty, had been withdrawn 
from the library shelves; but Berger op- 
posed vehemently the suspension—with 
or without pay—of Mrs. Lempert. Some 
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by Allan Angoff 


of those attending the meeting (open to 
the public under a new state law govern- 
ing public access to all meetings of offi- 
cial bodies) had demanded her suspen- 
sion. 

"Our librarians cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the content of every book 
in the Halstead Library," said Berger. 
^We have 125,000 volumes in this build- 
ing, and it is absolutely silly to expect 
the most highly trained professional— 
and Mrs. Lempert is highly trained and 
a credit to her profession—to vouch for 
the accuracy of everything in those 
125,000 books. Mrs. Lempert was not 
engaged as a construction consultant 
and she must not be held responsible for 
the success or failure of any project un- 
dertaken by a person who borrows a 
book on construction." 

At this point, Howard F eeley, 13 
Anderson Rd., interjected, "Then you 
say , Mr. Berger, ‘Use these books at your 
own risk. The Reference Department 
recommends them, but is not responsible 
after you take them home. " 

An exhausted Mr. Berger pleaded, 
"Let's be reasonable, ladies and gents." 


A rare display of temper 


Board Vice-President Whitney Pilk- 
ington, mayor of Halstead from 1940 to 
1950, in a rare disagreement with the 
board majority and in an even rarer dis- 
play of temper, remarked: “It saddens 
me to disagree with my friend Arthur 
Berger, but I must. I love the Halstead 
Library, but I have long felt that the 
professional staff has not lived up to its 
responsibilities. 

"Librarians are always talking about 
being professionals just like doctors and 
lawyers and engineers. Well, I agree, 
and that's why we pay them some of the 
highest salaries in Halstead. But when 
they prescribe the wrong medicine, 
when there is as a result great injury, as 
there has been to Otto Schlumpann and 
his family and his beautiful home—why, 
that's malpractice, just as certainly as 
it is malpractice when a doctor removes 


a kidney when he should have removed 
the gall bladder." 

Board Member Olivia Ramapo sided 
with Mr. Whitney. "This isn't the last 
we're going to hear of malpractice by 
librarians," she said. “What about the 
people we refer to medical directories 
and health books and law books and the 
rest of the how-to-do-it books? 

“In a sense, every book in the Halstead 
library is a lethal weapon, a time bomb 
—in the hands of untrained or incom- 
petent people. Otto Schlumpann's tragic 
experience has proved that. Tomorrow it 
could be his neighbor, and the day after 
that it could be you or me. 

"Let's guard against this happening 
again. Let's make sure we have a ref- 
erence department worthy of its respon- 
sibilities-and, please, I pass no judge- 
ment on Hilda Lempert here. A man or 
a woman or a child entering the operat- 
ing room of the Halstead Memorial 
Hospital with full faith in the surgeons 
and the entire professional staff can ask 
no less when entering the reference room 
of the Halstead Public Library." 

Mr. Berger adjourned the meeting at 
2 a.m. without calling for a vote. The 
board will meet again later this month 
after discussions with the town attorney 
and the state librarian. oO 


Ed. Note: Allan Angoff, chief of refer- 
ence at the Teaneck(N.J.) Public Library 
almost fooled us again. When we re- 
ceived the following report, which he 
said in a cover letter was a “news clip 
from the Halstead Star-Times,” we were 
ready to stop the presses and start calling 
the principals involved. Luckily, we 
called Angoff first, and a certain note in 
his voice jogged our memory: Halstead, 
the Halstead Public Librari , and the 
Halstead Star-Times are all products of 
Angoffs remarkable imagination—but 
none the less believable, and infinitely 
more provocative, because of it. The mal- 
practice story isn't the first Angoff hoax 
to test the wits of the library press and 
the wisdom of the library community. 
We hope it’s not the last. 
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Some are 25, some 65...all are innovative. 
They’re Lockheed DIALOG‘ users...sharing new 
professional skills...setting new marks for service. 





ONLINE LITERATURE SEARCHING. . .You design with searches starting at just a few dollars from the 
the search, immediately modifying as appropriate to service that offers the lowest, most effective online 
obtain the best results...ON NEARLY ANY SUBJECT rates. JOIN US—JOIN THE NEW LIBRARIANS. 
including life and physical sciences, technology, busi- For further information write: Lockheed Informa- 
ness, education, psychology and social sciences... tion Retrieval Service (50-20/201), 3251 Hanover Street, 
WHEN YOUR PATRON NEEDS THEM because every Palo Alto, California 94304. Or call (800) 227-1960. 
DIALOG data base is available an average of 14 hours In California call (415) 493-4411, X-45635. 


a day (and Saturdays).. . AT A COST THEY CAN AFFORD 


Lockheed DIALOG" 
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(Social Sciences and Humanities) 


IN THE NEWS — aa 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


ON AGAIN 


Ford to Sound Reveille 
for Dormant Conference 


[ALA Washington Office.] President 
Ford announced on July 19 his intention 
to call the White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services. His 
statement follows: 


“I am today announcing my intention 
to convene the White House Conference 
on Library and Information Services, 
provided for in Public Law 93-568. 
Realization of the full potential of this 
conference lies in the hands of dedicated 
professionals working day-to-day in this 
area. These individuals will make the 
White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services a successful 
and productive event. 

“The challenge confronting those who 
provide information services to the pub- 
lic is one of harnessing modern tech- 
nology. Telecommunications, compu- 
ters, and micrographics must be further 
employed to reduce the costs of making 
information more widely accessible and 
improving the speed and accuracy with 
which source materials can be supplied. 
The librarian of today’s space age serves 
a profession and a public more demand- 
ing and exacting than ever before, 

“Within the next few months, I will 
request from the Congress the appro- 
priations necessary to fund the confer- 
ence and announce my appointments for 
the Advisory Committee to the White 
House 68 oopis on Library and In- 
formation Services. It is my hope that 
the White House Con "ence on Library 
and Information Ser — "ill, through 
its State, territorial, and national assem- 
blies, provide the impetus for advancing 
the quality of America's informational 
services. 


The ALA Council, in a resolution 
adopted in Chicago on July 21, congrat- 
ulated the President for his pledge to 
call the conference and affirmed ALA's 
commitment to cooperate in producing 
a White House Conference that will be a 
credit to the citizens of this country. 


Carter cites conference 

Democratic presidential candidate 
Jimmy Carter, in a letter to ALA Presi- 
dent Clara Jones on the occasion of 
ALA's Centennial Conference, men- 
tioned the White House Conference as 
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one method through which the public 
would gain “more input into the deci- 
sions concerning the role of their local 
libraries.” ALA Council passed a resolu- 
tion on July 21 commending Carter, too, 
for his recognition of the importance of 
libraries. [See also p. 498 for national 
politics at ALA Conference.—Ed. ] 


Castagna Goes “Home” 
to Help Out SF Public 


Born in northern California and ap- 
prenticed as a librarian there before go- 
ing on to become Enoch Pratt Free 
Librarian and ALA president, Edwin 
Castagna has come out of retirement to 
head the San Francisco Public Library 
as interim director. 

He will serve until the Library Com- 
mission finds a permanent replacement 
for Kevin Starr, who resigned July 1. 
Dr. Castagna will also advise on recruit- 
ment and selection of candidates. 

The post pays $29,650-$35,888. 


London, Watch Out— 
Here Comes Champ Recruiter 


Ginny Martin of Indiana Univer- 
sity has won a round trip for two to 
London as grand prize in the ALA 
Centennial Membership Sweep- 


stakes. Ms. Martin brought in 
seventy new members in the con- 
test, which fattened membership 
rolls by several hundred. Other top 
winners will be announced in Octo- 
ber’s awards coverage. 


'77 Library Appropriations 
Stalled by Abortion Fight 


A conference committee has agreed 
on amounts for fiscal year 1977 appro- 
priations for several library and related 
programs, after the House and Senate 
passed differing versions of HR 14232, 
the Labor-HEW appropriations bill. 
The conference report (H. Rept. 94- 
1384) includes modest increases over 
the House versions for public and school 
library programs. 

The Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act would receive $60,237,000 
($56,900,000 for Title I, Library Ser- 

(News continued on p. 494) 
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CHECKPOINT MK II 





A typical Checkpoint Mk II installation. On the left, The tiny pressure-sensitive Checklabel — it's only three 
circulation desk with sensing screens, one-way inches long — will safely guard all the items you camy in 


electric-locking exit turnstile; center, emergency your library, from tiny foreign-language dictionaries to 
exit theatre cord; on the right, one-way manual en- prints to tapes to audiovisual aids. 
trance turnstile. 

It can double as a bookplate and is quickly installed by 


hand, without the use of tools. 


The non-magnetic Checkpoint Mk Il System will not 
scramble or erase magnetic tapes — nor interfere with 
cardiac pacemakers. Nor will it alarm for such non- 
library items as three-ring notebooks, metal-rimmed 
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THE ONLY LIBRARY SECURITY SYSTEM THAT PROTECTS EVERYTHING 
IN YOUR COLLECTION WITH A SINGLE, SIMPLE LABEL 

















; ; OS ese "1 
Driefcases, umbrellas. You are able to take firm correc- i IN THE U.S.A.: 110 EAST GLOUCESTER PIKE H 
tive action because there are no false alarms. ! th à IN CANADA HIGHWAY 17 EAST CUMBERÍANO ! 
1 : " ONTARIO KOA 1S0 
Not only is Checkpoint Mk II the smallest, simplest, most i wet A member company of Logistics Industries Corp. (A.S.E.) i 
trouble-free, most economical library security system — | — Yes, I'd like the facts on how the CHECKPOINT Mk I! System can protect ! 
but it is also the most effective, with a remarkable loss ! my POUY ! 
reduction record. (Ask to see the names and loss reduc- 1 NAME TITLE | 
tion records of nearby installations.) | LIBRARY PHONE l 
Plan now to put a Checkpoint Mk Il System in your ! ADDRESS 1 
budget. It’s much cheaper than lost books. For all the 1 aw E. “ip ! 
L 


facts, just use the coupon. 
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In the News 








Pat Woodrum 


Succeeds Allie Beth Martin. Acting direc- 
tor of the Tulsa City-County Library Sys- 
tem since the death of Director Allie Beth 
Martin in April, Pat Woodrum has been 
named to head the system, one of the na- 
tion’s most progressive. Ms. Woodrum 
(Mrs. Clayton), who received her library 
degree from the University of Oklahoma, 
joined TCCL in 1964 and has held several 
high administrative posts there. She 
chairs ALA's Committee on Standards and 
is active in many community organizations. 





vice, and $3,337,000 for Title III, Inter- 
library Cooperation), and the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act li- 
braries and learning resources program 
would receive $154,330,000 in forward 
funding for FY 1978. The House ap- 
proved the conference report amounts 
on Aug. 10, but insisted in a separate 
vote on a House amendment that no 
fund in the bill would be used to pay for 
abortions. The Senate had deleted this 
provision, but will now have to vote on 
it again. Until this controversial issue is 
resolved, the Labor-HEW appropria- 
tions bill cannot go to the President, who 
is expected to veto it in any case. 


OCLC Center in West 


California may have CLASS, but it's 
also got OCLC now. 

The Ohio College Library Center has 
opened a Western Service Center in 
Claremont, Calif., to work closely with 
the growing number of West Coast 
libraries participating in the nationwide 
on-line union catalog. 

The center, located at 9th and Dart- 
mouth, Claremont 91711, will assist in 
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training, card-production profiling, and 
general day to day updating and trouble 
shooting for local participants in the 
1,200-terminal network. 

The Western Center telephone is 
(714) 626-6305. 


Copyright Markup Reported 
to Full Committee, but with 
Controversial NTIS Clause 


The House Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Courts, Civil Liberties and the Ad- 
ministration of Justice on August 3 unan- 
imously reported the copyright revision 
bill (S. 22) as amended to the full Judi- 
ciary Committee, completing the lengthy 
markup process begun by the subcom- 
mittee in February. 

The full Judiciary Committee was 
scheduled to consider the bill at the end 
of August, and could report it to the full 
House early in September. 

In a move whose swiftness took li- 
brarians by surprise, the National Tech- 
nical Information Service (NTIS) of the 
Commerce Dept. got through a clause in 
the markup that would enable it to copy- 
right its publications under the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention. 

NTIS is already issuing documents 
with a large notice of copyright (and 
smaller notice that the copyright is un- 
der UCC, not U.S. copyright law). 

The clause, backed up by arguments 
that the Soviet Union and others are 
making improper copies of U.S. tech- 
nical documents, went through without 
controversy. But the ALA Washington 
Office is protesting vigorously. 

At the ALA Centennial Conference, 
the ALA Council passed a resolution of 
principle: that publications produced 
with public monies remain free of copy- 
right constraints. The resolution was de- 
veloped by ALA’s Government Docu- 
ments Round Table in response to the 
NTIS action. 


Preliminary Figures Show 
Academic Salary Patterns 


Returns from some 1,200 academic li- 
braries representing about 13,000 pro- 
fessionals confirm that, on the average, 
women are paid less than men at every 
level of employment from beginning li- 
brarian to director, with differences 
ranging from 3.2 percent at entry level 
to 23.3 percent at director's. 

Salaries for all academic librarians 
average significantly less than average 
salaries of teaching faculty members, 
according to the Association of College 
and Research Libraries survey. 

Women head about one third of the 
libraries, but more than two thirds of all 
departments. 


Full results of the survey, which was 
funded in part by the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, will appear in the fall. 


Will the Real ALA 
Centennial Please Rise? 


The official birth of ALA took place 
October 6, 1876, in Philadelphia, and 
the right moment in the right town will 
not go unheralded one hundred years 
later. 

An ALA Commemorative Session will 
close the Fifth Journal of Library His- 
tory/Beta Phi Mu Library History Semi- 
nar Oct. 8-6 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Among the speakers on the four-day 
program are Dan Lacy, Edward Holley, 
John Y. Cole, Laurel Grotzinger 
(*Dewey's 'Splendid Women' and Their 
Impact on Library Education"), David 
Kaser, Donald Foos, and Phyllis Dain. 

Registration is $40. Forms and infor- 
mation: John B. Hall, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Drexel University, 
Philadelphia 19104. 


Senate Tax Reform Would 
Revive Gifts to Libraries 


The Senate on August 6 passed the 
Tax Reform Act of 1976 (HR 10612) 
by a vote of 49-22. The bill is quite dif- 
férent from the version passed last year 
by the House. Among the numerous 
amendments added by both the Senate 
Finance Committee, chaired by Sen. 
Russell Long ( D-La.), and on the Senate 
floor, are a limited tax deduction for 
charitable donations of artistic or literary 
works, and an investment tax credit for 
educational films. 

The amendment providing for a tax 
credit of 30 percent of the market value 
of a literary, musical, or artistic composi- 
tion donated by the creator to a charit- 
able organization such as a library or 
museum was sponsored by Senators 
Javits (R-N.Y.), Ribicoff (D-Conn.), 
Pel (D-R.I.), Humphrey (D-Minn.), 
Magnuson, (D-Wash.) Durkin (D- 
N.H.), and Church (D-Ida.). The Javits 
amendment would deny the tax credit 
to material prepared by a public official 
while in office. 

Pre-1969 tax law encouraged the do- 
nation of scholarly materials, but a re- 
form measure in that year barred income 
tax deductions for all such gifts. The 
1969 law was aimed at curbing abuses, 
especially by politicians donating their 
papers; but it also affected authors, 
composers, artists, and public figures 
who had been contributing materials of 
legitimate interest. 

The Library of Congress found that 
36 authors and 35 composers who had 
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made regular donations before 1969 had 
stopped giving altogether, and other li- 
raries were similarly affected. 

The Senate tax bill also extends the 
investment tax credit, intended to stimu- 
late investment in areas requiring heavy 
capital outlay, to educational films as 
well as commercial films. A Kennedy 
amendment repealing the investment 
tax credit for all films was defeated. 

The House-passed measure contains 
neither the tax credit for literary and 
artistic donations nor the investment tax 
credit for educational films. A Senate- 
House conference committee will have 
to reconcile the extensive differences be- 
tween the two versions. 


Libraries Could Tap Public 
Works $2 Billion by October 


The Public Works Employment Act 
of 1976 (S. 3201) became Public Law 
94-369 on July 22 after both the House 
and Senate voted to override President 
Ford's July 6 veto. The new law pro- 
vides a direct grant program for local 
public works projects, including librar- 
ies, and countercyclical (anti-recession) 
assistance for state and local govern- 
ments. 

The law authorizes $2 billion in grants 
to local and state governments for pub- 
lic works construction projects, with 
priority given to local governments and 
to areas with high unemployment. Ap- 
plications must be acted upon within 60 
days and on-site labor must begin within 
90 days of project approval. Regulations 
were expected to be published in the 
August 23 Federal Register by the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
(EDA, Commerce Dept.), which will 
administer this part of the program. Li- 
brarians should contact their local or 
regional EDA office for more informa- 
tion. 

The Treasury Department’s Office of 
Revenue Sharing will administer the 
countercyclical assistance program, 
which would be triggered on and off by 
unemployment rates, Up to $1.25 bil- 
lion is authorized, to be provided on an 
emergency basis in times of recession, 
one-third to state governments and two- 
thirds to local governments, to help those 
governments maintain basic services, 

In some cases, library services might 
be eligible for the emergency funds. 

On Aug. 10, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee reported out a bill on 
the two programs, with floor action 
scheduled for Aug. 25. Titles I and II 
would be funded at the full authoriza- 
tion levels of $2 billion and $1.25 bil- 
lion, as above. A Presidential veto of the 
appropriations bill is expected, so funds 
—if the veto is overridden—would prob- 
ably not be available before October. 
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for dependable service libraries have enjoyed more 
than 18 years. Save up to 50% or more on the best 
selection of high interest library titles. An extra 15% 
discount is yours by subscribing to the Hotho Review 
Plan. Careful invoicing and fast delivery saves impor- 
tant time for busy librarians. Let a Hotho representa- 
tive talk with you today. Or write for our free catalog or 
more information about the Hotho Review Plan. You'll 
know why we are... 


A Better Way To Buy Books 
ee 


victor hotho & co 


P. O. Box 9738 Fort Worth, Texas 76107 


C] Send me a free catalog. 
O Send me information about the Hotho Review Plan. 


Library. 





Address 





City. State Zip s 





Librarian 





916 NORWOOD, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 76107 
or Call Collect 817/335-1833 


CIRCLE 243 ON READER CARD 


VIS victor hotho & co. 
4 N 
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Q. A local author (a professor) has asked: How do ! 
obtain an LC card number for a manuscript now ready for 
publication? Can a title issued by a small printer be 
worked into the CIP (Cataloging-In-Publication) routines 
at LC? How about obtaining an ISSN for a new serial title? 
M.P., Texas 


A. For definitive answers to your questions, we turned 
to Paul Edlund, executive officer, Processing Department 
of the Library of Congress. His advice on obtaining a pre- 
assigned LC catalog card number for a publication: “The 
publisher should submit information about the book such 
as author, title, place of publication and publisher as they 
will appear in the book, proposed date of publication, ap- 
proximate number of pages, and whether or not the book 
will be copyrighted. Forms are available upon request 
from the CIP Office, Library of Congress, Washington, DC 
20540. If the book is determined eligible, a confirmation 
slip bearing the card number will be returned to the 
publisher. The number should then be reproduced on the 
copyright page of the book and the required compli- 
mentary copy of the book sent to the CIP Office." 

As for joining the CIP program, Edlund states that “any 
publisher may submit material for CIP; publishers wishing 
to participate should request forms and procedures man- 
uals from the CIP Office (address noted above)." 

“A publisher who wants an ISSN for a serial title should 
contact the National Serials Data Program, LC, Washing- 
ton, DC 20540. The publisher will be sent a brief guide to 
the ISSN, a brochure outlining requirements, and a Serials 
Data Sheet. The publisher must send NSDP either a 
sample issue of the publication (or artist's layout if it is not 
yet published) or a photocopy of the cover, title page, and 
masthead, as well as a completed Serials Data Sheet. 
Within two days of receipt, NSDP will assign an ISSN, as- 
suming there are no unusual complications, and notify the 
publisher of the assignment made. As part of notification, 
NSDP will send a publisher's guide explaining how to use 
and display the ISSN." 


Q. Your articles on OCLC (May issue, pp. 258-75) were 
very informative, but you failed to address the rumor that 
CIP data will soon be replaced by a machine-readable 
code similar to that found on goods on the grocer's shelf, 
and that cataloging will then be a simple process of pass- 
ing the title page over an optical scanner at the catalog- 
ing terminal (just as the bar code passes before the scan- 
ner at the more advanced supermarkets). Upon reading 
the code, OCLC's computers would generate the corre- 


sponding catalog cards. Steve Marquardt, Memorial Li- 
brary, Macomb, Illinois. 


A. James E. Rush, OCLC’s director of research and de- 
velopment, comments that, since most bar codes provide 
only for the encoding of numeric data (stock numbers, 
etc.), the idea of replacing human-readable CIP data with 
machine-readable bar coding is probably impossible at 
present. Mr. Rush added, however, that “for use in circu- 
lation control, bar-coded ISBN or ISSN provided on the 
cover and/or title page of a publication by the publisher 
would be quite desirable. Bar-coded spine labels would 
also be quite useful for charging, discharging, and inven- 
torying.” 


Q. Our attempts to secure complete information about 
the Children’s Literature Association from addresses in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and Storrs, Conn., have resulted in re- 
turned letters stamped “no forwarding order on file.” 
Could you please supply current information about the 
association or a usable address? Clarence W. Beasley, 
Jr., St. John the Baptist Parish Library, LaPlace, Louisiana 


A. The Children’s Literature Association is still alive 
and anxious to hear from you, Action Line discovered; top- 
level shifts within ChLa caused an unfortunate break in 
communications earlier this year. All correspondence and 
membership requests should now be directed to the asso- 
ciation’s new executive secretary, Rachel Fordyce, c/o 
the English Dept., Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University, Blacksburg, VA 24066. 

Founded in 1972, the association is essentially a univer- 
sity-oriented organization, formed to advance the scholarly 
and critical teaching of children’s literature, especially on 
a college level. ChLA also plans to work in conjunction 
with other organizations, with publishers, and with the 
public to provide dissemination of information about 
children’s literature. Membership, now numbering nearly 
400, is open to anyone interested in children’s books— 
college faculty, authors, librarians, publishers, and. par- 
ents. Annual membership dues are $15, individual; $8, 
student; and $22, libraries and instiutions. ChLA publishes 
a quarterly newsletter for members only, and an annual 
journal, Children’s Literature: The Great Excluded. The 
association’s next annual conference will take place 
March 25-27, 1977, in Ypsilanti, Mich., on the theme, 
“What Makes a Good Children’s Book Good?” 





ACTION LINE welcomes questions on library-related matters 
from librarians, library support staff, publishers, authors, and 
users. Questions selected for publication will be those consid- 
ered the most timely and representative of reader concerns. 
We are now able to acknowledge receipt of questions and 
either return or refer those queries not chosen for the column. 
Restrictions: ACTION LINE cannot accept questions which are 
personal in nature; e.g., those dealing with particular employer! 
employee relations. Limitations on staff time also preclude an- 
swering consumer complaints about the service of publishers or 
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other commercial firms (with the exception of ALA), as well as 
requests for comparative evaluation and reviews (see also more 
detailed announcement in AL, September, p. 461). How to Send 
Questions: Type (double-space) your questions on an 8⁄2” by 
11” sheet of paper with the clear heading, ACTION LINE, and 
your full name, position, address, and telephone number. If the 
name is not to be published, tell us, and we'll print only your 
initials and state. Send all queries (no phone calls, please) to 
Ae LINE, American Libraries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 
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In “Profile,” Section 3: “That Jones Woman" 
FOUR SECTIONS 
* * * * 


1—News: actions, politics 
Four Star Edition 


ALA FORECAST 
Bright Centennial sunshine and sea- 
sonal temperatures. Long range: 
High pressures which, in the words 
of the ALA controller, “portend 
great distress.” 


2—Perceptions: features, sports, 
financial 

3—Profile: portraits, fashion, food, 
lifestyle, editorials 

4—Convention Life Magazine: 
picture stories from ALA’s 
Centennial 


Che Conference Plaindealer 


News and Features from the Centennial Conference of the American Library Association, July 18-24, 1976, Chicago 


12,015 gather for 
ALA's big 100th; 
Go 100 directions 


into next era 


Boorstin presence, park fair, 
gala evenings and celebrations 
color birthday fling in Chicago 


SECTION 1 NEWS 








1,800-plus meetings set dubious mark; 
New groups emerge; consciousness raised 


CHICAGO —In the very week that Viking I landed on Mars 
to begin its search for life, some 12,000 participants in the 
American Library Association’s 100th birthday celebration 
landed here to enjoy life as they found it: life of the mind, of 





Conferees with state placards march toward second century. 





ALA policy makers 
set house in order 


ADJOURNING A HALF HOUR early turned out to be 
the hottest action in the first session of ALA’s policy-making 
body as it began a supposedly light Centennial Conference 
agenda. But by the last of Council’s three sessions, there was 
more business before it than could be handled in the time al- 
loted, and no lack of business accomplished in its wake. 

Council put its association’s 
house a little more in order; it 
swept at a few dark corners of 
the house of librarianship; and, 
standing at the doorway of ALA, 
it made known its position on 


the outside world. 
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some library-related activities of 


AMONG THE RESULTS of 
the summer 1976 Council ac- 
Continued on p. 503. 


the spirit, and the belly. 

The mind show ran through- 
out the July 18-24 conference 
period, spreading out over more 
than 1,800 meetings, three spe- 
cial lectures in the “Life of the 
Mind” series, and programs fea- 
turing such thought-piquers as 
I.F. Stone, Julian Bond, and 
Susan Brownmiller. 

Bicentennial-weary spirits re- 
vived and flourished on con- 
ference offerings: a private 
showing of the touring exhibit, 
“The World of Franklin and 
Jefferson,” at the Art Institute 
Galleries; drum-and-fife corps, 
Liberty Bell, and other Ameri- 





cana at an open fair preceding 
a symphony concert for conferees 
in Grant Park; and a “Librari- 
ans-at-Large” day enhancing the 
spirit of community for the 446 
guests sharing on-site work ex- 
periences with scores of Chicago 
librarians. 

Also, commemorative pro- 
grams celebrating the centennial 
of the association and of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, 
and honoring such long-time li- 
brary leaders as Keyes D. Met- 
calf; the Silver Anniversary of 
the American Association of 


Continued on p. 499. 
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Carter to ALA: 


Republican Library Support 


"Uncoordinated, Confused" 


THE LIBRARY VOTE may be peanuts to both Jimmy 
Carter and Gerald Ford, but neither man passed up the 
opportunity to give a firm nod to library interests during the 
100th anniversary conference of the American Library Asso- 


ciation. 

President Ford sent a message 
announcing his intention to call 
within a few months the long- 
awaited White House Confer- 
ence on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Services. The announcement 
also coincided with the sixth 
anniversary of the Republican- 
appointed National Commission 
on Libraries and Information 
Science, and NCLIS-produced 
buttons saying "Yes, Virginia, 
there will be a White House 
Conference" were distributed to 
conferees as fast as a happy 
NCLIS Director Al Trezza could 
shovel them out. 

The large buttons, however, 
could not obscure the small- 
change attitude toward libraries 
of the last two Republican ad- 
ministrations, and Jimmy Carter 
moved quickly to the attack in 
a statement cast in the form of 
a letter to ALA President Jones 
and read to the conferees. 

Quoting John Kennedy and 
recalling that service on a 
Georgia library board was his 
own "first position in public life," 
Carter emphasized “streamlining 
of government” and “federal 
help for the nation’s library sys- 
tem... funded on a sustained 
and stable basis.” 

“Consolidation should not be 
a code word for cutbacks,” said 
Carter. “Adequate funding must 
be available . . . Libraries are a 
national resource, and all of the 
nation must share in their up- 
keep. . . . The strength of our 
system of government is the 
collective wisdom of our people. 
Our libraries are one crucial 
foundation of that wisdom. . . . 
If we are to have an educated 
and informed population, we 
need a strong and open library 
system supported by a com- 
mitted administration." 

Carter cited the last four years 
of "budget cutbacks, freezes, 
and impoundments” which “have 
forced libraries all over the na- 
tion to sharply curtail their pro- 
grams." Describing present fed- 
eral assistance as “uncoordi- 
nated, confused, and multi- 
faceted,” Carter called for re- 
evaluation of "federal help for 
libraries so that the assistance 
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reaches those who need it and so 
that waste and duplication are 
eliminated." 

ALA responded to Carter's 
statement with a resolution 
thanking him “for bringing li- 
braries to the attention of mem- 
bers of his party and to the 
notice of citizens who will be ex- 
amining issues in the process of 
the national election." The reso- 
lution also noted that ALA 
“offers its cooperation to Jimmy 
Carter in informing the people” 
about libraries and the need 
for library support and com- 
mends Carter for “his recogni- 
tion of the services provided by 
libraries.” 


ALTHOUGH AT THE PRE- 
SENT WRITING Carter has no 
task force devoted solely to li- 
braries and information, Grolier 


Educational Corporation Presi- : 


dent and ALA Life Member Ted 
Waller is on Carter’s education 
task force, and provides part of 
Carter’s input on library affairs, 
as do NCLIS Commissioner and 
library trustee Lou Lerner and 
a host of Georgia Librarians. 








| 





Carter’s record of listening to 
librarians is good. Emily Payne, 
director of the Tri-County Re- 
gional Library in Rome, Ga., 
chaired the Georgia Library As- 
sociation Governmental Rela- 
tions Committee while Carter 
was governor. She told American 
Libraries that when her group 
visited Carter during his second 
week in office, it managed to 
secure not its immediate funding 
requests, but instead $10,000 for 
a survey of library service and 
organization in the state. At the 
same time Carter sought, and 
was given, advisory GLA aid in 
improving the Governor's Man- 
sion library. Later in his adminis- 
tration, state money was pro- 
vided for public library construc- 
tion and for support of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia library pro- 
gram, and Carter fought hard for 
LSCA funds and against revenue 
sharing. 

Carter's awareness of library 
needs and of the value of good 
information services found a na- 
tional forum at the 1974 Ameri- 
can Society for Information 
Science conference in Atlanta. 
Carter keynoted that conference 
with a speech that ASIS people 
recall with feeling in this elec- 
tion year. New ALA Councilor 
Ruth Tighe of the NCLIS staff 
commented that "the speech 
showed he really understands 
what information is and what 
information transfer is all about." 

Apparently Carter and his 
staff also know who the experts 
are in information management; 
when they wanted to set up an 
*issues file" of the candidate's 
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speeches and publications, they 
went to librarians—those at 
Emory University in Atlanta— 
for help and advice in organizing 
and operating their collection. 


JIMMY CARTER HAS RE- 
MARKED that his tenure as 
vice-chairperson of the Ameri- 
cus Carnegie Library Association 
Board, on which he began serv- 
ing in 1961, "launched me into 
public office." He holds library 
card number five from what is 
now called the Lake Blackshear 
Regional Library, and he was on 
hand this spring for the dedica- 
tion of the library's new build- 
ing. 

Georgia librarians, described 
by Ms. Payne as "behind him 
100 percent, feel they had 
something to do with getting 
Jimmy Carter started on his 
political quest. She recalls that 
when Carter was running for 
governor in a field of twelve 
hopefuls, the GLA Government- 
al Relations Committee set up a 
candidates meeting to fit the 
schedule of former governor 
Carl Sanders, who was then seen 
as the leading contender. Sand- 
ers didn't show up at the meet- 
ing, but Carter did, and his 
articulate and friendly manner at 
that heavily publicized gather- 
ing gave him good exposure and 
won him many friends. 

One of those friends was 
Emily Payne. ^We like to think 
we turned the tide for him," she 
reminisces, obviously hoping 
that tide is still on the rise. 


Bond, Stone straight talk pleases ALA 100 crowds 


Vigorously exercising their right to free speech, 
Georgia State Senator Julian Bond (left) and 
Washington watchdog I.F. “Izzy”? Stone (right) 
each drew packed houses and many glad hands 
during the Centennial Conference week. In an 
address sponsored by the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, Bond scored 
present government policy for the poor as one 


of "malignant neglect," and called for a new 
"non-partisan coalition of need." I.F. Stone 
gave the U.S. intelligence establishment a se- 
vere tongue-lashing in a speech sponsored by 
the Intellectual Freedom Round Table. Stone 
charged that the concept of “national security" 
is the biggest single threat to First Amendment 
freedoms and proposed CIA abolition. 
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12,015 gather . . . 


Continued from p. 497. 

School Librarians; and an inau- 
gural finale with showers of 
awards and a rousing address by 
incoming President Clara Stan- 
ton Jones, who called on librar- 
ians to "appreciate the true 
weight of their contribution in 
the delicate and desperate bal- 
ance in today's world," and to 
make sure the rest of the world 
appreciates it: 

“As we go forward, now,” she 
said, “it is extremely important 
to gain more conscious public 
recognition of the magnitude of 
libraries and library work.” 


LIFE OF THE BELLY ran 
the full range of human suste- 
nance, from a popcorn and 
pretzel supper at Brookfield Zoo, 
where the Junior Members 
Round Table hosted a scholar- 
ship evening, to imaginative 
offerings capped by strawberries 
and champagne at an Interna- 
tional Relations Round Table re- 
ception in the Newberry Library 
—refreshments by renowned bib- 
liophile and chef, Louis Szath- 
mary. 

Between these extremes, con- 
ferees found hot dogs at the fair, 
and luncheon fowl and banquet 
roasts in abundance. Some 3,000 
registered exhibitors represent- 
ing 379 firms also took part in the 
good life, leaving their 600 
booths at cocktail hour to honey- 
comb the hotels with open re- 
ceptions. 


CONFERENCE GOERS 
dealt, too, with the life of the 
association and of the nation’s 
library services. The conference 
theme was merely, “Celebrate,” 
and agendas were kept light for 
the most part. But major issues 
and announcements found their 
way into the general programs: 

* President Ford sent a mes- 
sage to the conference announc- 
ing that he would soon call for 
the White House Conference on 
Libraries and Information Ser- 
vices. 

* Democratic nominee Jimmy 
Carter made his own library 
platform available for a reading 
at the ALA conference. 

* The association's governing 
Council, acting on a resolution 
coming to it from a general 
membership session, passed a 
sweeping measure to increase 
awareness of sexism and racism 
as it may appear in the library 
profession itself and in library 
services. 

* The ALA Public Library As- 
sociation launched an ambitious 
"Project Survival" to stop the 
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SUPPORTING RESOLUTION to 
increase library awareness of 
racism and sexism is Marva 
Deloach of Hampton Institute, 
Virginia. 


deterioration of financial sup- 
port for libraries of all types. 
Kicking off the project with a 
brief address was Librarian of 
Congress Daniel Boorstin, who 
met hundreds of his new col- 
leagues from hard-pressed Amer- 
ican libraries during his intensive 
two-day visit to the Centennial 
Conference. 

* A series of meetings and Ex- 
ecutive Board actions brought 
the association closer to an ap- 
proach toward—if not a solution 
of—structural problems arising 
from diminishing divisional in- 
come (fewer association mem- 
bers are opting for divisional 
membership now that an extra 
$15 in yearly dues is required 
for each). 

* But at the same time, the 
ALA structure became slightly 
more byzantine with the launch- 
ing of several more special in- 
terest groups and activities, 
among them: a standing Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women 
in Librarianship; a General 
Consultants Discussion Group 
within the Assn. of State Li- 
brary Agencies; a joint com- 
mittee of the National Park Ser- 
vice and ALA Children's Services 
Division relating to Park Service 
materials for young people; a 
Task Force for Libraries and Li- 
brary Workers Facing Financial 
Crises; an ad hoc subcommittee 
(of the Office for Library Service 
to the Disadvantaged Advisory 
Committee) on library service to 
Appalachians; a Conservative Li- 
brarians Caucus; and an ad 





hoc committee to explore an ap- 
propriate structure for a services- 
to-the-deaf unit in ALA. 

Also launched was a tongue- 
in-bagpipe Celtic Librarians 
Caucus; an informal Librarians 
United to Fight Costly Silly Un- 
necessary Title Changes (in se- 
rials); an annual conference dis- 
play of recommended, currently 
available foreign books for chil- 
dren, coordinated by the Chil- 
dren's Services Division Commit- 
tee on the Selection of Foreign 
Children's Books; a CIS/ALA/ 
Government Documents Round 
Table Award for Excellence in 
The Use of Federal Documents; 
and a John Philip Immroth 
Award for Outstanding Contri- 
butions to Intellectual Freedom, 
established by the Intellectual 
Freedom Round Table. 

The ALA Council reinstituted 
a Joint ALA/American Assn. of 
Publishers Committee to improve 
communication between the two 


'groups, thus enlarging on the 


purposes of an earlier, more spe- 
cialized Joint Committee. 





OPPOSING racism/sexism res- 
olution, Stephen Fulchino of 
Medford, Mass., declared that 
"conservatives have been tak- 
ing a beating in this associa- 
tion." He describes himself as 
a libertarian. 


CUTTING BACK of activities 
and units also took place during 
the conference, some of it pro 
forma as small mission-oriented 
units whose charge had been 
carried out were disbanded. 

The Executive Board also 
abolished its Executive Com- 
mittee, originally established as 
a body to perform groundwork 
necessary for effective quarterly 
meetings of the full board. But 
board members in a lengthy dis- 
cussion indicated that it was 
more trouble than it was worth. 





(One library journal had gone 
so far recently as to imply that 
it was a secretive super-Board, 
making the big decisions behind 
closed doors.) 

Touching all business meet- 
ings during the week was the 
shadow of serious limitations in 
the future on the proliferation of 
units and their programs. The 
association has achieved a small 
surplus in the general funds 
budget in the past two years, but 
such major expenses in the near 
future as division subsidies and 
a new classification and pay 
structure for the ALA staff will 
put the squeeze on unit pro- 
grams, except on those which 
are self-supporting. 

One heard the phrase “hard 
decisions to come" spoken grave- 
ly in meeting after meeting. 
Even at this conference, the 
board had to play stern parent 
and deny round table status to 
two very compelling interests: 
instruction in library use, and 
library service to the deaf. Rep- 
resentatives of both groups had 
secured hundreds of signatures 
of potential round table mem- 
bers. 


THE MANY DIRECTIONS, 
special interests, and competing 
priorities within ALA were never 
more in evidence than at the 
Centennial Conference. In the 
spirit of the American Bicen- 
tennial, one might have cele- 
brated such diversity as healthy 
pluralism. Action against racism 
and sexism on the Council floor 
tied in with a special Multi- 
Ethnic Workshop, a tour of some 
ethnic collections in Chicago, 
and programs throughout the 
week held by: the Black Caucus 
of ALA; the Italian Caucus; Jew- 
ish Caucus; Christian Librarians 
Fellowship; Women Library 
Workers; SRRT Gay Liberation 
Task Force; REFORMA (Na- 
tional Association of Spanish 
Speaking Librarians in the 
United States, an ALA affiliate), 
and several of the new groups 
noted earlier. 

From another perspective, one 
could view ALA's enormous va- 
riety of interests as a diffusion of 
the concentrated energy needed 
to advance the whole of librari- 
anship in an increasingly com- 
petitive race for institutional sur- 
vival. Unless, of course, the 
whole is no more than the sum 
of its parts. 

The question is one that ALA 
members will surely be discus- 
sing well into 2076, when a 
thousand library interests will 
again converge, one hopes, to 
celebrate. 

—A.P. 
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ALA recognizes past—through 
people who made it happen 


THE CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE was a time for ALA 
to look to its past as well as its future and to draw inspiration 
from past leaders in librarianship. This year, in addition to 
awarding its lofty honorary memberships to eight persons, 
ALA gave ten Special Centennial Citations to recognize out- 
standing contributions to the profession, and awarded a Cen- 
tennial Honorary Membership posthumously to Allie Beth 


Martin, 1975-76 ALA president. 


Ms. Martin’s absence was felt with sorrow, but also, the 
echos of her intensity and strength pervaded the conference 


week. 

New honorary members of 
ALA are RoBERT BINGHAM 
Dorris, ALA president from 
1951 to 1953 and former dean of 
library administration, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Mary VIRGINIA 
Gaver, 1966-67 ALA presi- 
dent, past president of ALA’s Li- 
brary Administration Division 
and American Association of 
School Librarians and a former 
professor at the Rutgers Univer- 
sity Graduate Library School; 
VinomN1A Lacy Jones, dean and 
professor at the Atlanta Univer- 
sity School of Library Service 
and a past president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Library 
Schools; HERMAN LIEBAERS, 
Royal Librarian of Belgium from 
1956 to 1973, president of the 
International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations from 1969 to 
1974, and one of the Centennial 
Conference “Libraries and the 
Life of the Mind in America” 
speakers; Enmon Low, library 
educator and administrator who 
twice served ALA as vice-presi- 
dent and now chairs the Sub- 
committee on Copyright Issues; 
DanreL Mercer, publisher, 
author, library trustee, and do- 
nor of the Newbery and Calde- 
cott Medals presented annually 
by the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion; the late Mary U. Rors- 
ROCK, a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of library service at the 
local, state, regional, and na- 
tional levels (honorary member- 
ships are not ordinarily awarded 
posthumously; Ms. Rothrock, 
like Allie Beth Martin, died after 
she had been elected to honorary 
membership but before the of- 
ficial presentation); and JESSE 
SurnA, dean emeritus of the 
School of Library Science at 
Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


RECIPIENTS of Special Cen- 
tennial Citations are: FLORENCE 
ANDERSON, secretary to the Car- 
negie Corporation since 1954; 
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Frep C. Cote, president of the 
Council on Library Resources; 
EMERSON GREENAWAY, library 
administrator and educator; 
Howarp HaycraFt, chairman of 
the board of The H. W. Wilson 
Company; Frances ELIZABETH 
HENNE, retired professor at Co- 
lumbia’s School of Library Ser- 
vice and an AASL past presi- 
dent; WALLACE VAN JACKSON, 
a leader in the development of 
black academic libraries in the 
U.S. and of library service in 
Africa; FRANK MCKENNA, execu- 
tive director of the Special Li- 
braries Association; GRACE STE- 
vENSON, former deputy execu- 
tive director of ALA; FREDERICK 
TuonPE, a pioneer in the com- 
mercial publication of large print 
books for the adult visually 
handicapped; and THEODORE 


Special Centennial Citation recipients are, 


Wallace Van Jackson, Grace Stevenson, and Howard Haycr 








Keyes D. Metcalf 


WALLER, president of the Grolier 
Educational Corporation. 


PAST PRESIDENTS of ALA 
were honored at the Inaugural 
Banquet with a special tribute 
to their individual contributions 
to the association. Those past 
presidents attending were LiL- 
LIAN BRADSHAW, JAMES E. 
Bryan, Epwin A. CASTAGNA, 
WiLLIAM S. Dix, Kerru Doms, 
Rosert B. Downs, Mary V. 
Gaver, CLARENCE R. GRAHAM, 
EMERSON GREENAWAY, EDWARD 
G. HorrEy, Jean E. LOWRIE, 
Rocer McDoNoucH, Keyes D. 





Plaindealer/ News 


METCALF, L. Quincy MuM- 
FORD, FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, 
and Frep Wacman. (Foster E. 
Mohrhardt had been in town 
earlier in the week but could not 
attend the banquet.) 


Most of these past presidents 
are still active in ALA affairs, 
and many took part enthusiasti- 
cally in the week's celebrations 
and deliberations. 

Only the day before the Inau- 
gural Banquet, Past President 
Metcalf had delighted the third 
General Session with pithy rem- 
iniscences about the last four Li- 
brarians of Congress, all of 
whom he knew and one of whom 
—L. Quincy Mumford—is him- 
self an ALA past president. 

Earlier that week, it was 87- 
year-old Metcalf who was the 
object of reminiscence, as he was 
saluted by the Buildings for Col- 
lege and University Libraries 
Committee of LAD's Buildings 
and Equipment Section. Speak- 
ers included a librarian and an 
architect who worked with Met- 
calf on some of the more than 
600 projects credited to him, and 
a library building planner who 
had heretofore known Metcalf 
only through his writings. 

It was a gracious and low-key 
testimonial to an energetic li- 
brarian known not only for his 
building planning work but also 
for important contributions in 
the fields of cooperative pro- 
grams and personnel develop- 
ment. 
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standing from left, Theodore Waller, Fred Cole, 
Frank McKenna, Emerson Greenaway, and Frederick Thorpe. Seated, Frances E. Henne, 


aft. Absent: Florence Anderson. 
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The following audio greeting 
was presented. at an American 
Library History Round Table 
program on July 20. Godfrey 
Dewey's remarks were taped 
earlier at his Lake Placid home 
by Sarah K. Vann (U. of Ha- 
waii library school), ALHRT 
chairperson. Ms. Vann pre- 
sented Melvil Dewey’s son 
with an ALA T-shirt bearing 
his father’s likeness, and she re- 
ports that the “younger” Dew- 
ey, who celebrates his eighty- 
ninth birthday this month, was 
delighted with the gift. 


IT IS AS THE SON of my 
father Melvil Dewey, who was 
the most dynamic influence in 
the founding of the ALA, that 
I am being asked to bring a 
word of greeting to their cen- 
tennial meeting. As an addi- 
tional credential, perhaps, I 
was nicknamed at birth “the 
ALA baby,” as being the first 
child born, both of whose par- 
ents were members of the 
ALA. At that time I was given 





a silver child’s mug inscribed 
“ALA Dewey, Sep. 3, 1887,” 
which I have cherished through 
the years. As I can’t take it 
with me, I am returning it as 
a memento, to the ALA. 

At this Centennial Con- 
ference of the ALA, I hope my 
brief greetings may serve to 
revitalize the inspiration of my 
father, the man who—more 
than any other—made librar- 
ianship a profession. 

At the close of the 1876 con- 
ference, several of the leading, 
older librarians expressed their 
gratification and urged that a 
similar conference should be 
held each five or ten years. It 
was Melvil Dewey, the sec- 
retary of the 1876 conference, 
who insisted on annual meet- 
ings, and, by assuming the 
duties of secretary until 1890, 
assured the preservation and 
development of the fledgling 
organization which he was in- 
strumental in incorporating un- 
der Massachusetts state law in 
1879, on a date happily coin- 


Refrain of “hard decisions” 
haunts struggling divisions 


“THERE ARE GOING to have to be some very hard decisions 
made and nobody’s going to enjoy them.” These words from ALA 
Past President Ed Holley echoed sentiments heard often and in 
many different quarters during the Centennial Conference. Similar 
counsel was given in most decision-making groups within ALA, 
as tight money and ALA structural complexity tempered discus- 
sion and introduced some serious moments between celebrations 
of the association’s hundred-year history. 


Divisions reported having a 
hard time “making it” as self- 
supporting units. Round tables 
received their first formal assess- 
ment request (5—10 percent, 
based on estimation of their use 
of ALA/HQ services), Execu- 
tive Board approved for staff 
study and comment several 
DISC (Divisional Interest Spe- 
cial Committee) suggestions for 
divisionalmoney-making through 
increase of various conference 
and continuing education pro- 
gram fees. 

The hard decisions had be- 
gun. 


DURING THE WEEK there 
were frequent references to the 
need for an in-depth study of 
ALA structure. The new ALA 
Future Structure Committee, 
chaired by Executive Board 
Member Helen Tuttle, began 
preliminary work at the confer- 
ence, and Executive Director 
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Robert Wedgeworth is now for- 
mulating a written statement of 
the committee's charge. 

A second new group will also 
be looking at ALA structural 
complexities. DISC has set up 
an ad hoc subcommittee to study 
the spécific area of interrelation- 
ships of types-of-activities units 
with types-of-libraries units. 

Another DISC action should 
ease problems new division of- 
ficers face in their first dealings 
with ALA structure. DISC 
voiced support of “the creation 
of an ongoing orientation pro- 
gram for all divisional board and 
committee chairpersons, includ- 
ing division units," and Execu- 
tive Board has approved this 
suggestion, with the provision 
that no extra funds will be nec- 
essary for implementation. 


ALA’S MONEY WORRIES 
are closely related to its struc- 


Son of Dewey, 89, gives ALA baby cup, gets T-shirt 


signed because of ill health be- 
fore the San Francisco confer- 
ence. He edited the papers 
prepared for the conference 
held at the Colombian Exposi- 
tion, 1893, knownas the “World 
Fair Papers," and at that time 
was again president of the as- 
sociation 1892-93. 


ciding with his birthday, De- 
cember 10. 


AFTER THE 1876 MEET- 
ING, he wrote in the Library 
Journal, volume one, pages 
245-247, of which he was first 
managing editor, that the nec- 
essary preliminaries are fin- 
ished and we are ready for ac- 
tual work. In that same essay 
he predicted that after the 
foundation work by competent 
committees had been com- 
pleted, the association would 
turn to its main problem, the 
education of the massesthrough 
the libraries—securing the best 
reading for the largest number 
at the least “expense.” This 
slogan expressed the lifelong 
basis of his interest in libraries 
and librarianship; but with his 
passion for economy of effort, 
including writing and speak- 
ing, he soon substituted the 
word “cost.” 


HE FIRST SERVED as 
president in 1890-91, but re- 





tural complexity. Not only is li- 
brary money tight all over, but 
this year money for ALA divi- 
sions is even tighter. As the 
deadline for financial autonomy 
of divisions approaches, it is be- 
coming clear that some of the 
divisions will not meet projected 
budgets. “It may well be impos- 
sible for the divisions to be self- 
supporting,” says DISC Chair- 
person Bill DeJohn (Illinois 
State Library ). 

More than one conferee sug- 
gested that perhaps this transi- 
tional year has not really 
changed things at all, but only, 
as AASL outgoing President 
Judy Letsinger (Raleigh, N.C.) 
said in a DISC meeting, “re- 
located the deficit from ALA 
general funds to divisional bud- 
gets.” However, according to 
ALA Past President Ed Holley, 
even the general funds are only 
tenuously balanced, and things 
are not going to get any easier. 


“THE DECISIONS we make 
now are risk-taking decisions,” 
said ACRL Past President Bill 
Axford (U. of Oregon) at an 
ACRL board meeting. “It’s the 
first time in a long time that 
they have been." 

Regarding the divisional crisis, 
one thing is clear: there is a com- 


pelling need now, as ACRL Ex- | 


ecutive Secretary Beverly Lynch 
explained to her division's board, 


the association, Dewey spoke 
on our next half century, and 
it is reported that the clear, 
far-seeing vision of the dream- 
er was in full sight. He as- 
serted confidence at that time 
that the future of the associa- 
tion is still larger and better 
than the past and urged that 
librarians not be staggered at 
anything that is good, however 
fanciful it may seem at first. 


reading better than by quoting 
Melvil Dewey's final sentence 
in that talk: “Men and women 
of the American Library As- 
sociation, what will you do 
with the stupendous fifty years 
ahead?” 























At the fiftieth anniversary of 























I cannot close this brief 





















"to put budget priorities in line 
with program priorities." 


—L.M. 


Tugging on 
Smokey the Bear 


Conflicts between type-of- 
library and type-of-activity 
units sometimes led to confu- 
sion as to which unit was re- 
sponsible for a given matter. 

For example, Section 4 of 
Council Document 74 puts 
forth a National Park Service 
request for the establishment 
of a Park Service/ ALA Chil- 
dren's Services Division joint 
committee to evaluate mate- 
rials for sale in U.S. parks 
"and to discuss other mutual 
interests and concerns." 

This seemingly simple re- 
quest became tangled up in 
concern over whether other 
ALA units should properly 
become involved, since many 
units purview might be de- 
fined as including the parks. 
After lengthy debate, a voice 
of reason assessed the situa- 
tion: "This pulling and tug- 
ging on Smokey the Bear is 
getting us nowhere." 

The matter was quickly 
tabled until the next day, 
when Section IV passed with 
no difficulty. 
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Actions on the Big Board 


ACTIONS of the ALA Execu- 
tive Board taking place during 
the Centennial Conference and 
not reported elsewhere in Plain- 
dealer include the following: 


e The board accepted the re- 
port of a Select Committee to 
Hear the Accreditation Appeal 
from the San Jose State Univer- 
sity Department of Librarianship 
and concurred in the findings of 
the report. It affirmed the deci- 
sion of the Committee on Ac- 
creditation not to accredit the 
San Jose program leading to the 
degree of master of arts in li- 
brarianship. 


e The Committee on Accred- 
itation asked to hike the fee to 
schools for accreditation team 
site visits. The board okayed a 
rise from $100 to $350 to help 
meet costs. 


e Contributions in memory of 
1975/76 ALA President Allie 
Beth Martin, the board recom- 
mended, should be concentrated 
on the Tulsa City-County Li- 
brary Allie Beth Martin Scholar- 
ship Fund. 


* Board support was extended 
to the American Association of 
Historians Newspaper [union 
list] Project. 


The board heard a report from 
Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth on “looking ahead,” 
in which Wedgeworth planted 
a seed for greater fall discussion 
on balancing objectives with fi- 
nancial realities. With better 
tools for program evaluation and 
budgeting, he pointed out, the 
ALA management can begin to 


THE MOON STYLE of presiding over Executive Board as 
president-elect draws varied reactions from board members. 
He is witty, sometimes stinging, but masterful in parliamentary 
procedure. Below, the board “hears” from Alice Hagemeyer, 
signing on behalf of a proposed round table for services to the 
deaf. Carol Mekkawi, left, and Molly Raphael, interpret. Bottom 
right, new board members Kathleen Molz and Thomas Galvin. 
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exercise better control over im- 
plementing ALA’s objectives, if 
it-along with Council—has the 
courage to make the necessary 
and difficult choices ahead. 

e A film being planned by the 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee has received an offer of 
$19,500 in support from Beta 
Phi Mu. The board gave IFC 
the green light to proceed with 
the project, which will be 
funded also by sale of the film. 

e Marilyn Salazar of the Of- 
fice for Library Personnel Re- 
sources reported on the success- 





fully completed Illinois Minor- 
ities Manpower Project, which 
funded the recruitment and 
training of minority persons as 
professional librarians. Of ten 
recruited, eight earned graduate 
degrees and now hold library 
posts. The board praised the 
project and accepted the report, 
which recommends that state li- 
braries implement a version of 
the program. 


e The executive director was 
authorized to implement a new 
ALA staff position classification 
and pay plan effective Sept. 1, 
and report to the board at its fall 
meeting on progress and prob- 
lems of the plan. 





Plaindealer/News 


Sessa who? 


Are any heroes more un- 
sung than association treasur- 
ers? Frank B. Sessa of the 
University of Pittsburgh li- 
brary school has served nobly 
in his four-year term, and 
will now be succeeded by in- 


coming Treasurer William 
Chait of the Dayton and 
Montgomery County (Ohio) 
Public Library. 

Dr. Sessa, as is his manner, 
leaves quietly, but with a fine 
record that includes three 
consecutive years with a bal- 
anced General Funds budget. 
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Policy makers . . . 
Continued from p. 497. 


tions were the following ( Coun- 
cil document numbers in paren- 
theses; stories on several of these 
actions appear elsewhere in 
Plaindealer) : 


e ALA will chart an action 
program to “combat racism and 
sexism in the library profession 
and in library service.” (83) 

The long-debated “Resolution 
on Racism and Sexism Aware- 
ness” came to Council from the 
second of two Membership ses- 
sions. (Otherwise, Membership’s 
only substantive action was to 
vote down a proposed feasibility 
study toward establishing an 
ALA Division on Librarianship 
whose members would hold at 
least a graduate library degree. ) 


The racism/sexism program 
calls for: a survey of library 
school r/s awareness training 
and a nudge wherever it's defi- 
cient; a model in-service r/s 
awareness training program to 
be developed by the Personnel 
Administration Section of the 
Library Administration Division; 
a user-awareness program to be 
developed by several divisions; 
and a cataloging reform plan to 
be devised by the Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 


* ALA will assess, for its gen- 
eral funds, from 5 to 10 percent 
of each ALA round table's an- 
nual dues income, the sliding 
scale based on RT use of Head- 
quarters services. (75) 


* A number of new units have 
come into being through the 
Committee on Organization with 
Council approval: an ALA/ Assn. 
of American Publishers Joint 
Committee; a Children's Ser- 
vices Division/Nat. Park Service 
Joint Committee; and a Stand- 
ing Council Committee on the 
Status of Women in Librarian- 
ship. (74) 


* The Executive Board will 
report at each opening Council 
session, midwinter and annual, 
on the implementation to date 
of Council actions. (63) 


* Now part of ALA policy 
are guidelines for applicants and 
employers at conference place- 
ment facilities. The guidelines 
were developed by the ALA Of- 
fice for Library Personnel Re- 
sources, (54.1) 


* The membership renewal 
form will carry check-offs for 
voluntary contributions to the 
David H. Clift and Minority 
Scholarships. 
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* The ALA Washington Of- 
fice is enriched by the following 
gifts, announced before Coun- 
cil: Pennsylvania Library Assn., 
$350; Ohio LA, $200; Idaho LA, 
$200; Kansas LA, $200; Mon- 
tana LA, $100; and Texas LA, 
$200. 

The Texas and Hawaii chap- 
ters also gave $200 and $100 
respectively to the Freedom to 
Read Foundation. 


* Council elected the follow- 
ing colleagues to office: 


Council Committee on Com- 
mittees: George M. Bailey, Mar- 
garet Chisolm, Barbara Conroy, 
and F. William Summers. Coun- 
cil Representatives to the Budget 
Assembly: (at large) H. William 
Axford, Dale W. Brown, Ann 
Bowden, Walter W. Curley, and 
Virginia P. Whitney; (chapters) 
John Clemons, Barbara Miller, 
Mary Matthews, Schuyler L. 
Mott, and Judith M. Prosser. 


TURNING TO THE WORLD 
at large and to library-wide is- 
sues, the Council voted that 
ALA: 


* Urge Congress to help li- 
braries in cities over 100,000 by 
authorizing a new title in an 
amended LSCA; (64) 


* Endorse the principle that 
publications produced with pub- 
lic monies remain free of copy- 
right constraints; (77) 






Up the anti-sillies 


Thumbs up to "Librarians United To Fight Cost- 
ly Silly Unnecessary Title Changes," an intrepid 
band of serials librarians dedicated to the re- 
duction of chaos. LUTFCSUSTC and its logo 


Battle weary 


This young convention visitor 
looks as weary as one who has 
fought the good fight for easy 
citizen access to public docu- 
ments. The energetic ALA Gov- 
ernment Documents Round Ta- 
ble (GODORT), which distrib- 
uted the balloon, doesn't seem 
to let up for a second. Its busy 
Centennial Conference program 
included an address by Herbert 
Leader, director of publishing, 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 





* Object to the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act (under 
which groups such as the Tricon- 
tinental Film Center, distributor 
of Third World media, have 
been ordered to register as for- 
eign agents, and under which 
their materials are labeled “prop- 
aganda"), insofar as that act op- 
erates as a prior restraint to the 
freedom to read; (60) 


* Urge state library agencies 
to put problems of illiteracy and 
opportunities for independent 
learning high on their list of 
program and funding priorities; 
(59) 


e Assist the White House 
Conference on Handicapped In- 
dividuals in making sure that li- 


brary services are considered; 
(82) 


: : f * u 


are the creations of David Taylor (standing, sec- 


L: 





© And reaffirm its support for 
Unesco (now that steps have 
been taken to amend the actions 
relating to Israel at Unesco's 
18th General Conference), and 
urge the U.S. Delegation to sup- 
port the proposed Protocol to 
the Agreement on the Importa- 
tion of Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials. (81) 














ond from right), who carries on the cause 


through his publication, “Title Varies.” During 
ALA’s Centennial Conference, Taylor urged 
librarians to pressure editors for clear biblio- 
graphic information in magazines. 
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THANKS, WILSON. H. W. Wilson Company President Leo M. 
Weins, left, accepts a “Meritorious Service" citation from Pax- 
ton P. Price, president of ALA's Library Administration Division, 
on July 19. Wilson was honored for 31 years’ sponsorship of the 
John Cotton Dana Public Relations Awards. 





Hearings invoke magic 
to make fines vanish 


*THE MAGIC ALTERNATIVES 
to Fines," read a section in one 
of the working papers. But 
*magic" turned out to be a typo 
for “major,” and special hear- 
ings on fines and penalties dur- 
ing the ALA conference con- 
jured up no sorcery. 

Instead, the pair of open ses- 
sions sought—and got—lively re- 
action to three written state- 
ments on current professional 
attitudes towards this nuts-and- 
bolts aspect of library manage- 
ment. 

The hearings, presented by 
the Fines and Penalties Com- 
mittee (Circulation Services 
Section, Library Administration 
Division), centered around 
statements from public, school, 
and academic task forces. 

Academic and public library 
working papers indicated that 
fines are not really an important 
factor in circulation statistics; in 
other words, the punishment 
system doesn’t seem to make 
students return books. The 
school media center paper rec- 
ommended doing away with 
fines entirely, noting that “the 
practice of charging fines [is] 
still widely used in school library 
media centers even though staff 
members tend to have little ra- 
tionale for doing so." 

The academic library task 
force suggested that fining “de- 
pends on local considerations re- 
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quiring local solutions,” and the 
public library task force noted 
that many users, “because of 
personal poverty or other rea- 
sons, have real difficulty in pay- 
ing fines.” 

The working papers prompted 
floor discussions on developing 
psychologically positive alterna- 
tives to fining, improving pub- 
lic relations, and examining the 
use of fines for “illegitimate” 
purposes, such as to generate 
additional income. Several li- 
brarians pointed out that the 
economics of labor in tight 
money times calls for a closer 
look at the administrative costs 
of fining; others suggested that 
some alternatives to fining—such 
as giving the name of a delin- 
quent patron to the would-be 
borrower of an overdue item— 
are in violation of the right to 
privacy and confidentiality. 

Those present at both hear- 
ings voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of more comprehensive re- 
search on fines and penalties. 
This request will go to LAD's 
Circulation Services Section. But 
fuller studies, Committee Chair- 
person Thomas Alford told 
American Libraries, "will re- 
quire more direction, more re- 
sources—more money." 

Comments and suggestions 
should be sent to Mr. Alford at 
the Macomb County Library, 
Mt. Clemens, MI 48043. 


Plaindealer/ News 


Librarians On MARS 


Session probes new machine- 
assisted reference services 


WHILE AMERICAN SPACE vehicles were circling the 
red planet, American librarians were in Chicago thinking 
about another MARS: Machine-Assisted Reference Service, 
otherwise known as on-line bibliographic searching. This 
sci-fi area of librarianship is still in its infancy, but full of 


promise for the future. 

“Things are changing al- 
ready,” says Syracuse library 
school Professor Pauline Ather- 
ton, “And when the idea of on- 
line reference service and sub- 
ject searching catches on, things 
will change in even more defi- 
nite ways: 

In a Reference and Adult Ser- 
vices Division Information Re- 
trieval Committee program at 
the ALA Centennial Conference, 
she reported on an impression- 
istic study of MARS effects in 
academic libraries. Atherton 
pointed out that the reference 
interview retains its traditionally 
prominent place in the reference 
service process; but the MARS 
process that follows it differs. 


At the end of the classic refer- 
ence interview the client usually 
searches independently in the li- 
brary; but with MARS, reference 
personnel themselves have the 
interface with the computer (via 
the terminal). This phase of ser- 
vice is followed by a post-search 
appointment with the client, 
which in turn may lead to even 
more service requirements. 


MANY LIBRARIANS say this 
cycle, with emphasis on follow- 
through, is the way reference 
service should have been han- 
dled all along, but most admit 
the reality has often fallen short. 
MARS, however, pushes refer- 
ence service closer to the ideal. 


Atherton found that most 
MARS “end-users” thought they 
could learn to operate computer 
terminals; most librarians and 
information specialists disagreed. 
A ’74’75 Systems Development 
Corporation study of various 
MARS systems in use indicates 
that in practice it is the infor- 
mation people, not the clients 
or “end-users,” who are having 
direct interface with computers. 


Both the SDC study and 
Atherton’s report note a rise 
in prestige for librarians using 
MARS. The switch from a 
*ready-reference" concept to 
scheduled appointments and of- 
fice hours that has come with 
MARS has changed the librar- 











ian's image from that of eager 
servant to trained professional. 
And, as Atherton pointed out, 
today's graduate students, with 
this new idea of librarianship, 
will become tomorrow's profes- 
sors and industrial leaders. Al- 
ready they are using libraries 
more, in large part because of 
MARS, and their enlightened 
attitudes will surely affect the 
future status of libraries. 


The introduction of MARS 
has implications beyond refer- 
ence departments. MARS 
searches are apt to interest cli- 
ents in materials libraries do not 
have on hand, thereby spurring 
advances in collection develop- 
ment, interlibrary loan services, 
and circulation systems. 

THE HIGH COST of MARS 
demands special administrative 
scrutiny of cost-benefit relation- 
ships. The SDC study reports 
that industrial MARS users allot 
the largest amount of their bud- 
get to searches, whereas three- 
fourths of all educational insti- 
tutions using MARS pass costs 
on to their patrons. 


Very few public libraries pro- 
vide on-line searching. A recent 
sampling of RASD members in- 
dicates there is no strong senti- 
ment in favor of on-line service 
in medium- and small-sized pub- 
lic libraries. Some 80 percent 
of the respondents advocated 
automated reference service in 
large public, college, and gov- 
ernment libraries, and 95 per- 
cent felt academic-research li- 
braries should provide on-line, 
interactive access to bibliograph- 
ic data bases. 


As surveyor Danuta Nitecki of 
the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, commented in her 
presentation to the RASD group, 
* Automated information retriev- 
al is not a temporary fad. . . . it 
is predictably here to stay." One 
sign of this was the formation of 
the new RASD Discussion Group 
on MARS, which has been ap- 
proved by RASD and began 
meeting at the Centennial Con- 
ference. —L.M. 
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Editor's notebook 





WHY, ON THE MOST 
crowded meeting day of the 
conference, were the editors of 
all three major general library 
journals at a lightly attended 
program of the National Assn. 
of Spanish Speaking Librarians 
in the United States (RE- 
FORMA)? 

It wasn’t merely to hear 
speaker Rudolfo Acuna, fiery 
activist and West Coast pro- 
fessor of Chicano studies—al- 
though to miss his pointed re- 
marks would have been regret- 
table. In fact, one doubts 
whether any of the editors 
had known of Dr. Acuna pre- 
viously. 

But they knew about RE- 
FORMA. The REFORMA peo- 
ple have been seeing to that 
for the last few years. 

The group, which affiliated 
with ALA last year, is not only 
seeking to establish a presence 
in the world of the association, 
but is seeking to overcome 
what it feels is a general in- 


















visibility of the Spanish-speak- 
ing client or potential client in 
the nation’s libraries. 

In addition to a number of 
ongoing projects to improve li- 
brary service to the Spanish- 
speaking, REFORMA is tak- 
ing aim at the library press for 
better coverage of its activities 
—and of library resources and 
services for people of Spanish- 
speaking heritage. 

Dr. Acuna pointed out the 
enormous growth rate of met- 
ropolitan America’s Spanish- 
speaking population, and how 
important this not-always- 
“fashionable” minority will be- 
come in future planning and 
politics. He warned the ap- 
proximately fifty REFORMA 
members and guests on hand 
that “caucuses become subjects 
of fads. You become profes- 
sional ethnics and lose contact 
with the masses of people 
you're supposed to be repre- 
senting." 

Author of Occupied Amer- 


REFORMA: A new ALA affiliate seeks visibility: 





REFORMA Pres. Jose Taylor: 
"Why join REFORMA? Be- 
cause it's the only profes- 
Sional organization emphasiz- 
ing library service to the na- 
tion's 17 million Spanish- 
speaking people." 





ica; The Chicano's Struggle 
Toward Liberation (Canfield), 
Dr. Acuna described himself 
as too radical to speak to 
most professional groups. He 
charged library schools with 
misappropriating funds ear- 
marked for Spanish-speaking- 
related programs, and de- 
clared: "The only way to make 
change is through disruption!" 

REFORMA, apparently, be- 
lieves otherwise. At its board 
meeting during the confer- 
ence, there was no talk of dis- 
ruption, but of a constitution, 
standards, and educational 
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programs. The editor of Amer- 
ican Libraries, a guest at the 
meeting, was asked for more 
cooperation in making known 
REFORMA’s work. 

Any who are interested in 
advancing the causes of this 
active—and visibly emerging— 
ALA affiliate may write In- 
coming President Jose Taylor, 
Northeast Region, Los Angeles 
Public Library, 6145 N. Figu- 
era St., L.A. 90042. 














Notes from the ethnic beat 


ALA PRESIDENT CLARA JONES praised the Black Caucus 
of ALA at a Sunday eve meeting for its dedication and empathy 
in librarianship. In turn, the caucus, which she credits with major 
responsibility for her ALA office, honored her with a Trailblazer 
Award for significant achievement in the field. . . . President Jones 
described Tanzania's great enthusiasm for libraries so soon after 
independence—three branches of the main library established al- 
ready. (Her sister, at the University of Dar es Salaam library, is 
looking for librarians interested in a 2-year work tour in Africa. ) 


THE BLACK CAUCUS also honored Virginia Lacy Jones, “men- 
tor" of some 1,336 graduates of the Atlanta University library 
School during her 37 years there. Outgoing caucus chairperson 
Harry Robinson remarked: “All that I owe to librarianship I owe 
to Virginia Lacy Jones." . . . Avery Williams of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Chicago, is the incoming caucus chairperson. She's solici- 
ting program ideas. . . . Hoyt Fuller, editor of Black World, which 
Johnson Publishing has recently discontinued, announced a newly 
formed First World Foundation and its goal of publishing First 
World magazine this fall: emphasis on books and lit, $15/yr. for 
at least six issues. Many librarians wrote to Johnson re Black 
World's cessation, and the caucus voted to seek the publisher's 
subscription list to assist First World. It also honored him, along 
with Julian Bond, for "spirit, valiant striving, freedom, liberty, dig- 
nity, and access to information for black Americans." . . . Jessica 
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Huntley, managing director of a London publishing house sup- 
ported by the black community, was on hand at the caucus, Her 
firm ( Bogle-L'ouverture Publications Ltd., 5A Chignell Place, Eal- 
ing, London, W13 OTJ) has published four printings of Ground- 
ing with My Brothers, story of Guyanese Walter Rodney, and 
other publications documenting the struggle of minorities in En- 
gland. . . . Caucus reps will soon sit down with H.W. Wilson Co. 
execs to discuss broader coverage of black mags in Readers’ Guide. 
Only Ebony and Negro History Bulletin are now indexed there. 


A MULTI-ETHNIC WORKSHOP Thursday a.m. featured some 
stirring presentations, among them a narrative by German-Ameri- 
can Florence Bartuska on what she has learned about black Ameri- 
can resources in running the South Bend (Ind.) Public Library, 


HEAVY ACTION in other ALA ethnic groups as well, though we 
couldn't get to all meetings. . . . Asian Americans mapping out a 
plan of affirmative action geared to their needs. . . . Italian Ameri- 
can Librarians Caucus, a year old, showing great energy, engineer- 
ing a big grant to NYPL to microfilm I] Progresso Italo Americano; 
publication of well received bibliography and lists; consultation 
for network TV. The caucus heard from the editors of Italian 
Americana and La Fusta during the conference. . . . The Jewish 
Librarians Caucus, with a fine newsletter (ed., C. Lewis-Soldinger, 
5246 Beeman Ave., N. Hollywood, Ca. 91607), heard from jour- 
nalists and educators on Jews in textbooks and popular literature. 

—J.W., A.P. 





Judy Letsinger before “blowing out" the candles. 


Razzle, dazzle, 25th of AASL 


ALA WASN’T THE ONLY 
association celebrating a birth- 
day during the Centennial Con- 
ference. The American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians was 
twenty-five years old in 1976. 

AASL members celebrated 
their Silver Anniversary by blow- 
ing out the candles on a huge 
cake (with President Judy 
Letsinger presiding ) and watch- 





“We feel that Weston Woods 
has done for children’s literature 
what the Colonel did for chick- 
en,” said Rebecca Bingham. She 
added, “So many of us have had 
lunch up at Weston Woods, that 
I brought something along for 


them." Bingham, director of 
school libraries for Louisville, 
Kentucky, presented the chicken 
to Weston Woods’ Mort and 
Nancy Schindel and also con- 
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ing a charming “songfest” movie 
made just for the occasion. There 
were even party favors—original 
signed and numbered litho- 
graphs by Steven Kellogg, whose 
drawings for the Parents’ Mag- 
azine Press book Yankee Doodle 
were featured in the Weston 
Woods sing-along film about 
how American classic songs be- 
come books. 


AASL Party 
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UE Ru Se c ama 
veyed AASL's thanks for the 
studio's gifts of the movie and 
the lithographs. 

Other AASL luminaries fol- 
lowing Bingham into the spot- 
light—and the picture frame— 
were Rheta Clark, Frances Hen- 
ne, Mary Gaver, Mary Frances 
Kennon Johnson, Virginia Mat- 
thews, and Jean Lowrie, who 
enriched the celebration with 
anecdotes of AASL history. 
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School Librarians’ Research Forum: 
Role perceptions—Seeing 
selves as others see them 


SCHOOL MEDIA specialists 
still need to establish better vis- 
ibility with teachers and admin- 
istrators and to become more in- 
volved in curriculum planning. 
These were the conclusions af- 
ter researchers reported at the 
American Association for School 
Librarians “Forum for Research” 
on July 21. 

Among the particular findings 
backing up these conclusions: 
Library-media centers in open 
space elementary schools pro- 
vidé more services and are used 
to a greater extent than those 
in self-contained environments 


(comparative study by Dennis 
Leeper, Drexel); less than one 
quarter of classroom teachers cat- 
egorized media center materials 
as of primary importance in ef- 
fective teaching (as surveyed 
by Phyllis Cantor, Greenwich, 
Conn., Public Schools); and a 
great discrepancy was found 
between ideal and actual rank- 
ings of library media specialist 
roles and functions, as perceived 
by teachers, administfators, and 
librarians in Texas (studied by 
Fred Pfister, North Texas State 
University ). 





PLA declares 


war against 
library poverty 


*OUR AIM should not be the 
resuscitation of libraries, but the 
renaissance of libraries,” said Li- 
brarian of Congress Daniel 
Boorstin in a kickoff session for a 
new, concerted attack against li- 
brary poverty. 

“Project Survival” is being or- 
ganized by the ALA Public Li- 
brary Association, but is aimed 
at reversing the financial decline 
of all types of libraries. 

At the Thursday morning pro- 
ject launching, PLA President 
Dorothy Sinclair announced a 
series of spring strategy sessions 
to bring to the public two salient 
points: that libraries are import- 
ant; and that they're having 
trouble surviving. 

Designated regions will gather 
and coordinate data to show li- 
brary income fluctuations and 
their effect on materials and 
services. 


AS HUNGRY for new ideas 
as for money to carry them out, 
thousands of libraries attended 
PLA’s Idea Exchange Program 
on Tuesday, when eight sessions 
were presented simultaneously on 
such topics as affirmative action, 
early childhood education, and 
measurement of effectiveness. 
Resource teams shared the se- 
crets of how they did it well. 

The enormously successful ex- 
change, coordinated by Rose 
Vainstein, is likely to become an 
annual conference feature. 





Skirling all Celts! 


Aye, a wee Caucus. The “Celtic 
Librarians Caucus” was skirled 
into existence at the ALA Cen- 
tennial Conference with the 
help of union bagpiper Robert 
Robertson of Chicago (above). 
A rallying point for the British, 
Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, the 
caucus is open to anyone claim- 
ing Celt ancestry (however far- 
fetched their story may seem). 
The group’s immediate con- 
cerns reportedly centered 
around the issue, “Why isn’t 
there more Irish whiskey?” An 
Irish harpist is promised for 
Detroit's conference. Cosette 
Kies will answer all keenings 
about the caucus, provided they 
are framed in perfect Gaelic; 
contact her at the School of Li- 
brary Science, George Peabody 
School for Teachers, Nashville, 
TN 37203. 
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Now that's how to attend a conference—from 
the comfort of a hotel room, where ALAers were 
treated to thirty-four library-produced video- 
tapes "cablecast" over a hotel closed circuit 
movie channel. This unusual room service was 
delivered to 4,300 rooms on Monday afternoon 


Conferee 


at 
Work 





and Thursday morning of the Centennial Con- 
ference week. The library promo spots and in- 
structional programs drew high ratings from all 
who “turned on" to the project, a brainstorm of 
ALA/ISAD Video and Cable Communications 
Section and Calif. Video Resource Project. 


SR aR NARI esata dare: tog re dL EMEN a CH IM MEE 


Exhihitors reach out to librarians, who bag new ideas 


FOR MANY conferees, the ex- 
hibits program is the best single 
educational opportunity of a 
convention, Centennial or other- 
wise. This year, in addition to 
hundreds of booth exhibits of 
the latest materials, services, and 
equipment, the conference of- 
fered modest booktable/small 
press displays, and conferees by 
the thousands took advantage 
(right). Among the regular 
booth exhibits, several showed a 
spirit of partnership with librar- 
ians in developing better meth- 
ods of library service. BroDart, 
for example, had one booth for 
its products, and another explor- 
ing ideas in usage and access- 
ibility. In general, those who put 
in the time (photo, right) came 
away with a head full of new 
ideas. 
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Library space and flexibility 


subjects of crowded sessions 


Certain characteristics of “modern” library architecture may 
be a thing of the past, building experts told SRO audiences of 
librarians throughout the Centennial Conference week. 

“The assumptions behind the growth of the International 
Style—limitless energy, for one—may move us back to the 
Tuscan,” said Chicago architect John Hartray, Jr. Hartray was 


one of several architects pointing 
out the need for energy conser- 
vation and its impact upon build- 
ing design during a Monday 
morning program, “Library 
Buildings Out of the Past and 
Into the Future,” sponsored by 
the Library Administration Di- 
vision’s Buildings and Equip- 
ment Section. 

The shibboleth of “flexibility” 
in modern library architecture 
must be closely examined, said 
Hartray; “Flexibility can be a 
trap.” He was echoed by archi- 
tect Richard A. Jones during 
Wednesday’s program, “Take A 
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costs. Stack areas are another 
place where economies can be 
affected; stacks don't neces- 
sarily require padding under 
carpeting (if it exists), or light- 
ing equal to that in other parts of 
the library. 

Vandalism is also a major con- 
cern; vast expanses of glass can 
become a nightmare of expensive 
repairs, as library consultant 
Oswald H. Joerg demonstrated 
with slides. “Know who your 
public is,” he counsels; “If stu- 





Architecture 


Critical Look At Your Library 
Building Plans.” Jones warned 
that “high flexibility equals high 
construction costs.” Uniform 
lighting, large glass windows, 
and multiple utility outlets must 
all be weighed against construc- 
tion and maintenance costs. 
Task lighting—where the light 
source is close to the work sur- 
face—is one new “old solution” 
which can save on candlepower 





dents are going to put their feet 
up on the chairs, make sure the 
furniture can take the abuse.” 
Tackling the problems of 
modern library ‘building, all 
LAD panelists agreed, requires 
a tight front-four: architect, con- 
sultant, interior designer, and 
librarian. “Architects have a 
weaker grasp [on the problems] 
at this point in time than library 
consultants,” said Hartray. 
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Architect Richard A. Jones 
told librarians to look for these 
points when reviewing plans: Is 
pedestrian access easy? Does the 
building facade identify itself? Is 
the plan harmonious with the 
site? Are work flow and staffing 
patterns taken into account? 
And, most fundamental, can it 
be built within budget? 

Interior designer Kenneth E. 
Johnson suggests that if librari- 
ans have difficulty reading the 
usual two-dimensional architec- 
tural plans, a 3-D model should 
be requested—and “walked 
through” by all staff members to 
locate potential problem areas. 





3-D MODEL BELOW represents 
one of the biggest libraries 
coming off the boards now, the 
551,000-square-foot Dallas Pub- 
lic as designed by Fisher and 
Spillman. ALA Conference 
speaker Richard Jones would 
ask: Does the facade identify 
itself? Can it be built within its 
$40 million budget? 
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Truckin' by CB* 
*Conference Bookmobiles 


"Okay, ol' buddy, let's git 
this convoy rollin'." And roll 
it did, bookmobiles roarin' 
down the highways from 
Milwaukee to Gary, con- 
vergin' in Chicago for the 
Bookmobile Round-Up at 
the Fair in the Park, ALA 
Centennial Conference. 
First Momma of the big 
event was Mary E. Clark 
(posin' in that purty white 
dress), who trucked in from 
Aurora Public Library, Illi- 
nois. 





"Call me Schimmel . . ." (and Leita) 


Nancy Schimmel (right) and Carole Leita view the con- 
ference from the door of their home/office/library on 
wheels, “Moby Jane,” a big white Dodge van whose in- 
terior they finished themselves. Carole is organizing 
Women Library Workers (with Nancy's help), and Nancy 
is giving storytelling workshops (with Carole's assist- 
ance). Between April 10, when they left San Francisco, 
and ALA's Centennial Conference, where they told stories 
at the Fair and participated in the Women Library Work- 


SAM LE BARRON 





ers and SRRT Task Force on Women programs, they had 
traveled 9,000 miles, met with ten WLW chapters in seven 
states and one province, and given 50 storytelling per- 
formances and workshops for about 4,000 people. In 
their spare time they represent Booklegger Press and 
Schroder Music Company, and promote other women's 
presses. They will be traveling through the South and 
Southwest till November on their way home to California. 
They can be contacted through Booklegger, 555 29th 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94131. 
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Put yourself in this picture 


It's a cafe in Brussels, background for the 1977 IFLA 
World Congress in Belgium. The congress, open to all, 
promises to be one of the most significant international li- 
brary meetings of all times. Tour packages were being put 
together at the ALA Centennial; dates, prices and more 
congress information will be announced soon. 
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Sports 





Sportsters dash through Centennial 


MOST POPULAR of all participant 
sports at the ALA Centennial Confer- 
ence were the Wabash Dash and Mich- 
igan Sprint in which thousands of con- 
ferees raced along the avenues con- 
necting 1,800 meetings in six hotels. 

Number-one spectator attraction, 
however, was a mallet-swinging, bell- 
ringing event at Wednesday's Fair in 
the Park in which volunteer sluggers 


p 


tested their strength against the chal- 
lenges of “Faculty Status.” 

Game conferees tried to slam a peg 
up a graduated scale of faculty rank. 
At the top was full professorship and 
a bell. Those few who rang the gong 
earned a pie throw at faculty-status- 
minded members of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries. 

The average hit was all too true to 
life: a dinky, instructor rank. 





Taking aim at faculty status is Richard Dougherty, head librarian at the 
University of California, Berkeley. He made “associate.” 
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Financial 


MOST ACTIVE BUDGET ITEMS 


ESTIMATED AND TENTATIVE GENERAL FUNDS REVENUE 
Est.'75-76 Tent.'76—77 Net Chng. 
+ 





Beginning Balance $ 91767 121,326 

Personal Dues 1184575 1,242,956 + 

Org. & Special Dues 571,469 568,000 — 

Endow. Funds & Other 254,043 246,454 — 

Net from Ann. Mtgs. 149,118 122,591 — 
Total $2,250,972 — 2,301,327 + 


ESTIMATED AND TENTATIVE GENERAL FUNDS EXPENDITURES 
Est.'75-76 Tent.'76-77 Net Chng. 


Priorities $ 448,851 423,480 — 
Divisions 669,430 712,109 + 
Committees 112,583 139,956 + 
Administration 553,130 556,949 + 
Operations 541,119 570,734 + 
Membership/Subscrip. 183,924 158,802 — 
Other Expense 344,332 307,669 — 

Total $2,853,369* — 2,869,699* + 


*Approx. $646,000 in '75-’76 and $618,000 in '76-'77 is recovered 
in overhead charged to Publishing Activities and Special Projects, 
thereby reducing costs of Administration and Operations. 


EXPENDITURES FOR ALA PRIORITIES 
Est.'75—76 Tent.'76-77 Net Chng. 
+ 





Washington Office $ 161,776 162,372 
Legislation Comm. 6,500 6,500 
Intel. Freedom Comm. 2,200 1,908 — 
SCMAI 15,373 12,200 — 
Ofc. for L. Pers. Res. 86,212 94,221 + 
Ofc. for L. Serv. 
to Disadvantaged 44,159 48,434 + 
Ofc. for Int. Freedom 94,463 97,845 + 
Newsltr. of Int. Freedom 18,000 18,125 + 
Office for Research 38,162 30,415 — 
Total $ 448,845 453,895 + 


PROJECTED BALANCES FOR ANNUAL AND MIDWINTER MEETINGS 
Est.’75-76 Tent.'76-77 Net Chng. 





Midwinter Meeting 
Revenues $ 65750 71,500 4 
Expenditures 148,032 178,650 + 
Net (Loss) ( 82,282)Chi. ( 107,150)D.C. (+) 

Annual Conference 
Revenues 536,716 525,500 — 
Expenditures 426,843 419,697 2 
Net Gain 109,873 Chi. 105,803 Det. — 
Total gain (Loss) $ 27,591  ( 134) — 


PROJECTED BALANCES FOR ALA PUBLISHING, 1975-76 
Est. Revenue — Aprvd. Exp. Net 











Books & Pamphlets $1,153,000 — 1,110,407 42,593 
Booklist 1,002,445 969,427 33,018 
American Libraries 407,880 407,880 — 
Choice 547,869 531,396 16,473 
Library Tech. Reports 168,800 176,641 ( 7,841) 
Central Production 74278 74,278 — 
Marketing 76,921 76,921 — 
Total $3,431,193 3,346,950 84,243 
PROJECTED BALANCES FOR ALA PUBLISHING, 1976—77 
Est. Revenue Aprvd.Exp. Net Net Chng.* 
Books & Pamphlet $1,205,500 1,125411 80,089 + 
Booklist 1,236,445 1,163160 73,285 * 
American Libraries 433,994 433,994 — + 
Choice 535826 529,722 6104 — 
Library Tech. Reports 205,325 202,581 2,744 + 
Central Production 129,648 129,648 — + 
Marketing 88,615 88,615 — + 
Total $3,835,353 3,673,131 162,222 + 
Total'75-75 $3,431,193 3,346,950 84,243 


*Compared to '75—'76 Balances 
IMPACT OF STAFF PAY PLAN ON UNIT & GEN. FUNDS BUDGETS 





Unit Budg. Impact Net Impact on Gen. Funds 
ALA Divisions $ $ 20,000 
Other Gen. Funds Acts. 65,000 
Conference Funds 2,100 
Books & Pamphlets 5,200* 
Booklist 19,300* 
American Libraries 3,500 
Choice 8,400 
Library Tech. Reports 1,500 

Total $113,000 


$ 12,000 
Total Impact on Budget Activities: $125,000 
*Replacement for lost revenue 


ADDTL. SUPPORT PROJECTED FOR DIVISIONS (See COPES Rept.) 
Division Additional Support 


American Association of School Libraries up to $13,000 
Association of College & Research Libraries up to $4,000 
Library Administration Division up to $2,000 
Library Education Division up to $1,500 
Public Library Association up to $13,000 
Resources & Technical Services Division up to $3,000 
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a 
f ey Hones Wed 


She has no trouble being two places at 
the same time, says her husband, “It’s 
three at once that slows her down.” But 
ALA’s 1976/77 President Clara Stanton 
Jones seemed to be twenty places at 
once during the Centennial Conference, 
and always with her celebrated warmth 
and poise. Among her stops as she 
presided here, gathered honors there, or 
interviewed with the media, were those 
with, clockwise: Edward Holley; Robert 
Wedgeworth; Virginia Lacy Jones, who 
received an ALA Honorary Membership; 
and well wishers at a reception at the 
Johnson Publishing Company. 
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How they shot it 


Using an antique Cirkut 
camera made by Eastman 
Kodak, chief photographer 
AI Webb of Oscar and 
Associates tells councilors 
they'll have to ho/d those 
smiles. The rotating camera, 
whose gears wind clock-like 
with a key, grinds from left 
to right to capture the whole 
crowd very slowly. Even the 
owner of Oscar and 
Associates left his busy 
office to watch the shooting. 
"Any time we use that 
camera, it's an event," 

he said. 

One person got into the 
spirit of the portrait more 
than once; can you find her? 
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The Centennial Council of ALA, 1976 


There are more councilors, apparently, than have met the American 
Libraries eye. Participants in this historic portrait, as well as we could 
identify them at press time, are: 

Bottom row (I. to r.): Clara Jones, Carl Jackson, Nancy Nilon, Edward 
Holley, Elizabeth Fast, Mary Matthews, Alice McKinley, Robert Mc- 
Clarren, Frederick Glazer, John Carter, Rose Vainstein, Donald Trottier, 
Elizabeth Hayden, David Reich, Deane Hill, William Williams, Norman 
Tanis, Patrick Sanchez, Frank Sessa, Pauline Atherton, George Lewis, 
Clara Jones; second row (I. to r.) Adelaide Lockhart, Selma Richardson, 
Russell Bidlack, Jane Hannigan, unidentified, William Whitesides, Su- 
sanna Alexander, Bronislaw Janowski, unidentified, Peggy Smith, 
Connie Dunlap, David Snider, Dorothy Broderick, Clara Jackson, Guy 
Garrison, unidentified, David Remington, Robert Rogers, Eleanor 
Chong, unidentified, Rose Myers, (behind Myers, in dark-rmd. glasses) 
Grace Slocum, (standing apart from group) Marie Davis; third row 
(l. to r.) (standing apart from group) unidentified, Richard Darling, 
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Elliott Shelkrot, Elizabeth Stone, Alphonse Trezza, (partly obscured) 
Dale Brown, (large gap in row, then . . .) Travis Tyer, unidentified, 
Barbara Conroy, George Bailey, Donald Hendricks, John Clemons, un- 
identified, unidentified, Schuyler Mott, unidentified, Helen Tuttle, Dora- 
lyn Hickey, Florence Blakely, James Govan; fourth and fifth row (I. to 
r. Richard Buck, Michael Phipps, unidentified, Arnulfo Trejo, (partly 
obscured) Barbara Miller, Kathleen Molz, Barbara Rollock, Josette 
Boisse, Rev. Jovian Lang, (large gap in row, then . . .) Samuel Morrison, 
Sherrie Bergman, William Cunningham, Ella Yates, Zoia Horn, Thomas 
Galvin, Rebecca Bingham, William Axford, Richard Dougherty, Stephen 
Salmon, Agnes Griffen, (large gap in row, then . . -) Carolyn Field; 
last row (I. to r.) unidentified, Anne Haugaard, Ruth McMartin, un- 
identified, unidentified, Gerald Shields, Mary Heneghan, Norman Hor- 
rocks, unidentified, Helen Bennett, Vivian Cazayoux, Cecil Beach, Bob 
Carmack, Virginia Whitney, Anita Schiller, unidentified, William Emer- 
son, Carol Ciallella, Roberto Esteves, Richard Waters, (large gap in 
row, then . . .) Gil McNamee. —E.M. 
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Some have it 


EVEN AT A CENTENNIAL 
conference, where style is uni- 
versal, some folk stand out in a 
crowd. Among them, Akilihali 
Fukua, Marcus Garvey Uruhu, 
San Francisco; Daniel Duran, 
U. Wisconsin library school; and 
Cicely Veronica Wedgeworth of 
Chicago. 


WHICH ALA GROUP has the most style? Is it the And speaking of good causes, the $5,000 3/M 
Junior Members Round Table? These JMRTers Company/JMRT professional development pro- 
pausing at Chicago’s Brookfield Zoo will tell you gram sent ten JMRT librarians to the Centennial 
so—but their furry friends above seem unim- Conference, expenses paid. H. Dale Monteith of 
pressed. What JMRT has done is provide some Atlanta, rt, is one; Lafaye Cobb of Carrollton, 
marvelously unstuffy respite for conferees dur- Ga., and June Breland of Starkville, Miss., third 
ing the last few annuals while building up its and fourth from rt., are two more. (Full list in 
Olofson Memorial Fund. October.) 
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Program on reviews dares 
to ask: "Who needs them?" 


CAN ANYONE - librarian, 
publisher, or reviewer—beat 
the clock when it comes to 


reviews? 

How can a publisher be sure 
a book is in the stores when a 
rave review appears? Where are 
the reviews a librarian needs 
when a publisher's advance cata- 
log comes inP And how can a 
journal editor get 50 to 5,000 
well chosen words in print timed 
close to a book's release? 

Problems of timing provoked 
a general commiseration session 
among hundreds of bookpeople 
during the conference program. 
"Reviews-Who Needs Them?", 
sponsored by the Resources and 
Technical Services Division/ As- 
sociation of American Publishers 
Joint Committee. 

Librarians—nose to nose with 
publishers and review editors— 
were quick to answer the ques- 
tion with a resounding “WE do" 
—but were equally quick to add 
that the timing and lack of useful 
content in many reviews made 
acquisitions work difficult. 

Evan Farber, Lilly Library, 
Earlham College, pointed out 
that students are one group of 
readers who need reviews, but 
who don't use them. “We should 
teach them how to select books 
before reading them, not just 
how to use the card catalog," he 
said, and suggested that library 
instruction programs might be 
one way of making students 
"aware of the intellectual diver- 
sity in book reviews." 

Norman Seldes, East Meadow 
Public Library, N.Y., sketched 
out what an “ideal” review 
would contain, i.e., a brief sum- 
mary of contents, critical ap- 
praisal of style, and comparison 
of the work with others by the 


Food 


The biggest cheese was also 
the conference's biggest food 
attraction, forming the center- 
piece for an International 
Reception at the Newberry 
Library (see p. 518). Fastest 
to disappear, however, was a 
creamy chocolate 75th birth- 
day cake of the Texas 
Library Association. 
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same author, or in the same field. 
However, most reviews "failed 
to inform him," said Seldes, who 
complained that he couldn't de- 


velop a well-rounded collection | 


because reviews appear too late. 
“Either they’re too favorable or 
they take no position at all,” he 
said, chronicling the failings of 
individual review sources. 

Thomas Bogie of the Dallas 
Public Library said he “couldn’t 
get along without reviews,” and 
cited those he relies upon most 
heavily, such as LJ, PW Fore- 
casts, and Choice. Throughout 
the session, individual review 
sources drew some raps, notably 
Kirkus Reviews; speakers criti- 
cized Kirkus as “too cutesy” and 
“a trap for the unwary.” ALA’s 
Choice won the most kudos for 
its emphasis upon comparative 
evaluations. 

The librarians’ panel generally 
agreed that reviews appearing 
before or close to publication 
date were the most useful. But 
there was also concern expressed 
that the scholarly journal, despite 
its severe time-lag in publication, 
not be overlooked as a source of 
critical appraisal. Choice was 
universally praised as an acqui- 
sitions tool for scholarly works. 

Richard Dougherty, Universi- 
ty of California Library, Berke- 
ley, wound up the session by 
noting that, much like a similar 
session he attended in 1963, the 
clamor here was primarily for 
more “timeliness” in reviews 
rather than for a complete over- 
haul of the system; present 
economics legislate against rev- 
olutionary change in the near 
future. Dougherty characterized 
the program as a “love feast”: 
“We are all necessary . . . re- 
views, reviewers, librarians— 
God bless us all." —M J.M. 











See Mummy speak 


Eight-year-old Kate Grant charms her companions at the New- 


bery-Caldecott Dinner with wh 


at is undoubtedly the "inside 


story"; Kate and her ten-year-old brother Jonathon attended the 
banquet to watch their mother, Susan Cooper, accept the New- 
bery Medal for The Grey King. This year's dinner was a special 
gala event, honoring not only the Medal winners but the 75th 
anniversary of the Children's Services Division as well; fifteen 
past presidents and two former executive Secretaries of CSD 


took part in the festivities. 
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Children’s book publisher: 


"Too much politics in this field" 


A JUVENILE trade publisher 
told some of the most active 
shapers of children’s-book trends 
that the field “has had too much 
politics in the last few years,” 
and that the target of children’s- 
book-appeal—the child—is going 
out of focus. 

Walter Lorraine, manager of 
Houghton Mifflin’s trade books 
for children, also had some ad- 
vice for editors only: “Keep the 
author and the illustrator apart.” 

Lorraine was responding to 
Jean Karl, vice-president and 
editor of Atheneum's children's 
books, who along with author/ 
illustrator Ellen Raskin shared 
the podium as part of an all-day 
conference program, "Art in 
Children's Books: Two Hundred 
Years and Beyond," sponsored 
by the Children's Book Council- 
ALA Joint Committee. 

Karl remarked that though the 
relationship of author to illus- 


trator is integral to a book's suc- 
cess, “it doesn't mean their 
personalities complement one 
another." 

"The illustrator," said Lor- 
raine, "should react to the writ- 
ing, not the author's opinion of 
his writing." He told of one au- 
thors indignation upon seeing 
the illustrations of his heroine for 
the first time as a short petite 
blond: “But she’s a tall willowy 
brunette!" 

The speakers ranged over sub- 
jects from technological advances 
to the "created" shortage of pa- 
per by people in the trade., 

In wrapping up the discussion, 
Lorraine referred to the better 
illustrators as "storytellers com- 
municating to others and the 
larger child in themselves." He 
chastised success-seeking illus- 
trators, who, he said, “should 
not be working to improve their 
careers but to improve their 
ability to communicate." —E.M. 
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Now what? 


“YOU KNOW," Daniel Boorstin joked to us after his “Life 
of the Mind" lecture to thousands of ALA Centennial Con- 
ferees, “that address has one characteristic I admire above 
all others: it's over." 

Looking back on the great Centennial Conference of the 
American Library Association, for all its uplifting moments 
and high times, we can't help feeling somewhat the same 
aesthetic satisfaction at its passing into history. 

But celebrations are always like that. You ring out the old 
until your ears hurt, and finally it's enough; you're eager to get 
back to the business of present and future. 

For ALA and its 35,000 members, what is that business? 
It seems to us at Plaindealer that far too much of ALA's pres- 
ent business still has to do with internal structure, with re- 
solving the tug of war between general and special-interest 
programs. We hope—and have good reason to expect from the 
determination of ALA’s current leaders—that this sort of busi- 
ness will soon be resolved. 

As for the future, it couldn't be more wide open. ALA 
might become more oriented to the welfare of the individual 
librarian, or it might enter a greatly expanded program de- 
signed—as ALA President Clara Jones expressed it—“to gain 
more conscious public recognition of the magnitude of li- 
braries and library work.” 

One only hopes that whatever librarians do achieve through 
ALA for their own welfare, it will not be at the expense of 
quality “user-oriented library and information service to all,” 
the official ALA goal. 





Did Ethnic Tour miss a stop? 


SOME PERSONS at the Centennial Conference felt that, 
somehow, any event billed as a “tour of ethnic museums/ 
repositories” should have managed to include the CPL's 
Harsh Collection of Afro-American History or other outstand- 
ing black ethnic collections in this, the hub of Afro-American 
culture in the Midwest. Last year, the tour did cover the Du- 
Sable Museum of African-American History; and the 1976 
conference did have other events of black-ethnic interest, in- 
cluding a preconference; and Afro-American collections were 
listed on a tour handout; and a tour can only cover so much; 
and Chicago is also a great center of white-ethnic collections. 
But during a conference at which Council passes a resolution 
on raising racial awareness, it doesn't hurt to be sensitive to 
certain ironies that transcend all circumstance. One black li- 
brarian, at first disappointed by her Librarians-at-Large-Day 
assignment to a white suburb, later felt that the experience 
had given her valuable cross-cultural understanding. It ought 
to go the other way, too, at every opportunity. 


Mess as art 

FOR SUNDAY night's split dinner event, "Celebrate a 
Century," those who chose the Chicago Art Institute buffet to 
be closer to the Franklin-Jefferson exhibition, chose wrong. 
They might not have known much about art, but they knew 
what they liked—to eat. And they didn't get it, even after wait- 
ing up to two hours in steaming underground corridors. Many 
conferees were furious, among them Mildred Batchelder, who 
has written a long letter to the Institute director. Some have 
gotten refunds, but most simply went away mad. Plaindealer 
was there, too, and has this to say: as conceptual art, the 
mess was sublime. As mess, even the Army wouldn’t have 
touched it. 
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Letter to the editor: 


Plaindealer/Profile 


New academic librarian stalks 


elusive identity 


With my first academic library 
post just a few weeks away, I 
decided to focus on the con- 
ference meetings and programs 
of the ALA Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries and 
of its various committees and 
sections. I had hoped that after 
a few days I would assemble the 
many personalities and frag- 
mented sessions into a meaning- 
ful pattern, and better under- 
stand the ACRL. 

But the following impressions, 
gathered as I went along, are the 
best I can offer. 

The theme of the conference, 
*Celebrate," created what was 
perhaps an atypically flaccid 
program, best illustrated by 
Senator Julian Bond’s presenta- 
tion preceding the ACRL gen- 
eral business meeting. Bond’s 
indictment of society was de- 
lightful, delivered with rare 
thetorical skill; but it was also 
a standard presentation which 
could have been delivered to any 
audience, and by the Senator’s 
own ready admission it had 
nothing to do directly with the 
professional interests of the aca- 
demic and research librarians to 
whom it was addressed. 

One area of professional in- 
terest ACRL did address was 
that of rare book and archival 
librarianship (more about this 
below). But was it not a case of 
overkill? For rare books people 
with rasping voices had arrived 
exhausted from a sectional pre- 
conference on rare maps and at- 
lases (held at Ann Arbor) to at- 
tend both the ACRL rare books 
and manuscripts programs and 
the First Chicago International 
Antiquarian Book Fair. 

ACRL was celebrating ethnic- 
ity this year, and the Rare 
Books and Manuscripts Section’s 
program on “The Development 
of Ethnic Collections of Rare 
Books and Manuscripts” best 
supported ACRL President 
Louise Giles’ contention that, 
during the Centennial year, 
ACRL programs are “historical 
and scholarly.” 

Many other ACRL sections 
held programs of particular in- 
terest to their members: the Art 
Section on art bibliography; the 
Education and Behavioral Sci- 
ences Section on “Subject Access 
to Education Literature.” The 
ACRL conference program did 
not concentrate on academic 
library topics of general interest 





of ALA peers 


to a wide variety of academic 
and research librarians, But aca- 
demic librarians have interests 
falling within the purview of 
other divisions. 

My initial reaction was that 
ACRL was somehow missing the 
showboat; but I wonder if the 
problem isn’t much more com- 
plicated. ACRL’s membership is 
large, because so many ALA 
members work in academic and 
research institutions, but its 
support is “soft,” to use current 
election year terminology. Most 
academic and research people 
characterize themselves primari- 
ly as catalogers, reference li- 
brarians, library school faculty, 
and so forth. The basic problem, 
therefore, may be one of scope 
and territorial considerations. 

The territorial battle, as it 
emerged in committee meetings 
of ACRL, had two fronts, the 
semantic and the financial. Dis- 
tinctions are difficult to draw. 
The facts are that ACRL mem- 
bership, large as it is, has 
dropped one thousand since sep- 
arate $15 dues have been re- 
quired for all divisions. Its in- 
come is off by a projected eigh- 
teen percent. Committee mem- 
bers are groping with the prob- 
lem of defining what ALA is, 
what ACRL is, and what the 
other divisions and round tables 
are. Meanwhile, specialized in- 
terests such as junior college li- 
braries and urgent, interdivi- 
sional interests—e.g., library in- 
struction and personnel policy— 
are crying for attention. 

I suppose that until the ALA 
membership decides whether or 
not it wants a traditionally pro- 
fessional organization, and until 
the divisions understand one an- 
other’s mandates, anomalies will 
continue to exist and proliferate. 

The ACRL Board of Directors 
has accepted the New England 
ACRL chapter’s suggestion to 
hold a national conference for 
academic librarians in Boston, 
November 8-11, 1978, the formal 
excuse being the 40th anniver- 
sary of the ACRL. I would hope 
that the participants at this con- 
ference address the problems of 
definition as I saw them at the 
Centennial conference, and that 
the birthday celebration does not 
materially interfere with this 
task. 

WILLIAM MILLER 
Chicago, July 22, 1976 
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Librarian Boorstin meets his ALA colleagues 


! LIBRARIANS had mixed emotions last year 
^ i" ree d : AAA M over the appointment of historian Daniel Boorstin 
: : p F as Librarian of Congress—but you'd never have 
known it from the rapt attention, hero worship, 
and warm embraces the ALA conferees gave to 
their new library colleague in his first appearance 
before the field at large. He returned the compli- 
ments with a stirring tribute to the library role in 
American democracy. 












Ay - 
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E o happy you 
could join ie 


al. the >) as 


Aatesatdnsd Reception 


CICELY VERONICA Wedgeworth (above) wasn’t part of the 
official receiving line, but she helped welcome dozens of 
international guests to the ALA Centennial Conference at a 
Monday night reception in the Newberry Library. Sponsored by 
the ALA International Relations Round Table, the event featured 
the gourmet creations of celebrated chef and bibliophile Louis 
Szathmary. Below: Jane Wilson, ALA international relations 
officer; Herman Liebaers, Grand Marshal to the Court of Belgium; 
and J. Behrstock of Unesco in Paris. 
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And what is so fair as a fair em 


ESPECIALLY A FAIR in miraculously 
fair weather. Stormy skies parted 
like the Red Sea to bless Wednesday's 
Fair-in-the-Park with perfect sunshine 
and cool breezes, A symphony played, 
library schools reunited, and clowns 
clowned—one of them with Richard 
Buck, below, of the New York Public's 
Performing Arts Research Center. A 
fine event, with credit due Chprsn. 
Kathleen Heim. 






JL. Why is this librarian smiling? Because 

she has two guest librarians doing her 
work for her, that's why. Katherine 
Wimmer watches contentedly as Eileen 
Ellis of Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, 
and Jan Polacheck, Stark County Dis- 
trict Library, Canton, Ohio, help her out 
in the St. Joseph's Hospital library on 
ALA Librarians-at-Large Day, July 20. 
Ellis and Polacheck were among 446 
librarians who spent one of their Cen- 
tennial Conference days on transfer as- 
signment in this “hands-on” program 
sponsored by the Illinois Regional Li- 
brary Council Other Librarians-at- 
Large shown here: Margaret Wallace 
from the Lexington, Kentucky, Office of 
Experimental Education, with host Ed- 
ward Dobmeyer at The Learning Ex- 
change in Evanston, Louella Kinnison of 
Greeley, Colorado, helping a young pa- 
tron in the Skokie Public Library Book- 
mobile; and Mary Jane Kahao of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, working at Skokie’s 
reference desk. 
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Librarians at Large in Chicago! 


City and Environs Quiet Now; Seige One Day Only 


Ss TECA Wet 
Le it ete ed (| 
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Élan for Ben and Jeff 


Hundreds of people‘in a happy mood started off the conference 
week by entering Chicago's Art Institute on a sunny summer 
evening for a private showing of an exhibit recreating "The 
World of Franklin and Jefferson." A few (below) added to 
the glow of the opening night celebration by dressing in the 
fashion of past eras and attracted as much attention as the 
photographs and memorabilia on display. A good time was 
had by all. . . almost (see editorial on p. 516) 
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Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Eileen Zilius 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 

September 


6: Non-Print Materials, U. Kentucky, 
Lexington. V. Schrader from LC will 
discuss this changing subject (KLA 
preconference ). J. A. Nelson, Offic. for 
Cont. Ed., CLS/UK, 476 Patterson Office 
Tower, Lexington 40506. 


7-9: Workshop on Copyright, New York U., 
School of Law. Fee, $350. Copyright law 
of today and tomorrow. Emphasis will be 
on the proposed copyright law, which may 
well be a reality by the time of the 
program. A. Latman, NYU/SL, 40 
Washington Sq., So., NY 10012 
(212-598-7741). 


8-10: West Virginia Library Assn. Annual 
Conf., Holiday Inn-Downtown, 1033 Third 
Ave., Huntington. K. Goff, WVLA, 3624 
MacCorkle Ave., S.E., Charleston 25304. 


9: London Book Fair, Hotel 
Intercontinental, Hyde Park Corner, 
London W1. H. Hill, 16 Pembridge Rd., 
London W11. 


9-11: Automation, San Antonio. P. 
O'Donnell, Southwestern LA, 7371 
Paldao, Dallas 75240. 


9-12: Oral History Assn. Natl. Workshop 
and Colloq. Workshop:at the Public 
Archives of Canada, Ottawa (Sept. 9-10); 
& colloq. at Le Chateau Montebello, 
Quebec (Sept. 10-12). R. Marcello, Box 
13734, N. T. Station, N. Texas State U., 
Denton 76203. 


14-17: “Hands On" Television Workshop, 
( Advanced Communication and 
Techniques Seminars), Chicago (see 
August 17-20 in July/August issue, p. 438). 
46-18: Management by Objectives 
Workshops, Arizona Inn, Tucson. Spons., 
U. Arizona. For participants with a basic 
knowledge of mgmt. by objectives. R. 
Risebow, UA/GLS, 1515 E. First St., 
Tucson 85719. 


16-21: Frankfurt Book Fair. Frankfurter 
Buchmesse, Kleiner Hirschgraben 10/12, 
D-6 Frankfurt am Main, Fed. Rep. of 
Germany. 


21: Personnel: The Human Resource in 
Libraries, U. Iowa/ SLS, Iowa City. General 
considerations of supervision. E. Bloesch, 
` UI/SLS, 3087 Library, Iowa City 52242. 


21: Working in the Book Business, Univ. 
Ext., U. Calif., Berkeley. Twelve-week 
course. More practical aspects of publishing, 
beginning with ms. evaluation and selection 
in light of the market place to the *death" 
and remaindering of the book. R. 
Majdrakoff, Cont. Edu. in Social Sciences, 
UC/UE, 2223 Fulton St., Berkeley 94700 
(415-642-1064). 

21-24: Library Management Skills Institute, 
Stanford U. Co-spons., Assn. of Research 
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Ls. & Stanford U. Ls. Fee, $175. Applic. of 
contemporary mgmt. concepts to the 1. 
Participants assist in ident. the issues & 
concerns that typically occur with people 
working together in a l. J. Gardner or D. 
Webster (202-232-8656). 


23-24: Micrographics Symposium, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
Spons., Natl. Archives and Records Serv., 
Office of Records Management. 


24-26: BooksWest ’76, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. Book fair with authors 
appearing in talks and panels continuously 
from noon until midnight in 2 halls. Among 
scheduled authors: Harlan Ellison, Timothy 
Leary, Howard Fast, Laura Huxley, & 
Sylvia Wallace. F. Tauber, BW, 2073 
Outpost Dr., Hollywood, CA 90068. 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Detroit June 17-23, 1977 
Chicago June 25-July 1, 1978 


ALA Midwinter 
Washington 
Chicago 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5, 1977 
Jan. 22-28, 1978 


Executive Board 


Fall Meeting Oct. 25-29, 1976 


National Library Week 
April 17-23, 1977 


Children's Book Week 
November 8-14, 1976 





26-28: New England LA Annual Conf., 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N.H. 
N. Berg, Box 273, Holden, MA 01520. 


26-29: Pennsylvania LA Annual Conf., 
Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh. Reid Buckley & 
Max Lerner debate ^Will the American 
Republic Survive to the 21st Century?" 

at gen. session; feat. spkr., Richard Adams. 
L. Crawford, New Castle P.L., 106 E. 
North St., New Castle 16101. 


27-Oct. 1: International Council on 
Archives Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Spons., Natl. Archives & Records Serv. & 
Soc. of Amer. Archivists. Being held 
concurrently with SAA annual mtg. ICA 
"16, NARS, Washington 20408. 


27-Oct. 1: International Federation for 
Documentation (FID) World Congress, 
Mexico City. Reg. fee, $55; $20 for each 
accompanying prsn. Checks payable to 
FID-38 Congreso Mundial, Mexico, and 
sent to FID-38 Congreso Mundial, Apdo. 
Postal 70-544, Mexico 20, DF (524-5029). 
B. Butler, Conf., Chmn., Butler Assoc., 
Box 2316, Stanford, CA 94305. 


28-Oct. 1: Society of American Archivists 
Annual Mtg., Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Regis. packets avail. 

J. Gianatasio, SAA, Box 8198, U. Illinois/ 
Circle Camp. L., Chicago 60680. 


28-29: Computer| Microfilm Interfaces 
Seminar, cond. by Dataflow Systems Inc., 


Washington, D.C. Spons., U.S. Civil Service 
Commis. Open to govt. employees of all 
types. Rev. of basic microfs., their produc., 
advantages and disadvantages of specific 
approaches; Computer-Output-Microfilm 
(COM ) examined in depth. Regional Civil 
Service offices or A. Greigg, DSI, 7758 
Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda, MD 20014 
(301-654-9133 ). 


28-Oct. 2: 15th Congress of the 
International Board on Books for Young 
People ( IBBY), Athens, Greece. Early 
regis. recommended: reduced air rates 
info., hotel reserv. & cong. regis. forms 
avail. from P. Hall, the Children’s Book 
Council, 67 Irving Pl., NYC 10003 
(212-254-2666). 


29-Oct. 1: Resource Sharing in Libraries, 
U. Pittsburgh/GSLIS, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. Assist l. administrators in eval. 
current and anticipated future prog. in res. 
sharing as a basis for budget planning & 
decision making in such areas as staffing, 
collec. dvpt., monog. & ser. acquis., & 
partic. in consortia. J. Fetterman, UP, LIS 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 15260. 


30-Oct. 2: Arizona State Lns. Annual Conf., 
Braniff Hotel & Tucson Commn. Ctr., 
Tucson. H. Gothberg, U. Ariz./ GLS, 
Tucson 35719. 


OCTOBER 


2: The American Printing History Assn. Lst 
Annual Conf., Harkness Theatre, Butler L., 
Columbia U., NYC. Regis.: $5 APHA 
mems.; $10, nonmems. Program on 
“Typographic America" includes: H. E. 
Lehmann-Haupt reviewing his career as 
bibliophile & historian of Amer. prtg.; 

J. Tebbelon publg. hist.; E. Wolf II on 
book collecting; & J. R. Dunlap on the 
private press. Register by Sept. 15. Rf A. 
Colby, APHA, 33-24 86th St., Jackson 
Heights, NY 11372. 


3-5: Idaho Ed. Media Assn. Annual Conf., 

Holiday Inn and Ernest Hemingway Elem. 
School, Kethcum, N.D. Klitz, P.O. Drawer 
G, Mountain Home 83647 (208-587-4486). 


3-6: Library History Seminar-V, Drexel 
U./GSLS, Philadephia. Co-sponsors., ALA 
Lib. Hist. R.T., Beta Phi Mu, and DU/ 
GSLS. $40 tuit. Spkrs., David Kaser, 
Edward G. Holley, and Dan Lacy. J. Hall, 
DU/GSLS, Philadelphia 19104. 


3-9: Third Seminar on Library and 
Archives Conservation, Boston U. and New 
England Document Cons. Ctr. Cons. 
techniq. as applied in var. cons. center. 
R. Morrison, NEDCC, 800 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. Andover, MA 01845. 


4-8: Techniques of Job-Task Analysis and. 
Job Restructuring, Chicago. Cospons., ALA, 
OLPR, and the Inst. for Manpower Mgmt. 
CEUs offered. The application of job anal. 
concepts to the redesign of jobs, to the devel. 
of career ladders, and to the identif. of trng. 
and examining req. M. Salazar, ALA, 50E. 
Huron St., Chicago 60611 (312-944-6780). 
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5-9: American Society for Information 
Science Annual Mtg., San Francisco. 
Theme, "Information Politics." ASIS, 1515 
16th St., N.W. (Suite 210), Washington, 
D.C. 20036 (202-659-3644). 

7-8: No-Growth Budget: Implications for 
Academic Libraries, Cunningham Meml. L., 
Indiana State U., Terre Haute. Conf. on 
issues & probs. in mgmt. of no-growth 
budget for acad. Is. featuring spkrs. with 
varied exp. & expertise in acad. 1. budgeting 
process. Participants: Ins., fac., admin., & 
fiscal officers. S.H. Lee, dean of l serv., ISU 
Terre Haute 47809. (812-232-6311, ext. 
2451). 

7-9: Nevada LA, Showboat Hotel, Las 
Vegas. R. Anderl, Exec. Sec., NLA. 


7-9: Midcontinental Regional Medical L. 
Group Annual Mtg., Ramada Inn Central, 
70th St. & Grover, Omaha, Neb. B. Leavens, 
L. of Medicine, U. Neb. Med. Ctr., 42nd 

& Dewey Ave., Omaha 68105. 


7-9: Nevada LA, Showboat Hotel, Las 
Vegas. A. Anderl, Exec. Sec., NLA. 


8: Video Update, Urbana, Travelodge 
Motel. Spons., U. Ill./GSLS. E. C. Kalb, UI, 
Officer of Cont. Ed. and Public Serv., 116 
Illini Hall, Champaign 61820. 


8-10: San Francisco Int. Book Fair. Spons., 
Friends of Books & Comics. FBC, 330 Ellis 
St., San Francisco, CA 94102 (415- 
771-6300). 

10-13: Film Library Administration 
Institute, Kansas City, Mo. S. Johnson, Ind. 
U./AV Center, Bloomington, IN 47401. 


10-15: Seventeenth Audio-Visual Institute 
for Effective Communications, Indiana U. 
Co-spons., NAVA, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana U., American Society for Training 
and Development. Fee, $350. Semi-annual 
program offers media specialists and 
trainers an intensive overview of state-of- 
the-art techniques in AV production. 
NAVA, 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, VA 22030 
(703-273-7200 ). 

13-15: Missouri LA Annual Conf., Howard 
Johnson’s, Springfield. 

14-15: Iowa LA Annual Conf., Conway 
Cony. Ctr., Waterloo. 

14-16: Educational Media Counc. of Ohio 
and Ohio Assn. of School Lns. Joint Conv., 
Cleveland Plaza, Cleveland. M. Lambright, 
Defiance Col., Defiance 43519. 
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14-17: New York Annual Conf., Lake 
Placid. V. Wallace, NYLA, 60 E. 42nd St., 
Suite 1242, NYC 10017 (212-687-6625). 


15-17: International PRECIS Workshop, 
U. Md./Center of Adult Ed., College Park. 
$100 partic. fee (inc. meals, no lodging). 
Pract. exercises in PRECIS indexing, 
thesaural networks; papers on application 
and possibilities. H. Wellisch, UM/ CLIS, 
College Park 20742 (301-454-5443). ` 


18-20: Computer| Microfilm Interfaces 
Seminar. San Francisco. Applications & rel. 
discussion (see Sept. 28-29). 


20-22: Mississippi LA Annual Conf., Biloxi 
Hilton Resort Hotel & Conv. Ctr., Biloxi 
39531. 


21-22: On-Line Information Services 
Institute, Southern Connecticut State 
College/ DLS&IT, New Haven, $100 tuit. 
fee. Mgmt. requirements and personnel 
training in on-line retrieval. V. Triolo, 437 
Buley Library, SCSC, New Haven 06515. 


21-23: South Carolina LA Annual Conf., 
Wade Hampton Hotel, Columbia. Mrs. 
Davy-Jo Ridge, Thomas Cooper L., U. 
South Carolina, Columbia 29208. 


22-23: Creative Problem Solving for Media 
Specialists—In Times of Financial Adversity 
(see August 16-21 in July/August issue, 

p. 438). 


22-24: Hawaii LA, Maui Surf Hotel, 
Kaanapali, Maui. Mrs. Jay Van Zwalenburg, 
Maui P.L., Wailuku, Maui 96793 
(808-244-3945). 


November 


13-18: Cinema III “Film Conference at 
Sea," S.S. Rotterdam, sailing from New York 
at 2:30 p.m. to Bermuda. Spons., Film L. 
Information Council, Exprinter Int., & 
Holland Amer. Cruises. All incl, cost ranges 
from $295 to $423/prsn., Ist class, dep. on 
stateroom accom. selected. Film festival 
featuring, in person, such stars as Eli 
Wallach, Anne Jackson, Paul Sorvino, & 
Richard Dreyfuss; exhibitors showing latest 
l6mm releases; spec. conf. progs.; cont. 
shipboard activities; and opt. shore 
excursions in Bermuda. Illus. brochure incl. 
invitation avail. by sending SASE to FLIC 
"Film Conference at Sea." 14 Bellport Ln., 
Bellport, NY 11713 (516-286-2626). 
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KEYWORD INDEX 


Acad. l. budgeting Oct. 7-8 
American Printing History Assn. Oct. 2 
Amer. Soc. for Inf. Science Oct. 5-9 
Archives cons. techniques Oct. 3-9 
Ariz. State Lns. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Audiovisual production Oct. 10-15 
Automation Sept. 9-11 
BooksWest ( book fair ) Sept. 24-26 


Computer-based data files retrieved 


Oct. 21-22 
Computer/microform interfaces Sept. 28-29 

Oct. 18-20 
Cruise to Bermuda Nov. 13-18 
Ed. Media Council of Ohio— 

Assn. of School Lns. Oct. 14-16 
Film conf. and cruise Nov. 18-18 
Film l. admin. Oct. 10-13 
Frankfurt Book Fair Sept. 16-21 
Hawaii LA Oct. 22-24 
Idaho Ed. Media Assn. Oct. 3-5 
Indexing Oct. 15-17 
Int. Board on Books for 

Young People Sept. 28-Oct. 2 


Int. Council on Archives 
Int. Fed. for Docum. 


Sept. 27—Oct. 1 
Sept. 27-Oct. 1 


IowaLA Oct. 14-15 
Job-task analysis Oct. 4-8 
Library history Oct. 3-6 
London book fair Sept. 9 
Management Sept. 16-18 

Sept. 21-24 
Media specialists Oct. 22-23 
Micrographics Sept. 23-24 
Midcontinental Reg. Med. 

L. Grp. Oct. 7-9 
Mississippi LA Oct. 20-22 
Missouri LA Oct. 13-15 
Nevada LA Oct. 7-9 
New England LA Sept. 26-28 
New York LA Oct. 14-17 
Nonprint materials Sept. 6 
Oral History Assn. Sept. 9-12 
Pennsylvania LA Sept. 26-29 
Personnel issues Sept. 21 
PRECIS workshop Oct. 15-17 
Preserv. of l. & archival res, Oct. 3-9 
Publishing Sept. 21 
Resource sharing Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
San Francisco Int. Book Fair Oct. 8-10 
Soc. of Amer. Archivists Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
South Carolina LA Oct. 21-23 
Video communications Sept. 14-17 

Sept. 8-10 
Oct. 8 
W. Va. LA Sept. 8-10 
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Librarians, media specialists, AV consultants, and film buffs can take friends and members of the family along to a “Film Conference at 
Sea” aboard the S.S. Rotterdam sailing from New York to Bermuda. For more about this floating film festival, see November 13-18. 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


Names Needed for Revised 
Building Consultants Directory 

ALA headquarters receives a number 
of requests for the names of librarians 
specializing in building consulting, and 
in the past there has been very little 


The Case of the Stolen Files: 
PIO Conference Requests 
Should Be Re-Submitted 

Vandals recently “lifted” impor- 
tant ALA files from the car of Peggy 
Barber, director of the Public Infor- 
mation Office. Unfortunately, PIO’s 


Centennial Conference files were 
among those stolen. 

Ms. Barber asks, with apologies, 
that anyone who had requested ma- 
terials from her during the confer- 
ence re-submit those requests to her 
at ALA/HQ, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 





They also serve (some of them) 
who do not only stand and wait. 

If it is your desire to put in time on 
an ALA committee, please send me 
your name, brief pertinent details of 
your experience and interests, and 
the name of a particular committee if 

ou have one in mind. It would also 
be helpful to know what divisions or 
round tables you belong to, and any 
present ALA offices or committee ap- 
pointments you hold. If you wish to 
nominate someone else, please find 
out first whether he/she is interested, 





specific information with which to meet 
these requests. The Library Administra- 
tion Division of ALA is now revising its 
“Directory of Library Buildings Con- 
sultants" to include details not pre- 
viously available in a consultants list. For 
instance, the new directory will indicate 
time and geographical limitations of the 
consultant, type of library specialty, 
specific area of expertise, and previous 


Moon Pledges “No Bias" in Call for ALA Committee Nominations 






















and supply the same information as 
requested above. 

Only a small minority of those who 
apply can possibly be appointed, but 
don't let the odds deter you. We start 
with no predetermined favorites and 
no bias other than a leaning toward 
a few new names and faces. 

All nominations and suggestions 
should be sent to me at Scarecrow 
Press, P.O. Box 656, Metuchen, NJ 
08840, and should reach me no later 
than October 1, 1976.—Eric Moon, 
ALA Vice-President, President Elect. 


building projects, as well as other perti- 
nent professional information. 
Librarians interested in having their 
names included in the "Directory of Li- 
brary Buildings Consultants" should 
write for application forms to LAD at 
the ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611, or phone (812) 
944-6780. Any other inquiries about the 
directory should be sent to LAD. 
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The Arab-Israeli Conflict 








Ronald M. DeVore 


New from ABC-CLIO 


A Historical, Political, Social, and Military Bibliography 


A guide to readily available English-language works on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict from the Zionist movements of the 
late 19th century to the October 1973 war. Chronology. 
Author/title index. ca. 288 pages. CIP. October 1976. 


East Central and Southeast Europe 
A Handbook of Library and Archival Resources 


in North America 


Paul L. Horecky, Chief Editor 


A basic reference to Slavic and East European collections 
in major libraries, archives, and research institutions in 
the United States and Canada. It describes collections on 





$17.50 casebound (ISBN 0-87436-229-6). Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany (includ- 
ing the occupation period, 1945-1949, the German 
Democratic Republic, and East Berlin), Greece, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. Appendix. Biblio- 
araphy. Author, subject indexes. xii, ca. 480 pages. CIP. 
1976. $35.75 casebound (ISBN 0-87436-214-8). 


U.S. History and Historiography in 
Post-War Soviet Writings, 1945-1970 


Leo Okinshevich 
Preface by Robert V. Allen 


This volume includes separate sections on Russian 
reviews of American works on Soviet and world history. 
There are indexes to Soviet publishers, Soviet periodicals, 
Soviet authors, and non-Soviet authors, and a subject 
index. All Russian titles are transliterated and translated. 
Appendixes. Author, subject indexes. xvi, 431 pages. CIP. 
1976. $27.50 casebound (ISBN 0-87436-208-3). 







Modern Revolutions and Revolutionists 
A Bibliography 


Robert Blackey 


Arranged topically and geographically, the 2,400 citations 
cover books and articles on revolutions, revolutionists, 
and revolutionary theories. Coverage is from the 15th 
century to the present, with emphasis on twentieth- 
century developments. Subject index. xxvii, 257 pages. 
LC 75-45301. CIP. 1976. $15.75 casebound (ISBN 0- 
87436-223-7). 














Order on 30-day approval from: 
American Bibliographical Center - Clio Press 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Box 4397 
Santa Barbara, California 93103 







Publishers of HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS * AMERICA: HISTORY AND LIFE 
ABC POL SCI * ARTBIBLIOGRAPHIES * REFERENCE BOOKS 
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MEDIA MINDED by Deirdre Boyle 


American Film Festival Has Comic Relief 


Looking at commercial films released 
this past year, 1976 might have been 
named "Year of Madness." The Story of 
Adele H..., One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest, Taxi Driver, and Grey Gardens 
are only a few of the films dealing 
with obsessive love, paranoia, schizo- 
phrenia, and our panoply of mental dis- 
orders. Although, as a balance, we 
haven't seen many recently produced 
films equal to the blissfully demented 
nuttiness of the thirties, some comedies 
which do at least counteract depression 
are bowing today at local theatres, with 
Murder by Death and Silent Movie 
heading the list. 

Trends in 16mm film are not too far 
removed from 35mm. Not surprisingly 
the Emily Award, highest prize at the 
American Film Festival, was awarded 
this year to The Gentleman Tramp (writ- 
ten, directed, and edited by Richard Pat- 
terson), a smartly produced biography 
of the movies’ best known comedian, 
Charlie Chaplin. Comedy and nostalgia 
seem to be the first choice, regardless of 
format. 

The American Film Festival, now in 
its 18th year, offers librarians, media 
specialists, film programmers, writers, 
teachers, and filmmakers—as well as pro- 
ducers and distributors—a chance to 
view the best 16mm film offerings of the 
year. More than 700 films were entered 
in this year’s May 31—June 5 festival, and 
nearly 400 finalists competed for Blue 
and Red Ribbon prizes in 40 categories. 

The New York-based festival is known 
for its efficiency and fairness. Martha 
Coolidge, first recipient (in 1973) of the 


festival's John Grierson Award to a new 
filmmaker with outstanding talent in the 
social documentary field, compared the 
festival with other competitions in which 
one judge may decide the fate of all 
films. The Educational Film Library As- 
sociation (EFLA), the festival sponsor, 
requires that each film be judged by two 
film specialists—filmmakers, critics, and 
film teachers; two subject specialists— 
scholars and professionals in the field; 
and two utilization specialists—librari- 
ans, media consultants, and classroom 
teachers. Rating sheets include both ob- 
jective and subjective responses to the 
film and are later made available, on 
request, to the filmmakers. EFLA's re- 
viewing service also provides condensed 
ratings to subscribers. 

Many flock to the six-day festival: 
Gerry Laybourne, festival coordinator, 
reports this year's attendance at more 
than 1,500. Librarians whose acquisition 
policies require previewing can save 
much time here. Some come to spot 
trends, others to see how judges' deci- 
sions are made. Salvatore Parlato, na- 
tional coordinator of the U.S. Office of 
Education's Captioned Film Program, 
came looking for applications of the 
festival’s procedures to his own extensive 
screening program. 

In addition to the competition screen- 
ings, experimental/avant-garde films are 
shown in a special “Film as Art” program 
selected by Amos Vogel, director of the 
Annenberg Cinematheque, Philadelphia. 
Highly stimulating in the past, this year's 
program was dull and unimaginative. 
The most engaging film in “Film as Art" 


Last Stand Farmer, a film by Richard Brick, shared AFF's John Grierson Award with 


Daniel Keller's film Lovejoy's Nuclear War. 
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was Head (by George Griffin), a humor- 
ous self-portrait using animated photo- 
mat pictures, sequence drawings, and 
other animation techniques. Festival 
regulars must be growing tired of being 
lectured at by Vogel each year to expand 
their conception of film, to see differ- 
ently, etc. Pompous attitudes seem to 


do more harm than good to the avant- 
garde film. 


This year's Grierson Award was shared 
by two filmmakers: Richard Brick for 
Last Stand Farmer, a sensitive portrait 
of a traditional Vermont farmer's strug- 
gle to hold out against the social and 
financial pressures threatening his wa 
of life; and Daniel Keller for Lovejoy's 
Nuclear War, which explores the con- 
troversy surrounding a young Massa- 
chusetts farmer's act of civil disobedi- 
ence in protesting a nuclear power plant 
in his community. 

The three films which carried off the 
honors at the American Film Festival 
have one thing in common: each is a 
portrait of a nonconformist, an individual 
with convictions who battles the odds 
and comes out—more or less—on top. 
Perhaps more than to escape through 
comedy, our film tastes are leading us to 
models who, faced with madness all 
around, fight to maintain their integrity. 


Blue and Red Ribbon AFF winners 
are currently on a national tour bringing 
the best of the festivals to libraries, 
schools, and community groups. Sched- 
ules to date for each circuit are listed 
below. "Film as Art" forms a third cir- 
cuit; for information about this and other 
circuits, contact EFLA, 17 W. 60th St., 
NYC 10023. 


Blue Ribbon Circuit 

Sept. 13-18, Carnegie District Film 
Center, Pittsburgh; Sept. 27—Oct. 1, 
State University of New York, Cort- 
land, N.Y.; Oct. 11-16, Macomb Co. 
Library, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; Oct. 25— 
30, Kansas City Public Library, Kansas 
City; Nov. 8-13, Cooperating School 
Districts, St. Louis; Nov. 29-Dec. 4, 
Clark Co. Library, Las Vegas; Jan. 3-8, 
Gettysburg College Library, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; Jan. 17-22, Eastern Washington 
State College, Cheney, Wash.; Jan. 31— 
Feb. 5, Long Beach Public Library, Long 
Beach, Calif; Feb. 14-19, Concordia 
M eia Seward, Nev.; Feb. 28—March 
5, Columbus Public Library, Columbus, 
Ohio; March 14-19, Hewlett-Woodmere 
Public Library, Hewlett, N.Y.; March 
28-April 2, Corning Community Col- 
lege, Corning, N.Y.; April 25-30, AECT 
National Convention, Miami Beach Fla. 


Red Ribbon Circuit 
Sept. 13-18, Easton Area Public Li- 
brary, Easton, Pa.; Sept. 27-Oct. 1, 
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The Source 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind.; 
Oct. 11-16, New Britain Public Library, 
New Britain, Conn.; Oct. 25-30, Chi- 
cago Film Council, Chicago; Nov. 8-13, 
Simsbury Public Library, Simsbury, 
Conn. 


And the Winners are... 

The following Blue (B) and Red (R) 
Ribbon winners are listed by category. 
Distributors names are in parentheses. 

Fine Arts: B—Pedro Linares—Folk 
Artist (The Works); R-Hommage to 
Magritte (Anita Thacher). 

Tue PERFORMING Arts: B—Gee, Of- 
ficer Krupke (Edward A. Mason, MD); 
R (tie)—Ancient Voices of Children 
(Pyramid Films) and Lorraine Hans- 
berry: The Black Experience in the Crea- 
tion of Drama (Films for the Humanities). 

CINEMA AND TELEvisIoN: B—Abel 
Gance—the Charm of Dynamite (Im- 
ages); R—The Television Newsman 
(Pyramid Films). 

Lancuace Arts:B—Next Door (Phoe- 
nix Films); R— The Man and the Snake 
(Pyramid). 

Fiction Fr Ms: B—none awarded; R— 
The Shopping Bag Lady (Learning Cor- 
poration of America). 

Humor AND Satire: B—Self-Service 
(Connecticut Films); R—Doubletalk 
(Beattie Productions) . 

PnoriLEs: B—Never Give Up—Imogen 
Cunningham (Phoenix) ;R—Ruth Stout's 
Garden ( Arthur Mokin Productions). 

CamirpnEN's Fims: B—Angel and Big 
Joe (Learning Corp. of America); R— 
The Beast of Monsieur Racine (Weston 
Wood). 

BICENTENNIAL History: B—Red Sun- 
day (Pyramid); R—Not Worth a Con- 
tinental (National Geographic Society ). 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY: 
B—On the Spring Ice (Documentary 
Educational Resources); R—African 
Carving: A Dogon Kanaga Mask 
(Phoenix). 

Socrar Stupres: B—Islam, The Proph- 
et and the People (Texture Film); R- 
The Governmental Process: The State 
Legislature (Aetna Life & Casualty). 

Science: B—Man: The Incredible 
Machine (National Geographic); R— 
Chick Embryo (National Geographic). 

LEISURE Time Activities: B—Secre- 
tariat: Big Red’s Last Race (Wombat 
Productions); R—Wings of the Wind 
(GibCo Films). 

Hearta Epucation: B—To Prepare 
a Child (Children’s Hospital National 
Medical Center, D.C.); R-What Time 
is Your Body? (Time-Life Multimedia). 

SAFETY AND First Am: B—New Pulse 
of Life (Pyramid); R (tie) —Only One 
Road—The Bike/Car Traffic Mix (AAA 
Foundation for Traffic Safety) and 
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The Gentleman Tramp, a film biography of 
Charlie Chaplin, won AFF's highest prize, 
the Emily Award, for Richard Patterson. 


Senior Power—And How to Use It! (Wil- 
liam Brose Productions). 

MENTAL Hearta: B—After Our Baby 
Died: Sudden Infant Death Syndrome 
(Modern Talking Picture Service); R— 
One Man's Madness (Time-Life Multi- 
media). 

Appiction: B—Under the Influence? 
( Hollywood Film Enterprises); R-H ard 
Drugs: It’s Not the Going Up that Hurts; 
Its the Coming Down (Document 
Assoc.). 

Cup DEVELOPMENT: B—The Music 
Child (David A. Parry); R (tie)—1975 
International Special Olympics (Special 
Olympics, Inc.) ; and Birth Without Vio- 
lence (New Yorker Films). 

TEACHER Epucation: B—Prevention 
of Stuttering, Part 1. Identifying the 
Danger Signs (Seven Oaks Produc- 
tions); R—Using Values Clarification 
(Media Five). 

Guwance: B—Rookie of the Year 
(Time-Life Multimedia); R- Different 


Folks (Agency for Instructional Tele- 
vision). 

Human SEXUALITY: B—none awarded; 
R—Making It (Moreland-Latchford Pro- 
ductions). 

LABOR AND MANAGEMENT: B—Pro- 
ductivity and Self-Fulfilling Prophecy: 
The Pygmalion Effect (CRM/McGraw- 
Hill Films); R—Cool Plates/Hot Car 
(William Brose). 

TrcunoLocy: B—Seneca Glass (Har- 
pers Ferry Historical Assoc.); R—Sea 
Area Forties (Modern Talking Picture). 

Pusnic Service: B—Tales of New 
Jersey (N.J. Bell); R—A Friend of Gentle 
People (Merck & Co.). 

Consumer Epucation: B—Sooper- 
goop (Churchill Films); R—Poisonous 
Plants (Macmillan Films). 

ENVIRONMENT: B—Organism (Phoe- 
nix); R-The New Alchemists (Bench- 
mark Films). 

NATURE AND WixpiiFE: B—The Saga 
of the Sea Otter (Pictura Films Distrib.); 
R—Spiders (Time-Life Multimedia). 

INTERNATIONAL ArrAIns: B—Voices 
of Hunger (Time-Life Multimedia) ; R— 
Indira Ghandi: A Heritage of Power 
(Eccentric Circle). 

Citizen Action: B—Vera andthe Law 
(Phoenix); R—The Great Chelsea Fire 
(National Fire Protection Assn.). 

Cuancinc Society: B— A Woman's 
Place is in the House: A Portrait of Elaine 
Noble (WGBH); R—Clorae and Albie 
(Educational Development Center). 

Human Concerns: B—Last Stand 
Farmer (Silo Cinema); R—Whistling 
Smith (Wombat). 

RELIGION AND Society: B—The Story 
of Christmas (Films, Inc.); R—On that 
Day in the East Bronx (NYU Film Li- 
brary). 

Art AND CuLTURE: B—The Light 
Fantastic (Natl. Film Board of Canada); 
R—Yesterday's Witness: A Tribute to the 
American Newsreel (Blackwood Prod.). 

EDUCATION AND INFORMATION: B— 
none awarded; R—The Great Migration: 
Year of the Wildebeest (Benchmark 
Films). 

HEALTH AND GuipANcE: B—Every- 
body Rides the Carousel (Pyramid); R- 
Nobody Ever Died of Old Age (Henry 
St. Settlement). 

Socar Issues: B—Not a Pretty Picture 
(Martha Coolidge); R—Lovejoy's Nu- 
clear War (Green Mt. Post Films). 

Wonrp Concerns: B—The Opium 
Warlords (Inst. for Study of Human 
Issues); R—Waiting for Fidel (Open 
Circle Cinema). 

History: B—Swastica (rbc films); R— 
The Empty Frame (Gould Entertain- 
ment). 

Personauities: B—The Gentleman 
Tramp (rbc films); R—Roald Amundsen 
(Time-Life Multimedia). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Women in Librarianship,” issued 
annually by “The Women’s Group” at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Library School, has recently been up- 
dated and expanded. This 49-page an- 
notated bibliography now extends back 
to 1892, and a subject and author index 
has been added. Order for $1 from Office 
for Library Personnel Resources, ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Two new ERIC bibliographies cover 
current topics of special interest to 
librarians. "Computer-Assisted Instruc- 
tion: The Best of ERIC 1973-May 1975" 
annotates over ninety reports, articles, 
and papers indexed arid available from 
ERIC. 38 p., $2.25. 

"A Selected Bibliography on Multi- 
type Library Service, 1970-1975" is a 
21-page annotated bibliography com- 
piled by representatives of the Public 
Library Association's Interlibrary Co- 
operation Committee and several other 
ALA committees, Available for $1.50 
(15-percent discount for orders of 10 
or more). Both bibliographies from Box 
E, School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, CA 94305. Checks 
must be included, payable to *Box E." 


The Literature of the Film, A Bibli- 
ographical Guide to the Film as Art 


and Entertainment, 1936-1970 includes 
1,303 entries arranged in specialized 
categories. Descriptive and critical an- 
notations make this a particularly useful 
volume, though the range of materials 
it covers is limited to generally accessi- 
ble English-language works and ex- 
cludes periodicals, foreign-language 
publicity materials, unpublished docu- 
ments, and pamphlets under 30 pages. 
Edited by Alan R. Dyment; 398 pages; 
published by White Lion Publishers 
Limited, London; distributed in the U.S. 
by Gale Research Co.; $35. 


Information for Everyday Survival: 
What You Need and Where to Get It is 
an annotated list of free and inexpensive 
materials on topics covering all aspects 
of everyday life. This bibliography, per- 
fect for I & R services, was written for 
people who aren't in the habit of going 
to books for answers; the emphasis is on 
readability and accessibility. Entries in 
the 414-page paperback give appropri- 
ate reading levels for printed materials, 
format and contents of materials, sources, 
and costs. 

Compiled by Priscilla Gotsick, 
Sharon Moore, Susan Cotner, and Joan 
Flanery of the Appalachian Adult Edu- 
cation Center, the bibliography is ub- 
lished by ALA. Order for $10 each from 
ALA Order Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 





MARC 
INDEX 
SERVICE 


Every two weeks, Information 
Design publishes a fully updated 
and cumulated Index to all MARC 
cataloging—listing Title, Main 
Entry, Publisher, Date of Publica- 
tion and L. C. number for each of 
the over 700,000 books cataloged 
by the MARC office since 1968. 
This computer-output-microfilm 
service is used by libraries of all 
sizes for cataloging, acquisitions, 
bibliographic research or com- 
puter input. For complete infor- 
mation on annual subscriptions 
to the MARC Index Service, 

call or write 


@@ INFORMATION 
Bl ODEsian, Inc. 


3247 Middlefield Road 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(415) 369-2962 
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-LINDBERGH DOES IT! TO PARIS IN 29^ HOURS: 
FLIES 1,000 MILES THROUGH SNOW AND SLEET: 


G FRENCH CARRY HIM OFF FIELD 


^^f you can see 


it’s better 


Dukane microreaders offer more light to illuminate 
the subject ... a large 14" x 14" screen with sharp 
image from corner to corner. In any lighting conditions, 
you can see Dukane microreaders are better. 

We have added many new features to improve 


our microreader. Our new motorized drive attachment 
for 35mm or 16mm roll film is an example. Variable 
speeds, whisper-quiet operation and easy to use con- 
trols are features you'll appreciate. 

Dukane readers show roll film, microfiche, jacketed 
fiche or aperture cards. 

We'd like to show you more. Call (312)584-2300 
or write for full information . . . on many other product 
features, rugged construction, one-year warranty and 
local service representation. 


DUKANE 


DUKANE CORPORATION/AUDIO VISUAL DIVISION/DEPT. AL-9M/ST. CHARLES, IL 60174 
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Add 250 busy professionals to your statt for $24 a year 


Subscribe to Booklist and help 
your library cope with the flood 

of new library materials. Our staff 
gives a dam. 


They are eager to help you 
find the best books and nonprint 
materials your budget can afford. 
Last year, for example, of the 
more than 18,000 books received, 
they recommended 5,560 titles: 
3,012 adult books, 1,109 
children's books and 1,439 books 
for young adults. They also 
reviewed 319 reference books. 

Except for the reference 
- books, which are discussed pro 
and con, a review in Booklist is a 
recommendation to purchase. 

The Booklist nonprint editor 
and reviewers spend countless 
hours viewing films, filmstrips, 
and slides; listening to recordings; 
and evaluating other nonprint 
materials. Last year they 
reviewed 316 16mm films, 1,031 
filmstrips, 74 recordings, 30 slide 
sets, 86 videocassettes, and 93 
multimedia kits in addition 


to compiling several cross-media 
subject mediagraphies. 

Only Booklist includes the 
Dewey Decimal Classification 
and Library of Congress subject 
headings with every review. It's 
the most comprehensive review 
source there is, with books and 
nonprint media in one publication, 
especially useful for school 
libraries and public libraries that 
can't afford a large acquisitions 
staff of their own. 

Analyzing so many books 
and other library materials is a 
prodigious task, requiring a large 
number of experts. Booklist has a 
full-time staff of six editors and 
ten reviewers with six 
secretarial /clerical assistants. 
About 100 field specialists assist 
in evaluating books and 
nonprint materials. In addition, 
there are 55 members of the 
Reference and Subscription 
Book Review Committee, 35 
alumni reviewers, a full-time 
editor, and two secretarial / 


clerical assistants for the 
RSBRC section. Also 20 
consultants compiling 
bibliographies of books in other 
languages for both adults and 
children, and specialists for U.S. 
government publications, easy 
reading children's books, and - 
adult basic education materials. 

Total: about 250 library 
experts determined not to 
overlook materials that could 
be important to you. 

All this service, available in 
Booklist twice a month with an 
annual index in August, is 
possibly the greatest value for 
$24 since Peter Minuit bought 
the future site of the New York 
Public Library from the Indians. 

Send your purchase order to 
Robert Nelson, subscription 
manager. 


booklist 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


This bibliographer won $500. Ronald 
De Waal, humanities librarian at Col- 
orado State University in Fort Collins 
and a member of the Sherlock Holmes 
Society of London and the Baker 
Street Irregulars, received the 1975 
John H. Jenkins Award at ceremonies 
at Union College this summer. His 
book The World Bibliography of Sher- 
lock Holmes and Dr. Watson (AL, Jan. 
1973) was selected for its comprehen- 
Siveness and cited as a “‘fine piece of 
bookmaking." Jenkins, a Texas rare 
book dealer, established the bibliog- 
raphy prize with the reward he was 
given for his part in finding and re- 
turning plates from the first volume of 
J.J. Audubon's original double folio, 
Birds of America, which had been 
Stolen from Union's library in 1971. 


Latest ALA Accreditation Results 


The following graduate library pro- 
grams leading to the first professional 
degree were accredited by ALA under 
Standards for Accreditation, 1972 dur- 
ing the Centennial Conference: 

Brigham Young U. Sch. of Lib. and 
Inf. Sciences; U. of British Columbia 
Sch. of Librarianship; Dalhousie U. Sch, 
of Lib. Service; Emporia Kansas State 
Coll. Sch. of Lib. Sci.; Indiana U. Grad. 
Lib. Sch.; Kent State U. Sch. of Lib. Sci.; 
U. of Maryland Coll. of Lib. and Inf. 
Services; U. of Missouri-Columbia Sch. 
of Lib. and Informational Sci.; U. de 
Montréal Ecole de bibliothéconomie; 
U. of North Carolina at Chapel Hill Sch. 
of Lib. Sci.; North Texas State U. Sch. 
of Lib. and Inf. Sciences; Pratt Institute 
Grad. Sch. of Lib. and Inf. Sci.; U. of 
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Southern California Sch. of Lib. Sci.; 
Southern Connecticut State Coll. Div. of 
Lib. Sci. and Instructional Technology; 
Texas Woman's U. Sch. of Lib. Sci.; 
Wayne State U. Div. of Lib. Sci.; U. of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee Sch. of Lib. Sci. 

These programs were accredited be- 
fore the Conference: U. Cal, Berke- 
ley; Case Western Reserve; Clarion 
State College; Columbia U.; Florida 
State U.; U, of Kentucky; Long Island 
U.; SUNY-Buffalo; Peabody College; U. 
of Pittsburgh; Queens College, CUNY; 
St. John’s; Simmons College; Syracuse 
U.; U. Texas, Austin; U. Washington; 
and U. Western Ontario. 


First Grants Awarded to Scholars, 
Academic Libraries, in CLR Programs 


Two new Council on Library Re- 
sources grant programs have begun their 
first year successfully. 

Twelve college and university li- 
braries, chosen from a field of 600 ap- 
plicants, have been awarded Library 
Science Enhancement Program grants. 
A project librarian at each of these li- 
braries will work with faculty, students, 
and administrators to explore ways of 
integrating the library more fully into 
the teaching and learning process. Win- 
ners are Cornell University, De Paw U. 


OUR BOOKS 


DONT RETIRE AT 65 


When BTSB Books reach 65, they're still in the prime of life. 
That's because BTSB Books are library prebound to with- 
stand the use and abuse of young readers and last for over 
100 circulations — five times longer than ordinary books and 
at a cost as low as 5¢ per reader, 


BTSB has almost 1,000,000 books in stock — each in an at- 


tractive, illustrated cover read 


y to ship upon receipt of your 


order. Send today for our free service brochure and catalog 


of available titles. 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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(Ind.), Earlham College (Ind.), Law- 
rence U. (Wis.), Lewis and Clark C. 
(Oreg.), U. of New Hampshire, North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical U., 
Oregon State U., Presbyterian C. (S.C.), 
U. of South Carolina, State U.C. at Pots- 
dam (N.Y.), and West Georgia C. Sever- 
al of these institutions will be building 
on programs already in operation; others 
will be starting new projects. 

In another new program, CLR has 
awarded stipends of up to $15,000, plus 
graduate school tuition and fees, to five 
librarians pursuing graduate studies in 
subject fields. All have master's degrees 
in both library science and a subject field, 
and four of the five are enrolled in Ph.D. 
programs. 

Ellen Hodges Brow, Latin American 
bibliographer at U. Kansas, will study 
Iberian history at U. Wisconsin/Madi- 
son. Jill R. Cogen, formerly associate 
music librarian in UCLA's Music Li- 
brary, will study British imperial history 
at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, U. of London, where she is 
specializing in South and Southeast 
Asian history, with an eye toward con- 
tinuing her career as a subject area bibli- 
ographer. Barbara Crawford Halporn, 
Indiana U.s librarian for philosophy, 
classics, history and philosophy of sci- 
ence, and psychology, will study classics, 
Greek, and the history of science at 





CLR Grant Program Deadlines 


Deadlines for Council on Library 
Resources grant program applica- 
tions are as follows: 

Advanced Study Program for Li- 
brarians—October 1. 

Academic Library Management 
Program—October 22. 

CLR Fellowships—November 19; 

Library Service Enhancement 
Program—November 22. 

For information or application 
forms, write the program of your 
interest, c/o CLR, One Dupont Cir- 
cle, Suite 620, Washington, N.W., 
DC 20036. 





Harvard. Gloria Jean Hubbard, refer- 
ence librarian at Humboldt State U. 
(Cal.), will study comparative literature 
at U.C./Berkeley. Nancy Whitten Zinn, 
university archivist at U.C./San Fran- 
cisco and for nearly ten years in charge 
of a major history of health sciences 
collection, will study in the Department 
of History of the Health Sciences at her 
home institution and at the U.C./ 


Berkeley campus. 
The Continuing Saga of CLENE: 
Officers, OE Grants, Publications 


The Continuing Library Education 
Network and Exchange has gone from 


Potdevin Edge Pasters apply uniform paste strips in any width from Ys” to the 
full width of the roller — up to 50% faster than manual pasting. And with none 
of the mess or overflow. It’s easy to paste jackets, date slips, bookplates — even 
pre-loaded pockets up to 5-cards thick. So you don’t have to re-open 

the book to insert the cards later. Write for our new folder on Edge Pasters 

and Label Pasters ... the only professional way to apply paste. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 


274 North Street, Teterboro, N. J. 07608 


For best results use Potdevin library pastes. No heating or dilution. Pocket and Label 


Paste (P-200). Jacket Paste (P-201). 
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ad hoc to permanently-structured status 
with the election of its first officers by 
membership mail ballot. 


Taking office at the Second CLENE 
Assembly on July 17 were: President— 
Ruth Patrick, coordinator of continuing 
education at the Syracuse University 
School of Information Studies; Vice Pres- 
ident-President Elect—Maryann Duggan, 
Veterans Administration Library, Boise, 
Idaho; Secretary—G. Elizabeth Lindsey, 
specialist in continuing education, Mich- 
igan State Library Services; and Treas- 
urer—K. Leon Montgomery, associate 
professor, U. of Pittsburgh Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ences. 

Nettie B. Taylor, Maryland’s assistant 
state superintendent for libraries, served 
as CLENE president during its ad 
hoc period and now holds the title of 
CLENE past president. 

Because several people active in 
CLENE's ad hoc period are among those 
elected to the ten-member board of di- 
rectors and twenty-one member advisory 
committee, transition is expected to be 
smooth. 

But more has been going on at 
CLENE than setting up structures. The 
U.S. Office of Education has given 
CLENE two important grants to get its 
programs into full swing. An OE Li- 
brary Research and Demonstration Of- 


" Serials | 


Updating 
Service 


If you're lost in the confusion of the 
periodicals world — changes in titles and 
frequency, additional volumes, delays in 
publication, etc. — Faxon's Serials Updat- 
ing Service can help you find your way. 

The Serials Updating Service, con- 
taining current information on changes 
and bibliographic irregularities for all 
types of periodicals, is available in three 
Ways: 

Serials Updating Service — a monthly 
newsletter sent no charge to selected 
Faxon customers. 

SUS Quarterly —a quarterly cumu- 
lation of the newsletters—$7 one year, 
$13.50 two years, $20 three years. 

SUS Annual—an annual cumulation 
of the newsletters — $10. 


The Serials Updating Service is an 
invaluable resource in the acquisition, 
serials records, reference and binding 
departments, wherever serials are pro- 
cessed. 





F.W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Publishing Division 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 
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fice grant will be used to develop 
incentives to encourage librarians’ par- 
ticipation in nontraditional continuing 
education activities. CLENE, working 
with the American Society for Informa- 
tion Science, will use the $81,000 grant 
to develop and demonstrate that a pro- 
totype home study program on "the im- 
pact of the new technology on libraries 
and information centers" can be inte- 
grated into the profession's recognition 
system. This need was seen because 
Continuing Education Units, now the 
only incentive for taking part in con- 
tinuing education, are not relevant in 
many cases. Anyone interested in tak- 
ing the course on an individual or group 
basis should write CLENE, 620 Michi- 
gan Ave., NE, Washington, DC 20064. 

The OE Office of Libraries and Learn- 
ing Resources has awarded $25,000 to 
finance an “Extended Institute" to train 
library personnel to implement and/or 
strengthen statewide systems of contin- 
uing education for library, information, 
and media personnel. Twenty-five state 
agency staff members and five library 
educators will participate in the Extend- 
ed Institute, a major product of which 
will be a self-evaluation instrument 
which could be a prototype for use in 
other states. 

The most recent publications which 
can be ordered from CLENE are: the 
Proceedings of the First CLENE As- 
sembly ($4.25 for members, $5 for non- 
members), a membership directory ($10 
members, $15 nonmembers), and two 
new "concept papers," Developing CE 
Learning Material and Guide to Plan- 
ning and Teaching CE Courses (each 
$4.25, members, $5, nonmembers). 


INFORMATION SCIENCE 


ISAD/LC Institute on 
Processing and Automation 


Librarians curious about the activities, 
operations, and future plans of the Li- 
brary of Congress Processing Depart- 
ment can learn everything they've al- 
ways wanted to know by attending a 
three-day institute beginning October 
13. Cosponsored by the ALA’s Informa- 
tion Science and Automation Division 
and LC, the program will be based at 
the Hyatt Regency Hotel in Washing- 
ton, but one day will be devoted to tours 
of the LC Processing Department. 
Among the areas to be introduced at the 
institute are the Order Division, the Na- 
tional Bibliographic Service, the Auto- 
mated Process Information File, the cat- 
aloging system, the authority system, 
COMARC, CONSER, the Cataloging 
Distribution Service, and MARC input. 

Registration is $45 for ISAD mem- 
bers, $60 for ALA members, $75 for 
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nonmembers, and $15 for full-time li- 
brary school students (space-available, 
only). Further information and registra- 
tion forms are available from Don Ham- 
mer, ISAD executive secretary, ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611, phone 
(812) 944-6780. 


LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


For Librarians in Search of 
a Publisher 

Oryx Press’s plans for a new series of 
professional and reference books for li- 
braries include a contract with Neal- 
Schuman Publishers to acquire authors 
and develop manuscripts for the series. 


Librarians interested in the new pro- 
gram should send manuscripts, propos- 
als, ideas, and questions to Pat Schuman, 
president of Neal-Schuman, at 429 E. 
52nd St., NYC 10022. 


Quien Es Quien 

This 29-page Who’s Who of Spanish- 
Heritage Librarians in the United States 
was edited by Arnulfo D. Trejo with the 
assistance of Kathleen L. Lodwick. For 
each librarian listed, it gives such in- 
formation as ethnic group, educational 
and professional background, degree of 
fluency in reading and speaking Span- 
ish, area of specialization, publications, 
and honors. Quien Es Quien is Graduate 
Library School Monograph No. 5 from 








Big 
One is 
Still 
The 
Best! 


Soon after Information Design’s microfilm reader was intro- 
duced in 1973, it was rated “best” in side-by-side tests with 
virtually every 35mm roll film viewer in use. It’s still the easiest 
reader for patrons to use. And it’s still the only reader that 
offers you all of these advantages: a big 24” screen that pro- 
jects an entire newspaper page; an automatic film gate that 
protects your film from being scratched; full 360° image 
rotation. 


Since 1973, we’ve made dozens of engineering modifications 
to improve the I.D. 201’s performance and ease of operation. 
Prove it to yourself—the big one’s still the best and better 
than ever! 


For a copy of the study entitled "User Evaluations of Micro- 
film Readers,” or to arrange a demonstration of the Model 
201-1 Microfilm Reader, write to Information Design, Inc., 
3247 Middlefield Road, Menlo Park, CA 94025. Or telephone 
(415) 369-2962. 





Sad INFORMATION DESIGN, INC. 
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MEY 


NO MORE 
LOOSE ENDS! 


What is it? A roll film closure which 

fastens film leaders quickly, sec- 

urely. 

Holds the roll firmly together to pro- 

tect it against invasion of dirt and 

other contaminants. 

The Intresco Tab is a modern, 

economic solution to an old prob- 

lem. It's quickly applied . . . quickly 

removed. 

No messy adhesive coating. No cum- 
bersome paper strips or rubberbands. 





Easy on... easy off. 





* Pat. applied for. 


intresco. 


BOSTON * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONE: (617) 935-6110 


E NE EN ED ND UD USD UE ee 
Send check or money order for $3.10 to 


Intresco, Inc.,for roll of 250 Tabs. Address: 


88 Cummings Park, Woburn, Mass. 01801 


Name 





Address 





City 





State Zip 
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The Source 


Quien Es Quien: 
AWho's Who of 
Spanish-Heritage 
Librarians in the 
United States 


Editor: Arnulfo D. Trejo 





the University of Arizona and can be 
ordered for $3 from the Bureau of School 
Services, College of Education, U.A., 
Tucson, 85721. 


Carl Milam's Story Parallels ALA's 


A new biography of Carl H. Milam, 
secretary and executive secretary of the 
American Library Association from 1920 
to 1948, is also a history of the associa- 
tion's growth and development. Written 
by Peggy Sullivan, dean of students and 
associate professor at the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School, Carl 
H. Milam and the American Library As- 
sociation began as a doctoral thesis and 
has been edited for a larger audience. 
Extensive notes, a list of sources, and an 
index contribute to the book's usefulness 
for historians as well as librarians. From 
H. W. Wilson; 390pp., illus.; 0-8242- 
0592-8; $17.50, U.S. and Canada; $20 
elsewhere. 


. RESEARCH NOTES 


Understanding ERIC 


The second article in this ALA Library 
Research Round Table (LRRT) series 
was written by column editor Timothy 
W. Sineath, Simmons College School of 
Library Science, 300 The Fenway, Bos- 
ton, MA 02115, to whom all suggestions 
and comments should be addressed. 


The Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center-ERIC—began in the mid- 
1960s, under the auspices of the U.S. 
Department of Education, to help solve 
the problem of uncontrolled education 
literature. At that time, research reports, 
submitted to the Office of Education by 
their contractors and grantees, received 


an initial scattered distribution and then 
disappeared, and reports from other 
sources remained inaccessible. ERIC at- 
tempted to assist in correcting this 
chaotic situation by providing a system 
for collecting, abstracting, and dissemin- 
ating a variety of "fugitive" educational 
literature—such as theses, conference 
proceedings, project reports, bibliogra- 
phies, curriculum-oriented research, and 
industry-produced reports—which would 
not otherwise be cake available nation- 
ally. In recent years, ERIC, now funded 
by by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, has shifted its focus to emphasize 
practitioner-oriented materials as well as 
research reports. 

In January 1974, the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Information Resources (ERIC/ 
IR) was formed by combining two clear- 
inghouses—one on educational media 
and technology and one on library and 
information science. ERIC/IR is respon- 
sible for materials on all aspects of the 
information transfer process, and as 
such is perhaps the ERIC clearinghouse 
nearest and dearest to librarians (there 
are sixteen clearinghouses in all). ERIC/ 
IR covers the areas of management, stan- 
dards, operation, and use of libraries 
and information centers; the technology 
used to improve their operation; the 
education and training of librarians and 
information specialists; and their profes- 
sonal organizations. ERIC/TR is also re- 
sponsible for covering systems analysis, 
microtechniques, simulating / gaming, 
and programmed instruction, as well as 


various audiovisual means of information 


transfer, such as overhead projection, 
films, filmstrips, television, radio, video- 
tape, and computers. 


How the Clearinghouses Work 


The sixteen ERIC clearinghouses se- 
lect and acquire documents of research 
interest within their particular scope, 
and then catalog, index, and abstract 
these documents. A central computer- 
ized facility records this input on a main 
data base from which catalogs, indexes, 
and other publications are produced. 
Another centralized facility makes copies 
of the complete texts of most documents 
and makes these copies available to the 
public in both microfiche and hard copy. 
A third centralized facility offers the 
ERIC Tapes for computer use. 

The main printed tool of ERIC is 
Resources in Education (RIE), a month- 
ly catalog of abstracts of all research in- 
dexed by ERIC clearinghouses. Some 
15,000 documents are thus cataloged 
each year. RIE enables librarians and 
educators, by scanning abstracts, to find 
documents of particular interest. The 
original document on microfiche can be 
read at any of over 600 ERIC microfiche 
collections located at college, university, 
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and educational resources center libra- 
ries across the country, or it can be 
ordered from the reproduction facility. 

A companion publication to RIE is 
Current Index to Journals in Education 
(CIJE), a monthly catalog containing 
brief annotations and complete indexing 
for articles published in over 500 
journals. CIJE indexes more than 18,000 
articles yearly. Users scan CIJE annota- 
tions, decide which material is of in- 
terest, and then go to the journals them- 
selves to read the actual articles. 

A third publication of interest to li- 
brarians and researchers, the Thesaurus 
of ERIC Descriptors, is essential for 
those who wish to use RIE, CIJE, or the 
computer tapes. It lists all indexing terms 
for the ERIC data base and thus pro- 
vides the terms needed for an ERIC 
search. 


ERIC/IR Work and Services 


ERIC/IR receives over 250 docu- 
ments per month for possible inclusion 
in its system. About half of these are 
solicited by the Clearinghouse staff from 
university programs, research centers, 
conferences, professional organizations, 
research projects, and individual au- 
thors. The other half come unsolicited 
from persons and institutions which 








(paperbacks in permanent covers) 


* Over 2,500 titles in stock 
* For grades K-14 
* Outlast paperbacks 6 to | 


* 1/2 - 1/3 the cost of publisher's 
tradebound editions 


* Guaranteed satisfaction 
FOR FREE CATALOG, WRITE: 


AMERICAN COLORED SERVICES 
Dept. AL-9 















have heard about ERIC through 
journal articles, workshops, and col- 
leagues, or from institutions with which 
ERIC/IR has a standard agreement 
whereby all new publications are sent in. 
The Clearinghouse requires two highly 
legible copies—one the original—printed 
in black ink on white paper. Materials are 
accepted for ERIC based primarily on 
their worth to ERIC users. 

Much of ERIC/IR's output occurs 
through the centralized facilities, where 
indexed and abstracted materials are 
combined with similar input from the 
other clearinghouses and then made 
available in a variety of formats. In addi- 
tion to the national ERIC services, 
ERIC/IR, through its publication pro- 
gram, offers state-of-the-art reviews, 
bibliographies, and syntheses of litera- 
ture in its field. 


Where to Get ERIC Literature 


Further information on any of the 
ERIC services can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Publication Director, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Information Resources, 
Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, CA 94305. 
The following specific order information 
may also be useful: 








COSALIIO children’s furniture 


...for the play-safe environment 
Matching chairs and tables... made 


to 12. Corners and edges are round 
made of Luran S, so strong that we 


attract dust. 


expressly for children ages 3 
led. Chairs and table frames are 
guarantee it for 2 years against 
breakage. It's scratch-resistant. hygienic and antistatic, so it won't 


Resources in Education is available 
for $42.70 per year in the U.S., or $3.60 
for single copies, from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402. 

The Current Index and the Thesaurus 
of ERIC Descriptors are published by 
Macmillan Information, a division of 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 216R 
Brown St., Riverside, NJ 08075. CIJE 
is $56 a year in the U.S., with two semi- 
annual cumulations $50; the Thesaurus 
(pb) is $7.95. 

Information on ERIC Tapes can be 
obtained from Operations Research, Inc., 
4833 Rugby Ave., Bethesda, MD 20014. 
Order microfiche or hardcopy reproduc- 
tions of full texts from ERIC Documents 
Reproduction Service, POB 190, Arling- 
ton, VA 22210. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


“One-Stop Shopping" Set Offers 
Subject Continuity in Shelving 


Working on the assumption that 
"ideally all media on the same subject 
should be brought together in one lo- 
cation for real accessibility," the Wis- 
consin Association of School Librarians 
has developed a cassette and filmstrip 










license from Casala-Werke Carl Sasse K.G 





507 Jackson Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66603 


DIVISION OF 
THE AMERICAN COMPANIES, INC. 






Chairs stack; tables nest for Storage. For more information... 
contact Krueger, Green Bay, WI 54306. 414/437-3245. 


Boston 617/893-2752 e New York 21 2/697-9565 e Philadelphia 215/666-9696 
Indianapolis 317/545-5246 e Cincinnati 513/554-1089 e Chicago 312/467-6850 
Dallas 214/823-4183 e Houston 71 3/222-1408 « Denver 303/534-6060 

Salt Lake City 801/531-7000 e Los Angeles 213/659-2133 

London. Ont. 519/433-4041- 
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Ready for 
the election? 


KKKKKKKKKKEK 


Candidates "16 profiles the 
presidential aspirants—and a few 
non-candidate politicians who will 
figure prominently in the year's 
politics. Each profile includes 
political and personal background, 
key staff members and, when 
applicable, special-interest group 


ratings and scores from CQ voting 
studies. Paperback only. 


$5.25 


Elections "716 describes the 
electorial process in 1976 for 
congressional, gubernatorial and 
presidential races: campaign fi- 
nancing, presidential primaries, 
1976 party conventions and the 
origins of the American electoral 
system. Paperback only. $5.25 


Please order directly from: 


Congressional Quarterly Inc. 


Box 3 
1414 22nd St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 





MARC & 
NUC 


Cataloging 
Data on 
Microfilm 


Information Design’s CARDSET 
system can make MARC avail- 
able in your library at a fraction 
of the cost of on-line systems. 
Issued every two weeks on com- 
puter-output-microfilm, 
CARDSET provides all MARC 
cataloging data (1968 to current) 
for cataloging, card production, 
bibliographic research, acquisi- 
tions—or simply to replace an 
unwieldly proof slip file. NUC 
microfilm editions also available. 
For details and sample films, 


INFORMATION 
DESIGN, INC. 
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3247 Middlefield Road, 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 (415) 369-2962 
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set describing intershelving of audiovis- 
ual and book materials in K-12 collec- 
tions. 

“One-Stop Shopping" has four com- 
ponents: a 112-frame color filmstrip il- 
lustrating how the concept is used; a 
cassette tape narrative describing this 
new approach to shelving; a script of 
the narrative; and an optional 58-page 
manual, Cataloging, Processing, Admin- 
istering AV Materials. 

The set without the manual is $12 
for Wisconsin Library Association mem- 
bers, $15 for nonmembers. With the 
manual, $15 for WLA members, $18 
for nonmembers. Order from WLA, c/o 
Madison Public Library, 201 West Miff- 
lin St., Madison, WI 53703. For further 
information or preview-request, write 
WASL, 550 W. Washington Ave., Madi- 
son, WI 53703. 





















AASL Certification Model 


ALA has published the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians’ Certifica- 
tion Model for Professional School Me- 
dia Personnel, a 40-page paperback with 
glossary and bibliography. This pam- 
phlet is an important component of 
AASL work towards rationalizing cer- 
tification requirements, which are now 
determined by the separate states and 
therefore vary widely. 

Cost is $2 from ALA Order Dept., 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Nov. 15 Deadline to Apply for 
School Library Media Award 


Applications are due by November 
15 for the 1977 School Library Media 
Program of the Year Award, cospon- 
sored by the American Association of 
School Librarians and the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Companies. Any school 
system—public, private, or parochial— 
is eligible for the $5,000 award. 

For application forms, write to AASL, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


YASD Wants: High Interest- 
Low Vocabulary Citations; 
“Best Books” Ideas and Art 

The Young Adult Services Division's 
Media Selection and Usage Committee 
has formed a task force to produce a 
“mediographic essay" on high interest- 
low vocabulary material for young 
adults. Information on such materials, 
including details of availability, should 
be sent to Evelyn Shaevel, YASD execu- 
tive secretary, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 

The “Best Books for Young Adults” 
Committee of YASD is also soliciting; 
they want cover design ideas from teens 
and annotated suggestions for books to 





be nominated. Eligibility requirements 
for the book list: publication between 
November 1, 1975, and October 31, 
1976; appeal for young adults; and lit- 
erary merit. Teenage artists submitting 
cover suggestions should submit sketch- 
es, in ink, preferably black on white, 9” 
x 334"; artist's name and school should 
be noted on the back of the design. Send 
designs and title suggestions to Susan 
F. Tait, BBYAC chairperson, Seattle 
Public Library, 1000 4th Ave., Seattle, 
WA 98104, by November 15, 1976. 






ART BY AMY FOLNICK 


CHANGES 














“Changes: A Booklist on Self-Identity 
for Teenagers” describes briefly one 
hundred forty-three titles, predomi- 
nantly fiction. Publishers not indi- 
cated. The 16-page pamphlet was 
compiled by a committee of young 
adult librarians in the Westchester 
(N.Y.) Library System. Order for $1 
prepaid from WLS, 285 Central Ave., 
White Plains, NY 10606. 


Looking Ahead to the Real World 
Real World, a new tabloid-sized pub- 


lication for junior and senior high school- 
ers, deals with life, work, and education 
after high school, focusing on critical 
choices in a changing job market. 

“We believe that Real World offers 
for the first time . . . a much-needed ob- 
jective approach that doesn’t ‘sell’ ca- 
reers, but connects students directly into 
the realities of the many considerations 
of life after high school,” explains pub- 
lisher John H. Wri ht. 

Sixteen pages—four in color—Real 
World will be available in Classroom 
Packages of thirty copies and a teacher's 
guide; complete Classroom Package sub- 
scriptions will begin in January, 1977. 
For an information kit, including a free 
copy of the September 1976 issue, write 
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or call King Features, Education Divi- 
sion, Dept. 1223, 235 E. 45th St., NYC 
10017, phone (212) 682-5600. 


"The Japanese and 
the Japanese Americans" 


This selective, critical, annotated 
booklist for children from preschool to 
young adult covers picture books, fic- 
tion, folk-tales, poetry, art and music, 
history, travel, and bibliography. A spe- 
cial section features books on the Jap- 
anese American experience. Sound film- 
strips and art prints are also listed. 

Compiled by Harue Palomino, a Japa- 
nese-American children's librarian, with 
the assistance of a panel of her col- 
leagues, the bibliography has been pub- 
lished by the Association of Children's 
Librarians of Northern California. Or- 
der, for $.50 prepaid, from Ms. Palo- 
mino, Richmond Public Library, Civic 
Center Plaza, Richmond, CA 94801; or 
from ACLNC, 101 Lincoln Ave., Daly 
City, CA 94015. 


. .. And More on Asian American 
Children's Books 

A recent study by an Asian American 
Children's Book Project finds 98 per- 
cent of the books reviewed to be “inac- 
curate at best and grossly stereotypical 
at Worst," according to the Council on 
Interracial Books for Children. A double 
issue (Vol. 7, Nos. 2&8) of the Inter- 
racial Books for Children Bulletin fea- 
tures annotations for each of the 66 
books studied, as well as several supple- 
mental articles on the image of Asian 
Americans and of Asian American his- 
tory in children's books. 
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"SHARE: A Directory of Feminist 
Library Workers” means “Sisters Have 
Resources Everywhere.” The second edi- 
tion of this paperback features 45 pages 
of personal listings, arranged geographi- 
cally, and a subject index to special areas 
of expertise or interest. From Women 
Library Workers, 555 29th St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94131; $2 prepaid, $2.50 in- 
voiced. 


Two on Chicanas. The Chicana: A 
Comprehensive Bibliographic Study has 
over 300 pages of annotated entries, ar- 
ranged by subject, with author and title 
indexes. Order details from Roberto Ca- 
bello-Argandofia, coordinator of the 
Chicano Studies Research Library, Chi- 
cano Studies Center, 3121 Campbell 
Hall, 405 Hilgard Ave., University of 
California, Los Angeles, CA 90024, An- 
other Chicana resource is Diosa y Hem- 
bra: The History and Heritage of Chi- 
canas in the U.S., by Martha P. Cotera, 
consultant for the University of Texas 
Mexican American Library Project. No 
bibliography or index; 202 pages, $4.95 
from Information Systems Development, 
Perry Brooks Building, Suite 8, 121 E. 
8th, Austin, TX 78701. 


Making economics understandable 
—that's the goal of two new public ser- 
vice booklets. “The American Economic 
System . . . and your part in it" is a nice 
24-page four-color offering from The 
Advertising Council and the U.S. De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor. 
"Peanuts" cartoon characters illustrate 
the booklet, which is part of a 3-5 year 
communications campaign to improve 
knowledge of the American economy. 
"It is not the viewpoint of any particular 
group such as government, business, la- 
bor, or the campus," explained Ad Coun- 
cil head Thomas B. Adams, “but all 
these groups have been consulted in its 
planning." Bulk quantities are available 
at cost from the Ad Council, 825 Third 
Ave., NYC 10022. 

Finance Facts Yearbook 776 is a 77- 
page reference source about various as- 
pects of consumerism. Free to libraries 
and educators from the National Con- 
sumer Finance Association; Central Or- 
der Desk, 1000 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20036. 


Audiovisual Resources 


A big hand for Hepburn. Katharine 
Hepburn narrates Hands, a 24-minute 
color film celebrating the use of hands 
in work, communication, and artistic 
creation. From Fenwick Productions, 





You can’t buy 
some of the 


finest periodicals 
in America today. 


That’s because 
they're free 
for the asking. 


Now, for the first time, an in- 
dex will be made available that 
will cover well over 50 of the very 
finest, including Aramco World 
Magazine and Dow  Chemical's 
Elements. 

Designed for use in schools, col- 
leges and all types of libraries, the 
Index to Free Periodicals places a 
wealth of material on varied sub- 
jects at your fingertips: from solar 
energy to classical music, from the 
high cost of health care to Slavic 
literature, from particle physics to 
the Yemen. 

Periodicals selected for indexing 
represent the best in editorial and/ 
or graphic content. Many are of 
the "house organ" variety, with 
advertisements and references to 
the sponsor's products, but this 
should not make them (for the 
budget-minded librarian) any less 
important as a source of supple- 
mental information packed with 
articles and pictures on a wide 
range of topics. 


INDEX TO 
FREE 
PERIODICALS 


Published twice a year 
$15/yr prepaid; otherwise, $17/yr 
(Remember — only the periodicals 

are free, not the index!) 


Send for our descriptive literature. 
Pierian Press, P.O. Box 1808 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


-——— M 
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Box 277, W. Hartford, CT 06107; $300 
sale, $20 rental. 








PUBLICATIONS 


FROM 
UNITED NATIONS 


EVERYMAN'S UNITED NATIONS 
Taken together, the Eighth Edition 
(1945-1965) and the Supplement 
(1966-1970) comprise a complete 
handbook of the activities and evolu- 
tion of the United Nations and its 
related agencies, giving a basic his- 
tory of the Organization during those 
twenty-five years. 
Order No. E.67.1.2 Eighth Edition 
Clothbound $6.00 


Order No. E.67.1.5 
Paperbound $2.50 




















Films (16mm) and videocassettes on 
Japanese culture and society are lent 
free by The Japan Foundation. For com- 
plete listings, write TJF's Washington 
Office, Suite 430, Watergate Office 
Building, 600 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, DC 20037. 


General audience free loan films 
from business, trade, professional, gov- 
ernmental, and other organizations are 
listed in a new *Free Loan Films" cata- 
log from Association Films, Inc. The 64- 
page catalog of 16mm films—most in 
color—covers a wide variety of topics. 
Write Association Films, 866 Third 
Ave., NYC 10022. 


Order No. E.71.1.10 Supplement 
Clothbound $4.00 
Order No. E.71.1.13 
Paperbound $1.95 
How films can promote literacy. 
*An Audiovisual Approach to Literacy," 
appearing in the October 1 issue of 
Booklist, is an annotated filmography by 
Helen B. Strader of Emporia Kansas 
State College. It spotlights over one hun- 
dred films and filmstrips, suitable for 
grades 1-2, which focus on alphabets 
and animals in a nontraditional approach 
to reading. 

















Special price for both volumes 
Clothbound $7.50 
Paperbound $3.95 


United Nations Publications 

Room LX-2300, 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

or 

xe United Nations Publications 
Palais des Nations 

1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 


SING ax MANUAL READER 
FOR 35MM AND 16MM FILM 


ALSO FOR 
APERTURE CARDS - MICROFICHE - JACKETS 


Economical & Convenient 





Shame, Fear, and Ignorance prevent 
young people from learning about ven- 
ereal diseases, but VD—Attack Plan, a 
new filmstrip set, breaks down these bar- 
riers with honest answers. Adapted from 
the award-winning Disney movie, the 
set (8 color filmstrips, 8 cassettes or 
records, and a 19-page discussion lead- 
ers guide) is $54 from Walt Disney 
Educational Media Company, 500 S. 
Buena Vista St., Burbank, CA 91521; or 
phone toll free 800-423-2555. 


UPDATE: LIBRARYLAND 


CONTU Transcripts Available 


Transcripts of the first seven meetings 
of the National Commission on New 
Technological Uses of Copyrighted 
Works (CONTU) are now available in 
printed and microfiche formats. Minutes 
of the first five CONTU meetings should 
be ordered as National Technical In- 
formation Service (NTIS) document 
PB 253757/AS; $5.50 paper or $2.25 


SCREEN 


FEATURES 


* Screen 12x12 e Portability 

* Magnification 

17 or 22 

* Scanner to Raise 
& Lower Film 


* ABS Impact Plastic 





* 15"W 7"D 21'H 


e 110/125V 60 Cycles 


W'rite for Brochure 


"THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND" 
MICROFILM PRODUCTS INC. 9 


* Manual Operation 


40 W. 15th St. New York, N.Y. 10011 (212) 741-8300 
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microfiche. The transcript of the sixth 
CONTU meeting (May) is PB 254765, 
$10 paper, $2.25 microfiche. The sev- 
enth (June) transcript is PB 254766, 
$7.75 paper, $2.25 microfiche. 

Send check, money order, or Ameri- 
can Express credit card number to NTIS, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Springfield, 
VA 22161. Minutes will be sent fourth 
class book rate, or add $2 per item for 
first class postage. 


Prototype Statistics Base 
Will Aid Network Planning 


The Western Interstate Library Co- 
ordinating Organization has received 
$59,000 to develop a statistical data base 
system for library and network planning 
and evaluation. Though the system will 
be designed, demonstrated, and evalu- 
ated in the West (WILCO headquarters 
are in Boulder, Colorado), it is being 
planned for national impact on the col- 
lection, processing, and use of library 
statistics in making resource allocation 
decisions. In addition to the U.S. Office 
of Education grant, $17,728 in matching 
funds have been allocated by WILCO 
member states. 

The system will be based on the data 
file structure and software developed by 
the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management Systems. A national 
advisory board representing organiza- 
tions concerned with library statistics 
will oversee technical quality and com- 
patibility with ongoing data gathering 
activities. In addition to serving as a 
demonstration prototype, the system will 
produce user manuals and other tools of 
use to the entire library community. 


PUBLISHING WORLD 


MAGAZINES 


Kraus-Thomson Goes to the Movies 

Devoted exclusively to motion pic- 
tures available to American audiences, 
Film Review Digest excerpts film re- 
views published in more than two dozen 
newspapers and journals representing 
U.S., Canadian, and English opinion— 
the créme de la créme in invective and 
acclaim from such noted reviewers as 
Judith Crist, Vincent Canby, Hollis Al- 
pert, Andrew Sarris, David Robinson, 
and Kevin Thomas. 

In most cases, varying points of view 
are given for each film. Antonioni's The 
Passenger, for instance, prompts John 
Simon to remark, “If vacuity had any 
weight, you could kill an ox by drop- 
ping on it Antonioni's latest film . . . ,” 
while David Robinson finds one of its 
scenes “to be reckoned among the Great 
Moments of screen history.” 

Film addicts will want to get at the 
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Friend of children and librarians. As 
ALA blows out the candles on its 
100th birthday date in October, Par- 
ents’ Magazine celebrates its 50th 
year of publication with a special an- 
niversary issue. George J. Hecht cre- 
ated the groundwork in 1926 for what 
has become Parents’ Magazine En- 
terprises, a far-reaching publishing 
group. At 80, Hecht still directs the 
company. Among many Parents’ ar- 
ticles which have underscored the 
importance of libraries was a 1976 
National Library Week feature by 
Robert Wedgeworth. 


wider range of critical reaction opened 
to them through the journal, which cov- 
ers films as disparate as Claude Le- 
louch’s And Now My Love and Jacque- 
line Susann’s Once Is Not Enough. Near- 
ly 100 films are treated in each issue, in 
alphabetical order by their English titles, 
with each entry giving substantial pro- 
duction data, cast and crew listings, 
time and place of U.S. opening, country 
and year of origin, original name of im- 
ported films, and film rating calssifica- 
tion. 

There is one chink, however, that 
would have to be repaired to suit our 
highest standards. Though American 
sources include such important publica- 
tions as New York Magazine, The Los 
Angeles Times, The Nation, and The 
Christian Science Monitor, RI fails to 
excerpt from Pauline Kael in The New 
Yorker and ignores that “other world" 
in between the coasts: e.g., Rogert Ebert 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, whose long 
career of insightful reviewing made him 
the first film critic to win a Pulitzer 
. Prize. 

With thorough cross-referencing to all 
film reviews extracted in earlier issues, 
this journal is a continuing reference 
source. It isn t cheap. An annual hard- 
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bound cumulation of the previous year's 
reviews together with a cumulated index 
of individuals, films, and film reviewers 
will be published, 

7 x 10, quarterly, $45 per year (in- 
cluding cumulation); Kraus-Thomson 
Organization Limited, Route 100, Mill- 
wood, NY 10546. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Appointments 


Linpa K. Bartrey. Ms. Bartley has 
left the directorship of the Boston Theo- 
logical Institute’s Library Development 
Program to head the LC National Serials 
Data Program, Serial Record Division. 
She will administer the assignment of 
ISSNs and key titles to all national pub- 
lications, 


Vircinia N. Cesario. Ms. Cesario is 
the first woman to be named chief li- 
brarian and chairperson of the Library 
Department of the City College, City 
University of New York. She has held a 
variety of positions with the City Col- 
lege Library since 1947. 


Bernard M. FnaNCKOWIAK. Widely 
recognized as a spokesperson for school 
media specialists and programs at the 
state and national level, Mr. Francko- 
wiak has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Washington 
School of Librarianship. He most re- 
cently was director of the Bureau of 
School Library Media Programs for the 
Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction and in 1972—73 was president 
of the AASL. 


SuZANNE FRANKIE. Ms. Frankie now 
is the Association of Research Libraries 
associate executive director. Before be- 
coming ARL's assistant director in 
March 1978, she had been assistant di- 
rector of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Li- 
brary and Information Science. 


ALAN JABBoun. Well known educator, 
musician, and musicologist, Mr. Jab- 
bour now heads the Library of Congress’ 
recently established American Folklife 
Center. Appointed head of LC’s Archive 
of Folk Song in September 1969, he 
moved to the National Endowment for 
the Arts in 1974, where he directed the 
Arts Endowment's Folk Arts Program. 


Jerry Kipp. Mr. Kidd has been named 
acting dean of the University of Mary- 
land College of Library and Information 
Services. He has been a professor on the 
library school faculty since 1967. 


THOMPSON M. LirTLe. Effective Sep- 
tember 7, Mr. Little becomes associate 
executive director of the Ohio College 
Library Center. He presently serves as 
director of libraries at Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 









Ricard H. Locspon. Mr. Logsdon 
became chairperson of the Library Sci- 
ence Department at Queens College July 
1, following the retirement of Morris 
GELrAND. Mr. Logsdon has been a pro- 
fessor on the faculty since 1971. 


Davi» G. REMINGTON. Mr. Reming- 
ton became chief of the LC Processing 
Department's Cataloging Distribution 
Service on June 7, after three years as 
assistant chief of the Library’s Subject 
Cataloging Division. He succeeds PAuL 
E. Eptunp, who became executive of- 
ficer of the Processing Department in 
April. 

Vivian S. Sessions. The McGill Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence in Montreal named Ms. Sessions 
director, effective in early July. She had 
been director of the Center for the Ad- 
vancement of Library-Information Sci- 
ence in CUNY’s Graduate School since 
the center was established in 1970. 


RoBERT N. SHerman. After servin 
as director of the Levittown (N.Y.) Pub- 
lic Library for twelve years, Mr. Sheri- 
dan has been named to direct the Suffolk 
Cooperative Library System (N.Y.). He 
succeeds GUENTER JANsEN. 


James R. Trew. On June 21 Mr. Trew 
became executive officer of LC’s Depart- 
ment of Reader Services, created earlier 
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this year to facilitate service to those . 


who use the more than two million books 
in the Library's reading rooms each year. 
Among other posts he has held since 
coming to the Library in 1962, Mr. Trew 
has been head of the Resources Analysis 
Section and assistant chief of Informa- 
tion Services in the Science and Tech- 
nology Division. 


Davm P. Wet. Mr. Weill has been 
named associate executive director of the 
New England Library Board. He most 
recently directed the Southwestern Con- 
necticut Library System. 
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Anpre Cart WuisENTON. The first 
black and the youngest person to head 
a departmental library of the federal 
government, Mr. Whisenton is the new 
library director for the U.S. Department 
of Labor. He had been library director 
of the Naval Sea Systems Command in 
Washington, D.C., since 1973. His li- 
brary degree is from Atlanta University. 
He is married to the former Vera Nor- 
man, also a librarian, and succeeds 
LILLIAN HAMRICK, who retired. 

Donatp F. Wispom. Mr. Wisdom is 
the chief of LC's Serial Division, suc- 
ceeding S. Branson ManLEY, who re- 
tired in February. Mr. Wisdom has 
served in various Serial Division posts 
since 1958, most recently as the assistant 
chief. 


Orne Retires, Continues Work 

Jerrold Orne retired this summer from 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, where he directed academic 
affairs libraries from 1957 to 1972 and 
served as a library science professor for 
the past four years. Well known for his 
Library Journal annual review of aca- 
demic library buildings and for his work 
on international bibliographic standards, 
Orne is now writing a book on library 
buildings and will continue to work on 
standards under a two-year NSF/CLR 
grant. The recipient of two prestigious 
ALA awards—the 1972 Melvil Dewey 
Award and the 1974 Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott Award—Orne was honored in 1971 
with the ASIS Award of Merit. 


Other Retirements 

ErxraNon E. AnrEns. Ms. Ahlers, pro- 
fessor at the University of Washington 
library school, retired July 30 after more 
than forty years of teaching. She served 
as executive secretary of the American 
Association of School Librarians 1957- 
1961, and has served as that division’s 
president. 

MAn-HinG CHEN. Ms. Chen retires 
on September 30 as head of the UCLA 
Oriental Library, a post she has held for 
twenty-eight years. 


Deaths 

Everett A, Fontaine. Mr. Fontaine, 
chief of the ALA Publishing Department 
1936-1951, died in New York City on 
August 6 at the age of 84. While at ALA, 
he was instrumental in developing the 
ALA conference exhibit program. 

Mantua Gnupi. Ms. Gnudi, head of 
the History of Medicine and Special Col- 
lections Division in the UCLA Medical 
Library, died on April 30, just three 
months before her retirement. 

Sara L. Herz. Ms. Heinz, librarian 
with the Kansas City (Mo.) School Dis- 
trict twenty years, died of cancer June 
7, She was 41 years old. Li 





CLASSIFIED 


ANNOUNCING 
IMPROVED CLASSIFIED 
SERVICES 


& 
NEW RATE SCHEDULE 


1. Six-week lead time is now cut to 
FOUR WEEKS. Ads in by the 5th of 
the month are published within 28 
days—the fastest turnaround of any 
library magazine. 


2. For POSITIONS WANTED ads, the 
first 50 words are now free. 


3. POSITIONS OPEN: $2.50 per line. 

ALA members: 5096 off ($1.25/ 
line). 

15-line-free basis is DISCONTIN- 
UED. 


4. All other sections: $2.50 per line. 





American Libraries classified ads, di- 
rectly under editorial management, have 
fast become the best central source of 
current library positions available nation- 
wide. Studies and letters also show that 
AL draws the highest response from the 
highest qualified candidates; some 30,- 
000 AL subscribers are personal mem- 
bers of ALA, professionally active and 
motivated. 

Recently, AL initiated its unique clas- 
sified “display” service. Advertisers are 
finding the prominent boxed ads effec- 
tive in attracting outstanding profession- 
als who may not ordinarily read through 
the job classifieds. 

Now, to answer the most pressing 
need of all Classified advertisers—fast 
turnaround time between ad placement 
and publication—AL is initiating four- 
week service in its regular Classified 
Section. 

More emphasis on speedy production 
and less on bookkeeping requires the 
elimination of the cumbersome 15-line- 
free schedule in favor of a set fee and 
a uniform half-price discount for ALA 
members. (The longer the ad, the better 
the savings over the old schedule for 
members.) 

The Classified Section is a non- 
profit service, subsidized by commercial 
display advertising and subscription 
revenue. 


iE: 


Guidelines 
Salary range required for all “Positions Open." 
“Faculty rank” and "'status" are variable and should 
be explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or inferred biases 
will be edited out of ads. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Rates 
Positions Open: $2.50/printed line. 
ALA members: 50% off ($1.25/ line), 
No free lines. 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive 50 words 
free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 50¢/word, 


Joblines: For numbers and addresses of clearing- 
houses that provide a list of available jobs. No com- 
mercial agencies. Free listing. 


Display classifieds: Boxes, larger type, prominent 
format. $25/column inch. 20% off for ALA members, 
No free space. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


All other classified sections: $2.50/ line. 


Classifieds Deadline 


Copy receipt and cancellation: 4 weeks preceding 
date of issue. (Ads placed and subsequently filled 
can be stamped "FILLED" up to three weeks pre- 
pi ip of issue; advertiser is billed for origi- 
nal ad. 


Late Job Notices 
"Page One” section, as space permits, takes job 
notices after classified deadline has passed. By 
phone only, after 10th of the month. $10 per printed 
line. ALA members 10% off. See complete instruc- 
tions in section. 


Address 


Place all ads with John Wilkins, American Libraries, 
Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780. 


JOBLINES 


——————————— 


If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443. 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 
COLORADO State or (303) 892-2210. 
co id OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


2. 
FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232, 
MARYLAND Library Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 

MOUNTAIN PLAINS Library Association: (801) 
581-8558 - Ms. E. Runyon-Lancaster, U. of 
Utah Ls., Salt Lake City 84112. 

NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695. 


2121. 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 
OREGON Library/Media Jobline: (503) 649-2122. 
RHODE ISLAND Library Association Bulletin: 
monthly jobline. For copies, send self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes to Nancy B. 
D'Amico, Technical Services, Roger Wil- 
liams College Library, Bristol, RI 02809. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





MLS. Expecting 2nd master’s in computer 
Science summer, 1976, 6 yrs.' experience in 
soc. sci. and tech. Seeks challenging position 
anywhere. Write B-728-W. 


——————————— 


ALA-MLS, AB HISTORY. Skilled in cataloging 
& bibliog.;; exp. with museum photograph 
archives; research in art history & sociology. 
Desire entry-level position in special or aca- 
demic institution. Inquiries reference free- 
lance projects also accepted, Resume from M. 
et 2421 Chatham Dr., Wilmington, DE 





——————— —  ——— MÀ 


RECENT MLS seeking beginning level posi- 
tion. BA in art history. Knowledge of French. 
Willing to relocate. K. Lazarus, 204 Jupiter 
pL North Star, Newark, DE 19711 (302) 239- 


M en 


MLS DREXEL ’76 seeks ref./govt. docs. job in 
acad./pub. library or work in libraries for the 
blind. 2 yrs.’ student exp. in govt. docs./re- 
Serve. Special projects in library service to 
the blind. BA in English/French, Willing to re- 
locate. S. Bennett, 748 Walnut St., Columbia, 
PA 17512. 


UI E LA AE PEPERIT 
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MLS '75, U. OF MICH. Seeks circ. or ref. posi- 

tion in academic or special library. 5 yrs.' pre- 

professional exp. in academic & engineering 

rd in circulation and reserve. Write 
-729-W. 


——————— 


MLS, U. OF KY.; BA, CORNELL. Fluent Span- 
ish. 2 yrs.' Peace Corps in Colombian pub. li- 
brary. Seek equally challenging pos. Avail. im- 
med. J. Schmitzler, 1029 Cambridge St., Vine- 
land, NJ 08360. 


———————————— 


NY LIBRARY AREA. Expd. media In. desires 
School, public, or special library. Member 
PBK. Expd. and certified in school and public 
sectors. (Business background and skills. 
Book related acceptable.) Available Septem- 
ber. Resume from B-730-W. 


——————————————— 


RECENT ALA-ACCRED. MLS, Rosary College. 
Desires position in areas of technical services, 
serials, or government publications in any 
type of library. Previous professional exp. ina 
reclassification project in academic library. 
BA German and history, Drake Univ, Will re- 
locate. L. Wannamaker, 3907 29th St, Des 
Moines, IA 50310. (515) 255-2291. 


————————————— 


RECENT MLS seeks reference position in art 
or academic library. BA French, knowledge of 
art and Spanish. A. Landon, 2910 Arizona #3, 
Santa Monica, CA 90404. 


————————————— 


PH.D. PHILOSOPHY, COLUMBIA; MLS KENT 
STATE. Desire position as subject specialist 
(philosophy or humanities), reference librar- 
ian, or combined library/teaching. 2 yrs.' col- 
lege teaching experience. German, Dutch, 
some French & Latin. H. Bynagle, 3261/2 Pearl, 
Wooster, OH 44691. (216) 264-0043. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


E a a N G ae 
ACADEMIC LIBRARY 
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VIRGINIA. THREE PROFESSIONAL _ POSI- 
TIONS at expanding state university in D.C. 
area. 12-mo. appointments, instructor or as- 
sistant professor rank, minimum salary 
$11,400-- based on education and experience. 
MLS from  ALA-accredited .institution re- 
quired. 1 position in cataloging: background 
in music and/or other fine and performing 
arts desirable. 2 positions in reference: for 
both desire experience. For 1 position, subject 
background or additional degree in Eng ish 
and/or humanities desirable; for other, peri- 
odicals experience (responsibility may be 
primarily periodicals, secondarily general ref- 
erence). Send resumes, 3 references, by No- 
vember 1, 1976, to Shirley Glazener,Chrprsn., 
Library Appointments Committee, George 


Mason University, 4400 University Dr., Fairfax, , 


VA 22030. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


ee 


INDIANA, Cataloger to do original catalog- 
ing. Desired qualifications in order of im- 
portance: ALA-accredited master's, At least 2 
yrs.' experience in cataloging. Background in 
science and technology. Knowledge of MARC 
format. Familiarity with OCLC cataloging. 
Foreign language facility. Salary $10,000+ 
depending on qualifications. Position pres- 
ently available. Only complete credentials 
will be reviewed. Credentials include: Com- 
pleted application, resume, transcripts, letters 
of recommendation, and placement papers 
from library school. Deadline for applications 
September 30, 1976. Request appropriate forms 
from John Thomas, Pers. Off.. Libraries and 
Audio Visual Center, Stewart Center, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, IN 47907. An 
equal-access, equal-opportunity employer. 


——————————— 


KENTUCKY. Head librarian, urban community 
college. Provide leadership to staff and fac- 
ulty in developing student use of learning re- 
Sources. Direct budget and operations. Some 
night duty. MLS from ALA-accredited school 
and appropriate experience required. TIAA- 
CREF. Salary range $14,000—$16,000, depend- 
ing on experience and preparation. Applica- 















DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


SAN JOSE STATE 


50 miles south of San Francisco. 26,000 stu- 
dents, 1,500 faculty, and graduate programs 
in over 40 fields. Resources of the library 
include 700,000 books, extensive microform 
holdings, a highly developed instructional re- 
sources center, and a staff of 165 FTE posi- 
tions. Minimum educational requirements: 
graduate degree from ALA-accredited school; 
doctorate and/or advanced degree in subject 
field preferred. Minimum professional experi- 
ence: 8 yrs. as a librarian, including at least 
5 yrs. in upper level administrative positions, 
preferably in an academic library. Demon- 
strated ability and knowledge of library and 
media facility planning, automation, business 
management, and personnel administration. 
Salary range $27,492—$33,420. Liberal fringe 
benefits. 12-mo. appointment. Closing date 
October 1, 1976. Send resume to: 
Margaret Jacobson 
Chairperson, Selection Committee 
c/o Office of the Academic Vice President 
San Jose State University 
San Jose, CA 95192 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer 

































DIRECTOR 
ARCHITECTURE AND 
ART RESOURCE CENTER 


Experienced professional. Duties 
include continuing acquisitions, cat- 
aloging, and management of exten- 
sive slide collection, and collection 
of books, periodicals, reproduc- 
tions, maps, design models, video- 
tapes, films, and a variety of other 
visual materials; administration of 
budget and small staff of technical 
and clerical assistants. An aware- 
ness of new technical capabilities 
is desirable. Graduate degree in |i- 
brary science or subject area of ar- 
chitecture or art required. Both pre- 
ferred. Starting salary $12,200. 
$15,000 for 12 mos. Apply with re- 
sume by November 1, 1976, to: 


Bruno Ast, Chairperson 
Resource Center Search Committee 
College of Architecture and Art 
University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 
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tions must be received by Sept. 15, 1976. Send 
resume and other credentials to Joseph Mc- 
Corkle, Assoc. Dir., Jefferson Community Col- 
lege, Box 1036, Louisville, KY 40201. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 


Sse 


MASSACHUSETTS. Cataloger to supervise 
Part-time staff. Minimum 2 yrs. academic 
cataloging experience after receipt of MLS 
from ALA-accredited school; LC and AACR 
Current practices. OCLC experience desirable, 
as library plans future NELINET Participation. 
Beginning salary range $10,750—$11,556, de- 
pending on qualifications; 12-mo. contract, 22 
days' vacation, attractive insurance and re- 
tirement plans. Interview at expense of ap- 
plicant. Closing date for application Septem- 
ber 30, 1976. Send resume and names of 3 
references to Charles R. Andrews, Univ. Ln., 
Southeastern Massachusetts University, North 
Dartmouth, MA 02747. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 
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- sional seminars and exhibitions. Works with 
2 associate curators, Supervises support staff 
and student assistants. Reports directly to 
the assistant university librarian for rare 
books and special collections. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school preferred, but will consider 
equivalent prior experience. Salary in a range 
having a base of $14,400. Available July 1, 1977. 
Applications, including resumes and 3 letters 
of recommendation, should be sent by No- 
vember 1, 1976, to the Curator of Manuscripts 
Search Committee, c/o Personnel Librarian, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, NJ 
08540. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 


M 


NEW JERSEY. Librarian of Marquand Art Li- 
brary, Librarian III. Responsible for the super- 
vision of acquisitions together with a faculty 
committee of the Department of Art, for cir- 
culation, reserve shelves, reference, catalog 
maintenance, stack maintenance, and physi- 
cal maintenance of equipment. Supervises 1 
librarian and 4 assistants. Reports directly to 
the assistant university librarian for rare 
books and special collections. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school or advanced degree in art 
history, preferably both. Salary in a range 
having a base of $14,400. Available July 1, 
1977. Applications, including resumes and 3 
letters of recommendation, should be sent by 
October 1, 1976, to the Art Librarian Search 
Committee, c/o Personnel Librarian, Prince- 
ton University Library, Princeton, NJ 08540. 
a equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
CHIEF, CATALOG DEPARTMENT 


This person defines goals, sets policies, and makes plans for the 
Catalog Department (total staff of 52 FTE, including 23 profes- 
sionals) in areas of personnel, budget, and physical resources; 
contributes to library-wide planning and management, and co- 
ordinates activities with other senior managers. The position re- 
quires an ALA-accredited MLS or its equivalent; demonstrated 
ability to manage large groups (5 years’ experience managing 
technical services operations in a major research library will be 
evidence of this ability); experience in applying automation tech- 
niques to library technical processing operations; demonstrated 
initiative and leadership excellence; knowledge of bibliographic 
organization and access principles, and understanding of the role 
of national library services; ability to communicate well orally and 
in written form; knowledge of and commitment to programs of 
Affirmative Action. 


Initial Salary $20,000—$24,000 


APPLY BY OCTOBER 15, 1976, TO: 
Tina Kass 
Library Personnel Officer 
Stanford University Libraries 
Stanford, California 94305 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer 


ope ta SS MEEESEEDEEET 


HEAD, 
CATALOG DEPARTMENT 
Perkins Library 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Coordinate merger of descriptive 
and subject cataloging into a 








MICHI 
vision, for IM 
ject master’s in 
K-12 classroom 
perience, 
$9,483 mi 
1976 to O 
tional Resources, 
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DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES 
HOPE COLLEGE 
Holland, Michigan 49423 


Main library and several specialized 
collections housed elsewhere on 
campus. 166,000 vols., staff of 10 
+ assts. MLS or Ph.D. required. 
2nd master's or Ph.D. desired. Min- 
imum 5 yrs.' varied experience with 
increasing adm. responsibilities. 
Knowledge of trends in lib. sci. Un- 
derstanding of service function of 
lib. Appreciation of philosophy and 
goals of college. Salary open; mini- 
mum $18,000 depending on qual- 
ifications and experience. 12-mo. 
contract. Starting date Feb. 1, ad- 
justable to July 1, 1977. Submit 
curriculum vitae and ref. by Oct. 20, 
1976, to: 


Search Committee Chrprsn. 
Jacob E. Nyenhuis 
Dean for the Humanities 


An equal-opportunity employer. 








American Libraries Classifieds 
NEW RATES, NEW SERVICES 


See page 538 





including reference. 


GAN, Assistant librarian. Ed./ Psych. Di- 
C collection. MLS required, sub- 
educational area desirable, 
experience, acad. library ex- 
Instructor; 
n. 8-mo. basis. Apply by October 
ffice of Director, Center of Educa- 
Eastern Michigan Univer- 


sity, Ypsilanti, MI 48197. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


2 SS TEM LLLA 


MISSISSIPPI. Reference librarian, Special Col- 
lections Department. Bachelor's degree in 
history or social sciences. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited school. Two years' experience in a 
university library. Major assignment to pro- 
vide reference service for collection (incl. Mis- 
sissippiana, Rare Books, Univ. Archives and 
Manuscripts). Additional assignments include: 
collection development and maintenance, su- 
pervisory responsibilities and public relations. 
Faculty status. Fringe and retirement bene- 
fits. Salary $10,000. Position open August 1, 
1976. Send resume and references to George 
Lewis, Drawer. 5408, Mississippi State, MS 
39762. Mississippi State University is an 
equal-opportunity employer. 
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MISSOURI. Head technical services. MLS 
from ALA-accredited institution and at least 
10 yrs.' experience in all aspects of technical 
services—cataloging, acquisitions, and seri- 
als—in academic library. Supervise staff of 
7, including 1 professional. Faculty status and 
responsibilities, including student advising; 
potentially tenurial. Minimum salary $15,000. 
12-mo. contract. Position now open. Send re- 
sume to Joanna Todd, Search Committee, 
Hugh Stephens Library, Stephens College, 
Columbia, MO 65201. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


a Eh REOR 


MONTANA. Reference librarian for a minerals 
engineering college serving students, teach- 
ing and research faculty. MLS from an ALA- 
accredited school with background in geology, 
1 of the mineral industries, or chemistry. Ex- 
perience in minerals library and some knowl- 
edge of documents desirable. Salary $10,000— 
$12,000 depending on qualifications. Send re- 
sume and names of 3 references no later than 
September 15 to Koehler Stout, Acting. Dean 
of Acad. Affairs, Montana Tech, Butte, MT 
59701. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 
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NEW JERSEY. Curator of manuscripts, Librar- 
ian Ill. Responsibilities include cataloging 
single manuscripts and whole collections, pro- 
viding service for readers, and curatorial work 
such as the identification and preservation of 
manuscripts, liaison with donors, and occa- 





streamlined, centralized department 
with a staff of 57. Direct study of 
possible conversion from Dewey to 
LC. Plan and implement network 
participation. 


Salary at least $17,000 


MLS from ALA-accredited school, 
extensive monographic cataloging 
experience, demonstrated organiza- 
tional and leadership ability with at 
least 2 yrs.’ successful administra- 


tive experience required. Experi- 
ence with cataloging network and 
experience in a large research li- 
brary desirable. Apply to David 
Dowell, Perkins Library, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, NC 27706. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


LS LEER 


NORTH CAROLINA. University librarian, Du- 
ties include administration of the university 
library, staff development, and planning of 
services and resources. Position reports to 
vice-chancellor for academic affairs. Candi- 
date to be selected no later than January 1, 
1977. Application receipt deadline is October 
1, 1976. Salary dependent on qualifications; 
minimum $20,000; fringe benefits; faculty 
status. Master's degree from ALA-accredited 
school and 5 yrs.' administrative experience 
required. Send application, resume, and refer- 
ences to Aaron Hyatt, Chairperson, University 
Librarian Advisory Committee, Western Car- 
olina University, Cullowhee, NC 28723. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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OHIO. Associate dean of university library. 
Works closely with dean in setting policy and 
administering university library. Responsibil- 
ities include personnel matters for library 
staff; liaison work with health sciences li- 
brary, branch campus, and resident credit 
center; represents library at meetings and 
conferences; assumes responsibility of dean 
in his absence. MLS required. Additional mas- 
ter's or doctorate preferred in business or 
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management. 2 yrs.' experience in some area 
of library work + minimum 3 yrs.’ library and 
personnel administration. Some educational 
media background, Faculty rank. $20,000+ de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. 
Applications must be received by October f 
1976. Available January 1, 1977. Send applica- 
tion and resume to Ann H. White, Univ. Li- 
brary Office, Room 126, Wright State Univer- 
sity, Dayton, OH 45431. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. - 


SAM HOUSTON 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Director of Libraries 


Academic library of 530,000 
volumes 
$1 million budget 
Serving 10,500 students 


ALA-accredited MLS + additional 
subject masters, with doctorate 
preferred. 5 yrs.’ diversified library 
experience including significant ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in an 
academic library required. Experi- 
ence and training in computer ap- 
plications, networking, fiscal re- 
sponsibilities, and personnel man- 
agement highly desirable. 


Salary $24,000—$29,000 


12-mo. appointment with full faculty 
rank 


Send letter application, resume, 
and letters of recommendation to: 


Library Search Committee 
Office of Academic 
Vice President 
Sam Houston State University 
Huntsville, TX 77340 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 
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TEXAS. TWO POSITIONS. Head circulation li- 
brarian and assistant acquisitions librarian, 
Salary and rank commensurate with prepara- 
tion and experience, beginning at $9,000 for 
a 12-mo. contract. MLS from ALA-accredited 
School required. Circulation librarian super- 
vises 4 clerks and 30 student assistants in a 
nonautomated-circulation system, with future 
automation considered. Assistant acquisitions 
librarian assists the acquisitions librarian, 
with direct responsibility for 3 clerks and 6 
Student assistants. Automation is being con- 
sidered. Book budget is $180,000, divided into 
30 departments. Training in business pro- 
cedures desirable for this position, and aca- 
demic library experience highly desirable for 
both. Send resume to James Rogers, Baylor 
University Librarian, Box 6307, Waco, TX 
76706. An equal-opportunity employer. 


———————————————— 


TEXAS. Cataloger. $890—$1200/month mono- 
graph cataloging position available immedi- 
ately. The incumbent prepares original cat- 
aloging copy and assists with difficult partial 
copy cataloging for OCLC computer terminal 
input; uses LC classification and LC subject 
heading. Master’s degree from an ALA-ac- 
credited school meets basic qualification 
sought; additional master’s degree in a sub- 
ject field and reading knowledge of German 
and Slavic languages desired; 2 or more years’ 
experience preferred; ability to work effec- 
tively with others. Appointment made with 
faculty rank; academic fringe benefits pro- 
vided. Expected to meet research and publi- 
cation requirements of the university. Send 
resume to Ronald P. Naylor, Acting. Dir of 
Ls., University of Houston, 4800 Calhoun Rd., 
Houston, TX 77004. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 


























TEXAS. Systems control librarian, technical 
services. $1000—$1500/ month, depending on 
experience and other qualifications. The in- 
cumbent of this position, in cooperation with 
library and computer center personnel, is re- 
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sponsible for and carries out the various 
phases in the design, data input, implemen- 
tation, and production of the following library- 
associated computerized services: serials 
control, serials list editorial work and produc- 
tion, and automated acquisitions; and in ad- 
dition performs other duties as assigned. 
Qualifications: 5th yr. degree from an ALA- 
accredited school, experience with the pro- 
duction of computerized serials lists, experi- 
ence with computer programming, knowledge 
of MARC standards, 2 or more yrs.’ experi- 
ence preferred; ability to work effectively with 
people. The position carries faculty rank. The 
incumbent must meet research and publica- 
tion requirements of the university. Send re- 
sume to Ronald P. Naylor, Actng. Dir. of Ls., 
University of Houston, 4800 Calhoun, Hous- 
ton, TX 77004. An equal-opportunity employer. 













THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Humanities and Social Sciences 
Reference Librarian 


To complement the university's refer- 
ence function with other reference li- 
brarians responsible for developing the 
library's collections and providing vital 
reference service to the library's public. 


The position is integral to' the overall 
process of collection building and re- 
quires considerable interaction with li- 
brary staff, students, public, and teach- 
ing faculty. Specifically responsible for 
coordinating, developing, and extending 
services to the ethnic populace of the 
university and for developing and serv- 
ing the curriculum needs of the univer- 
sity. 


MLS from an ALA-accredited school, 
second master’s or extensive back- 
ground in ethnic studies/curriculum de- 
sirable. Knowledge and use of languages 
related to this portion of library users 
would be helpfui. 


Faculty rank as instructor, salary mini- 
mum $9,500, TIAA-CREF and health in- 
surance are university funded; 25 days' 
vacation. Send resume with 3 reference 
names and cover letter which would give 
us some personal perspective on your 
potential. Job available Fall, 1976, Appli- 
cations accepted until September 15. 


Winnifred Margetts 
Personnel Officer 
University of Utah Libraries 
Salt Lake City, UT 84112 


An equal-opportunity employer. - 
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VIRGINIA. Catalog librarian. Head of central 
catalog department serves health sciences 
and general academic library. Initial responsi- 
bility for original health sciences cataloging 
and departmental administration. Minimum 
5 yrs’ experience. Combined health sciences 
and general academic cataloging background 
preferred. SOLINET/OCLC member. Faculty 
status, paid BC/BS. Salary negotiable from 
$12,000+. Send resume to Connor D. Tjarks, 
Asst. Dir., Central Processing Division, Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University Libraries, 901 
Park Ave., Richmond, VA 23284. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer, 
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GEORGIA. Assistant training coordinator, 
Southeastern Library Network. MLS; 1 yr.'s 
experience with OCLC system; some travel re- 
quired. Prefer technical processing experi- 
ence in an area other than monographic book 
cataloging; writing and editing ability. Salary 
$10,000—$12,000. Write to Kenneth Thomas, 
SOLINET, Suite 820, 615 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, GA 30308. 
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NEW YORK. TWO POSITIONS available. 1) 
Director, $17,000 minimum. 8 yrs.’ experience 
required. 2) Assistant director, $14,800 mini- 
mum. MLS + 6 yrs.’ experience. For pros- 
pectus write Southern Tier Library System, 
Civic Center Plaza, Corning, NY 14830. 


umi p E SEA 
LIBRARY EDUCATION 
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ILLINOIS, Instructor or assistant professor of 
learning resources, library/media. The posi- 































































































































































































tion requires primary competencies in liter- 
ature/media for children and/or young adults, 
selection, and basic reference, Library/media 
center experience at the elementary or sec- 
ondary level is desirable, Minimum of mas- 
ter's degree in library/media area + work to- 
ward a doctorate degree in compliance with 
university terminal degree requirements. Doc- 
torate preferred. Salary negotiable based on 
degree and experience; $11,000—$14,500 range. 
Interested persons should apply in writing to 
Don L. Crawford, Chairperson, Dept. of Learn- 
ing Resources, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, IL 61455, An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 


————M ÁÁ—— nÓ(ü Ó 


IRAN. Teachers of library and information 
science. College will begin an MLS program 
and is looking for instructors with the experi- 
ence and ability to successfully implement 
the program, as well as to continue working 
towards the development of the existing li- 
brary collection. The basic requirements are 
an MLS with at least 2 yrs.' experience or an 
MLS and Ph.D. (preferably in library science 
or a related field) with teaching experience. 
We are especially interested in. applicants 
specializing in information science. The 
monthly salary for holders of the MLS is 
92,600 rials (about $1,300) and 125,525 rials 
(about $1,700) for holders of the Ph.D. Send 
resume, official university transcripts, and 3 
letters of recommendation to the College of 
Literature and Humanities, Jundi Shapur 
University, Box 257, Ahvaz, Iran. 


eH 


MICHIGAN. Faculty opening in area of infor- 
mation science, School of Libra Science, 
September 1977. MLS + doctorate (or at least 
candidacy status), or the equivalent, in li- 
brary science or information science. Some 
experience in teaching and/or library work; 
demonstrated interest in research, Teaching 
load 3 graduate courses per term + normal 
student advising and committee assignments, 
Courses to be covered include introduction to 
information science, documentation of scien- 
tific literature, and data processing for librar- 
ies. Rank and salary dependent upon quali- 
fications; opportunity to teach in spring 
(May-June) or summer (July-August) half term 
for additional 2/9 of university year (Septem- 
ber-May). Salary range $15,000—$22,000. TIAA, 
major medical, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, etc. 
Send vita before Dec. 15 to Russell E. Bid. 
lack. Dean, School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109. 
" non-discriminatory, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


ee 


NEW YORK. THREE FACULTY OPENINGS for 
1977-78 academic year. MLS + doctorate; li- 
brary and teaching experience. Specialties 
needed: library automation and information 
Science, technical services, general refer- 
ence and science bibliography. Teaching load: 
3 courses per semester. Rank: assistant pro- 
fessor. Salary: minimum $14,000; additional 
compensation for summer session. TIAA- 
CREF and Blue Cross-Blue Shield fuily paid 
by university; major medical. Send vitae be- 
fore October 1, 1976, to Richard L, Darling, 
Dean, Sch. of L. Sci, Columbia University, 
New York, NY 10027. A non-discriminatory, 
affirmative-action employer. 


————ÀMM 


NORTH CAROLINA. THREE POSITIONS. Asst. 
or assoc. professors. August 1977, Master's 
and doctorate in library science or related 
field. Professional library experience re- 
quired; teaching experience preferred. Com- 
petency in 2 of following: technical services; 
organizing library materials; Bovt. publica- 
tions; school library/media center adminis- 
tration; public library services; basic refer- 
ence. Asst. professor minimum $14,400; assoc. 
professor minimum $18,000, Resume by Sept. 
15, 1976, to ‘Margaret Kalp, School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
oa NC 27514. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


——— —M— € e E 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


————— MÀ 


ILLINOIS. Administrative chief librarian for 
public library in a city of 80,000. Discharge 
board policies, budget, direct staff develop- 
ment, Public relations, and initiate long- 
range planning for service expansion. MLS 
from ALA-accredited school, 7—10 yrs.’ dem- 
onstrated public library administrative ex- 
perience, must be service oriented, Salary 
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PAGE ONE, continued from p. 486 


GOOD NEWS/BAD NEWS ROUNDUP. First, the good. Circulation at the main library in 
Chesapeake, Va., is up 100 percent over 1973/74, with more than .2 million items 
checked out in 75/76, reports director Robert D. Schalau. ...Great River Regional 
Library of St. Cloud, Minn., logged a 12-percent overall circulation increase in 
1975 over 1974, up 25 percent in the branches. ...Cumberland County Public Library, 
Fayetteville, N.C., has won a 28-percent budget increase for 1976/77. Beginning 
professional salaries will jump from $9,048 to $10,683. Director David Warren 
notes that the budget has tripled since 1973. ...Belle Fourche, S.D., citizens voted 
a two-mill additional tax levy for a new library building. ...The library staffers 
of U. Cincinnati are digging into their own pockets to start a library endowment 
fund. Almost all of the staff of 120 are participating and have given some $4,000 
so far. "I can't begin to say how proud I am of them," says Library Director Hal 
B. Schell. And two baddies: All appeals failed, and the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public 
Library $1 million cut has hit hard: 48 layoffs and reduced service at 25 branches 
for openers. ...The Anchorage, Ak., School Board has banned the American Heritage 
Dictionary from its elementary schools because it contains definitions of "vulgar, 
slang words." 


D. DUCK LEAPS LANGUAGE BARRIER WHILE EINSTEIN INCHES THROUGH. Walt Disney Produc- 
tions rated 80 world translations in a recent year and Einstein only 10, according 
to the latest edition of Unesco's Index Translationum (vol. 26, 1973). The Bible 

still tops all books, with 304 new versions in a year. But who is most translated 
author? Pearl Buck with 81? Enid "Hobbit" Blyton with 106? No, comrades. Lenin 


with 336. 


LATE CLASSIFIED NOTICES (FOR OCTOBER ISSUE, CALL 312-944-6780 AFTER SEPTEMBER 10) 


Late employment and education classifieds are accepted for this section as space 
permits; 10 lines maximum at $10/line (approx. 10-20 words/line), ALA members 10% 
off. Ads must be placed by phone (no collect calls), and are taken only after 10th 
of month preceding pub. date (e.g., Jan. 10 for Feb. issue); editors reserve right 
to cancel ads and billing in favor of late news. Salary range required. For other 
services, see "Classified." 





HEAD CATALOGER. Professional library experience, including cataloging and acquisi- 
tion. ALA-accredited MLS, demonstrated ability to supervise staff of 6 and to 
catalog books as needed from $85,000 book budget. Salary $9,284-$9,975. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Send resume to Director, Brockton Public Library System, 304 Main 
St., Brockton, MA 02401. No telephone calls. An equal-opportunity employer, M/F. 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR. Administrative position responsible to director. Assists with 
wide scope of duties administering large public library. Salary $29,580. Position 
open after 10-1-76. MLS degree + 10 yrs.' experience. Apply by September 30 to 
Personnel Office, Minneapolis Public Library, 300 Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis, MN 
55401. An equal-opportunity employer. 


DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS, WISCONSIN. Responsible for state- 
wide development of school library media programs, and supervision of bureau's 
professional, technical, and support staff. Master's degree from ALA-accredited 
school + 4 yrs.' high level supervisory, administrative or consultative experience 

in school library media programs. First annual salary $19,812. Apply by September 
24 to Arlaine Haugsby, Dept. of Public Instruction, 126 Langdon St., Madison, WI 
53702, (608) 266-0282. An equal-opportunity employer. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT to the Executive Secretary, American Association of School 
Librarians, a division of the American Library Association. Responsible for assis- 
ting in the implementation of divisional activities, programs,and projects. MLS 
degree and at least 3 yrs.' experience as a school librarian. Salary range $14,268- 
$20,172. Month's vacation. Excellent benefits. Begin Oct. 1, 1976. Send resume 
to Carl Swanson, Personnel Director, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. An equal-opportunity employer. 
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range $17,000—$18,000 to start. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Library has main building, East 
Branch. A West Branch is in planning stage, 
as well as program to remodel main building, 
Send resume to Sharon Bass, 1400 Mason 
Ave., Joliet, IL 60435. 


—————M 


IOWA. Head, Information Services Depart- 
ment. In charge of planning programs for and 
supervising the operation of an extremely 
active department in a public library serving 
a community of 75,000. Supervises the work 
of 4 professionals, 2 clerks, and several part- 
time staff as well as working at a public 
service desk. Works closely with the director 
in long-range planning of all aspects of li- 
brary operation. MLS from an ALA-accredited 
school and some public library experience 
required. Salary $13,306—$16,172. Benefits in- 
clude lowa Public Employees Retirement Sys- 
tem; sick leave; paid health insurance; 4 
weeks' vacation. Position open September 15, 
1976. Apply to Michael Phipps, Waterloo Pub- 
p iren, 626 Mulberry St. Waterloo, IA 
03. 


————— 


MARYLAND. Coordinator of adult services for 
regional library serving 8 county libraries on 
Maryland eastern shore. Responsible for se- 
lecting print materials and assisting public 
libraries in planning and development of 
adult programs. Administrative duties as- 
signed by regional librarian. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school and 2-3 yrs.’ appropriate 
public library experience, Position open Oc- 
tober 1. Salary $12,886—$16,708. Send resume 
and references to Mary Harispe, Eastern 
ae Library, Box 951, Salisbury, 


i à 


MARYLAND. Head of adult services for county 
library serving 107,000; collection 200,000; an- 
nual operating budget $500,000. Master’s from 
accredited library school and minimum 2 
yrs.’ professional experience in public library 
following graduation required. Salary range 
$12,750—$17,700 in 6 annual increments. Send 
resume to Charles Blank, Dir., Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, MD 21740. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 
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NORTH DAKOTA, Director of Progressive pub- 
lic library in unpolluted, lowest crime, long- 
est-life-expectancy area of country: North Da- 
kota! Position open August 1, 1976. MLS and 
administrative experience required. Salary 
range, depending on qualifications, $15,000— 
$20,000. Equivalent staff of 14. I&R and VAC 
centers. Address applications through Sept. 
30, 1976, to Dina Butcher, Chrprsn., Minot 
Public Library, Minot, ND 58701. 


es 


PENNSYLVANIA, Head, children’s depart- 
ment. Line authority for children’s activities 
in central library and functional authority 
for children’s services in 15 branches, Re- 
sponsibilities include selection of materials, 
program planning, community contact, and 
in-service training of staff. Qualifications: 
MLS from ALA-accredited school with 7 yrs.’ 
Professional library experience in Children’s 
work, including 3 yrs. in an administra- 
tive and supervisory capacity. Salary range 
$14,778—$18,375. Excellent fringe benefits. Po- 
Sition open October 1, 1976. Send resume to 
Personnel Department, Carnegie Library of 
Tee, 4400 Frobes Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 


i mt TXCIUN 


TEXAS. Librarian | position. Successful candi- 
date must have Supervisory experience, as 
well as a baccalaureate degree with library 
science or related field emphasis. Graduate 
degree desired. Salary range $11,568—$14,064. 
Send resume to, or obtain application form 
from, Personnel Division, City of Bellaire, 7008 
S. Rice Ave., Bellaire, TX 77401, 


————M——— M—— 


WYOMING. Assistant director for innovative, 
new public library in Sheridan, Wyoming. 
MLS from ALA-accredited school required. 
Salary $9,000—$10,000. Prefer background in 
AV and adult services. Send resume to Geor- 
gia Shovlain, Dir., Sheridan County Fulmer 
Public Library, Box 1039, Sheridan, WY 82801. 


se 
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VIRGINIA. Public relations officer, Adminis- 
ters public relations Program; ability to write 
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and speak effectively essential. Requires col- 
lege degree and minimum 3 yrs.’ experience 
in journalistic/public relations work. MLS de- 
sirable. Salary $11,472—$15,675. Immediate 
Opening. Write Personnel Manager, Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, VA 23219. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


FOR SALE 





CARD CATALOG CASES. 4 free-standing, dou- 
ble-faced, illuminated, 13 trays high, 10 wide, 
TOTAL 1,040 trays. Worn; suitable for biblio- 
graphic center, etc. Williams College Library, 
Williamstown, MA 01267. (413) 597-2502. 


eo 


TWO BOOKMOBILES. Good condition. Int'l 
Harvester chassis; Thos. F. Moroney Co. 
body. New air conditioner and power supply 
generator installed 2 yrs. ago, 1) 1965, book 
Capacity 2500. 2) 1967, book capacity 3500. 
Contact Sylvia Schuerman, St. Charles City- 
County Library, 1900 Merrill, St. Charles, MO 
63301. 


——————— 


BOOK PROCESSING SERVICE, eastern Penn- 
Sylvania since 1964. Relocation suitable any 
area. Owner retiring. Write B-722-FS. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed im all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 
NY 10003. 


_ 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles, 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La- 
Grange, IL 60525. 


————————————— 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


—————————————————D 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 


————————— 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
M Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


———————————————O 


WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive "Want Lists" invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


———————M MÀ 


NEW TOOL FOR EDUCATORS: Self-help ideas 
for minorities appear regularly in our inter- 
racial magazine. Entertaining, too. Includes 
personalities, travelogues, rap columns, fic- 
tion. $2.25 + .50 postage for 3-month trial 
Subscription. Contact Transracial, Box 1539-3, 
Opa Locka, FL 33055. 


———————— 


SEARCH SERVICES are one of our specialties, 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Box 352, 
White Plains, NY 10602. 


en 


BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 


impr o un M PME EN PUN 


a ài ne Se a A Eg 
PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back 


issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 


—————M— 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELL- 
ERS, INC., 101 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10003. 
We Buy: Would like to hear of periodical back- 
files of scholarly significance, individual titles 
or entire collections, surplus to your present 
needs, We Sell: We carry one of the most 
comprehensive inventories of periodicals in 
all fields and languages and are a major sup- 
plier to academic libraries in all parts of the 
world. Call or write Mr. Becker. 


iccirco Vid DUET E A 
U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print, 


We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


o m oc PAR ne ERU e 
ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


————————— 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 
Send want lists. Magazine Center, Room 405, 
145 W. 29 St., New York, NY 10001. 





BACK ISSUES—from our holdings—any title, 
any date, and questions. Way's Magazines 
Unlimited, Box AL-193, Seattle, WA 98111. 





SPECIAL SERVICES 


—_— aaaaamamaaaiħį 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 





CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children's libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also, and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headings w/Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 


——————————————— 


MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


———————————————— 


PHRASE-INDEX and SUBJECT-INDEX are as- 
tonishing new reference tools. For samples 
and details write MARC Research, Box 40035, 
Washington, DC 20016. 


————————————————D 


LIBRARY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
available. New concept provides a complete 
reporting system with emphasis on cost- 
control techniques. Installation includes per- 
sonnel training and follow-up service. Irving 
Rar Bus. Cons., 8655 N. Olcott Ave., Niles, 
L 60648. 





EMBLEMS CUSTOM EMBROIDERED: for your 
club, library. Minimum 10. TLM22, 1929 E. 
52nd, Indianapolis, IN 46205 (317) 257-1424. 





LC CARDS, English MARC and NONMARC, 
and all audiovisual, on 4 x 6” microfiche 
1968 to date, with 3-yr. cumulative LC car 
number indexes (title index from 1972). $900. 
Library Processing Systems, 404 Union Blvd., 
Allentown, PA (215) 432-8516. 


——MM— a aaà 


MICROFORMS. Good second-hand microfilm 
of periodicals from established micropublish- 
ers bought and sold. Write or call Microforms 
International Marketing Company, Fairview 
Park, Elmsford, NY 10523 (914) 592-9141. 


TOURS 


———á ee 


FIVE-DAY FILM CONFERENCE at sea aboard 
S.S. Rotterdam, Nov. 13—18, from $295 per 
person. For brochure and invitation write to 
FLIC, 14 Bellport Lane, Bellport, NY 11713. 


——— ee S 
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Lawsuits in the Land of the Logos: The Rumors Are True 


Why is the Editorial Committee of “Nebraska Library Association Quarterly” 
strutting like a peacock? It all started with a lawsuit against NBC... 





Swanson leaves attorney’s office. 


Ronald Swanson, who chairs the Nebraska Library As- 
sociation Quarterly Editorial Committee, has confirmed that 
certain rumors wafting out of the Great Plains are indeed true. 

It seems that things got started several months ago when 
Nebraska Educational Television filed suit against NBC’s use 
of an ‘N’ logo to replace its tired peacock. Almost everybody 
knows the embarrassing story behind the suit: that NBC paid 
an advertising firm $75,000 to produce a new logo, and that 
the logo turned out to be no more than a design NET had 
earlier commissioned for under a hundred dollars. 

Fewer people, Swanson says, know the outcome of the suit. 
NBC lawyers settled out of court for a $.5 million mobile TV 
unit to be given to NET. In return for the equipment, NET 
gave NBC rights to the ‘N’ and developed another symbol. 

“It was this settlement that really got the Nebraska Library 
Association Quarterly Editorial Committee thinking,” re- 
counted Swanson. “If NET could do it, why couldn't we?" 
By strange coincidence, a logo had been created for the Quar- 
terly only a month before. It appeared in bold display on the 
cover of NLAQ's winter 1975 issue. 

The Editorial Committee immediately began looking for li- 
brary organizations that might have unwittingly copied its 
logo and were thus liable for suit. 

Swanson reports that the committee has been hard at work 
on the project ever since, although it suffered an initial dis- 

_ appointment when it discovered that the more letters you use 
in a logo, the fewer the chances that it will be duplicated. 
Since the committee had decided to use four letters, the 
search for a perfectly matched acronym has been extremely 
difficult. Thus the committee’s disappointment, stemming 
from early findings that not too many library associations with 
the right letter combinations—say, Nevada Library Associa- 
tion, Natchez Library Association, Neawaha Library Asso- 
ciation—have a quarterly, or if they do, a quarterly logo. 

“Add to this,” said Swanson, “the difficulty of finding the 
same logo ina similar, suable style.” 

Not to be deterred, the committee is presently extending 
its search to nonlibrary organizations. One Committee mem- 
ber is on the trail of a New London Art Quarterly; another, 
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in hot pursuit of a would-be Newark Loan Association Quar- 
terly. The latter possibility holds special interest, Swanson in- 
dicates, because of the potentially huge settlement involved: 
“Banks and loan associations are biggies. We're really going 
after that one.” 


But why is NLAQ so obsessed with the far-fetched proj- 
ect? Swanson thought that a minor reason was the committee’s 
growing boredom with its own success. Last winter, as NLAQ 
began its sixth thriving year of publication, circulation in- 
creased by another 25 percent. And the magazine is now 
going out to almost every state and six foreign countries. 

“Faced with six solid years of growth,” Swanson reasoned, 
“who wouldn’t suffer a little ennui?” 

Still, he cautioned against placing too much emphasis on 
boredom as a motive for the logo/lawsuit enthusiasm. When 
pressed for a truer motive, he cited the character of the Edi- 
torial Committee. (Editor Louise Shelledy, and Ardis Hall, 
Tom Heenan, Dan Kloepper, Robert Trautwein, and Anita 
Norman). “I know these people intimately,” the committee 
chairperson said. “And you'll never meet a more ruthless or 
money-hungry bunch.” 





Has the committee given any thought to the possibility that 
it might succeed in its quest for a duplicated logo? Swanson 
indicated that, in truth, the committee has given little thought 
to the matter. He did say, though, that the committee wanted 
a cold-cash settlement, no equipment. With equipment, he 
surmised, there would be unwelcome challenges in what he 
called “fencing the goods.” 

And how would a cash settlement be used? “One helluva 
party in Mazatlan,” Swanson said on deep background, in- 
timating strongly that the committee felt no obligation what- 
soever to pass along a settlement to the Quarterly's parent or- 
ganization. Swanson was asked why the Nebraska Library 
Association should not share the fruits of its own committee's 
labor. He seemed unable to comprehend the meaning of the 
question, and responded with two "What's?" and a “Huh?” 

But he reiterated, "Somewhere out there in America some 
organization has copied our logo and is ripe for a lawsuit." [] 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


american libraries 


HOGS, 


american libraries 
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Outfox them with copies for everyone 


There are several common 
breeds: the administrator who 
delays passing along the copy 
of american libraries that comes 
with the library s ALA member- 
ship...the staff member who 
takes the route-slip copy along 
on vacation to the Costa del Sow 
...the ALA personal member 
who receives a copy at home 
and goes around with a smug, 
all-knowing expression. 


You can't blame them for hog- 
ging american libraries. It's so 
filled with useful information 
that reading it takes time. 


The solution is to oink for one 
or more additional subscriptions 
at $20 a year. (Libraries that 


r--- american librari 


Subscriptions Dept., 50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611 


— — subscription(s) for 


don't belong to the ALA can now 
keep up with the field by sub- 
scribing directly to american li- 
braries at the same price.) 


More than ever, american librar- 
ies keeps all library personnel 
in the mainstream of the library 
profession. It makes them more 
effective in their jobs. 


Consider "The Source"— a ma- 
jor section of the magazine that 
delivers more up-to-the-minute 
and useful library news in one 
place than you can find any- 
where else. It's filled with re- 
ports on official actions, suc- 
cessful programs, things to write 
for, how to get jobs, educational 
opportunities, media, technical 


Bill to: 





year(s) (11 issues per year, $20.00) 


breakthroughs and other valua- 
ble data too important and too 
timely to be withheld by delay in 
routing. 


And there's the new "'Action 
Line" department that tackles 
readers' most urgent library 
questions — another example of 
the magazine's new emphasis 
on information and service to 
working librarians. 


Send in the coupon today and 
you'll soon be able to hog your 
own american libraries with a 
clear conscience. 

(*No offense intended to such 
library celebrities as Piglet, Wil- 
bur, Hen Wen or the Empress of 
Blandings.) 
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Why do more 
people buy 
ORLD BOOK 
than any other 





encyclopedia? |... 
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World Book 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises,Inc. 510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60! 
CIRCLE 143 ON READER CARD 


Te) \~ 7 /* 
‘It’s easy to use. Nisi, 
Single alphabetical arrangement of topics gives students direct 
access to the information they seek. 


‘Its easy to read. 


Vocabulary and sentence length are adjusted to the type of 
article and to the most likely user. 


‘Its easy to understand. 


Major articles are written at the school level at which 
they are likely to be used. 


‘It’s designed to encourage 
independent learning. 


Volume 22 contains a complete index and over 200 Reading & Study 


Guides...as valuable to teachers in lesson planning as to students for 
their own independent learning. 


Se 

‘It’s easy to buy. 
World Book representatives are listed in the Yellow Pages 
throughout the country. 
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(See page 587) 
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Here’s what they said about the 


8th Edition of Guide to Reference Books: 


“Our debt to Miss Winchell and (Mr. Sheehy) grows 


like the national debt with each succeeding edition.” 


Wilson Library Bulletin 


“The new edition of the Guide to Reference Books 
will be needed in every library regardless of type or 
size. The standard handbook of its kind, it has long 
held a respected place in reference literature." 


Library Journal 


“A tried, true, and tantalizing servant...” 
Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America 


“The one most important work in any reference 
library...” 
RQ 


“If you find yourself embarked on some really schol- 
arly research, a Guide to Reference Books, put out 
by the American Library Association, lists books 
published throughout the world in all languages.” 


House and Garden 
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American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


The basic tool of library 
reference for students, 
librarians and research 
workers in all fields 


Bigger and better than 
ever before. 


More than 10,000 titles 
... one-third more than 
the Eighth Edition. 


Completely revised 
and reorganized to 
reflect contempo- 
rary as well as 
traditional interests. 





The ninth edition of this famous handbook follows 
the general arrangement of the eighth, which is based 
on a division of reference materials into five major 
areas, with subdivisions classified first by subject and 
then by form. The table of contents displays the sub- 
jects in class arrangement. The index includes auth- 
ors, subjects, and titles in one alphabet. Enlarged to 
contain some 10,000 titles, over 2,500 more than in 
the eighth edition, the new work is the net product 
not only of many added titles but also the withdrawal 
of those less current. As a reflection of contemporary 
interests, it isolates such subjects as women, envi- 
ronmental engineering, and science fiction. Biblio- 
graphic descriptions have been updated, and entries 
are brought into conformity with Library of Con- 
gress cards. LC classification numbers have been 
added to each entry so that users can proceed from 
the book in hand directly to the shelves. 

This selective guide to reference works contains 
all of those books recommended for the large general 
reference collection and offers the choices to be made 
for smaller reference collections. 


The nation's 
libraries serve 
community law 
book needs 


Does your library? 


Take a few moments to check your law book section. 
Compare it with the holding of the libraries listed on 
this page. They represent just a few of the many 
hundreds of libraries, from the smallest to the largest, 
which provide their patrons access to the laws that 
govern every area of their business and personal lives, 
laws that not only regulate but also provide important 
rights and benefits. Your patrons deserve such access. 


Here’s a suggestion: Write today for your FREE copy 
of “How Lay Libraries Serve Community Law Book 
Needs”. You will find this booklet informative and 
useful. It provides you a measuring stick of your serv- 
ice in an important area. Write to: Library Counselor, : 
West Publishing Company, 50 W. Kellogg Blvd., St. i198 
Paul, MN 55102 


SHIPPENSBURG STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. (see photo at right with Signe Kelker, 
reference librarian), serves over 5,000 students and 
faculty. The college is multi-purpose in nature and 
offers curricula in the arts and Sciences, business ad- 
ministration and teacher education. The library fea- 
tures an excellent law book section which includes the 
Pennsylvania Reporter, Vale Pennsylvania Digest, Penn- 
Sylvania Rules of Court, United States Code Annotated, 
United States Code Congressional and Administrative 
News, Corpus Juris Secundum, Supreme Court Re- 
porter, U.S. Supreme Court Digest, Federal Reporter, 
Federal Supplement and Words and Phrases. 


OAK PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY, Oak Park, Ill., serves a 
population of 62,000 and is noted for its special col- 
lections on the local authors Ernest Hemingway and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. The library can also be proud of 
its law book collection which includes the North East- 
ern Reporter, Illinois Decisions, Illinois Digest, Illinois 
Criminal Law and Procedure, United States Code An- 
notated, Corpus Juris Secundum, Internal Revenue 
Code and Federal Tax Regulations. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF ENID, Enid, Ok., serves a city 
population of 44,000 plus 11,000 more in rural Gartield 
County. These citizens have access to an impressive 
collection of law books including the Pacific Reporter, 
Oklahoma Decisions, Oklahoma Statutes Annotated, 
Oklahoma Probate Law and Procedure, Oklahoma 
Court Rules and Procedure, United States Code Anno- 
tated, Supreme Court Reporter, Social Security Claims 
and Procedure and West's federal tax publications. 





LIBRARIES ARE FOR THE PEOPLE, 
SO ARE THE LAWS 





Shippensburg State College Library 
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AUGUST 


IT ALL WOULD HAVE 

STARTLED COLUMBUS 

A Further Mangling of American History 
That Started with IT ALL STARTED 
WITH COLUMBUS 

Richard Armour 

Illustrated $6.95 ISBN 07-002272-0 


GENGHIS KHAN 

The Rise, Authority and Decline 

of Mongo! Power 

Peter Brent 

Illustrated $15.95 ISBN 07-007650-2 


*YOUR LIFETIME HEALTH 
RECORDS BOOK 
Eleanor Dunn 
Illustrated $7.95 ISBN 07-018271-X 


*LEONARD COHEN 
Michael Gnarowski 
Illustrated 
$8.95 (cloth) ISBN 07-082179-8 
$4.95 (paper) ISBN 07-082180-1 


BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
Ron Kovic 
$7.95 ISBN 07-035359-X 


THE DREAMING SWIMMER 
Elisabeth Ogilvie 
$8.95 ISBN 07-047598-9 


PAN AM’S USA GUIDE 
Illustrated $5.95 ISBN 07-048423-6 


PAN AM'S WORLD GUIDE 
The Encyclopedia of Travel 
Illustrated $6.95 ISBN 07-048424-4 


*SONS COME AND GO, 
MOTHERS HANG IN FOREVER 
William Saroyan 
$7.95 ISBN 07-054748-3 


JEFFERSON 

A Revealing Biography 

Page Smith 

Illustrated $12.50 ISBN 07-058461-3 


FLEUR DE LYS 

The Kings and Queens of France 
Edited by Joy Law 

Illustrated $19.95 ISBN 07-036695-0 


SEPTEMBER 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE SOCIETY 
BICENTENNIAL SERIES 

DESK CALENDAR 1977 

Editors of American Heritage 
Illustrated $8.95 ISBN 07-001168-0 


THE AUTOMOBILE 

From Steam to Gasoline 

Enzo Angelucci and Alberto Belluci 
Illustrated $19.95 ISBN 07-001870-7 


THE GRASS IS ALWAYS GREENER 
OVER THE SEPTIC TANK 

Erma Bombeck 

lilustrated $6.95 ISBN 07-006450-4 


BEARD’S ROMAN WOMEN 

A Novel 

Anthony Burgess 

Illustrated $8.95 ISBN 07-008960-4 


THE WORLD’S SHELLS 

A Guide for Collectors 

S. Peter Dance 

Illustrated $10.95 ISBN 07-015291-8 


1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 
Arnold Toynbee, et al. 
$8.95 ISBN 07-0651 24-8 


200 YEARS OF SPORT IN AMERICA 
A Pageant of a Nation at Play 

Wells Twombly 

Illustrated $24.95 ISBN 07-065640-1 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL GASTRONOMY 
Ali-Bab 


Illustrated $5.95 (paper) ISBN 07-001067-6 


OCTOBER 


THE MEAT BOARD MEAT BOOK 
Barbara Bloch 

Introduction by Julia Child 
Illustrated 

$10.00 (cloth) ISBN 07-005908-X 
$5.95 (paper) ISBN 07-005909-8 


*HARRY BROWNE'S COMPLETE GUIDE 
TO SWISS BANKS 

Harry Browne 

$9.95 ISBN 07-008483-1 


JUST COUNTRY 

Country People, Country Stories, 
Country Music 

Robert Cornfield with Marshall Fallwell 
Introduction by Minnie Pearl 

Illustrated 

$12.95 (cloth) ISBN 07-013184-8 

$7.95 (paper) ISBN 07-013178-3 


*AUTO REPAIR FOR DUMMIES 
Deanna Sclar 
Illustrated 
$12.95 (cloth) ISBN 07-055870-1 
$7.95 (paper) ISBN 07-055871-X 


* AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 
AND THE PRESIDENCY 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
Marcus Cunliffe 
Illustrated $12.50 ISBN 07-014936-4 


THE HEALERS 

The Rise of the Medical Establishment 
John Duffy 

$12.50 ISBN 07-018020-2 


JODY 
Jerry Hulse 
$6.95 ISBN 07-031147-1 


TANGLEWOOD 
Herbert Kupferberg 
Illustrated $15.00 ISBN 07-035643-2 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD STAMPS 
1945-1975 

James A. Mackay 

Illustrated $24.95 ISBN 07-044595-8 


THE IMMORTALS 
Derek and Julia Parker 
Illustrated $19.95 ISBN 07-048493-7 


THE GATES 

Poems by Muriel Rukeyser 
$7.95 (cloth) ISBN 07-054268-6 
$3.95 (paper) ISBN 07-054269-4 


THE LONG TRAIL 

How Cowboys and Longhorns 
Opened the Midcontinent 

Gardner Soule 

The American Trails Series 
Illustrated $10.95 ISBN 07-059765-0 


1001 DESIGNS FOR WHITTLING 
AND WOODCARVING 

E.J. Tangerman 

Illustrated 

$14.95 (cloth) ISBN 07-062648-0 

$ 9.95 (paper) ISBN 07-062649-9 





ELSINOR 
Charles Webb 
$7:95 ISBN 07-068803-6 


NOVEMBER 


THE BREAD OF THOSE EARLY YEARS 
Heinrich Böll 
$7.95 ISBN 07-006427-X 


REVOLUTIONIZING FRENCH COOKING 
Roy Andries de Groot 
Illustrated $15.95 ISBN 07-016240-9 


OF PURE BLOOD 
Marc Hillel with Clarissa Henry 
Illustrated $10.00 ISBN 07-028895-X 


BETWEEN ACTS 

An Irreverent Look at the World 

of Opera and Show Business 
Robert Merrill with Robert Saffron 
Illustrated $9.95 ISBN 07-041501-3 


STOMPING THE BLUES 

Albert Murray 

Produced and art directed 

by Harris Lewine 

Illustrated $12.95 ISBN 07-044074-3 


THE COMPLETE ASIAN COOKBOOK 
Charmaine Solomon 
$15.95 ISBN 07-059636-0 


POLAR VOYAGERS 
Frank Rasky 
Illustrated $17.95 ISBN 07-082405-3 


MAKING CHANGES 

A Practical Guide to Vernacular Harmony 
Eric Salzman and Michael Sahl 

$12.95 (cloth) ISBN 07-054489-1 

$8.95 (paper) ISBN 07-054488-3 


*HORSES 
A Working Tradition 
David Street 
Illustrated $19.95 ISBN 07-082283-2 


WEEPING IN THE PLAYTIME 
OF OTHERS 

America’s Incarcerated Children 
Kenneth Wooden 

$3.95 (paper) ISBN 07-071643-9 


JANUARY 


DISSOLUTION 

A Lawyer Looks at the Future 
of the American Wife 

Riane Eisler 

$8.95 (cloth) ISBN 07-019142-5 
$3.95 (paper) ISBN 07-019150-6 


ANOTHER WINTER, ANOTHER SPRING 
Louise Lawrence 
$8.95 ISBN 07-036722-1 


*THE U.S. MARINE CORPS STORY 


J. Robert Moskin 
Illustrated $15.00 ISBN 07-043453-0 


*Previously announced r 
All prices and W, !| 


publication dates are 


subject to change e AC 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING LOWDOWN/ What, when, where, 
and how-sing. 


LEO IN LIBRARYLAND/ A relentless young library job-seeker 
charts the wondrous behavioral patterns of more than 200 employers, 
by Allen C. Story. 


AWARDS 1976/ The best and the brightest in AL's annual roundup. 


SCMAI CASE REPORT/ Another library board censured in a case 
submitted to ALA under its Program of Action for Mediation, 
Arbitration, and Inquiry. 


THE SOURCE/ Featuring tips on National Library Week publicity 
(587), and two Source columns: “Media Minded” (584) and 
"Microform Viewer" (588). 


BACKPAGE FOLLIES/ A sneak preview of the AACR Revisions from 
the School of Library Ecology & Fisheries Research. 
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Cover 
October's cover is a 
variation on a theme, “You 
Are What You Read,” one 
of the 1977 National Library 
Week poster slogans. The 
full design, minus the type, 
is at right. Other posters 
and themes are featured 
on p. 587. 





How four major academic 
up to 88% with the “Tattle 


Today, we're living in a 
different world. Patrons know how 
easy it is to steal books, and 
they know the odds of getting 
caught are miniscule. And a 
strange new "morality" in many 
peer groups deems book thefts 
acceptable. 

You can wish for the old days, 
but they're not coming back. 

So unless you want your good 
patrons to suffer because of your 
bad patrons, the only alternative 
is to stop book thefts. And it can 
be done. The following case studies 
show how four large universities 
did just that. 


Book Losses: The perennial drain 
on budgets. 

A few generations ago, few 
patrons would dream of stealing a 
book from a library. A book was 
a sacred thing, and the library 
represented the means by which 

eople could find precious 
nowledge and make their way 
up in the world. 
























Case One: A large Midwestern 
university 

During the period from 
Winter Quarter 1970 to Winter 
Quarter 1974, this university 
conducted sixteen separate 
inventories of their Core 
Collection (36,000 volumes) 
to determine the 
severity of their book 
loss problem. 

During the Fall 
Quarter of 1972, the 
library installed a 
"Tattle-Tape" Book 
Detection System 
to protect this 
Collection. 


What effect did it have on losses? 
This is a quotation from the 
official report: 

* As shown on the summary 
below, 44 books were lost during 
this sixth quarter with the elec- 
tronic security system. When 
compared to Winter Quarter 1971, 
this figure represents an 89 percent 
reduction in the number of books 
lost. When compared to Winter 
Quarter 1972, this is an 88 percent 
reduction in losses? 


Case Two: A Canadian university 
library 

This university library 
conducted sample stock-takings in 
1970 and 1971 that indicated an 
average annual loss rate of 
approximately 2.5 percent, which 
would have a monetary replace- 
ment value of approximately 
$125,000 per annum. 

After installation of a 
“Tattle-Tape” system, a complete 
inventory was conducted in 
1972 and again in 1973, using 
specially designed print-outs 
from the library's automated 
catalogue records to ensure 
accuracy. In comparing the 1973 
holdings with those in 1972, 
the new loss rate was established 
at .5 percent, a decrease of 80 
percent from the previous years. 


Case Three: A Western university 
The first complete inventory 
in eight years was made at this 
library during the installation of a 
“Tattle-Tape” system. Com- 
parison of the actual number of 
volumes missing with the 
shelf list information showed an 
annual loss rate of 1.5 percent. 
Not included in this figure, however, 
were the number of items with- 
drawn over the period because they 
had been declared lost. "Including 


libraries cut book losses 


Tape" Book Detection System. 


these, the loss rate 

would have been closer to 

2 percent annually? 
During the first year 

of operation, a sample 

inventory of 27,278 volumes 

was taken at the end 

of the first semester and 

again at the end of 

the second semester. This 

inventory indicated 

"...a missing rate of 0.74 

percent for the year or 

a reduction of the missing 

rate by more than 50% 

from the previous 1.5 to 

2.0 percent.” 


Case Four: A large 
Eastern university 

Anticipating the 
installation of a book detec- 
tion system, slips 
representing 4,491 mono- 
graphs (added January-June 1969) 
were colleeted. An inventory 
of these was taken early in 1970 
and 10.2 percent were reported 
missing. A parallel study was 
made involving 5,832 volumes 
(added September 1970-April 
1971) after the installation of a 
"Tattle-Tape" system. The results 
from this study showed only 
1.8 percent were reported missing. 

In addition, it was found 
that open shelf losses in two specific 
libraries dropped from slightly 
more than 8 percent to less than 
1 percent. 

In the official report, library 
officials noted that “...a most 
surprising thing is that students 
who are caught show no apparent 
sense of guilt when they are called 
back to the desk” 


Better service for patrons. 





works...is what it means to you. 
And that, simply, is that it lets 
you give better service to your 
patrons. 

Books no longer “disappear” 
They can be kept on the shelves, 
available for patron use. 

And your funds can be used to 
buy more new books for your 
patrons rather than to replace 
those lost. 


3M’s interest in libraries. 

The "Tattle-Tape" Book 
Detection System is just a part of 
our growing commitment to 
the library field. We are also 
servicing libraries in areas 
such as microfilm equipment and 
cataloging information services. 

nd we recently introduced 
our 3M Brand Inventory Control 
System, a completely new, 


become the standard of 
the industry. 

Itis our intention here 
at 3M to put together 
a whole division whose 
mission is to work with 
libraries and assist them in 
improving their services 
and capabilities. We know 
your job is to spread knowl: 
edge to Americans 
everywhere... and that's a 
goal we'd like to help 
you reach. 

To learn more about 
our products, write to 3M 
Company, Library Systems. 
Bldg. 220-9E, 3M Center, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
55101. Detailed reports on 
the university case 
studies above are also 
available upon request. 





Tattle-Tape* 
$0 you can run 
alending library. 
Instead of a 
stealing library. 


= 
Library Systems 3IY. 
MICROFILM PRODUCTS DIVISION COMPAN 


SM CENTER - 


state-of-the-art, automated system 
that we are confident will 
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Important as the fact is that 
the "Tattle-Tape" system really 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 551C 


...for an inviting library. 


Any library — school, public, church or office — is only 
as good as the use to which it is put. It should be 
inviting, not forbidding. Stimulating, not confusing. 
Metric I library furnishings are designed and built with 
that principle in mind. Made of flawless hardwood, 
they're smart, functional and durable. Modular designs 
make the Metric line flexible. And the line is 
comprehensive — shelving, card catalogs, charging 
desk units, book trucks, tables, carrels . . . everything 
your library needs. Except books. 

Metric is manufactured by SEMCO, famous for 
Scholarcraft school furniture. 

Write for complete information, catalog or 
demonstration. 


delwood furniture 69. irc 


P. O. Box 5487. Birmingham, Alabama 35207 
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HOW TO CALL THE WATCHDOGS: Not since the early 'seventies has ALA's Office for Intel- 
lectual Freedom heard that government agents were hassling librarians; but it's still 
happening, according to one Congressional staffer, Recently a CIA man entered the li- 
brary of a major university, flashed his credentials, and demanded to know what mater- 
ials were being used by a U.S. citizen. The librarian refused to tell the agent, who 
finally stalked out in a huff. When the incident was reported to the House Subcommit- 
tee on Government Information and Individual Rights, its staff member Robert Fink urged 
American Libraries to spread the word: If you learn of a similar demand by any federal, 


state, or local intelligence or police entity, call Fink at (202) 225-3741 or write 
B 349 C, Rayburn Office Building, Washington, DC 20515. 


SCHOMBURG CENTER IN THE NEWS, BUT NOT THE MONEY. The plights of the nation's major pub- 
lic center for black research got a good airing on the East Coast in late summer, but 
the price of air-time was an outcry of racial discrimination by a group still pressing 
its demands. The New York Public Library was accused of racial discrimination at its 


view is the Citizens Coalition to Save the Schomburg, a committee made up of community 
and labor organizations. The coalition also charges that: 1) There are plans afoot 

to move the celebrated collection from Harlem; and 2) Schomburg does not receive its fair 
share of NYPL Research Libraries income for buildings and operations. On September 8, 
the coalition presented these charges and demands for reform to NYPL Board President 
Richard Couper and Library Director John Cory. 


NYPL ADMINISTRATORS HAVE COUNTERED that: the Schomburg firings are justified; there is 

no plan to move the collection; and New York City's fiscal crisis has blocked construc- 
tion of a multimillion-dollar center to replace the present deteriorating facilities.  Li- 
brary officials further argue that the Schomburg's operating budget measures up quite well 
to that of the other research libraries--not to mention the beleaguered branches. "There 
is very little wrong with Schomburg that wouldn't be cured by a new building," remarked 
James Henderson, director of research libraries. 


A COALITION SPOKESPERSON called NYPL's responses "a barrage of endless excuses ... à hoax," 
and vowed to "continue to expose their racist treatment of the center." A week later (Sept. 
14), an NBC-TV editorial commented that "racism" was too simple a term for the financial 
troubles of the library, and recommended that energy be put into special-category funding 
for the historic cultural center. "Racism is too real and too prevalent for wolf cries," 
chided NBC. 


MIRROR, MIRROR, WHO'S THE MOST CITED OF ALL? Why, the American Library Association, U.S. 
Office of Education, and Jesse Shera, as any reader of Taiwan's Journal of Library and 
Information Science (April 1976) can tell you. In his "Frequently Cited Authors and 
Periodicals in Library and Information Science Dissertations, 1961-70," William Brace of 
Rosary College GSLS, River Forest, Ill., analyzed 20,994 bibliographic citations in 202 
dissertations at 14 ALA-accredited library schools.  ALA was cited 2,152 times, USOE 348, 
and Shera 71--beating the Library of Congress by seven. Personal authors cited 40 times or 
more were Joseph Wheeler, Louis Round Wilson, Robert Downs, S.R. Ranganathan, Maurice 
Tauber, and Keyes Metcalf. Old Melvil just about made the cutoff at 23. There are signif- 
icant patterns to be observed, Brace concludes, but statistically no group of personal au- 
thors emerges as true "core" reading in the field. 


ALA SLASHES AT GOVERNMENT GOBBLYDEGOOK. After months of diplomacy, ALA officials had 
convinced HUD officials in Washington of Congress' intent: that many libraries are eligible 
for funds under the Community Development Block Grant Program authorized by PL 93-383. HUD 
modified its rulings, but the word didn't penetrate to the Provinces. "Because of 
bureaucratic misrulings and the general incomprehensibility of the regulations," ALA told 
the House Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs at oversight hearings in September, 
"an untold number of library construction Projects are being excluded from community develop- 
ment plans." The Sharp statement pleaded for streamlined regulations and crystal clear prose 
So that local public officials and citizens can understand them. In (Continued on page 599.) 
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How to get the best Circulation 
Control System now. 
And guarantee your library 
the best system 20 years from now. 








“The Gaylord Computerized — 
Circulation Control System: An 
answer to the growing demands of 
library service. 


Plain and simple, libraries provide a 
service. And for 80 years now, Gaylord 
has been exclusively dedicated to 
maximizing that service. In response to 
the latest demands of today’s libraries 
and library networks, Gaylord, in 
consultation with computer experts and 
librarians, has created the Gaylord 
Circulation Control System. 


A complete service 


The system satisfies virtually all 
circulation needs, from handling, 
issuing and returning items to 
automatically indicating delinquent 
borrowers and calculating overdue fines. 

It's a complete service that includes 
equipment, its installation, main- 
tenance and updating, processing of 
information, preparation of notices and 
reports, and staff training. 


Flexibility 


The system has been designed to 
improve the sharing of library resources, 
and is expandable regionally, statewide 
and nationally. 

Since you can lease the equipment, 
rather than purchase it, you will never 
be “stuck” with obsolete equipment. 
Gaylord will continuously incorporate 
whatever technological advances are 
made, so you will always have the most 
ee system available: 5 years from 

. 20 years from now. 


GA j LORD, O ase Cun 
GAYLORD BROS, INC., LIBRARY SYSTEMS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT & PUBLICATIONS 


Syracuse, NY 13201 TWX 710 545-0232 
Furniture Manufacturing Division 


CIRCLE 257 ON READER CARD 


Simplicity 


With our system, there is no need to 
add specialized technicians to your staff. 
As a matter of fact, Gaylord will teach 
your present library personnel to operate 
the system practically overnight. 


Economy 


Since five to eight people would be 
needed to perform the tasks that the 
system does automatically, it saves the 
library a great deal of money and frees 
the librarian to improve patron services. 
Yet it requires no large capital expen- 
diture, and in fact, the system’s cost can 
be defrayed even further if you share it 
with other libraries. 


Gaylord reliability 


Responsibility for the complete system 
rests with Gaylord, thereby eliminating 
the problems that can occur when indi- 
vidual parts of a system are the respon- 
sibility of several sources. Moreover, the 
servicing of the equipment is the finest in 
the industry— it is backed nationwide by 
1,300 Digital servicemen who can be in 
your library within two to four hours. 

Because Gaylord is committed to 
meeting changing library needs, the 
Gaylord Circulation Control System was 
designed with the future in mind. It will 
not only be the most effective circulation 
control system today: it will be the most 
effective one tomorrow. 

The Gaylord name is your guarantee. 


lisrarian. 





Stockton, CA 95208 
Sanford, NC 27330 
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Court Ruling Halts 
“Midnight Librarians" 


On August 30, the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals (Sixth Circuit) ruled that school 
board members cannot remove books 
from school libraries. Specifying that "A 
library is a storehouse of knowledge," 
the court decision explained that a stu- 
dent's "privilege" to use this storehouse 
"is not subject to being withdrawn by 
succeeding school boards whose mem- 
bers might desire to winnow the library 
for books the content of which occa- 
sioned their displeasure or disapproval." 

Deciding an appeal of a 1972 case in- 
volving a school district in Strongsville, 
a Cleveland suburb, the court upheld 
the board's right to disapprove books as 
classroom texts. 

The ruling does not affect a board's 
authority in book selection and acquisi- 
tion, but only forbids board members 
from acting as what a New York Times 
editorial called “midnight librarians, fur- 
tively cleaning up the stacks after the 
professionals have gone home.” As the 
Times pointed out, “Since school boards 
change periodically, one year’s literature 
may be another year’s pornography.” 


Librarian Suffers Setback 
in Crusade to Sue for 
Damages in 1972 Firing 


For more than four years, librarian 
Patricia Chalfant has been fighting her 
dismissal from the Wilmington Institute, 
now the Wilmington and New Castle 
County (Del.) Libraries. Just this June, 
U.S. District Court Judge James L. 
Latchum threw out her two-year old 
case on a technicality, but Ms. Chalfant 
immediately filed an appeal. 

Her battle began in February 1972, 
when she was using her married name 
Trivits. At that time Jack W. Bryant, 
Wilmington’s director, fired her as chief 
of the Processing Department (Bryant 
later ran into troubles of his own—see 
below). Ms. Chalfant appealed to ALA 
for action on her dismissal, and, after an 
investigation of the complex case, 
SCMAI agreed that she had indeed been 
dismissed without due process. SCMAI 
recommended that Wilmington, which 
is a private corporation with public 
funds, set up regular grievance pro- 
cedures (AL September 1973, pp. 513- 
518). Edward B. duPont, president of 
the library board, rebutted the SCMAI 
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report in a letter published in AL in 
February 1974, pp. 90-92. 

Meanwhile, Chalfant sued the Wil- 
mington Institute for reinstatement and 
$110,000 in compensatory and punitive 
damages, a sum she reportedly upped 
by $60,000 after reading duPont’s state- 
ment. The four-day hearing took place 
in July 1975, but Judge Latchum pon- 
dered the case for nearly a year, then 
wrote a 28-page decision. 

Although the judge ruled that Wil- 
mington was not a public entity in 1972, 
Chalfant declared she had been de- 
nied the right to sue on the grounds 
that public librarians are not public em- 
ployees. ' 

"If public libraries aren't part of the 
government, their librarians are cast 
adrift, without any rights at all," she 
told AL when interviewed recently. 

Since August 1973, Ms. Chalfant has 
been working as assistant librarian at 
Delaware Technical and Community 
College in Wilmington, where she was 
hired at a larger salary than she received 
at the Wilmington Institute. — —L.R.P. 


Former Library Director 
Begins Jail Term 


For librarians geared to the academic 
year, life begins every September. For 
Jack W. Bryant, former director of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Institute (see 
above), the 1976—77 year began behind 
bars at the Delaware Correctional Insti- 
tution in Smyrna. 

On Sept: 3, Bryant was sentenced to 
18 months for using $75,000 in library 
funds to build his personal collection of 
Oriental art. The sentence was reduced 
to one year, but his appeal for postpone- 
ment was denied. 

Until his assistant questioned Bryant's 
“disturbing” new accounting procedures 
two years ago, the 50-year-old librarian 
had an excellent reputation. Born and 
educated in Los Angeles (B.A., UCLA; 
M.S.L.S., Southern California), Bryant 
began a 20-year career as assistant to the 
librarian at Stanford's Hoover Library. 
In the 'sixties, he directed public T 
braries in Glens Falls, N.Y., Greenwich, 
Conn., and Worcester, Mass., and served 
on committees in ALA. 

Two years after his 1970 appointment 
as Wilmington Institute director, he saw 
fit to fire one Patricia Chalfant Trivits 
(see above). 

Last year Wilmington Associate Di- 
rector Neil C. Flynn notified the library 


board that Bryant was personally au- 
thorizing payments for films that never 
were delivered to the library. Bryant 
was arrested in July 1975, two weeks 
after police raided his home and confis- 
cated 250 rare objets d'art, chiefly Ori- 
ental porcelains, which he had pur- 
chased from the “film distributors.” 
Originally charged with twenty-eight 
counts of felony, Bryant pleaded guilty 
to one and was convicted. His former 
employee, Patricia Chalfant, icily ob- 
served “I’m sure he'll be happy at Smyr- 
na.” —L.R.P. 


Member Libraries May Now 
Tap in to Huge Serials Base 
Through CRT Terminals 


Participants in the nation's major proj- 
ect for building a broad data base of 
machine-readable serial records are now 
on-line to that base through OCLC ter- 
minals in their libraries. 

With the end of "batch" (computer 
card) input to the base, the cooperative 
project, soon to be managed by the Li- 
brary of Congress, will move more swift- 
ly toward its goal of more than 200,000 
serial records. 

Already being distributed to many li- 
braries through LC's MARC Distribu- 
tion Service—Serials, these records pro- 
vide instant access to valuable informa- 
tion used in library processing and re- 
search services. 

Under the management of its cospon- 
sor, the Council on Library Resources, 
until November, the two-year record- 
building project uses the on-line facilities 
of the Ohio College Library Center. 
NEH also provided basic funding. 

Serial records from LC, the National 
Library of Canada, and the Minnesota 
Union List of Serials formed the initial 
CONSER data base; that base is being 
expanded by new "authenticated" rec- 
ords from those institutions and similar 
input from the other project partici- 
pants: Boston Theological Institute, Cor- 
nell, Yale, Florida Union List of Serials, 
National Agricultural Library, State 
University of New York, New York State 
Library, University of California, and 
the National Serials Data Program in 
cooperation with the National Federa- 
tion of Abstracting and Indexing Ser- 
vices. 

A special American Libraries report 
on CONSER is scheduled for the Janu- 
ary 1977 issue. That report will provide 
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Illustration by Judith Hope Blau 
from The Bagel Baker of Mulliner Lane. 


August 


MONSTER MARY, 
MISCHIEF MAKER 
By Kazuko Taniguchi 
Illustrated in full color by the 
author. Mary is unpopular with 
the other monsters because she 
does nothing but loaf, sleep and 
play tricks. Until she finds a won- 
derful way to redeem herself! 
83% x 83%. Preschool-Gr. 3. 
$6.95 (Trade Ed.) e ISBN 07-062868-8 
$6.84 (Lib. Ed.) e ISBN 07-062869-6 
THE CONVENT CAT 
By Barbara Willard 
Illustrated in full color by Bunshu 
Iguchi. A simple, sensitive story of 
a stray kitten who finds a happy 
home in a convent—despite some 
of the nuns' initial reluctance to 
accept him. 915 x 915. 
Preschool-Gr. 3. 
$5.95 (Trade Ed.) e ISBN 07-031703-8 
$5.72 (Lib. Ed.) e ISBN 07-031704-6 
THE TABLE, THE DONKEY 
AND THE STICK 
Adapted from a tale by 
the Brothers Grimm 
Full-color illustrations by Paul 
Galdone. Driven from home by the 
lies of their greedy goat, a tailor's 
three sons endure a succession of 
misadventures that will delight all 
children. 8 x 10. Preschool-Gr. 3. 
$6.95 (Trade Ed.) e ISBN 07-022700-4 
$6.84 (Lib. Ed.) e ISBN 07-022701-2 
THE BAGEL BAKER 
OF MULLINER LANE 
By Judith Hope Blau 
Full-color pictures by the author. 
A fun fantasy about the magical 
happenings in Grandpa Izzy's 
bakery. This wise and gentle story 
of loving and giving was inspired 
by the author's own childhood 
memories. 7Y$ x 975. 
Preschool & up. 
$6.95 (Trade Ed.) e ISBN 07-005882-2 
$6.84 (Lib. Ed.) e ISBN 07-005883-0 
A SPECIAL BIRTHDAY 
By Symeon Shimin 
Illustrated in full color by the 
author. A little girl and her kitten 
follow an unwinding ribbon under 
beds, through drawers and into 
closets and discover a delightful 
bounty of birthday gifts. 836 x 834. 
Preschool & up. 


$5.95 (Trade Ed.) e ISBN 07-056901-0 
$5.72 (Lib. Ed.) e ISBN 07-056902-9 
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young people 


from McGraw-Hill 


TRUDEL’S SIEGE 
By Louisa May Alcott 
Illustrated by Stan Skardinski. A 
courageous little girl sets out to 
help her family overcome the 
tragedy of illness and poverty. A 
little-known tale of adventure and 
excitement by one of America’s 
great writers. 5% x 8. Gr. 4-6. 


$5.95 (Trade Ed.) e ISBN 07-057791-9 
$5.72 (Lib. Ed.) e ISBN 07-057792-7 


September 


HAJI OF THE ELEPHANTS 
By Willis Lindquist 

Illustrated by Don Miller. More 
exciting adventures of Haji, the 
young Burmese elephant rider 
and his mount, the mighty Majda 
Koom. An action-packed sequel to 
Lindquist's classic Burma Boy. 
515 x 8. Gr. 5-8. 

$6.84 (Lib. Ed. only) e ISBN 07-037892-4 


October 


FERGUS 
By Yasuko Kimura 
Full-color illustrations by the 
author. Fergus the puppy forgets 
where he's hidden a delicious 
bone. Even worse, he can't ask the 
other animals for help—or they 
may find it and eat it themselves! 
104% x 714. Preschool-Gr. 3. 
$5.95 (Trade Ed.) e ISBN 07-034556-2 
$5.72 (Lib. Ed.) e ISBN 07-034557-0 
MOT, YBBAT 
AND LITTLE PHARAOH 
By Anne Syfret 
Drawings by the author. Mot, a 
boy of ancient Egypt and his 
faithful cat, Ybbat, befriend the 
son of Tut-the-Ninth—and soon 
find themselves caught up in a 
plot to kidnap the young heir to 
the throne. A fast-moving mystery 
adventure. 8 x 10. 
Preschool-Gr. 3. 
$5.72 (Lib. Ed. only) e ISBN 07-062647-2 
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November 


THE ARABS KNEW 

By Tillie S. Pine 

& Joseph Levine 
Two-color illustrations by Joel 
Schick. This new book in Pine and 
Levine's well established science- 
culture series discusses the contri- 
butions to civilization made by the 
Bedouin and urban cultures of 
ancient Arabia. 714 x 9%. Gr. 3-5. 
$5.72 (Lib. Ed. only) è ISBN 07-050091-6 


LIFE AND DEATH 
IN NATURE 

By Seymour Simon 
Two-color illustrations by Hal 
Just. A thought-provoking book 
about the endless chain of life— 
and how dead and decaying ani- 
mals and plants sustain new gen- 
erations of living things. 714 x 975. 
Gr. 4-6. 
$5.72 (Lib. Ed. only) è ISBN 07-057456-1 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
LOCH NESS MONSTER 
By Jeanne Bendick 

The baffling, tantalizing, often 
amusing story of “Nessie” down 
through the years—with a thor- 
ough discussion of all available 
evidence for her existence and 
theories of her origin. Sketches, 
maps, old prints, photos. 6x9. 
Gr. 5-Jr. High. 


$5.95 (Trade Ed.) € ISBN 07-004496-1 
$5.72 (Lib. Ed.) @ ISBN 07-004497-X 


HOW SCIENTISTS 
FIND OUT 
About Matter, Time, Space 
and Energy 
By Herman Schneider 
Clear, fascinating explanations of 
how scientists learn things like the 
age of a moon pebble, whether 
there is life on Mars, the amaz- 
ingly complex composition of a 
drop of blood—and more. With 
experiments. Drawings, photos, 


diagrams. 6x9. Jr. High & up. 
$6.95 (Trade Ed.) € ISBN 07-055447-1 
$6.84 (Lib. Ed.) e ISBN 07-055448-X 


Write Dept. PL—25th floor for our Backlist Junior Book Catalogue. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 


We book the best! 
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WE'VE SPENT 30 YEARS 
LEARNING YOUR BUSINESS, SO 
WE COULD BE GOOD AT OURS. 


SO years ago, we got our start supplying book jacket 
covers to libraries. The more our business grew, the more we 
realized how dependent it was on yours. 

So, we began poking our noses into every phase of 
library operations. Watching, asking, learning. We gained an 
understanaing of library people, library needs, library 
patrons, and different types of libraries. 

We uncovered needs, added and invented new 
products and services, improved old ones, and in time became 
committed to an idea...of being the finest, most knowledge- 
able, most complete single source of supply for libraries. 

That's why today, we offer quality supplies and 
equipment for virtually every library need. Attractive, durable 
furniture for every nook and cranny. Book services (acquisi- 
tion, leasing, continuations and technical) for every type of 
library. Recordings, book ea eye PLEASE SEND THIS COUPON OR WRITE T0: ~~= === ===- 1 
cataloging, book ordering | BRODART, INC. Dept.A 10 | 


systems, and superb Service | Williamsport, PA 17701 
Please send me more information about your C Book 
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measure of how well we do 
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1609 MEMORIAL AVE., WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 1236 SO. HATCHER ST., CITY OF INDUSTRY, CA 91749 6 EDMONDSON ST., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO N3T 8N3 


the new 


Microfim 2 


Reader node of 


simolicity 


We designed the Model 350 with 
one objective in mind: simpli- 
fied operation. Since even 
infrequent microfilm users will 
find it easy to use, this reader 
will save librarians hours of 
instruction time and will encour- 
age greater use of microfilm 
resources. 


To maximize user convenience 
all controls are located up front 
and keyed to the easy-to-follow 
operating instructions on the 
front of the unit. The 350 Reader 
accepts 35mm and 16mm micro- 
film (a microfiche adapter is 
also available), and can be 
ordered with manual or motor- 
ized drive. Both are priced 
hundreds of dollars less than 
comparable competitive models. 


We'd like to send you a free 
brochure on the 350 Reader 
which explains in detail why it is 
truly a model of simplicity. Just 
write or call today. 





Equipment Coordinator 


XEROX Xerox University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
XEROX? is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 31 3/761 -4700 (Ext. 31 4) 
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a staff-written primer on CONSER, and 
an article from LC on possible long range 
programs growing out of CONSER and 
other serials activity. 


Headed for the Hustings, 
Congress Hustles toward 
Compromise Legislation 


As the early October target date for 
wrapping up the 94th Congress ap- 
proached, legislators yearned to be off 
on the hustings and pushed the wheels 
of Congress a trifle more vigorously than 
usual. 

ALA's Washington Office recorded 
these gains on library-related legisla- 
tion: 


Copyright Revision 

The House version of Senate Bill 22, 
copyright revision, finally neared the 
floor when the Judiciary Committee ac- 
cepted without change the bill ham- 
mered out by its Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties and the Admin- 
istration of Justice. Subcommittee mem- 
bers had urged the parent group to re- 
sist pressure from lobbyists to amend 
their version. Several subcommittee 
members declared that working on the 
bill had been a unique experience be- 
cause of the complexity of the subject 
matter and the intensity of the lobbying. 
Rep. Tom Railsback (R-Ill.) declared 
that he frequently felt more like an arbi- 
trator than a legislator; Rep. George 
Danielson (D-Cal.) characterized the 
lobbying as "intelligent but ruthless." 

After House acceptance, the commit- 
tee's bill was expected to go to a joint 
conference to resolve the differences be- 
tween House and Senate versions. It 
could, but probably wouldn't, become a 
law before Congress adjourned. 


"Storm of Controversy" 


On section 108(g)(2) of the House 
bill, which prohibits "systematic" copy- 
ing by libraries, the committee report 
notes that this provision "provoked a 
storm of controversy, centering around 
the extent to which the restrictions on 
‘systematic’ activities would prevent the 
continuation and development of inter- 
library networks and other arrangements 
involving the exchange of photocopies. 
After thorough consideration, the com- 
mittee amended section 108(g)(2) to 
add the following proviso: Provided, 
that nothing in this clause prevents a 
library or archives from participating in 
interlibrary arrangements that do not 
have, as their purpose or effect, that the 
library or archives receiving such copies 
or phonorecords for distribution does so 
in such aggregate quantities as to sub- 
stitute for a subscription to or purchase 
of such work.” 
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Guidelines Upcoming 

According to the committee report, 
the key phrases in this amendment "are 
‘aggregate quantities’ and ‘substitute for 
a subscription to or purchase of’ a work. 
To be implemented effectively in prac- 
tice, these provisions will require the 
development and implementation of 
more-or-less specific guidelines estab- 
lishing criteria to govern various situa- 
tions. The National Commission on New 
Technological Uses of Copyrighted 
Works (CONTU) offered to provide 
good offices in helping to develop these 
guidelines. This offer was accepted and, 
although the final text of guidelines has 
not yet been achieved, the committee 
has reason to hope that, within the next 
month, some agreement can be reached 
on an initial set of guidelines covering 
practices under section 108(g)(2).” 

CONTU is developing the guidelines 
in cooperation with library associations 
and copyright proprietors. The guide- 
lines will probably be included in the 
conference report on the copyright bill. 


Defining Commercial Use 


Section 108 of the bill allows libraries 
to make single copies without infringing 
copyright, subject to certain conditions. 
One proviso: the reproduction or dis- 
tribution must be done without any pur- 
pose of direct or indirect commercial 
advantage. The report notes that this 
condition “has raised questions as to the 
status of photocopying done by or for 
libraries or archival collections within 
industrial, profitmaking, or proprietary 
institutions. . . . There is a direct inter- 
relationship between this problem and 
the prohibitions against ‘multiple’ and 
‘systematic’ photocopying . . .” The re- 
port explains: 


Isolated, spontaneous making of 
single photocopies by a library in a 
for-profit organization, without any 
systematic effort to substitute photo- 
copying for subscriptions or pur- 
chases, would be covered by section 
108, even though the copies are fur- 
nished to the employees of the orga- 
nization for use in their work. Similar- 
ly, for-profit libraries could partici- 
pate in interlibrary arrangements for 
exchange of photocopies, as long as 
the production or distribution was not 
"systematic." 


These activities, by themselves, 
would ordinarily not be considered 
"for direct or indirect commercial ad- 
vantages," since the "advantage" re- 
ferred to in this clause must attach 
to the immediate commercial motiva- 
tion behind the reproduction or dis- 
tribution itself, rather than to the ul- 
timate profit-making motivation be- 


hind the enterprise in which the li- 
brary is located. On the other hand, 
section 108 would not excuse repro- 
duction or distribution if there were 
a commercial motive behind the ac- 
tual making or distributing of the 
copies, if multiple copies were made 
or distributed, or if the photocopying 
activities were "systematic" in the 
sense that their aim was tc substitute 
for subscriptions or purchases. 


Interested librarians may request a 
copy of House Report 94-1476, Copy- 
right Law Revision, from the House 
Document Room (U.S. Capitol, Wash- 
ington, DC 20515). The 368-page re- 
port contains the text of S. 22 as reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee, a 
section-by-section analysis and discus- 
sion and a section showing in three par- 
allel columns 1) S. 22 as adopted by the 
Senate on February 19; 2) the provi- 
sions of title 17, U.S. Code, the existing 
copyright law; and 3) the House Judi- 
ciary Committee version of S. 22. 


White House Conference 


Just six weeks after President Ford 
announced his plans to convene the 
White House Conference of Library and 
Information Services, he asked Congress 
to appropriate $3,500,000 to finance 
it. This was the full amount authorized 
by Public Law 93-568. 

The National Commission on Librar- 
ies and Information Science, which will 
plan and conduct the conference, would 
use the funds for additional staff and for 
financial assistance to the states in prep- 
aration for the national conference. No 
date has been set for the conference, but 
the funds would be available until ex- 
pended. 

The budget request requires both 
House and Senate approval, but it is not 
likely that Congress will enact it before 
adjournment. (Cynical observers doubt- 
ed that the Democrats would allow Presi- 
dent Ford to win any election points for 
a belated effort to aid libraries.) Action 
will probably be postponed until the 


new session next year 


College Library Programs 

The Senate passed S.2657 on August 
27, extending vocational and higher ed- 
ucation programs for six years. The bill 
includes Higher Education Act Title II- 
A and II-B, College Library Resources 
and Training and Demonstration Pro- 
grams. The many differences between 
the Senate omnibus bill and three sep- 
arate House bills were being comprom- 
ised in House/Senate conference com- 
mittee sessions which were expected to 
last through most of September. Among 
the items hanging in the balance is a 


new HEA Title II-C, Aid to Major Re- 
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In The News 


search Libraries, which is in the Senate 
bill but not the House measure. 


News Briefs 


Academic Library Statistics. The Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics 
has published a two-part survey report 
on Library Statistics of Colleges and 
Universities, Fall 1973, with figures on 
collections, staffing, salaries and other 
budget information, interlibrary loan 
transactions, personnel particulars, and 
physical facilities. The last such. survey 
—for 1971—came out in 1973. NCES no 
longer mails its publications automati- 
cally, but librarians may request one 
copy without charge from Frank L. 
Schick, chief, Library Surveys Branch, 
NCES, Room 2153, 400 Maryland Ave., 
S.W., Washington, DC 20202. 


NY trustees lay it on the Regents. Rep- 
resenting the New York State Associa- 
tion of Library Boards at the annual 
Board of Regents’ Legislative Confer- 
ence in Albany on September 10, Solvay 
PL (Syracuse, N.Y.) Trustee Daniel W. 
Casey urged action establishing a state- 
wide uniform level of library service 
just “as the Regents mandate equal ele- 
mentary and secondary education in 
every community.” 

Casey also brought recommendations 
for: supporting the Governor's Confer- 
ence on Libraries, called for June 1977; 
implementing cooperation between pub- 
lic library systems and reference/re- 
search resources systems; exempting li- 
braries from obscenity laws; specifying 
qualifications for trustee board mem- 
bers; and granting state aid for new 
public library buildings, “as is now in 
effect for public school buildings.” Casey 
said his association’s major area of con- 
cern is the crisis of urban public libraries. 
“We ask that you take action now to 
assure that the citizens of our cities re- 
ceive library service adequate to their 
needs.” 


Cornell charges for ILL. Since Sep- 
tember 1, Cornell University Libraries 
have been charging out-of-staters for 
interlibrary loan services. The per-title 
fees are $5 for non-profit institutions 
and $10 for profit-makers. To compen- 
sate libraries lending to Cornell without 
charge, complimentary ILL service cou- 
pons accompany each request made by 
Cornell. Coupons are also available at 
a 10-percent discount when purchased 
in quantity. Further information from 
Interlibrary Lending & Cooperative Ref- 
erence Services, Cornell University Li- 
braries, Ithaca, NY 14853. 


A million books to Asia. The Asia 
Foundation’s books abroad program, 
which has sent 15 million books and 
journals to 19 Asian countries over the 
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past 23 years, has met its U.S. Bicen- 
tennial celebration goal—sending one 
million books overseas this year. On 
August 17, Malaysian Minister of Infor- 
mation Datuk Taib was presented with 
the millionth book, a dictionary. It was 
also the millionth book shipped to Ma- 
laysia since the nonprofit Asia Founda- 
tion was established in 1954. In accept- 
ing the book, Taib said, “The man who 
can read, and who has books to read, 
is a man who has independence, what- 
ever the political realities of the land in 
which he lives.” 


The Chinese Librarians Association 
sponsors programs to help promote pro- 
fessional, personal, and cultural develop- 
ment. A seminar at the group’s annual 
convention, held in San Francisco’s 
China Town last month, addressed the 
issue of affirmative action. Membership 
is $10 annually, with a special $5 first- 
year rate; student membership is free. 
Further information from the CLA, P. O. 
Box 2688, Stanford, CA 94305. 





Popular service pays off. The Public 
Library of Annapolis and Anne Arundel 
County (Md.), now in its fifth year of 
providing full service and staffing 1-5 
p.m. on Sundays, is one of only three 
county departments not to suffer budget 
cuts from the County Council’s admin- 
istrative ax. This year, for the first time, 
the popular Sunday service was contin- 
ued on a regular basis throughout the 
summer. Patrons responded with such 
kudos as, “I could not have made the 
progress I did in my job without this li- 
brary,” and “This is the only day I have 
to go to the library.” Circulation figures 
have reached a new high of over two 
million. 


Gearing state libraries to NCLIS 
plans. Fifty state librarians participating 
in an institute on “State Libraries and 
the National Plan” will converge on the 
University of Pittsburgh GSLIS twice 
during the next year for sessions aimed 
at updating and training key state agen- 
cy personnel. The program is funded 
by a $49,795 grant from the National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science. Brooke Sheldon and Frank 
Sessa, both GSLIS faculty members, will 
direct the institute. The focus of the first 





session, scheduled for December, is pro- 
gram planning—specifically, assisting 
state library agencies in relating long- 
range state planning to NCLIS goals. 


Florida system expands. A $600,000 
budget increase for the Broward County 
Library System means more materials 
and better physical facilities, despite in- 
flation. The allocation for new books, 
periodicals, and films has more than 
doubled—from $278,000 to $564,000. 
The western part of the county will get 
a new 10,000 sq. ft. branch next May, 
and the Coral Springs branch will ex- 
pand to quadruple its quarters. In ad- 
dition, both the Fort Lauderdale and 
Hollywood libraries are due for reno- 
vated interiors during the coming year. 


OCLC Advisory Council 
Named; Will Help Shape 


Network’s Future Role 


The first meeting of a new advisory 
council, July 9 in Ohio, has been an- 
nounced quietly; but the council is one 
whose influence could be profound on 
any future on-line library network call- 
ing itself nationwide. 

Meeting in Columbus was the new 
thirteen-member Advisory Council of 
the Ohio College Library Center, which 
is the largest on-line library network now 
in existence. The council’s purpose: to 
work out a plan for extending voting 
membership in OCLC—now limited to 
Ohio members—to libraries outside that 
state. 

In November 1975, the OCLC mem- 
bers directed the board of trustees to 
investigate such an extension of mem- 
bership, since OCLC decisions were af- 
fecting so many library activities around 
the country. 

The Advisory Council will select a 
consulting firm and will help shape 
OCLC' future directions, including 
OCLC' role relative to any national on- 
line network to be developed. 

Council members have been drawn 
from librarianship, science, and busi- 
ness. They are: Robert Wedgeworth, 
ALA; Wiliam Welsh, LC; David 
Weber, Stanford Univ.; Ronald Wiging- 
ton, Chemical Abstracts; R. L. Wagner, 
Bell Laboratories; Roderick Swartz, 
Washington State Library; Charles 
Maurer, Denison Univ. (Granville, 
Ohio); Barbara Markuson, Indiana Co- 
operative Library Services Authority; 
Dan Lacy, McGraw-Hill; Richard De- 
Gennaro, Univ. of Penn.; William Chait, 
Dayton and Montgomery County (Ohio) 
Public Library; and Frederick Burk- 
hardt, National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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Cut your cataloging costs 
and reduce book thefts at the same time! 


A wild claim? Not at all. 


Five thousand libraries of all types 
have already recognized that in-house 
cataloging costs were just too high — 
in terms of both money and time. 
Budgets and staff were stable or 
shrinking — and yet, cataloging costs 
kept spiraling upwards. 


Their solution? Baker & Taylor's 
Cataloging and Processing Services. 
Cataloging in three formats — Dewey/ 
Sears; Dewey/LC and LC/LC. 



















A comprehensive service, our MARC 
database also includes CIP cataloging 
and is supplemented with records 
from Library of Congress cards and 
the National Union Catalog. A wide 
variety of cataloging options are 
possible; various degrees of processing 
can be selected. 


Plus, we're now offering the installa- 
tion of several theft-detection devices 
as part of our regular service. Tattle- 
Tape strips, Checkpoint labels, and 

Gaylord security tags are processing 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANIES 


The Education Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
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options currently available. 


For a minimal charge, Baker & Taylor 
will supply and affix the devices. 
Simple...economical...ready 

for shelving. 


To learn more about our total 
Cataloging and Processing Service, 
just complete the coupon. Send it to us. 
A representative, thoroughly trained 

in library procedures and cataloging 
practices, will call on you. Or we'll be 
happy to send you a brochure. 
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Technical Services Department AL 10-76 
The Baker & Taylor Companies 

1515 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 


I want to find out about how I can 
cut cataloging costs and/or reduce book 
thefts at the same time. Please have a 
representative call. 








Please send me a brochure. 





Name 





Library 





© Address 


= City 
- 
«X 

State Zip 











The picturesque and historic library 
building in the little Minnesota village 
of Taylors Falls (pop. 567) had a new 
look for the tourist population this sum- 
mer, thanks to the Warner Hardware 
Company of Minneapolis. Warner Ad- 
vertising Manager Clark Hastings, who 
has a summer home in Taylors Falls, 
dreamed up an idea to benefit both the 
library and his business. One Saturday 
last fall, library board members and 
friends and Warner employees held a 
"painting bee" at the library, with the 
paint supplied by the hardware com- 
pany. A professional painter had done 
the stripping and priming in preparation 
for the amateurs, whose work—and fun— 
were filmed for television and newspaper 
commercials. After the painting was 
finished, the painters posed with a model 
dressed as an old-fashioned librarian, 
and were later treated to a big feed at 
the Hastings place. 

The Taylors Falls Public Library, 
organized in 1871, is one of Minnesota’s 
two oldest libraries giving continuous 
service. In 1889, the library moved into 
its present building, which is now listed 
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After and Before ... The Taylors Falls PL 
after its facelift (above); and Summer 
Story Hour '75, before the transformation. 





in the National Register of Historic 
Places. Besides the exterior renovation 
provided with the help of Warner Hard- 
ware, Taylors Falls Library has recently 
undergone interior restoration under 
state and federal grants. 





Something for Everyone— 
You Know Where 

Everyone knows that libraries handle 
more than books, but librarians them- 
selves might be surprised at the range 
of items being lent throughout the na- 
tion as noted by the Coordinated Library 
Information Program (CLIP) and in a 
number of newsletters: 

* Garden plots (Anoka County, 
Minn.) 

* Soil sample mailing kits for soil 
testing (Wake County, N.C., and Hen- 
nepin County, Minn.) ; 

* Tools—hedge clippers, sanders, post- 
hole digger (Grosse Point, Mich.); 

* Gold-panning pans (Eielson Air 
Force Base, Alaska); 

* Native Hawaiian musical instru- 
ments and games (Leeward Community 
College, Pearl City, Hawaii); 

* Games supplied by the manufactur- 
er (House of Games, Inc., of Elk Grove, 
IlL, was credited by the Wall Street 
Journal with this clever marketing tech- 
nique: the company whets families’ ap- 
petites for its products by providing 
games for loan by public libraries. “Ob- 
viously if people borrow the game and 
like it, they aren't going to wait to be 
able to take it out again," says a com- 


pany official.). 


And here are some unusual library 
services: 

* Feature films at the welfare office 
for people waiting to be interviewed for 
food stamp forms (Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, N.C.); 

* Legislative "bill tracking" telephone 
reference for organizations and individ- 
uals (Fairfax County, Va. and Mis- 
souri); 

* Notary public service (Normal, Ill.); 

* A plant-sitting service for vacation- 
ers—in exchange for a commitment from 
the plant owner to supply cuttings to 
patrons who sign up for them ( Wood- 
bury County, Iowa); 

* Book delivery by canoe (Wapista, 
Canada); 

* Bus transportation to events in near- 
by cities and car-pooling arrangements 
service (Nobles County, Minn.); 

* "Rent-a-kid" youth employment ser- 
vice, and listings for volunteer oppor- 
tunities and babysitting jobs for teen- 
agers (Hingham, Mass., Fairfax County, 
Va., and Solvay, N.Y., among others); 

* Programs and covers designed and 
printed by library staff for area orga- 
nizations, with brief information and a 
bibliography on the program subject 
(Franklin Park, Ill.). 
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Pilot Project 
for Flying Librarians 


Librarians with pilot's credentials 
are eligible for a new group, tenta- 


tively called the Pilots Association 
of Librarians. Write David C. Gen- 
away, Associate Dean, Eastern Ken- 
tucky University, Richmond, KY 
40475, for details. 


Don't Return Books, 
Says Moving Library Director 

Check out as many volumes as you 
can, and don't return them to this old 
library, urged Terry Risko in late sum- 
mer. Though this may sound like the 
crazed and bitter babbling of an over- 
worked administrator, it was really prac- 
tical library management. 

The Bettendorf, Iowa, Public Library 
was moving into a new building in late 
August, and Director Risko figured the 
cheapest way to transport the books was 
by enlisting patron power. 

Bettendorf borrowers, equipped with 
their own cardboard boxes, charged out 
books at a rate of 1,800 volumes a day. 
In all, some 20,000 of the library's 
65,000—70,000 volumes were moved this 
way. 

When the new building opened on 
August 20, staffer Peg Wilson told AL, 
the books were returned so quickly there 
wasn’t time to shelve them all. 

The new building proved immediate- 
ly popular with users. First-day circula- 
tion was 3,700. 





Public Libraries Become 
University Campus in N.Y. 


"Pomp and Circumstance," velvet- 
robed academicians, a procession of 
graduates, and applauding family and 
friends—a typical commencement cere- 
mony? Yes, but the setting was unusual. 
This May graduation took place in the 
Port Washington (N.Y.) Public Library. 

The graduates were eight men and 
women who had studied together for 
three years at the Port Washington and 
Manhasset libraries. They had requested 
that their degrees be given them in the 
place where they had "sweated it out 
together." 

These eight were among the first par- 
ticipants in an educational program be- 
gun in 1973 to make Adelphi University 
business courses available close to stu- 
dents’ homes. Today some 275 Long Is- 
landers are studying for MBA's at 11 
different library locations. The libraries 
have joined together in a consortium so 
that students may move from library to 
library to get all the courses they need. 
Adelphi faculty members teach the 
courses in library seminar rooms on 
Saturdays and in the evenings; regular 
tuition is charged, and the resulting de- 
gree is the same as that given for stu- 
dents on the Adelphi campus. 

Adelphi Board Chairman Leonard 
Nadel called the program a case of 
bringing "the educational mountain to 
Mohammed." 

It is also a good way for libraries to 
meet community needs and to make the 
public more aware of its resources. 





What's that stone doing in my soup? After 
watching a filmstrip based on the folk 
tale "Stone Soup," preschoolers at the 
Olympia, Washington, Public Library made 
their own liquid concoction—using car- 
rots, potatoes, cabbage, bouillon, and 
stones. Library staffers report the children 
were blase about the stones, but were 
surprised to discover that soup doesn't 
always come from a can. 





Bridled Enthusiasm for 
Western Library Conference 

“I wanted to see what it would have 
been like 100 years ago to attend a 
library conference in Cheyenne if you 
lived in Laramie.” Thats how Ron 
Singleton, circulation manager at the 
University of Wyoming's Coe Library, 
explained why he and Carol White, head 
of cataloging at Coe, chose horses as their 
mode of transportation from Laramie to 
a recent Wyoming Library Association 
conference in Cheyenne. 

The trip took two days. Ron and Carol 
reported that the best parts were camp- 
ing by Crystal Reservoir overnight and 
riding through forests, where trees 
blocked off the fierce and burning winds 
they encountered elsewhere. The low 
point came toward the end of the trip, 
when the horses spooked while crossing 
a viaduct outside Cheyenne; the eques- 
trian librarians were almost thrown over 
the side onto an interstate highway. 

“Tt was an interesting challenge,” said 
Ron. Both said they'd do it again. 
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What about those ALA charter flights to IFLA (Brussels)? 


Q. Will ALA sponsor charter flights to the International 
Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) conference 
in September 1977? Joan Tracy, Eastern Washington 
State College, Cheney, Washington. 


A. ALA's perspicacious Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth began working with travel agents early in 
1976 in order to offer four possibilities at conference: 

1) Eight days in Brussels $429. 

2) Eight days in Brussels + four in Paris @ $549. 

3) Eight days in Brussels + four on the Rhine @ $699. 

4) Eight days in Brussels + two in Frankfurt, two in 
Zurich, and two in Paris @ $899. 

The estimated costs include the roundtrip charter from 
New York and hotel rooms, but no meals except on the 
Rhine cruise. 

As a result of the response to a preliminary question- 
naire, Wedgeworth reserved a total of 200 hotel rooms in 
Brussels at the luxury Europa and the more modest 
Palace Hotel. Anyone may go. For more details, write 
ALA, c/o Convention Destinations Unlimited, 1010 Jorie 
Blvd., Suite 338, Oak Brook, IL 60531. Also, AL will keep 
you informed in future issues. 


Q. Where can I find a recent performance comparison 
of microfilm and microfiche reader/printers? | can find 
plenty of material on readers. J.O., Virginia. 


A. Coincidence: As J.O. was asking, Judy Cohen was 
publishing. Her article, “Microform Reader/Printers for 
Libraries—A Survey" in Library Technology Reports of 
July 1976, pp. 437-449, describes the processes and 
charts the characteristics of 24 models. 


Q. We are circulating audio cassettes and have not 
found any cassette albums that are satisfactory for check- 
out. We have tried attaching paper book pockets to cas- 
sette cases, but they don't last. If we could get plastic 
book pockets, we would have the problem licked. How- 
ever, | have not been able to find any in our suppliers' 
catalogs. Can you help? Joseph J. Johnson, Monterey, 
California. 


A. Under the heading “Cases; Card, pass, etc." in 
Thomas Register of American Manufacturers, we found 
companies that make plastic cases to your order. How- 
ever, two Illinois librarians recommend cassette covers 
made in your own state. Dorothy Lee of the Oak Park 
Public likes the crystal shield cassette cases, which are 
bags with small pockets for book cards. The manufactur- 
er: Visions, 10871 Thorley Road, Santa Ana, CA 92705. 
Harvey Barfield of Arlington Heights Public prefers plastic 
notebooks that resemble books on the shelf. Up to fifteen 
cases fit into one inside cover; a book pocket can be 





ACTION LINE welcomes your questions on library-related mat- 
ters. Please type queries and include your name, address, posi- 
tion, and phone number. If you prefer, we'll use only your initials 
and state. Write to: Lois Pearson, ACTION LINE, American Li- 
braries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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pasted onto the other. Cassette Binder Mfg. Corp., 2068 
Gladwick St., CA 90220 makes them. 


Q. Can you provide us with titles, costs, evaluative data 
on, and sources of current films demonstrating the tech- 
niques of a successful reference interview? The Wilson 
Library Bulletin of December 1975 (p. 279) noted a video- 
tape produced by Florida State University students, but 
we are more interested in obtaining a good film. 

With our continuing responsibility for preparing new 
staff for tours of public duty in Congressional reference 
facilities, we are looking for a variety of training de- 
vices and materials which might be employed in more 
effectively training staff. Margaret Whitlock, Congres- 
sional Reference Division, Library of Congress. 


A. ALA viewers recommend a 10-minute, 16mm sound 
film or videotape in color called *Reference—More than 
an Answer," produced last year by the Library Council 
of Metropolitan Milwaukee, 814 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, WI 53233. Accompanying the film are discussion 
suggestons and a bibliography, and a critique taped by 
Charles Bunge. For a review, see Booklist, Oct. 1, 1976. 


OVER TO YOU 
Q. We are yet another public library forced to 
make drastic reductions in service and staff due 
to budgetary cutbacks. The public has volunteered 
to help us out, but our employees are unionized 


and concerned that volunteers would, in effect, be 
replacing laid-off employes. We would like to hear 
from libraries that have developed policies on the 
use or non-use of volunteers. Mrs. Jacqueline E. 
Miller, Yonkers Public Library, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Please send replies to ACTION LINE. 


Q. Can you provide us with a list of publishers of high 
interest-very low reading ability books? We have many 
adults in our County who read at fourth-grade level or 
below and we are also attempting to help senior-high- 
school-age youth who read as low as first-grade level. 
Ruthanne Boyer, Josephine County Library, Grants Pass, 
Oregon. 


A. Jean Coleman, director of ALA's Office for Library 
Service to the Disadvantaged, suggests these annotated 
bibliographies: ABE (Adult Basic Education): Guide to 
Library Materials, compiled by Linda Bayley and others 
(Austin, University of Texas, 1975); Reader Development 
Bibliography, compiled by the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia (Syracuse, N.Y., New Readers Press, 1974); and 
Easy Reading, Coping Skills, a mimeograph publication 
of the Library/ABE Project at the Memphis/Shelby Pub- 
lic Library and Information Center, 1975. 

ALA has just published /nformation for Everyday Sur- 
vival: What You Need and Where to Get It, by Priscilla 
Gotsick of the Appalachian Adult Education Center in 
Morehead, Ky. It lists easy, readable materials under 
basic categories such as Housing, Free Time, Children, 
Self & Others, Law & Government, etc. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


“Chaotic Mixture” . 

It is a relief to see the “No Frills” number 
of American Libraries. 

The preceding number was gaudy, con- 
fusing, and difficult to follow. I realize that 
the Centennial issue was planned to illus- 
trate many aspects of library activities, but 
the result was a jumbled, chaotic mixture. 

I do not wish for the chaste simplicity 
(and aridity?) of the American Scholar, but 
I suggest that . . . [you] consider the ap- 
pearance of the page and less garish make- 
up. 

Marion Horton, Pomona, California 


. or a “Great Tonic"? 
Your special on “Who We Are" is a great 
tonic for stagnant librarians. 
RONALD BucHan, University of 
Maryland, Eastern Shore Library 
Contract Technical Library, NASA 
Flight Center, Wallops Island, Virginia 


Questions from an Agent Provocateur 

The SCMAI report in re Boutwell/Mt. 
Vernon (Ill) Public Library published in 
American Libraries (July/August, 1976) 


was of particular interest to me for two rea- 
sons. First, I chaired the committee which 
developed and secured approval by Council 
of Policy 106.1 “Security of Employment in 
Libraries.” Second, I chaired the ACRL 
Academic Status Committee which request- 
ed that an ad hoc committee be created to 
review the purpose, effectiveness and costs 
of the Program of Action for Mediation, Ar- 
bitration, and Inquiry under which SCMAI 
operates. 


It is not often that one has an opportuni- 
ty to witness the application of a policy one 
had a hand in developing. I am sure my col- 
leagues on the first committee will read 
Boutwell with as much interest as I. While 
I cannot speak for them, I find no inconsis- 
tency or distortion of our intent in SCMAT's 
application of that policy to the instant case. 
I note in passing with not a little irony that 
this first use of 106.1 by SCMAI was on be- 
half of a chief (read director) rather than 
rank-and-file (read librarian on staff). 


From my second perspective, as agent 
provocateur in the aforementioned review of 
the Program . . ., I observe that the report 
in re Boutwell, while better written than 
earlier SCMAI reports I have read, some- 
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how leaves me unfilled, i.e. something seems 
missing. The logic of the report does not 
seem to impel the reader to the conclusion. 
Is this due to my failings as a reader; to the 
constraints imposed by confidentiality; to 
our relative inexperience in investigating 
and reporting such cases (one wonders if 
early AAUP published reports wouldn’t be 
similarly defective); to provisions in our 
Program of Action for Mediation, Arbitra- 
tion, and Inquiry? One hopes that the re- 
view, now chaired by Kathleen Molz, will 
grapple with these questions, among others. 
In sum, I congratulate SCMAI for timely 

action on this case (less than two years to 
official publication is timely ). 

C. James Scuwipr, Director of 

Libraries, State University of New York 

at Albany 


Time for Thought 

American Libraries, after either the 1969 
or 1970 ALA Annual Conference ( ACON- 
DA-ANACONDA), called me a conserva- 
tive and inferred that I was opposed to the 
intent of ACONDA-ANACONDA and had 
therefore tried to impede the Membership 
Meetings by parliamentary wrangling. 

This year at the Friday Membership 





"Boy, I bet you're glad to get away from the old cataloging department, huh?" 
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Are you paying too 
much for your British 


and European books 
and periodicals? 





We excel in obtaining specialised 
European publications, and save you 
dollars by not making an overall service 
charge. 

Based in the heart of the European 
publishing world, with over 25 years 
experience in acquisitions, our service is 
custom-made to meet the individual 
needs of any type of library — college, 
university, public or special. 

We already place many thousands of 
periodical subscriptions and 
continuations/serials titles for an 
international list of clients. 

Contact Tony Miles at the address 
below for our brochure. 


Claude Gill 


200 GREAT PORTLAND STREET - LONDON WIN 6PB - ENGLAND 


TELEX 24579 TELEPHONE 01 636-4866 
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YES, | WOULD LIKE MORE DETAILS 
OF YOUR SERVICE 
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Return to 


Tony Miles, Claude Gill, 200 Great Portland St., London, England | 
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Commentary 


Meeting, E. J. Josey inferred that I... 
was trying to hold up action on the resolu- 
tion concerning racism and sexism because 
of bias or prejudice. 

I have always believed in full equality 
for all races and the sexes. I shall continue 
to. But I am biased and prejudiced about 
badly worded resolutions, or, in the 1969- 
70 situation, about the expectation that one 
should vote on very important matters with 
almost no previous knowledge of the word- 
ing. 

The resolution on racism and sexism that 
was offered Friday was poorly worded and 
missed many salient points. The man who 
offered it was so eager to have it pass that 
he was accepting almost any friendly 
amendment. ... 

I have been a member of ALA since 
1950, think highly of it, and want its ac- 
tions to be worthy of it. Therefore, I shall 
continue to use my knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedure to “hold up" badly pre- 
pared resolutions. 

LEARNED T. BuLMAN, East Orange 
Public Library, New Jersey 


Rebuttal on Subregionals 


Things are never as simple as they appear. 
Kurt Cylke in his article in the July/Aug. 
American Libraries makes a case on how 
easy it would be for libraries to improve 
their image and services by establishing a 
subregional library, at little or no cost. This 
is oversimplification. As every librarian 
knows, good library service costs money 
and subregionals are no different. It costs 
money to send books to readers, to type ad- 
dresses, keep records . . . and most of all, 
[provide] staff time to deal with the patron. 
Any handicapped visitor to your library 
needs a minimum of one-half hour of indi- 
vidual attention. He usually cannot see to 
read, or control his muscles enough to hold 
a book. All materials, catalogs, etc. must be 
shown to him. ... 

It is possible that a subregional can jeop- 
ardize regional service by taking monies that 
are necessary at the regional level and divert 
it to the subregional. On the other hand, a 
subregional can be a tremendous help to a 
regional library by helping to relieve the 
pressures of serving too many clients. The 
major point here and the point completely 
left out of the article is the patron. Are sub- 
regionals good for he patron? The answer is 
yes and no—depending on the regional li- 
brary. The responsibility for good library 
service rests 100 percent with the regional 
library serving the state. Good and bad ser- 
vice begins and ends there, not at the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

This point was graphically brought out at 
a (May ’76) conference of regional libraries. 
Three of the four geographic sections that 
represented all the regional libraries chas- 
tised the Division for the Blind and Physi- 
cally Handicapped for overstepping its au- 
thority in the area of the regional libraries. 
The Western Sections stated, “Some [of us] 
feel that subregional libraries in the western 
region may not be applicable for all states 
involved." The Northern hegional Librar- 
ians said, “We . . . resolve that the deter- 
mination of the need for the establishment 


of subregional libraries is the function of the 
regional libraries and their administrators." 
The Southern section commented, "Be it 
resolved that we . . . reaffirm that the re- 
sponsibility for determining the pattern of 
library service must remain at the state 
level." 

Any public library interested in establish- 
ing a subregional library should contact its 
regional library to discuss the feasibility of 
such a move. The public library should have 
a clear understanding of cost and man hours 
involved. It should contact other subregion- 
als to understand better what its involve- 
ment would be. It is not something to be 
done lightly, nor for the whim of winning 
good PR. The blind and physically handi- 
capped of your state deserve better than this 
and so does your regional library. 

Micnarr P. Coyte, Director, 
Philadelphia Regional Library 


*Far Out, Huh!" 

Have you ever had an idea that you 
felt would be really neat if only the 
right people knew about it? Well I 
have, and here it is. 

Ilove finding and reading books that 
have comments written in them, they 
can be so illuminating. But people usu- 
ally won't write in books and libraries 
discourage it which is probably right. 
But compromises are available: blank 
pages could be stamped "Comments 
welcomed" or special pages could be 
glued in. Or how about selling com- 
ments pages at the desk for a dime? 

I feel like this process could be valu- 
able in that it sets up a continuing 
feedback to the readers. Can you see 
the writer reading all the comments in 
his books in many different libraries 
and then including the best in his next 
edition? Far out, huh! Anyway that's 
my idea. Hope you like it. 

DovcLAs ANDERSON, Renton, 
Washington. 





Down with Discrimination! 


George Toth's article suggesting the 
amending or abolishing of equal opportun- 
ity laws is one more attempt by those who 
are firmly set against women and minorities 
sharing in the American dream to destroy 
their economic and professional rights. The 
real goal of the George Toths is to turn 
the clock back. 

Mr. Toth reveals the frustrations of white 
males during the recession. I have news for 
him! Minorities and women have always 
had frustrations. Furthermore, affirmative 
action has not opened a large number of 
positions for minorities and women in li- 
brarianship. The truth of the matter is, in 
the words of Marilyn Gittell of Brooklyn 
College, “affirmative action can only be 
characterized as a wholesale retreat.” The 
barriers against minorities and women are 
still part and parcel of librarianship. . . . 

We must get rid of exclusionary employ- 
ment policies which militate against minori- 
ties and women in American librares. 

E. J. Josey, Chief, Bureau of Specialist 
Library Services, New York State 
Library, Albany 
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The Sheraton-Park and Shoreham 
Americana hotels will serve as joint 
headquarters for ALA’s 1977 Midwinter 
Meeting. Exhibits, registration, place- 
ment service, and the ALA staff offices 
will be located in the Sheraton-Park; 
meeting space in both hotels will be fully 
utilized to accommodate the hundreds 
of meetings normally held during the 
course of Midwinter week. 


Hotel reservations. Reservations will 
be handled more efficiently if full infor- 
mation is supplied to the housing office 
as requested in the form shown on the 
next page. If you do not use the printed 
form, please be sure to identify yourself 
as an ALA Midwinter Meeting attendee 
so you will receive the special room rate. 

All requests for housing are to be ad- 
dressed to: ALA Midwinter Meeting 
Housing, Suite 200, 1129 20th Street, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036. Advance 
room deposits are not required unless 
arrival is after 6 p.m.—and then only as 
will be specifically requested by the 
hotel on the reservation confirmation 
form sent to you. 

The rates indicated are quoted for the 
room—not per person. If the rate re- 
quested is not available, the next avail- 
able rate will be confirmed. All rooms 
will be confirmed on a first-come, first- 
served basis. The first choice of hotel 
will be honored as long as rooms in that 
property are available; after that, rooms 
will be assigned according to the second 
choice. 

Reservation requests are being ac- 
cepted right now. The cut-off date for 
room reservations is December 31, al- 
though the housing office will continue 
to accept applications for space and 
make assignments on the basis of what 
is available after that date. 

It is strongly recommended that one 
make reservations as early as possible 
(to be assured of receiving the conven- 
tion rate) and that attendees arrange 
for double occupancy when they can 
do so. 

Please note again that reservations 
will be held only until 6 p.m. of the day 
indicated for arrival. (Checkout time is 
1 p.m.) Reservations will be confirmed 
directly to attendees by the housing 
office in Washington. 
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Cancellations or any changes in reser- 
vations should be sent to the housing 
office—not to ALA Headquarters or to 
the hotel where the room reservation has 
been made. 


Airport limousine service. The fol- 
lowing is a sampling of costs (at this 
writing) and travel time: National 
flights—approximately a 25-minute ride, 
at $3.25 per person; Dulles flights—ap- 
proximately a 60-minute ride, at $4.25 
per person; Friendship (Baltimore) 
flights—approximately a 60-minute ride, 
at $4 per person. 

Be sure to check on arrival, however, 
for variations in limousine service to the 
two ALA hotels. Some limousines will 
take you to your specific destination; 
others will not, and additional transpor- 
tation will be necessary. Individual cab 
fares run about $5 from National, and 
$20 from Dulles and Friendship. 


Registration. There will not be ad- 
vance registration for the Midwinter 
Meeting. Registration will begin at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 29, at 10 a.m. 

Registration fees for the week are as 
follows: $15 for personal members; $30 
for nonmembers; $5 for full-time library 
school students. Daily registration fees 
are: $8 for personal members; $15 for 
nonmembers; $2 for full-time library 
school students. 

Please note that an institutional mem- 
bership does not entitle any employee 
of that institution to the personal regis- 
tration fees of $15 and/or $8. 


Exhibits. All types of exhibitors—pub- 
lishers, equipment manufacturers, ser- 
vice companies, and others—will partici- 
pate in the 1977 Midwinter gathering. 
Exhibits will be located in the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Exhibition Hall #2, as well 
as in hotel suites. 

Full information and application 
forms were sent recently to exhibitors 
on the current mailing list. Exhibitors 
interested in taking part who did not 
receive the material should write to the 
Conference Manager, ALA Conference 
Arrangements Office, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Placement. The National Registry 
for Librarians will provide a placement 
clearing service at the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting. The service will be available 
in the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Exhibition 
Hall 3£3, at hours to be announced in a 
later issue of American Libraries. 

Employers and applicants should reg- 
ister information with the National Reg- 
istry for Librarians, 40 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, IL 60603, by December 20. 
Registration forms are available on re- 
quest from the National Registry. 

Job orders and applications will be ac- 
cepted during the Midwinter Meeting 
week, but employers and applicants will 
receive better service if the information 
is received by the National Registry for 
Librarians in advance of the meeting. 

The policy of the U.S, Employment 
Service prohibits the acceptance of a job 
order which bears discriminatory speci- 
fications in respect to race, creed, age, 
color, sex, or national origin. Job orders 
must provide adequate descriptions of 
academic and experience requirements, 
position content, opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth, salary, and other bene- 
fits. 

Applicants must provide adequate de- 
tails of academic achievement and ex- 
perience. Applicants should also specify 
the areas and localities in which they 
will consider employment, and the min- 
imum salary desired. 

Applicants and employers should con- 
tact the placement office immediately 
upon arrival at Midwinter to confirm 
registrations and local addresses. 


Meetings. Special note should be 
made of the following: 

Council—Meetings of the ALA Coun- 
cil will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 1, 10 
a.m.—noon; Wednesday, Feb. 2, 2-6 
p.m.; and Friday, Feb. 4, 10 a.m.—noon. 
In addition, a Council Orientation ses- 
sion will be held on Monday, Jan. 31, 
8 a.m.-noon, and the information meet- 
ing of the Council and Executive Board 
will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 1, from 
8-9:30 a.m. 

President's Program—The evening of 
Wednesday, Feb. 2, has been set aside 
for the President's Program. Details will 
be given in a later issue of American Li- 
braries. (Continued next page) 
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Congressional Breakfast—A Congres- 
sional breakfast (replacing the tradition- 
al luncheon) is scheduled for Thursday, 
Feb. 3. Arrangements are being handled 
by the ALA Washington Office. 

Program Evaluation and Support 
Committee/Budget Assembly—A joint 


` meeting of COPES and the Budget As- 


sembly will be held on Sunday, Jan. 30, 
2-6 p.m. 

Executive Board—Meetings of the 
ALA Executive Board are scheduled for 
Sunday, Jan. 30, 9 a.m.-noon; Tuesday, 
Feb. 1, 2-4 p.m.; Wednesday, Feb. 2, 
10 a.m.-noon; Thursday, Feb. 3, 10 
a.m.-noon, and 2-4 p.m.; and Friday, 
Feb. 4, 2-4 p.m. 

Annual Conference Program Commit- 


Committee will hold its final meeting on 
Monday, Jan. 31, 8:30-10:30 p.m. The 
first meeting of the 1978 Chicago Con- 
ference Program Committee will be 
held on Sunday, Jan. 30, 8:30-10:30 
m. 

E Other events. The week's activities 
will include the regular working meet- 
ings of committees and boards of official 
ALA units. 


Midwinter Meeting Policy. Remind- 
er to ALA Midwinter Meeting attendees 
and to chairpersons of official ALA units 
meeting during the Midwinter week: 

By adoption of the January 1966 re- 
port of the Special Committee to Study 
the Midwinter Meeting, the ALA Coun- 
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Meeting continues to be essentially a 
working meeting of the Council and of 
committees and boards of official ALA 
units, with the addition of program only 
when authorized by the Executive 
Board. 

By Council action at its 1971 Mid- 
winter Meeting and as amended by 
Council at the 1971 Dallas Conference 
it was: “Voted, that it be the estab- 
lished policy of the American Library 
Association that all meetings of the As- 
sociation be declared open to all mem- 
bers and to recognized members of the 
press, with closed meetings being only 
for discussion of matters affecting pri- 
vacy of individuals or institutions."— 
Conference Arrangements Office. 








tees—The Detroit Conference Program cil has determined that the Midwinter Oo 
Single Double Occupancy Parlor Suites 

Hotel Occupancy (double) (twin) (1 bedroom) (2 bedrooms) 

Sheraton-Park $29, 31, 33 $39, 41, 43 $39, 41, 43 $75, 85, 95, 105 $110,120, 130, 140 

Shoreham Americana $29, 31, 33 $39, 41, 43 $39, 41, 43 $75, 85, 95, 105 $110,120, 130, 140 


Note: Rate for third person in room is $10 per day (roll-away bed). 
Free parking at Shoreham Motor Inn; $2.50 per day or $3.50 overnight parking at Shoreham Hotel. 
Overnight parking at Sheraton-Park is $3.50; hourly rates also available. 
No charge for children under 14 in same room with parents. 

Hotel rates are subject to 8-percent DC tax. 
Both hotels have limited number of rooms available for triple and quadruple occupancy—3 persons at $45 per room; 


4 persons at $50 per room. 


Acceptable credit cards at both hotels (at this writing) include: American Express, BankAmericard, Carte Blanche, Diners, 
and Master Charge; in addition, the Shoreham accepts the American Airlines Vacation Card. 





TO: ALA Midwinter Meeting Housing 
Suite 200 
1129 20th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Hotel Room Reservation Form 


Please reserve the following accommodations: 


O Single [] Double 
O Sheraton-Park 


Arrival date and hour. 


O Shoreham Americana 


O Twin 


Rate requested 


[] 1 Bedroom Suite 





RE: American Library Association 
Midwinter Meeting 
January 30-February 5, 1977 


O 2 Bedroom Suite 





Departure date and hour. 


Names and addresses of occupants—bracket those sharing a room (incomplete information will delay assignment of space) 


(please print or type) 

















Confirm to: Name 


City. 


Address 


State 





Zip 


(cut out or photoduplicate above form and mail in envelope to ALA Midwinter Meeting Housing in Washington) 
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Allen Story: 


LEO IN LIBRARYLAND 


A Statistical Account of the Manners, Morals, and 


Wonders of Job Seeking by One Relentless Applicant 
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The expression “Libraryland” is a tranquil term with mis- 
leading connotations for one seeking entry to the profession. 
While the fresh library graduate may approach Libraryland 
in the spirit of Alice, ready to pick her way through spacious 
fields of blooming library positions, those of us who have 
already slipped through the rabbit hole know that she will 
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DRAWING BY MARCUS HAMILTON 


soon be beating a path through a most ominous jungle, with 
openings so rare one might never in a lifetime come upon 
them. 

As are most other professions, librarianship is cultivating 
a new crop of Alices (and Als) every season. The ALA- 
accredited library schools alone are annually raising some 
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8,000 graduates nationwide for the library job market. These 
new and largely inexperienced librarians must coalesce with 
approximately 125,000 currently employed librarians as near- 
ly 10,000 positions are created, relinquished, and traded 
yearly among 26,000 libraries in U.S. Libraryland. 

The pursuit of library employment creates undesirable 
circumstances not only for all the Alices, but for the soliciting 
employers and employing institutions as well. Some sources 
of information, assistance, and advice exist for the applicant; 
but guidance is totally lacking for the employer in dealing 
with onslaughts of applications. 

In the absence of a manual of etiquette for employing li- 
brarians, the cumulated experiences in Libraryland of one 
named Leo is offered below—if for no other reason than to 
promulgate the common patterns and practices for all to 


judge. 


Leo is a 1976 library school graduate with diverse and 
substantive paraprofessional library background, but lacking 
in professional experience. Between January 1, 1976, and his 
graduation in May he submitted more than 200 applications 
throughout the nation for specifically advertised professional 
level library openings. (If other graduates are as industrious 
as Leo, they flood the nation’s libraries each year with ap- 
proximately 1.6 million applications for 10,000 openings.) 

Leo routinely sent a three-page resume with a cover letter 
geared to the specific job. Table I shows the disposition of 
and responses to 206 such applications, categorized by type 
of library and position. 

The types of libraries to which Leo applied were deter- 
mined more by the job market than by his actual preferences; 
however, the types of positions Leo pursued accurately re- 
flect his career interests. 





TABLE I: LEO EXPRESSES INTEREST IN 206 OPENINGS 
Type of Library 








Response 
Interest in from % Responding 
Academic 106 87 82% 
Public 48 35 73% 
Special 34 24 71% 
Federal 7 4 57% 
State 6 5 83% 
Cooperative 5 5 100% 
TOTAL 206 160 78% 
Type of Post 
Response 
Interest in from % Responding 
Administrative 80 65 81% 
Reference 66 50 75% 
Acquis./Tech. Serv. 30 22 73% 
Circulation 22 17 77% 
Cataloging 5 3 60% 
Media/Microforms 3 3 100% 
TOTAL 206 160 78% 


Author Note: 

Now on the cozier side of the looking glass is author Allen Story, 
in his first professional post after receiving the graduate library 
degree from the University of Maryland in May 1976. He is li- 
brarian for the Office of the General Counsel of the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corp., an Executive agency in Washington, 
D.C. As an intern with the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments, he helped coordinate the District of Columbia Job 
Line Service for librarians. 
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Table II depicts the average number of calendar days Leo 
spent waiting for initial responses to each category of appli- 
cation. (Had Leo submitted one application at a time, only 
after getting a response to the previous one, he would have 
spent 2,722 days in waiting, and the ordeal would have taken 
him nearly 7.5 years to complete.) The averages in Table II 
are based on the responses listed in Table I, and in each case 
are rounded to the nearest whole number. Leo felt that the 
overall average wait of 17 days was not terribly deplorable, 
considering that each employer may have had to review 
hundreds of applications. 





TABLE II: LEO AWAITS FIRST SIGN OF EMPLOYER LIFE 
Type of Library 


Responding Average Wait (Days) 
Academic 87 17 
Public 35 17 
Special 24 14 
Federal 4 45 
State 5 10 
Cooperative 5 12 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE 160 17 

Type of Post 

Responding Average Wait (Days) 
Administrative 65 18 
Reference 50 19 
Acquis./Tech. Ser. 22 14 
Circulation 17 14 
Cataloging 3 7 
Media/Microforms 3 17 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE 160 17 


Table III summarizes the follow-up requests to Leo from 
employers receiving his initial inquiry and resume. These 
figures suggest that less reliance is placed on additional types 
of applicant credentials than one might think, at least in the 
first stage of review. Leo did receive offers of employment 
without a call for either application forms or grade transcripts, 
but he was required to provide references for practically 
every employer offering him extensive consideration. 


TABLE Ill: EMPLOYERS CALL FOR FOLLOW-UP 
Type of Library 


Want Want Want 
Application References Transcript 
Academic (87) 16 16 
Public (35) 9 4 2 
Special (24) 1 2 1 
Federal (4) 4 0 0 
State (5) 2 0 0 
Cooperative (5) 1 0 0 
TOTAL (160) 33 24 19 
(21%) (15%) (12%) 
Type of Post 
Application References Transcript 
Administrative (65) 10 6 5 
Reference (50) 17 9 9 
Acquis./Tech. Ser. (22) 1 1 1 
Circulation (17) 4 6 3 
Cataloging (3) 0 1 0 
Media/Microforms (3) 1 1 1 
TOTAL (160) 33 24 19 
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Table IV, like Table II, depicts waiting periods, this time 
the average number of calendar days between Leo's formal 
application and the employer's final decision (to hire or to 
eliminate Leo from further consideration). The figures ac- 
count for all decisions, both offers and rejections—the latter 
far outnumbering the former. 





TABLE IV: LEO FOLLOWS UP AND WAITS AGAIN 
Type of Library 


Reach 
Decision Average Wait (Days) 
Academic 52 44 
Public 26 37 
Special 18 25 
Federal 4 45 
State 3 47 
Cooperative 3 26 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE 106 39 
Type of Post 
Reach 
Decision Average Wait (Days) 
Administrative 44 42 
Reference 33 40 
Acquis./Tech. Ser. 17 35 
Circulation 8 31 
Cataloging 2 31 
Media/Microforms 2 21 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE 106 39 





The overall average suggests that employers require in 
excess of one month to offer a position to an applicant—as- 
suming that rejections are sent out soon after a successful 
applicant accepts the post. 


Once again, it's interesting to note what the result would 
have been had Leo submitted one formal application at a 
time, waiting in each instance for the resolution of the previ- 
ous application. This procedure would have entailed 4,105 
days of waiting, or a period of 11 postgraduate years of 
unemployment. 


The responses in these tables represent more than 200 
letters of correspondence addressed to Leo from potential 
employing libraries. A review of their contents reveals some 
notable patterns; 

* 84 percent of these letters expressed thanks to Leo for his 
interest in the position; 

* 19 percent mentioned the large number of applications 
that had been received; 

* 15 percent were accompanied by a formal job description; 

* 7 percent apologized for the delay in responding; 

* and 5 percent apologized for the coldness of the form 
letter. 

Among those letters that were notifications of rejection: 

* 38 percent extended their best wishes to Leo in obtaining 
suitable employment; 

* 31 percent promised to hold his application in light of 
possible openings in the future; 

* and 8 percent announced the name of the applicant se- 
lected for the position. 

Leo privately administered a decency rating to each letter 
based on the extent to which it employed these simple cour- 
tesies. Employers, too, it is hoped, will be slightly more con- 
scious of amenities toward applicants based on this glimpse of 
how their colleagues behave. g 









North American Forest History 


A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts 
In the United States and Canada 


- Richard C. Davis 


Scope includes the lumber and forest products indus- 
tries, forestry, conservation politics, vdlderness preser- 
vation and parks movements, and related topics. 
Described in detail are more than 3,800 groups of 
manuscripts and records, including a large number of 
oral history transcripts. Author, subject indexes. ca. 
412 pages. CIP. November 1976. $63.75 casebound 
only. (ISBN 0-87436-237-7) 


North American Forest 
and Conservation History 
A Bibliography 

Ronald J. Fahl 


Fahl's introduction describes the coverage of each genre 
cited (scholarly books and periodicals, lumber trade 
journals, professional forestry journals, conservation 
magazines, etc.) and outlines the basic sources of 
bibliographical references. Author, subject indexes. x, 
ca. 360 pages. CIP. November 1976. $39.75 casebound 
only. (ISBN 0-87436-235-0) 
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New from ABC-CLIO 


Publishers of HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS * AMERICA: HISTORY AND LIFE 
ABC POL SCI * ARTBIBLIOGRAPHIES * REFERENCE BOOKS 





Citizen Groups in Local Politics 
A Bibliographic Review 
John D. Hutcheson, Jr., and Jann Shevin 


Covers books, monographs, guides, handbooks, and 
dissertations published since 1950, with emphasis on 
the period since 1960. Annotations summarize the 
content of each work, and, when applicable, the 
methods, objectives, and results of the research 
involved. Author, subject indexes. x,ca. 155 pages. CIP. 
ned 1976. $19.75 casebound only. (ISBN 0-87436- 
231-8 


The Study of International Politics 


A Guide to the Sources for the Student, 
Teacher, and Researcher 


Dorothy F. LaBarr and J. David Singer 


Covers books, anthologies, articles, journals, abstracts 
publications, propositional inventories, book review 
sources, data sources, and bibliographies. The compil- 
ers note the scientific perspective of many works, and in 
most casses include the complete table of contents. 
Author/title, subject indexes. ix, ca. 234 pages. CIP. 
November 1976. $17.95 casebound only. (ISBN 0- 
87436-233-4) 

























American Bibliographical Center — Clio Press 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Box 4397 
Santa Barbara, California 93103 
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Allen Memorial Award, citation, silver 
tray, $500, given by the NY State Board 
of Regents for distinguished service to 
education: ANNE R. IzaArp, children's 
services consultant, Westchester County 
Library System. 


Armed Forces Achievement Citation, 
for contributions to the development of 
armed forces library service: MARIANA J. 
TnuunBER, Washington, D.C. 


Tribute to Nettie Lee Benson: Special 
honor presented by the U. of Texas, Aus- 
tin, with ceremonies Aug. 3l, recog- 
nizing Dr. Benson's work as director of 
the university's Latin American Collec- 
tion, 1942-1975. 


Beta Phi Mu Award, for contributions 
to education for librarianship: CAROLYN 





[^ 


AWARDS 1976 


GREENAWAY, HowaAnp HaycraFT, FRAN- 
cEs E. HENNE, WALLACE VAN JACKSON, 
FRANK McKENNA, GRACE STEVENSON, 
FREDERICK THORPE, and TED WALLER. 


David H. Clift Scholarships, $3,000, to 
begin or further graduate library study: 
Linpa G. GRIFFIN, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Nancy ANN REED, Denver, Colo. 


John Cotton Dana Library Public 
Relations Awards: 

Public libraries: Pomona, Calif.; Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Cortez, Col.; Pueblo Li- 
brary District, Col.; Perry County, Ky.; 
Clark County, Las Vegas; Buffalo & Erie 
County, Buffalo; Charlotte & Mecklen- 
burg County, N.C.; Beaver County, 
Penn.; Salt Lake County; Long Beach, 
Calif.; Los Angeles; Santiago, Calif.; 


People and prizes: Eva Verona, Mann Citation; Ginny Martin, Membership Sweepstakes; 


and James Hess, Trustee Citations. 
WnrTENACK, Purdue University. 


Beta Phi Mu Certificate of Distinction, 
for development of the Continuing Li- 
brary Education Network and Ex- 
change: ELrzaBETH W. Stone, Catholic 
U. of America. 


Caldecott Medal: Diane and Leo DIL- 
LON for the outstanding picture book of 
1975, Why Mosquitos Buzz in People’s 
Ears: A West African Tale. 


Centennial Conference Special 
Awards (see AL, Sept., 1976): 


Centennial Honorary Member: The 
late ALLIE BETH MARTIN. 


Honorary Memberships: RoBERT B. 
Downs, Mary V. GAVER, VIRGINIA L. 
Jones, HERMAN LIEBAERS, EDMON Low, 
DANIEL MELCHER, JESSE SHERA, and the 
late Mary V. RoTHROCK. 


Special Centennial Citations: FLOR- 
ENCE ÅNDERSON, FRED COLE, EMERSON 
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South Pasadena, Calif; Evergreen, 
Colo.; Danbury, Conn.; Broward Coun- 
ty, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Orlando, Fla.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Scott Candler, Decatur, 
Ga.; Iberville Parish, Louisiana; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Concord, Mass.; Water- 
town, Mass.; Detroit; Mideastern Mich- 
igan, Flint; Pike-Amite, Miss.; Madison, 
N.J.; Youngstown & Mahoning County, 
Ohio; Pioneer Multi-County, Okla.; Ful- 
ton County, Penn.; Montgomery Coun- 
ty-Norristown, Penn.; Greenville, S.C.; 
Timberland Regional, Wash.; Fairfax 
County, Va.; Brown County, Wis.; Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Bankstown, Australia; Dart- 
mouth, Canada. 


State libraries: West Virginia. 


Special libraries: State Prison of South- 
ern Michigan; Orange County Law Li- 
brary, Calif.; Maryland State Dept. of 
Ed., Div. of Instructional Television. 


Community libraries: Seneca County Li- 
brary Council, Ohio. 





Ruth Tighe, Piercy Award; Elizabeth Ruffner 





College and university libraries: West 
Point Academy, N.Y.; Salem State, 
Mass.; U. of Denver; Allegheny Comm. 
Coll., Md.; Hampshire Coll., Mass.; U. 
of Wisconsin-Parkside, Kenosha. 


School libraries: Greenwich, Conn.; 
Monroe Junior High Sch., Columbus, - 
Ohio; Azalea Middle Sch., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Board of Ed. of Baltimore 
County, Md.; Rocky Hill Sch., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Service libraries: Yongsan, U.S. Army, 
Korea; Barksdale AFB, La.; Travis AFB, 
Calif.; K.I. Sawyer AFB, Mich.; Colum- 
bus AFB, Miss.; Minot AFB, N.D. 


Melvil Dewey Medal, with citation, for 
creative professional achievement: Louis 
R. Witson, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 





Exceptional Service Award, for distin- 
guished service to institutionalized and 
handicapped people: EARL C. GRAHAM, 
Retired director of Educational and In- 
formational Services, National Easter 
Seal Society. 


Government Documents Round Table 
Citation, for career contributions in 
document librarianship: JAMEs B. 
CHILDs. 


Grolier Foundation Award, $1,000 and 
citation, for stimulation and guidance of 
children’s reading: Vircin1a HAVILAND, 
General Reference and Bibliography Di- 
vision, Library of Congress. 


Hammond Incorporated Library 
Award, $500, and citation, for contribu- 
tions to the use of geographical material 
by young people: Gam BORDEN PUBLIC 
Liprary District, Elgin, Ill. 


Library Lit. 6: Scarecrow Press annual 
anthology of the best library articles. 
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3M/JMRT winners: June Kay Breland, Janis Bruwelheide, Susan Broomall, Leslie Burk, and Lafaye Cobb. 


For 1975 (authors only): Laura ARK- 
sey, L. BELL, EDMUND and Dorotuy 
SMITH BERKELEY, RICHARD DE GEN- 


NARO, DAvip PEELE, ANTONIA Doni, F. . 


GERALD HAM, ELLSWORTH Mason, ROB- 
ERT J. RUBANOWICE, KENNETH R. SHAF- 
FER, I. R. WirLisoN, Curtis G. BEN- 
JAMIN, RUDOLPH C. ELLSWORTH, PAUL 
J. Fasana, MICHAEL GORMAN, CAVAN 
MCCARTHY, JEANNE V. SCHRAMM, WAL- 
TER BRAHM, DAVID GERARD, PATRICIA 
KENNEDY GRIMSTED, FRANCES HENNE, 
IRENE MARTIN, James C. OLLE, PETER 
OrrE, ALAN U. Scuwartz, Tuomas M. 
SCHMID, GORDON STEVENSON, DOROTHY 
BRODERICK, HARVEY EINBINDER, JOAN 
FOSTER. 


J. W. Lippincott Award, $1,000 medal, 
citation, for distinguished service in li- 
brarianship: LESTER AsHEIM, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Margaret Mann Citation, outstanding 
achievement in classification and cata- 
loging, especially her Corporate Head- 
ings and work toward universal biblio- 
graphic control: Eva Verona, Univer- 
sity of Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 
$4,000 for graduate work in library sci- 
ence: Nancy SNYDER, Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. 


Membership Sweepstakes, top win- 
ners of ALA centennial contest: GINNY 
Martin, Harris County Library, Hous- 


ton, roundtrip for two to London; PETER 
EISENBERG, Drexel, tickets to the Virgin 
Islands; Mary McSwaw,, U. Tex., trip to 
Mexico City; Sara Lone, Abbott Jr. HS, 
Elgin, Ill., leather furniture. 


New England Library Assn. Scholar- 
ships, and NELA/Wesby Scholarship: 
JULIAN GREEN, SUSAN LEE THERIAULT, 
and J. PATRICK TRUHN. 


Newbery Medal: Susan CooPrn, for her 
novel, The Grey King, the most distin- 
guished contribution to American chil- 
dren’s literature in 1975. 


Esther J. Piercy Award, for contribu- 
tion to librarianship in technical services: 
Rut L. TicHEÉ, research assistant for 
NCLIS. 


Resources Scholarship Award, with a 
$1,000 scholarship, for best periodical 
article concerning library resources: Au- 
thors of The Library Market: A Special 
Publishers Weekly Survey. 


George |. Sanchez Memorial Award, 
for continued outstanding service to 
Spanish-speaking communities in the 
United States, presented by RE- 
FORMA: ELIZABETH MARTINEZ SMITH, 
Los Angeles County Public Library. 


Ralph R. Shaw Award, $500 and cita- 
tion, for outstanding contribution to li- 
brary literature: HERMAN FussLEn, for 
his book, Research Libraries and Tech- 
nology. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, 
for unique contributions to the world of 
books: Frances N. CHENEY, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; 
HELEN H. Meyer, NYC; BARBARA RING- 
ER, Washington, D.C. 


3M/JMRT Grant, $5,000 total for trips 
to ALA conference, encouraging parti- 
cipation of new librarians in professional 
activities of ALA and JMRT: June Kay 
BRELAND, Miss. State U.; Janis H. Bru- 
WELHEIDE, Montana State U.; SUSAN 
G. BnooMarL, Northgate Community 
Library, Orlando, Fla.; LesLie C. Bunk, 
Ocean County PL, Toms River, NT; La- 
FAYE Coss, West Ga. College Library, 
Carrollton, Ga.; KristeEN M. DAHLEN, 
Maricopa Technical Community Coll., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; JANis J. DickENs, Los 
Angeles PL; H. DALE MowTIETH, Emory 
U., Atlanta; SHARON LEE STEWART, U. 
Alabama; Joyce A. WYNGAARDEN, La- 
Grange Coll., Ga. 


Trustee Citations: ELIZABETHS A. RUFF- 
NER, Prescott, Ariz.; JaMEs A. Hess, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


H. W. Wilson Award for best Special 
Libraries article, scroll, $250: MARTHA 
E. WinLrAMs for “Criteria for Educa- 
tion and Selection of Data Bases and 
Data Base Services" (Dec. '75). 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical 
Award: The Hennepin County Library 
Cataloging Bulletin, SANFORD BERMAN, 
editor. 





& more JMRT winners: Kristen Dahlen, Janis Dickens, Dale Monteith, Sharon Stewart, and Joyce Wyngaarden. 
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SCMAI CASE REPORT 


On a Request for Action Submitted by Anita S. Harris under 
the ALA Program of Action for Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry 


The following report, here published for 
the first time, was approved on April 28, 
1976, by the American Library Association 
Executive Board, which instructed that the 
report be forwarded to all principals in the 
case and published in American Libraries. 


The Problem 

In March 1975, Anita S. Harris filed a 
Request for Action with the ALA Staff Com- 
mittee on Mediation, Arbitration and In- 
quiry stating that she had been terminated 
after nineteen months as director of library 
services of the Bryan-Bennett Library in 
Salem, Ill., alleging that she considered the 
problem to be “a combination of job dis- 
crimination, unfair employment practices, a 
lack of due process, and unethical behavior." 

Harris also alleged that she was not paid 
for one week of accrued vacation and not 
reimbursed for some travel on library busi- 
ness. 


Actions of SCMAI 

On April 2, 1975, the Staff Committee 
acknowledged the receipt of the Request for 
Action. Subsequently Harris augmented her 
Request for Action with additional informa- 
tion. 

On April 2, SCMAI also wrote to the 
chairman of the library board requesting in- 
formation on Harris employment, perfor- 
mance, and dismissal; information and doc- 
umentation regarding the library's personnel 
policies were also requested. SCMAI again 
requested the same information in May 
when no response had been received. In 
June 1975, some information was received 
from the library board regarding the rea- 
sons for the dismissal, but no information 
was sent about the library's policies or the 
procedures used in the termination. 

In July, Harris met with the committee 
to discuss her situation and to provide fur- 
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ther information about her case. At that 
time she requested a formal fact-finding in- 
quiry into the matter. 

As it had not been possible to acquire the 
pertinent information upon which SCMAI 
could base any judgments or make any 
recommendations concerning the case, a 
fact-finding subcommittee was appointed, 
as provided for in Section V of the Program 
of Action. The subcommittee was composed 
of Joseph Kimbrough, director, Minneapolis 
Public Library (chairperson); Jeanne 
Davies, trustee, Arapahoe Regional Library, 
Littleton, Colo.; Shelah Bell, director, Irv- 
ing (Texas) Public Library System. Ruth 
Frame served as the SCMAI representative. 


Actions of the 
Fact-Finding Subcommittee 

The fact-finding subcommittee invited all 
of the principals in the case and those per- 
sons presumably knowledgeable about the 
work of Harris and about the library to con- 
fer with it in Salem, October 9-10, 1975. 

In addition to two two-hour interviews 
with Harris, the subcommittee met with 
those members of the Board of Trustees who 
were in office during Harris’ tenure at the 
library (three board members subsequently 
had been replaced; the three new members 
were not present). In addition, there were 
hour-long interviews with three patrons of 
the library; a fourth person did not appear 
as scheduled. One couple, former patrons of 
the library who have since moved to another 
state, sent a letter which was supportive of 
Harris and critical of the board. All three of 
the patrons interviewed were supportive 
of her. 

The fact-finding team also gathered in- 
formation from city offices regarding city 
employment policies and practices. 

Having carefully reviewed the transcripts 
of the interviews and all of the written docu- 
mentation available, the fact-finding sub- 
committee believes that it has as full and 
accurate a picture of what transpired as is 
possible, given the contradictory nature of 
the testimony. 


The Background 


The Bryan-Bennett Library in Salem, Ill., 
is governed by a nine-member board of di- 
rectors (trustees). It serves a community of 
approximately 6,500. 

In the spring of 1973, the librarian was 
planning to retire soon, and the library 
board began to interview candidates for the 
position. The current librarian was not a 
degreed librarian, and the board decided to 
employ a library school graduate; one rea- 
son for the board’s decision was its concern 
about the cataloging of the collection of ap- 
proximately 20,000 volumes. Most of the 
collection had not been cataloged and 
needed organization. 

Anita Harris was one of several applicants 
interviewed for the position. Primarily be- 
cause the salary was $7,000 and, therefore, 
lower than that of comparable jobs, the 
board was unable to employ an experienced 
librarian. Harris had received a degree in 
library science approximately a year before 
she was offered the position. She had not 
been employed since graduation presumably 
because of a scarcity of library jobs in that 
locality. (It should be noted here that Mrs. 
Harris’ husband was and is employed in that 
area.) 

In May 1978, Anita Harris was inter- 
viewed by the board, and she was subse- 
quently offered the position. She was to 
begin work July 1, 1973. The incumbent li- 
brarian was to remain at the library for one 
month during which she was to train Harris 
in her duties. In August, it was learned that 
the former librarian lacked two months of 
employment to qualify her for social security 
benefits; therefore, the library board de- 
cided to have the former librarian return to 
work for two months. 

Harris was paid half salary during the 
month of July when the board considered 
her to be in a training period. (Harris con- 
tends that the payment of half-salary for 
that month was not explained to her when 
she was interviewed by the board, and that 
she was apprised of this in June 1973. The 
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minutes of the May board meeting reflect a 
discussion of the salary matter by the board, 
but they do not show clearly whether or not 
Harris was present during that part of the 
discussion. Harris also contends that she was 
given no training by the former librarian re- 
garding any of the administrative proce- 
dures of the librarian; she states that she 
was assigned only rudimentary clerical tasks 
by the former librarian.) 

During the fall of 1973 when Harris and 
the former librarian were both working at 
the library, Harris states that it was unclear 
who was in charge. Though Harris was 
nominally the librarian, the rest of the staff 
all looked to the former librarian for direc- 
tion. 

The library board members claim that 
public and staff relations began to deterio- 
rate within a month or so under Mrs. Harris’ 
direction. 

According to the board, they were be- 
seiged with complaints about Mrs. Harris’ 
alleged rudeness and lack of sensitivity to 
the public. 

Another area of conflict was Harris' rela- 
tions with the staff. There was neither a staff 
policy manual nor job descriptions when she 
arrived at Bryan-Bennett. After some time, 
the board did write a very brief policy man- 
ual, but, states Harris, “They failed to sup- 
port me in my efforts to carry out their 
policies." There were, according to both 
Harris and the board, difficulties in the area 
of staff relations. Harris alleges that the five 
part-time employees were inefficient and 
uncooperative, that she tried to increase 
their efficiency, and that this was resisted 
and resented. In the summer of 1974, the 
entire staff asked for a private meeting with 
the board to air their grievances. There- 
after, one after another of the staff departed 
until it became difficult to render normal 
service. Harris says that at one point in late 
1974, with 214 vacancies and herself ill, she 
occasionally had to close the library. She 
attributes the slowness in filling the vacan- 
cies to the board's insistence on their ap- 
proving all selection of employees. The 
board states that while the librarian was ex- 
pected to screen the applicants, they were 
charged by statute with running the library 
and that, in view of her apparent lack of 
ability to get along well with staff and the 
public, they had to be careful as to who 
was hired. 

Harris claims that it was difficult for her 
to communicate with the board members 
and officers because they were frequently 
inaccessible to her, or, when she did reach 
them, they were peremptory and unable or 
unwilling to devote time and thought to li- 
brary problems or needs. She says she was 
very frustrated during most of her time 
there in her efforts to communicate with 
the board. She believed her age was a fac- 
tor. The board denies that it was inaccessi- 
ble, but states that after the officers made 
repeated attempts which proved fruitless to 
explain where improvement was needed, 
they gave up in their efforts to get her to 
improve her relations with the staff and 
the public. 

When Mrs. Harris became the librarian 
all the positions at the library, except that 
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her work was not satisfactory and that she 
must improve or depart. No date or proba- 
tionary period was set. No written statement 
of specific improvements needed was pro- 
vided; the board contends that because of 
the complaints which the board and Mrs. 
Harris had discussed at various times, the 
board thought it was clear to Mrs. Harris 
that her relations with the staff, the board, 
and the public needed to be improved. 

No specific actions regarding Mrs. Harris’ 
employment were taken at the November 
board meeting because Mrs. Harris was ill. 
No board meeting was held in December 
for lack of a quorum. 

At its January 1975 meeting, the board 
asked Mrs. Harris to resign. Mrs. Harris re- 


Rodman Public Library, Alliance, Ohio 
(see AL, Oct. 1972, pp. 1011-1012). 

Board of Trustees, Mount Vernon (IIl.) 
Public Library (see July/Aug. 1976, 
pp. 446-449). 

Board of Trustees, Bryan-Bennett Li- 
brary, Salem, Ill. (see this issue). 


The fact that the name of an insti- 
tution appears on the censured list of 


administrations does not establish a 
boycott of a library, nor does it visit 
censure on the staff. There is no ob- 
ligation for ALA members to refrain 
from accepting appointment in cen- 
sured libraries. The ALA advises only 
that librarians, before accepting ap- 
pointments, seek information on pres- 
ent conditions from the Staff Com- 
mittee on Mediation, Arbitration, and 
Inquiry at ALA Headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 





fused to resign, turned over her library key 
to the board and departed. There was no 
discussion of terms of dismissal at that time 
or at any later date. 

After Harris was dismissed she received 
payment for the time she had worked plus 
two weeks pay which she believed to be 
severance pay. She states she had accumu- 
lated one week of vacation time for which 
she was not paid. 

Harris stated that the board's summary 
action had a deleterious effect on her ability 
to find another job. She states that when a 
position became vacant in a neighboring 
town she was asked specifically not to apply. 
Harris did not identify who advised her not 
to apply for the position. 


The library board cites the reasons for 


Harris dismissal as: immaturity, lack of 
leadership, and very poor public relations 
with users and staff. 

Harris cites as major difficulties: a lack of 
the board's support in enforcing the library's 
personnel rules and regulations, the lack of 
the board's support in keeping positions 
filled, a lack of communication to her by the 
board as to what they thought was unsatis- 
factory about her performance, and the un- 
dermining of her authority by an employee 
who resented a new regime and who was a 
relative of a board member. 


In October, 1975, Harris stated that her 
major concern was her future employ- 
ability and the clearing of her work record. 


Library Policies 

In 1973 the Bryan-Bennett Library did 
not have adequate policies regarding opera- 
tions or personnel administration. In addi- 
tion, there was no compilation of those 
policies which had been adopted by the 
board at various times; policies were avail- 
able only by searching minutes of board 
meetings. 

It appears that in early 1974 the librar- 
ian and the personnel committee of the 
board prepared some brief personnel poli- 
cies in conjunction with brief, new job de- 
scriptions. 

In October 1975 the personnel policies 
appear still to be in draft form and not com- 
plete. Some of the inclusions in the per- 
sonnel policy document are not clear, e.g., 
the term “career employee” is used but not 
defined. Several areas of personnel concerns 
are not addressed. There is no information 
regarding probationary period or methods of 
performance evaluation. There is no state- 
ment regarding notice required for or from 
terminating employees. There is no state- 
ment regarding overtime work. The lack of 
a clear policy regarding overtime work made 
it difficult for the librarian to understand 
whether or not she should have been eligible 
for overtime pay and whether part-time em- 
ployees should work and be paid on a fixed 
schedule, or whether their number of hours 
was flexible. 

The library board stated to the inquiry 
team that it intended to have personnel 
policies similar to those adopted for other 
city employees. But this apparently is not 
the case; all the library personnel policies 
are not closely allied to those of the city. 
For instance, city employees earn one day 
of vacation time each month; library em- 
ployees appear to earn one week of vacation 
per year. 

The lack of clear and specific library poli- 
cies or rules and regulations regarding work- 
ing hours, lunch and dinner hours, coffee 
break periods, salary schedules, sick leave, 
and annual leave created serious problems 
in supervising the staff, as well as dissen- 
sion among the staff. The informal arrange- 
ments which had operated for several years 
were not satisfactory to Harris in her efforts 
to upgrade the library's operation and pro- 
gram of service. When some new rules and 
regulations were adopted by the board lim- 
iting lunch and coffee break times for the 
staff and Harris tried to enforce them, some 
of the staff ignored the rules and the board 
apparently did not find a way to assist her 
in enforcing new rules; the board appar- 
ently felt it was the librarian's supervisory 
responsibility to find a way to get staff co- 
operation. The board seemingly was not 
willing to firmly support the librarian in en- 
forcing the policies which it had passed. 


Staffing 

In 1973 and in 1974 the staff was com- 
posed primarily of part-time persons whose 
average work week was seventeen hours. 
The staff varied in size from time to time, 
but the number of positions was usually 
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five part-time employees plus the full-time 
librarian. 

The large number of part-time schedules, 
lunch hours, supper hours, coffee breaks 
undoubtedly made for a difficult staff pat- 
tern and difficult training and supervision. 

In the summer of 1974 the staff went to 
the board and asked the board to improve 
their situation relative to working with Har- 
ris, but there is no indication that Harris was 
ever told that this action had been taken. 

There was high turnover among the li- 
brary assistants. From July 1973 to January 
1975 all but one of the assistants left the 
library, and some jobs turned over more 
than once. After Harris was no longer em- 
ployed at the library, two of the former 
employees returned. The board thought that 
most of the employees had left because they 
were dissatisfied with the librarian's super- 
vision. Harris thought they left the library 
for other reasons unrelated to their work 
and to her. 


Performance Review 

There was no formal or planned pro- 
cedure for reviewing the performance of 
the librarian. 

Harris contends that the library board 
gave her no due process—no written warn- 
ing, no job performance reviews, no oppor- 
tunity to reply to complaints about her work. 

The board contends that they tried col- 
lectively and individually to talk with her 
about her unsatisfactory relations with 
some of the public, with the staff, and with 
the board from approximately one month 
after her employment until some eighteen 
months later when she was dismissed. The 
chairman, the former chairman, the secre- 
tary, and the treasurer all state that they 
talked with her several times about being 
less brusque and more cooperative with the 
public, and being more diplomatic with the 
staff, but that Harris seemed to see each 
problem as a misunderstanding in which she 
was not at fault. One of the board officers 
said that Mrs. Harris seemed compelled to 
see conflict and be antagonistic rather than 
to be able to see a problem impersonally. 
'The board contends that Mrs. Harris was 
somewhat blind to the impressions she some- 
times made on others. 

'The board reported that its methods of 
counseling with Harris regarding problems 
and complaints had been primarily via the 
officers’ conversations with her regarding 
problems. They cited such problems as con- 
fusion over gifts, confusion about orders, 
brusqueness with some patrons, lack of no- 
tice when the library would be closed, un- 
clear information to them regarding the 
status of an employee. The problems cited 
seem to be generally more related to public 
relations, staff relations, and board relations 
than to the operation of the library. 


Library Service 

The library board and several patrons in- 
terviewed by the inquiry team stated that 
Harris made real improvements in the li- 
brary and its services during her employ- 
ment there. The library was physically re- 
arranged to provide better access to ma- 
terials, the children's area was refurbished, 
the collection was weeded and partially 
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cataloged and reshelved, one special col- 
lection was transferred to another library 
for wider usage, interlibrary loans were in- 
creased, magazines were better organized, 
and reference services were improved. 

The library board recognizes that the 
library is crowded and that a better build- 
ing is needed, but has not yet been able 
to find funds to make major physical im- 
provements. 

The board credits Harris with major im- 
provements in the library, but members of 
the board and the librarian seemed unable 
to reach a common awareness of the length 
of time and the number of person hours re- 
quired to accomplish their goals. 

It appears that the board was not aware 
of the time, tools, and labor required for 
cataloging the collection. 

Harris anticipated making many changes 
and improvements immediately and simul- 
taneously. The staff was apparently insuf- 
ficient and not adequately trained to make 
rapid changes and to get all the work ac- 
complished as quickly as was expected and 
desirable. 


Librarian's Authority 

The responsibility and authority of the li- 
brarian in relation to recruiting, hiring, and 
firing of library assistants was never includ- 
ed in the librarian's job description nor in 
the personnel handbook materials. 

The board seemed to expect the librarian 
to recruit and interview employees and to 
recommend to the board or its personnel 
committee who should be employed. The 
board had not authorized the librarian to 
hire and fire. 

Some of the problems were caused by va- 
cancies on the staff resulting at least par- 
tially from the slowness of the board to se- 
lect and hire staff or to authorize the librar- 
ian to select and hire staff. In late 1974 the 
staff became so small that the librarian was 
unable to operate the library at all of its 
regular hours. The librarian was ill during 
the late part of 1974, which increased the 
problem of scheduling. 


Residency 

Harris claimed that she had been required 
to move to Salem in order to be employed as 
the librarian. The board denies that this was 
a requirement, and the city personnel regu- 
lations do not require residence of city em- 
ployees. The inquiry team identified that 
she had been encouraged by the board to 
live in Salem, but could not find that this 
had been a requirement by the library 
board. 

Harris contended that the requirement 
that she live in Salem was discriminatory, 
as her successor does not live in Salem. 


Librarian's Salary 

Harris contends that the payment to her 
of one-half salary for the first month of her 
employment was not explained to her when 
she was interviewed. The board contends 
that this was made clear to Harris when the 
board interviewed her, and that she raised 
no objection. Harris contends that when 
she learned (via her letter of employment 
in June 1973) that she was to be employed 
at half-salary for one month, she understood 


that this procedure was used because the li- 
brary budget was so limited. Harris further 
contends that it was discriminatory or unfair 
for the board to reemploy the former librar- 
ian for another two months when she ( Har- 
ris) had not been fairly paid for her first 
month of work. 


Travel Reimbursement 

Harris alleged that she had not been prop- 
erly reimbursed for the travel she had made 
while on duty, and that the board had been 
reluctant to discuss the policy regarding re- 
imbursement of travel expenses. Whether 
payments had been made to the former li- 
brarian for similar expenses was not clear, 
though there was a policy to reimburse 
which had been adopted prior to Harris’ 
employment. 

The board stated it had reimbursed Harris 
for all the travels for which she had pre- 
sented vouchers, and that there was no in- 
tent to deny her such payments. 


Due Process 

Harris contended that she had received 
no information as to why she was unsatis- 
factory, no opportunity to reply to any 
charges, and no warning notice. She con- 
tended that her dismissal in January 1975 
came as a surprise, but she obviously anti- 
cipated some action on the part of the board 
as she had specifically asked some patrons 
to attend the January board meeting in 
order to speak in her behalf. 

There was no documentation of any writ- 
ten evaluation of her work, no written state- 
ment of charges or formal complaints of the 
board, no written warning notice from the 
board to the librarian. 

Harris and the board agree that there was 
oral warning to her by the board approxi- 
mately three months before her dismissal. 
That warning was characterized by the 
board as a "shape up or ship out" warning. 

It is evident that both the board and the 
librarian identified that there were some 
problems with staff relations and with public 
relations, but they had differences of opinion 
and understanding as to the degrees of dif- 
ficulties and the priority of their importance. 
The board considered that staff relations 
were of paramount importance, and be- 
lieved the librarian should be able to con- 
duct the library's operations so that there 
would be few complaints or misunderstand- 
ings with the public. The board received 
what it considered to be an unacceptable 
number of complaints which it could not 
resolve satisfactorily. 


Findings 

1. The fact-finding team finds no evidence 
that Anita Harris was discriminated against. 
She suggested that requiring her to live in 
Salem was discriminatory, that her youth 
had been a factor in her dismissal, and that 
paying her half-salary for her first month 
had been discriminatory. 

The library board denied that Harris had 
been required to live in Salem, and the city 
regulations do not require city employees to 
live in Salem. The board stated that it dis- 
cussed with her in the employment inter- 
view whether or not she would live in Salem 
and received the impression that she and 
her husband planned to live in Salem. 
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The fact-finding team found no evidence 
that the board had discriminated against 
Anita Harris regarding her age. The board 
sought to employ an experienced librarian, 
but when unable to do so it employed Har- 
ris with no reservations. In the statement 
regarding her termination, the board cited 
immaturity, but did not consider that a 
comment regarding age. 

There is a conflict between Harris’ state- 
ment and that of the board regarding the 
agreement for payment to Harris at half- 
salary for the first month; documents do not 
prove which statement is correct. The fact- 
finding team wishes to point out that it is 
not a standard procedure to pay professional 
employees at half-salary during any overlap 
period when the departing and the incoming 
employee are both on duty. It is standard 
procedure to pay both the departing and 
the incoming employees their regular sala- 
ries for the brief period of overlap. 

2. Some of the library’s practices and poli- 
cies related to employment are not com- 
pletely clear. Therefore it is difficult to de- 
termine if the policies or practices were un- 
fair. It appears that by oversight on the part 
of Harris and the board, Harris was not re- 
imbursed for some travel expenses due her. 

It also appears that Harris was not paid 
for accumulated annual leave; furthermore 
the city and library regulations regarding 
the earning and accrual of annual leave are 
not clear. No statement accompanied Harris’ 
final check to identify what it included. 

3. Formal due process was not afforded 
Anita Harris.* 

The ALA Security of Employment in Li- 
braries statement ( AL, July/Aug. 1976, p. 
449) provides that due process be included 
in library employment practices. Due proc- 
. ess is defined as a statement of charges fol- 
lowed by the opportunity for a fair hearing; 
the right of counsel if desired; the right to 
present evidence and to cross examine; a 
decision based upon the record of the hear- 
ing; a right to appeal a dismissal judgment. 
The ALA Security of Employment state- 
ment also provides that the precise terms 
and conditions of every appointment should 
be stated in writing and should include a 
clear statement of the institution's practice 
in regard to probation, security of employ- 
ment, and retirement. The statement also 
provides that permanent employment status 
shall not preclude evaluation of performance 
at regular intervals according to applicable 
institutional policies and procedures. 

Because the Board of Directors of the 
Bryan-Bennett Library is the legal govern- 
ing body of the library and there is no higher 
level agency with governing authority over 
the library, it is incumbent upon the board 
to develop such mechanisms as will afford 
due process to employees of the library. 

Due process in this case would be ex- 
pected to include a clear statement of the 
institution's practice in regard to probation 
and security of employment, plus evaluation 
of performance at regular intervals. As a 
part of performance evaluation, employment 





*Tt should not be inferred that this conclu- 
sion indicates a determination as to whether 
Harris’ dismissal was justified. 
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practices generally include reasonable and 
clearly defined warning periods and notices. 
Any dismissal should include a statement of 
charges and an opportunity for a fair hear- 
ing with the board should those charges be 
disputed, and the right of counsel if desired; 
the right to present evidence and cross ex- 
amine are necessary for a fair hearing. Final 
decisions should be made by the board 
based upon a record of the hearing. 

Anita Harris did not receive from the li- 
brary board any written statement of per- 
formance evaluation, or a written statement 
of what was unsatisfactory about her work 
with an opportunity to reply. She received 
no statement of charges when she was dis- 
missed, and thereby had no opportunity to 
reply. There were no formal warnings and 
no grievance process. 

The lack of formal due process was closely 
related to the incomplete personnel policies 
and procedures which had been adopted and 
developed. 

Harris did receive informal, oral warn- 
ings of unsatisfactory service from individ- 
ual officers and from the library board. 

4. The team finds no evidence of uneth- 
ical behavior by the board. The team found 
that the board had been unrealistic in its 
expectation of the amount of work which 
could be accomplished by one librarian 
within the time period of her employment, 
and the board had given inadequate atten- 
tion to planning and to policy development. 


Subcommittee Recommendations 


1) That Anita Harris forward to the li- 
brary board a detailed statement of travel 
and other expenses for which she believes 
she was not reimbursed, and that the board 
review the documentation and reimburse 
her for items not previously paid to her. 

2) That the board review its final pay- 
ment to Harris identifying what the final 
payment included. The committee recom- 
mendis that the board pay Harris the amount 
due for her accumulated annual leave. Al- 
though the city and library regulations re- 
garding the earning and accrual of annual 
leave are not clear, it is the usual practice 
for public agencies to pay departing em- 
ployees for accrued vacation within the 
maximum accrual set by the organization. 

3) That the board place in the library's 
personnel records and provide to Harris the 
record of the work done by her while she 
was the librarian. If there are portions of the 
record which Mrs. Harris feels are inac- 
curate or incomplete or which need her 
commentary, Harris comments are to be 
added to the personnel record of the library. 
This action should aid in providing just and 
fair recommendations at any point in the 
future when Anita Harris seeks other em- 
ployment. 

4) That the library board adopt clear and 
specific policies regarding the terms of em- 
ployment and working conditions and bene- 
fits for all library positions, both full-time 
and part-time, and specific and detailed pro- 
cedures regarding the termination of em- 
ployees. 

5) That the board clarify in writing the 
responsibility and authority of the librarian 
in recruiting, selection, hiring, and firing, su- 
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pervising and scheduling of the other staff 
members. 

6) That the board establish a formal, pe- 
riodic, written and oral job performance re- 
view of the librarian, as well as all other 
staff. 

7) That the officers of the library board 
and the chairpersons of board committees 
establish mechanisms or procedures to facili- 
tate the library's operation between regular 
meetings of the board in such matters as the 
handling of funds, selection of personnel, 
and the resolution of emergency problems. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Fact-Finding Subcommittee. Shelah Bell, 
Jeanne Davies, Ruth Frame, and Joseph 
Kimbrough, chairperson. 


Recommendations of SCMAI 


The basic issue in the case presented to 
the Association by Harris is whether, under 
generally accepted standards, Harris was 
denied due process. The fact-finding sub- 
committee found that the absence of written 
policies and procedures with regard to all 
aspects of personnel administration in the 


Bryan-Bennett Library contributed to the . 


events leading to Harris' dismissal in a man- 
ner which did not afford due process. 

The ALA policy on Security of Employ- 
ment in Libraries, 106.1, includes the fol- 
lowing recommended practice with regard 
to appointment: 

The precise terms and conditions of 
every appointment should be stated in 
writing and should include a clear state- 
ment of the institution's practice in regard 
to probation, security of employment, and 
retirement. This statement should be in 
the possession of both the institution and 
the prospective employee before the ap- 
pointment is made. 

The ALA policy 106.1 also states the stan- 
dards that constitute due process. 

The Staff Committee on Mediation, Arbi- 
tration and Inquiry agrees with the findings 
and the recommendations of the Faet-Find- 
ing Subcommittee. 

It is the recommendation of the Staff 
Committee on Mediation, Arbitration, and 
Inquiry: 

l. That the Board of Trustees of the 
Bryan-Bennett Library be censured for its 
failure to develop and implement adequate 
library personnel and employment policies 
and procedures which will provide reason- 
able security of employment and fair em- 
ployment practices consistent with ALA Pol- 
icy 106.1 The Committee further recom- 
mends that such censure continue until the 
Board of Trustees demonstrates a) that it 
has developed adequate personnel and em- 
ployment policies and procedures, and b) 
that it has effected the recommendations of 
the Fact-Finding Subcommittee. 

2. That this report be forwarded to all 
principals in the case: Anita S. Harris and 
members of the Bryan-Bennett Library 
Board of Trustees. 

8. That this report be published in Ameri- 
can Libraries. 

Submitted by SCMAI: Ruth R. Frame, 
Andrew M. Hansen, Judith F. Krug, Beverly 
P. Lynch, and Robert Wedgeworth, chair- 
person. ( April 1976.) 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES DATEBOOK 


Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Eileen Zilius 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


October 


7-8: No-Growth Budget: Implications for 
Academic Libraries, Cunningham Meml. L., 
Indiana State U., Terre Haute. Conf. on 
issues & probs. in mgmt. of no-growth 
budget for acad. ls. featuring spkrs. with 
varied exp. & expertise in acad. l. budgeting 
process. S. H. Lee, dean of | serv., ISU, 
Terre Haute 47809. (812-232-6311, ext. 
2451). 


7-9: Nevada LA Annual Conf., Showboat 
Hotel, Las Vegas. A. Anderl, Exec. Sec., 
NLA. 


8: Video Update, Urbana, Travelodge 
Motel. Spons., U. Ill./GSLS. E. C. Kalb, UI, 
Officer of Cont. Ed. and Public Serv., 116 
Illini Hall, Champaign 61820. 


8-9: Southeastern Black Librarians 
Colloquium, James E. Shepard L., N. 
Carolina Central U./SLS, Durham. Meals, 
$5.75. Housing reserv.: $15.60 sngl., $20.80 
dbl. to Downtown Motor Inn, 309 W. 
Chapel Hill St., Durham 27701. Colloq. 
part. incl. Eliz. Ellis of Penn State, Hardy 
Franklin of D.C.P.L., & Vivian Hewitt, 
Carnegie End. for Int. Peace. Other spkrs.: 
Clara Jones & Bob Wedgeworth. NCCU/ 
SLS, Durham 27707 (919-683-6485). 


9: Bicentennial Tribute to Children's 
Books in America, University Ctr., U. 
Tennessee/GSLIS, Knoxville. Fee, $20. 
G. Estes, UT/GSLIS, 804 Volunteer Blvd., 
Knoxville 37916 (615-974-2148). 


9-Nov. 6: Bibliographic Data Bases 
(mini-course), SUNY/SLIS, Albany. Three 
hrs. once a week; 1 cred. L. Whalen, 
SUNY/SLIS, Albany 12222 
(518-457-8515). 


10-13: Film Library Administration 
Institute, Kansas City, Mo. S. Johnson, Ind. 
U./ AV Center, Bloomington, IN 47401. 


10-15: Seventeenth Audio-Visual Institute 
for Effective Communications, Indiana U. 
Co-spons., NAVA, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana U., American Society for Training 
and Development. Fee, $350. Semi-annual 
program offers media specialists and 
trainers an intensive overview of state-of- 
the-art techniques in AV production. 
NAVA, 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, VA 22030 
(703-273-7200). 


11-13: West Virginia Library Assn. Annual 
Conf., Holiday Inn-Downtown, 1033 Third 
Ave., Huntington. K. Goff, WVLA, 3624 
MacCorkle Ave., S.E., Charleston 25304. 


12-14: Indexing in Perspective Seminar, 
U. Alberta/SLS, Edmonton, Canada. 
Spons., Natl. Fed. of Abstracting & 
Indexing Services. Fee: $125. Introd. 
course on vocabularies used in indexing, 
indexing systems, & formats; & effects of 
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indexing on retrieval proc. NFAIS, 3401 
Market St., Philadelphia 19104. 


13-15: Missouri LA Annual Conf., Howard 
Johnson's, Springfield. 


13-15: National Micrographics Assn. 


Mid-Year Mtg., Denver Marriott. Spkrs. on 


capabilities of info. handling systems using 


Computer Output Microfilm incl.: Richard 


Bertran, Argonne Natl. Lab.; Malcolm 
Foster, Reader's Digest; & Marjorie Laflin, 
Amer. Chemical Soc. Other programs 
include a tour of info. handling plant. 

J. B. Bidwell, NMA, 8728 Colesville Rd., 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 (301-587-8444). 


14-15: "Automation and Libraries" Conf., 
The Governor's House Motor Inn, 
Montgomery, Ala. Spons., Ala. LA., Ala. 
P.L. Service, Montgomery City-Co. P.L. 
Fee, $15. Spkrs. include: Alphonse Trezza, 
NCLIS; Charles Stevens, SOLINET; & 
Glenn Tripplett, Bur. of Book Processing, 
Fla. State L. G. Doughtie, Montgomery 
City-Cnty. P.L., 435 S. McDonough St., 
Montgomery 36104 (204-263-1688). 


14-15: Iowa LA Annual Conf., Conway 


Conv. Ctr./ Ramada Inn, Waterloo. Spkrs.: 


Dick Gregory, freelance humanitarian, & 
Robert Alvarez, Administrator s Digest 
editor. G. Burdick, ILA, 401 Securities 
Bldg., Des Moines 50309. 


14-16: Educational Media Counc. of Ohio 


and Ohio Assn. of School Lns. Joint Conv., 
Cleveland Plaza, Cleveland. M. Lambright, 


Defiance Col., Defiance 43512. 


14-17: New York LA Annual Conf., Lake 
Placid. V. Wallace, NYLA, 60 E. 42nd St., 
Suite 1242, NYC 10017 (212-687-6625). 


15-17: International PRECIS Workshop, 
U. Md./Center of Adult Ed., College Park. 
$100 partic. fee (inc. meals, no lodging). 
Pract. exercises in PRECIS indexing, 
thesaural networks; papers on application 
and possibilities. H. Wellisch, UM/CLIS, 
College Park 20742 (301-454-5443). 
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18-20: Computer| Microfilm Interfaces 

Seminar, San Francisco. Applications & 
rel, discussion (see Sept. 28-29 in Sept. 
issue, p. 522). 


20-22: Nebraska LA Annual Conf., 
Radisson Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln. M. 
Somerville, Lincoln City L., Lincoln 68508. 


20-22: Mississippi LA Annual Conf., Biloxi 
Hilton Resort Hotel & Conv. Ctr., Biloxi 
39531. 


21-22: On-Line Information Services 
Institute, Southern Connecticut State 
College/DLS&IT, New Haven. $100 tuit. 
fee. Mgmt. requirements and personnel 
training in on-line retrieval. V. Triolo, 437 
Buley Library, SCSC, New Haven 06515. 


21-23: South Carolina LA Annual Conf., 
Wade Hampton Hotel, Columbia. Mrs. 
Davy-Jo Ridge, Thomas Cooper L., U. 
South Carolina, Columbia 29208. 


22-23: Creative Problem Solving for Media 
Specialists—In Times of Financial Adversity 
(see August 16-21 in July/ August issue, 

p. 438). 

22-24: Hawaii LA, Maui Surf Hotel, 
Kaanapali, Maui. Mrs. Jay Van Zwalenburg, 
Maui P.L., Wailuku, Maui 96793 
(808-244-3945). 

24-29: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent State 
U. Workshop will focus on mid-mgt. and 
systems personnel and on l. educators 
interested in on-line bibliog. networks. 

A. M. Allison, KSU, Kent, OH 44242 
(216-672-3021). 

29: New Jersey LA Annual Conf., Gov. 


Morris Inn, Morristown. T. Leonard, Cape 
May Cnty L., Cape May Court House 08210. 


November 


1-12: The Institute: Introduction to Modern 
Archives Administration, National Archives 
Bldg., Washington. Co-spons., American U., 
Dept. of History, National Archives and 


Used: wa q 
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KENT STATE 


As OCLC continues to evolve, library schools are keeping the profession apprised of the 
status of current systems in such workshops as Kent's "Effective Use of OCLC" (Oct. 
24-29) and SUNY's “OCLC Update” (Nov. 12). A terminal screen displays OCLC's 
bibliographic record (above) for the Collected Poems of Yeats. 
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Record Service, & L.C. Fee: $250 for 
noncredit; $300 for credit. Dept. of History, 
AU, Mass. & Nebraska Aves., N.W., 
Washington 20016 (202-686-2180). 


2-5: Illinois LA Annual Conf., Sheraton- 
Chicago Hotel, Chgo. J. Coyne, 425 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 60611. 


4-Dec. 2: Contemporary Reference 
Resources (mini-course), SUNY/SLIS, 
Albany. Three hrs. once a week; 1 cred. 
L. Whalen, SUNY/SLIS, Albany 12222 
(518-457-8515). 


5: Automated Document Storage and 
Retrieval Systems, SUNY/SLIS, Albany. 
Fee, $15. An introduction to the state of the 
art and its implications for libraries. 

L. Whalen, SUNY/SLIS, Albany 12222. 


6: Eighth Annual Festival of Children's 
Books, Iowa Memorial Union, Iowa City. E. 
Bloesch, SIS/UI, 3087 Library, Iowa City 
52242. 


6: Second Annual Children's Lit. Conf., 
Mundelein College, Chicago. Spons., 
Children's Reading Round Table of 
Chicago. Spkr.: Madeleine L'Engle. 
Workshops, disc. grps., demos. CRRT 
Conf., 6440 W. 64th P1., 1-S, Chgo. 60638. 


6: Indiana LA Annual Conf., Weir Cook 
Airport Hilton Hotel, Indianapolis. Joint 
lunch with Ind. L. Trustee Assn. ILS, 1100 
W. 42nd St., Indianapolis 46208. 


8-9: Rhode Island LA Annual Conf., 
Sheraton Islander Inn, Newport. B. Perry, 
R.I. College L., 600 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Providence 02908. 


8-9: U. Chicago Graduate Library School's 
Annual Conference, Ctr. for Cont. Ed., U. 
Chicago Campus. Position papers by 1. 
leaders on "Prospects for Change in 
Bibliographic Control": defining the state of 
bibliog. control today, ident. variables that 
will influence its evolution, relating current 
capb. to fund. principles, & considering 
avail. alternatives. Henriette Avram of LC's 
MARC Dev. Office summing up. A 
Bookstein, UC/GLS, 1100 E. 57th St., 
Chgo. 60637. 


8-11: INFO 76 (Exposition & Conf. for 
Information Management), McCormick Pl., 
Chicago. 10 specialized confs. for industrial 
corps., retailing orgs., banks, finan. 
institutions, hospitals, & insur. cos., small 
cos., EDP mgmt., office systems, & EDP 
tech. Designed to bring together users and 
operators of information systems. Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., 245 Park Ave., NYC 10017. 


8-12: Employment Examinings Qualification 
and Training Requirements Identification, 
Chicago. Co-spons., ALA/OLPR, and the 
Institute for Manpower Mgmt. CEUs 
offered. Objective methods of identifying 
critical job requirements in terms of those 
skills, knowledge, & ability and worker 
characteristics necessary for successful 
performance of a job. M. Salazar, ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chgo. 60611 (312-944-6780). 


9-10: Grantsmanship, SWLA preconference. 
Albuquerque. SWLA, 7371 Paldo, Dallas 
75240. 

10: Alternative for Bibliographic Control of 
State Governments, SWLA preconference, 
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Albuquerque. SWLA, 7371 Paldo, Dallas 
75240. 


10: Bibliotherapy| Patient Education, 
SWLA preconference, Albuquerque. 
SWLA, 7371 Paldo, Dallas 75240. 


10-12: EDUCOM Fall '76 Conf., Sheraton- 
Boston Hotel at Prudential Ctr., Boston. 
Fees: $125 mem.; $250 nonmem. educators; 
$375 nonmem. other. Examination of 
successful computer networking in cols. & 
univs. Among topics explored: comp. 
networking in l. use & admin. EDUCOM, 
Box 364, Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609-921-7575). 


10-13: Middle East Lns. Assn. annual mtg., 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, Los Angeles. Held 

in conj. with annual mtg. of M.E. Studies 
Assn. of N. Amer. Panel on Islamic printing 
and publg. & bus. mtgs. J. Heineck, Rm. 560 
U. Chicago L., Chgo. 60637. 


11-13: Southwestern LA-Mountain Plains 
LA Joint Conf., Albuquerque Conv. Ctr. 
Prog. of spkrs., preconf. institutes, & : 
workshops around theme, “The Net Worth 
of Networking." Spkrs.: Clara Jones, ALA 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Detroit June 16-23, 1977 
Chicago June 25-July 1, 1978 


ALA Midwinter 
Washington 
Chicago 


Jan. 30—Feb. 5, 1977 
Jan. 22—28, 1978 


Executive Board 
Fall Meeting Oct. 25-29, 1976 


National Library Week 
April 17-23, 1977 


Children's Book Week 
November 8-14, 1976 





pres., & Roderick Swartz, Washington 
State Ln. R. Lane, Albuquerque P.L., 423 
Central Ave. N.E., Albuquerque 87101. 


12: OCLC Update, SUNY/SLIS, Albany. 
Fee, $10; free to SUNY/OCLC network 
mem. I. staffs. Progress reports on status of 
OCLC systems; access to other data bases 
also covered. L. Whalen, SUNY/SLIS, 
Albany 12222. 


13-18: Cinema III “Film Conference at 
Sea,” S.S. Rotterdam, sailing from New 
York to Bermuda. (See p. 523, Sept. issue, 
for details. ) 


14-17: Changing Times, Changing Libraries 
(Allerton Institute), Century 21 Hotel, 
Champaign. Spons., U. Ill./GSLS. Fee, $75. 
E. C. Kalb, 116 Illini Hall, Champaign 
61820. 


15-17: 1st Annual Int. Videodisc 
Programming Conf., McGraw Hill Conf. 
Facil., 1221 Ave. of the Americas, NYC. 
Spons., United Bus. Publications & 
Videodisc Corp. Fee: $325; addtl. 
registrants from same co., $290. Applic. & 
potential of this econ. new format to del. 
high density of info. & entertainment (see 
special report in Dec. '75 AL, pp. 682-83) 
discussed at 11 panels; presentation by 


Europ. & U.S. producers of videodiscs & 
viseodisc hardware. C. Arden, VC, 24 
Washington Sq. N., NYC 10011 
(212-982-5244). 

16-17: The Copyright Dilemma: A 
Rational Outcome (conference), Indiana 
U./GLS, Bloomington. H. S. White, 
Research Ctr. for L. & Inf. Sci., Library 005, 
IU, Bloomington 47401 (812-337-5388). 


December 
2-6: California LA Annual Conf., L.A. Int. 


Airport Marriott & Sheraton Hotels, Los === 


Angeles. Regis.: $20 mems., $35 nonmems! 


Spkrs. include: Wm. J. Barrett, USGPO 
Supt. of Docs.; Myra White, OCLG - 
Western Serv. Ctr. coord.; Phyllis I. o 
In. for the deaf & hearing impaired. S.* 

Moses, CLA, 717 K St., Suite 300, : 
Sacramento 95814 (916-447-8541). s, " 





KEYWORD INDEX 


Acad. l. budgeting Oct. 7-8 
Archives admin. Nov. 1-12 
Audiovisual production Oct. 10-15 
Automation Oct. 14-15 
Nov. 5 
Bibliographic control Nov. 8-9 
Bibliographic data bases Oct. 9-Nov. 6 
Bibliotherapy Nov. 10 
Black Ins. Oct. 8-9 
California LA Dec. 2-6 
Change and libraries Noy. 14-17 
Children’s lit. Oct. 9 
Nov. 6 
Computer-based data files ret. Oct. 21-22 
Computer/ microf. interfaces Oct. 18-20 
Copyright Nov. 16-17 
Ed. Media Counc. of Ohio-Ohio 
Assn. of School Lns. Oct. 14-16 
EDUCOM Nov. 10-12 
Employment examining Nov. 8-12 
Film conf. and cruise Nov. 13-18 
Film l. admin. Oct. 10-13 
Government docs. (state ) Nov. 10 
Grantsmanship Nov. 9-10 
Hawaii LA Oct. 22-24 
Illinois LA Nov. 2-5 
Indexing Oct. 12-14 
Indiana LA Nov. 6 
Info. systems expo. Nov. 8-11 
Iowa LA Oct. 14-15 
Media specialists Oct. 22-23 
Middle East Lns. Assn. Nov. 10-13 
Mississippi LA Oct. 20-22 
Missouri LA Oct. 13-15 
Natl. Micrographics Assn. Oct. 13-15 
Nebraska LA Oct. 20-22 
Nov. 10-12 
Networking Nov. 11-13 
Nevada LA Oct. 7-9 
New Jersey LA Oct. 29 
Newsome Lecture Nov. 5 
New York LA Oct. 14-17 
OCLC Oct. 24-29 
Nov. 12 
PRECIS workshop Oct. 15-17 
Reference Nov. 4-Dec. 2 
Rhode Island LA Nov. 8-9 
South Carolina LA Oct. 21-23 
Southwestern LA-Mt. Plains LA Nov. 11-13 
Videocommunications Oct. 8 
Videodiscs Nov. 15-17 
West Va. LA Oct. 11-13 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


Home to the Heartland: 
Lois Pearson Named Associate 
Editor of American Libraries 


Joining the staff of American Libraries 
with this issue is librarian-journalist Lois 
Pearson, new associate editor. 

Born in Chicago, Ms. Pearson gradu- 
ated from Augustana College in Rock 
Island, Ill. After a brief stint as library 
clerk in Washington, she moved to New 
York City to begin a long career at 
Newsweek Magazine—from clip desk to 
researcher, reporter, assistant editor, 
and finally associate editor in the Inter- 
national Department. One of the few 
women to reach the associate level dur- 
ing her era at Newsweek, Ms. Pearson 
specialized in Latin American and Ca- 
nadian news. 

A perennial student, Ms. Pearson opted 
to return to the campus in the late ’six- 
ties. At the University of Texas (Austin) 
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Lois Pearson 


WHO WILL LEAD ALA TOWARD BIG ISSUES OF CENTURY II? 


The Centennial celebrations over, 
ALA President Clara Jones has de- 
termined that the next ALA confer- 
ence will do just what a professional 
conference ought to do: 

* Make participants aware of the 
issues libraries and librarians face in 
the immediate future; and 

* Promote a sense of unity within 
the library profession and ALA. 

In addition, President Jones hopes 
that the 1977 conference in Detroit 
will stimulate creative response and 
action for the forthcoming White 
House Conference on libraries and 
the regional conferences leading up 
to it. 

How will these purposes be 

` achieved? Through an innovative pro- 
gram on Tuesday, June 21, featuring 
intense, issue-oriented discussions for 
all registrants. 

And who will help achieve them? 

Two hundred discussion leaders 
and alternates that ALA is calling for 
right now. 

Those volunteering themselves or 
recommending others should submit 
names to: Annette Phinazee, Discus- 
sion Volunteers, ALA Headquarters, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 
60611. AII discussion leaders must be 
ALA members. Deadline: November 
15, 1976. Appointments will be made 
by the end of the year. 

The role of leaders will be to spark 
discussions within groups of 10—12 
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randomly assigned registrants of is- 
sues related to the theme, “First Step 
Into ALA's Second Century: The In- 
formation Society." 

Discussion leaders must be able to 
attend, at their own expense, the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in January for a group 
dynamic training session and orien- 
tation. 

All participants will be pre-regis- 
tered for the special discussion ses- 
sions running throughout the day on 
Tuesday, June 21, and will have re- 
ceived personal copies of state-of-the- 
art papers commissioned by President 
Jones for the conference. The papers 
provide background for the three is- 
sues to be covered: 

* 'The effect on libraries of techno- 
logical, sociological, and economic 
changes; 

* The demand for new roles for li- 
brarians; 

* The problems that Access to In- 
formation creates for libraries. 

All ALA divisions and membership 
units have been advised of the pro- 
gram’s purpose and have been REA 
to focus conference programs on these 
issues. 

This special President's program is 
only one part of the new conference 
format planned for Detroit, June 17— 
23. The program will also feature an 
evening keynote session on Monday, 
June 20. 





Graduate School of Library Science, she 
studied under ALA Councilor Sam 
Whitten, Oklahoma’s James Zink, Calvin 
Boyer of Mississippi, and Jesse Shera of 
Case Western Reserve. 

A reference librarian at New York 
University for the last five years, Ms. 
Pearson worked under Edith Wise and 
Barbara Marks. Besides helping to staff 
the Reference Desk, Ms. Pearson was 
bibliographer and subject specialist for 
Spanish and Portuguese language and 
literature, Latin American history, and 
U.S. journalism. She also handled the 
university-wide library orientation and 
instruction program. 

Ms. Pearson, who recently studied in 
NYU's new graduate journalism pro- 
gram, joined AL September 1. 


Assistant Editor to Serve USIS 


Mary Jane McKinven, an American 
Libraries staff member since December 
1974, has been selected as a foreign ser- 
vice officer in the United States Informa- 
tion Service. Now in training in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Ms. McKinven will work 
as a press attaché in Costa Rica begin- 
ning in April. 


Free List of Offbeat Services 

Those ordering 1976 National Library 
Week materials from ALA received a 
bonus list of innovative library services. 
A supplement to that list, with names 
and numbers of resource people behind 
the ideas, has been compiled by the ALA 
Public Information Office, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 60611. The supplement is 
available free on request. 


ACADEMIA 


Regional Seminar Seeks to Beef Up 
Academic Librarians’ Writing Skills 

Recognizing “a real need for an im- 
provement in the quality of professional 
writing in the field of librarianship” and 
“a need to develop contributions to the 
professional literature from a wider 
range of librarians,” Norman D. Stevens 
is organizing a writing seminar for New 
England academic librarians. Stevens, 
university librarian at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, has secured a 
$20,610 grant from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources to support clerical as- 
sistance and participants’ travel ex- 
penses. 

The program will bring together ten 
to twelve librarians, who will meet on a 
regular basis during 1977-78 for critical 
review sessions. At least one meeting 
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will include consultations with a profes- 
sional library journalist. The program is 
expected to produce a Scarecrow Press 
book of essays on cooperative personnel 
sharing and a series of essays on the ef- 
fective use of microforms, slated for 
publication in The Journal of Academic 
Librarianship. 

Application forms and further infor- 
mation should be requested from Dr. 
Stevens at the University Library, U.C., 
Stoors 06268, phone (203) 486-2200. 
Applications must be postmarked by 
November 14, 1976. 


ARL Membership Reaches 105 

The University of Miami Library in 
Coral Gables, Florida, is the 105th mem- 
ber of the Association of Research Li- 
braries. ARL members now number 94 
university libraries, 8 of which are in 
Canada, and 11 nonuniversity research 
libraries. 
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Henrietta Pussycat Comes to Pitt 

Children’s television is the focus of a 
new collection at the University of Pitts- 
burgh Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science. Fred Rogers has 
given the “Mister Rogers” TV series ar- 
chives to Pitt, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of preserving television archives 
for those “studying the relationships of 
television to their fields.” 

Rogers has been named an honorary 
adjunct professor in Pitt’s GSLIS; this 
title carries no regular teaching respon- 
sibilities, but Rogers will be available 
for consultation, advice, and support in 
his areas of interest. The Rogers Col- 
lection includes not only videotapes, 
scripts, books, research reports, and rec- 
ords, but also the “Mister Rogers Neigh- 
borhood” puppets, such as King Friday, 
Daniel Tiger, and Henrietta Pussycat. 
These popular puppets are on display 
in the library school’s children’s collec- 
tion, and a videotape player is available 
for those wishing to study them in ac- 
tion. 


Children’s Books by Blacks 

“Black Writers and Illustrators of 
Children's Books" is a new collection at 
North Carolina Central University in 
Durham. NCCU’s School of Library Sci- 
ence collects materials by and about Afri- 
can Americans and has pioneered with 
an Early Childhood Library Specialist 
Program and a six-state African Amer- 
ican Materials Project. The new collec- 
tion will supplement both programs as 
well as providing proper facilities for 
organizing, preserving, and displaying 
materials on black artists’ contributions 
to the children's book world. 
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International Poetry and American 
Literary Historiography Collections 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
has established a collection of the major 
poets since World War II, encompassing 
poets from around the world and includ- 
ing translations. where available. The 
Andrew W. Mellon International Col- 
lection of Contemporary Poetry has been 
made possible by a five-year grant from 
the A. W. Mellon Educational and Char- 
itable Trust. Ernest Stefanik, author of 
the John Berryman Bibliography and 


editor of John Berryman Studies, is bib- 
liographer for the collection. 

A Center for American Literary His- 
toriography has been founded at Duke 
University in Durham, N.C. Named for 
Jay B. Hubbell, who taught American 
literature at Duke from 1927 to 1955, 
the center will collect and make avail- 
able for research the papers of scholars 
and critics in American literary history. 
Hubbell’s papers and files of American 
Literature, on whose editorial board he 
has served since 1929, will form the core 
collection of the Hubbell Center. 


SURVIVAL 
OF THE FITTEST 


It’s a tough world out there. If a library book is going to sur- 
vive being read by children—being dropped, thrown, bent 
backwards, stood on, etc.—it's going to have to be tough, 


too. 


Bound To Stay Bound Books are strong; because they're 
library prebound to withstand the use and abuse of over 
one hundred young readers. BTSB Books last up to five 
times longer than ordinary books, yet cost as little as 5c per 


circulation. 


For a strong, healthy library collection, send for our free 
service brochure and catalog listing over 24,000 in-stock 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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MARC & 
NUC 


Cataloging 
Data on 
Microfilm 


Information Design's CARDSET 
system can make MARC avail- 
able in your library at a fraction 
of the cost of on-line systems. 


Issued every two weeks on com- 
puter-output-microfilm, 
CARDSET provides all MARC 
cataloging data (1968 to current) 
for cataloging, card production, 
bibliographic research, acquisi- 
tions—or simply to replace an 
unwieldly proof slip file. NUC 
microfilm editions also available. 
For details and sample films, 
write 


23 INFORMATION 
| DESIGN, INC. 
m EI 3247 Middlefield Road, 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 (415) 369-2962 
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P ot 2 
— 
Me 


free for 10 





Previously unpublished data 


1,200 pp. 82” x 11". $48.50 


“This spectacular study of American 
election returns has been overdue for a 
century. It is the most complete, clear 
and all-embracing compilation of 
American election statistics ever made. It 
is CQ’s Bicentennial gift to a nation that 
has practiced democracy successfully 
longer than any other in history." 

Theodore H. White 
November 17, 1975 


Send for free descriptive brochure 


CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY INC. 

Box 21, 1414 22nd St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
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Try 
ays! 


Try a Potdevin Label Paster free in your library for 10 days. 
Enough time for one operator to process up to 20,000 books. 

Without the mess of overflow of paste-bottle gluing. Or the 
unnecessary expense of pre-gumméd pockets. 

Write for our comprehensive new folder “Potdevin Label Pasters 
and Edge Pasters" and pick the model you'd like to try out: manual 


or automatic; 6”, 8/2” or 12” width. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 


274 North Street, Teterboro, N. J. 07608 


No obligation, 
except to your librarians. 


For best results use Potdevin library pastes. No heating, dilution or special preparation. 





Pocket and Label Paste (P-200). Jacket Paste (P-201). 
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How to Collect Comics and Postcards 


“A Guide to Collecting and Selling 
Comic Books” is a 24-page booklet that 
claims to tell how to turn old comic 
books into new money. Author Ray Carl- 
son details how to start a collection, 
where to buy and sell, and how to deter- 
mine the value of comics. Order for $2, 
postpaid, from Pilot Books, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, NYC 10016. 

Postcards are another popular collect- 
ible, and Century House has put out a 
lavishly illustrated limited edition (only 
1,000 printed) handbook, “Wish You 
Were Here”: A Centennial Guide to 
Postcard Collecting. The 160-page book 
provides notes on current postcard val- 
ues, an extensive bibliography, and an 
index. Order for $14.95 from Century 
House, Inc., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


EDUCATION 


Response to “Threatened Division” 
Opposes Merger, Favors Round Table 

“Library education is too important to 
pass into limbo.” 

“The loss of LED to ALA would mean 
as a profession we are no longer assum- 
ing responsibility for the education of 
our members.” 

“General funds should not support 
LED-schools need to improve them- 
selves." 


These comments were among more 
than one hundred responses to the ar- 
ticle and questionnaire on LED's future 
in the May 1976 issue of American Li- 
braries (pages 276-277). Thirty-seven 
LED members and seventy-seven non- 
members returned the questionnaire. 

Nonmembers voted 5 to 1 against 
LED's merging with another division, 
and they voted almost 2 to 1 against 
having LED's functions absorbed into 
other divisions as specialized commit- 
tees. The nonmembers were more than 
2 to 1 and the members 3 to 1 in favor 
of organizing a round table on library 
education if LED is discontinued as a 
division. 

Another issue on which the vote was 
telling: both nonmember and member 
balloting was almost 2 to 1 that LED 
should be discontinued if it cannot sup- 
port itself with membership dues. 


British International Travelling 
Summer School for '77 

Tours of London, York, Edinburgh, 
Oxford, Bath, the Cotswolds, and the 
Lake District will be interspersed with 
visits to national, public, university, 
school, and special libraries in the 
United Kingdom. August 27 to Septem- 
ber 17, 1977, is the period selected for 
the second travelling summer school 
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program sponsored by the Association 
of Assistant Librarians in commemora- 
tion of the Centenary of The Library 
Association. 

Applications are welcome from li- 
brarians in any area of the field from 
any place in the world. The cost is 
£275, and the deadline for application 
is December 31, 1976. Write for details 
to Harold Collier, Director, ITSS "77, 
Department of Librarianship, Northum- 
berland Building, Newcastle-Upon-Tyne 
Polytechnic, Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, 
England. 
















Data Processing Correspondence 
Course for Circulation and 
Reference Work 


“Data Processing: Basic Concepts" is 
a 10-lesson correspondence course for li- 
brarians working with computers in cir- 
culation and reference departments. The 
course covers computer functions, ter- 
minology, hardware, elementary appli- 
cations, and design. From the Indepen- 
dent Study Coordinator, Department of 
Business and Management, University of 
Wisconsin-Extension, 432 N. Lake St., 
Madison, WI 53706, phone (608) 262- 
9159; 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


LC Begins Brailling New York Times 


Two hundred years after the birth of 
our nation, the Library of Congress be- 
gan the first program of regular brailling 
and distribution of a national-circula- 
tion newspaper. The first issue of the 
braille edition of the New York Times 
Large Type Weekly was dated July 5, 
1976, and went out to an initial mailing 
list of about 1,000 subscribers. 

Administered by LC's Division of the 
Blind and Visually Handicapped, the 
braille weekly is printed—actually em- 
bossed—on a high-speed Heidelberg 
Press capable of producing 15,000 pages 
of braille an hour. The National Braille 
Press in Boston is serving as “printer” 
for the project. Each braille edition of 
the paper is about 68 pages, compared 
with the usual 32 pages of the original 
large-type edition. 

Richard Kinney, president of the Had- 
ley School for the Blind, called the 
brailling of the New York Times Large 
Type Weekly “the most significant step 
forward in freedom to know through li- 
brary service in recent decades." 

Blind readers interested in a free sub- 
scription to the braille edition of the 
paper should send requests to the Na- 
tional Braille Press, Inc., 88 St. Stephen 
St., Boston, MA 02115. Those interested 
in the large-type edition should write 
to: Large Type, New York Times Co., 
229 West 43rd St., NYC 10036. 
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Only from 


Highsmith || MARC 


INDEX 
SERVICE 


Every two weeks, Information 
Design publishes a fully updated 
and cumulated Index to all MARC 
cataloging—listing Title, Main 
Entry, Publisher, Date of Publica- 
tion and L. C. number for each of 
the over 700,000 books cataloged 
by the MARC office since 1968. 
This computer-output-microfilm 
service is used by libraries of all 
sizes for cataloging, acquisitions, 
bibliographic research or com- 
puter input. For complete infor- 
mation on annual subscriptions 
to the MARC Index Service, 

call or write 


3247 Middlefield Road 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(415) 369-2962 








“sandbox” 
-g for 
= € books, 
— toys and tots 


3 pocket sizes in 
one revolving 
rack so you can 
mix 'n' match 
your 
paperbacks. 





For furniture truly designed 
for children or adults, and un- 
equalled selection in paper- 
| back racks with soothing price 
| tags, write for Highsmith's 
free 1975-76 Library/AV 
catalog of over 10,000 items! 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 
P.0. 25-0300 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 


INFORMATION 
DESIGN, INC. 
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The Do-It-Yourself Car Maintainers: 


Who They Are! 
What They Buy! 





Where They Buy! 
How Much They Buy! 
That's what the 1976 National How Often understand the automotive 
Survey of Car Maintainers aftermarket. To help ensure that 
Do-It-Yourself Study is all about! They Do this information reaches everyone 
The Study was sponsored by the who needs it, the APAA is 
Automotive Parts and Each Job! making the Study available to 


Accessories Association. It 
covers 54 car care products in 7 
major categories—Lubricants, 
Fluids & Additives, Replacement 
Items, Accessory Equipment, 

. Tools & Equipment, and 
Polishes & Waxes. There's 
purchasing data, 
demographics, cross 
tabulations by number of cars 
owned and geographic region, 
and much more valuable 
information to help you 


libraries at the low APAA 
member price of only $25.00. 


Published By: APAA, 
1730 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Price: APAA Members 
& Libraries: $25 





Mr. Terry Miller, 
Automotive Parts & 















Please send me... copies of the 1976 National Survey of Car 
Maintainers Do-It-Yourself Study at the special library price 

















Accessories Association, °f Only $25 per copy. O Check Enclosed O Bill Me 
1730 K Street, N.W., apie 
Washington, D.C. 20006 z —— —< -— ---- —— 
_ Library Name —__ Ad a 


Address 
BL. e 
Purchase Order Number 1. 
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MEDIA MINDED by Deirdre Boyle 


Video: What Librarians Do with a Recycle Medium 


Seven years ago Sony announced the 
birth of its newest electronic marvel, 
half-inch portable video. That event 
spawned a host of changes in Library- 
land—new services to young people and 
nonusers; new programs for community 
outreach and local documentation; new 
library groups, like the Video and Cable 
Communications Section of ALA's In- 
formation Science and Automation Di- 
vision; and new publications, such as 
CableLibraries and CVRP Patch Panel, 
for video/cable enthusiasts. 

Despite staff and funding cutbacks 
and continued resistance to newer me- 
dia, the video revolution—hitched now 
to the bigger star of cable access—seems 
here to stay. For example, the New York 
Public Library, one of many endangered 
libraries suffering from service and fund 
cutbacks, has recently announced a 
Film/Video Study Center open to the 
public and located in the Film Library 
of NYPL’s Donnell Library Center on 
W. 53rd St. The center is set up for 
viewing and studying 34" cassettes, as 
well as 16mm and 8mm films, and users 
can also make tape transfers from 14” 
tape on reel-to-reel to 34” cassette. The 
video collection currently consists pri- 
marily of video art produced under 
funding from the New York State Coun- 
cil on the Arts, which also funded the 
Film/Video Study Center. Documentary 
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and information video is being acquired, 
and the collection, though modest in 
size now, will be New York State's larg- 
est video collection accessible to the 
general public. 


Print on Video 


Current literature on video and cable 
reflects a growing library acceptance of 
the media. ISAD recently published 
Video and Cable Communications: 
Guidelines for Librarians, by Brigitte L. 
Kenney and Roberto Esteves. This hand- 
book answers such basic questions as 
“Why Video and Cable in Libraries?" It 
goes into detail exploring how video and 
cable function in the library and explain- 
ing video and cable technology and the 
ins and outs of cable regulations and 
franchising. A fine, annotated bibliog- 
raphy completes the 84-page Guide- 
lines. Written by two distinguished 
video advocates, this guide is a must for 
anyone who has been involved in or is 
contemplating video/cable activity. 

The North American Film and Video 
Directory: A Guide to Media Collections 
and Services is just out from Bowker. 
Compiled with the assistance of the 
Film Library Information Council, the 
Audiovisual Committee of the Public Li- 
brary Association, and the Educational 
Film Library Association, this directory 
of nearly 2,000 college, public, and spe- 


E 


Open to the public—the Video/Film Study Center in the Film Library of the Donnell Library Center, New York Public Library, where 
the general public may come to view and study various media forms. 


cial libraries provides information on 
size of media collections, services, loan 
and rental policies, equipment, publica- 
tions, budgets, etc. Indexes note special 
collections and list film circuits and co- 
operatives. 

Those committed to fostering inde- 
pendent video are sad to see the cessa- 
tion of The Bulletin for Film and Video 
Information edited by Hollis Melton. 
The final issue, a 96-page book, is avail- 
able for $4 and is well worth the price. 
This issue updates past bulletin infor- 
mation and includes lists of production 
organizations, workshops, distribution 
outlets, cooperatives, showcases, and 
print resources on independent film and 
video. 


Cherchez le Video 

Finding videotape sources still re- 
mains a stumbling block for "collection 
builders." Perhaps the reason why is a 
metaphysical one: video is a recycle me- 
dium—a tape is here today, erased to- 
morrow, part of our disposable culture. 
While tape collections do exist, libraries 
frequently house only locally produced 
tapes, made perhaps by public school 
students, private citizens, or community 
groups. 

Likely sources for outside tapes are 
video exchanges, where the price of a 
video tape is either a blank tape or a 
prerecorded one of your own program. 
Video exchange programs seem to 
flourish among special interest groups, 
such as schoolchildren who are video 
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Media storage problems? 


Filing system fouled up? 


Let LUXOR help you 
get things organized. 


Send for 
your 
UXOR 

catalog 


The new 48-page LUXOR catalog features hun- 
dreds of different items to help you store in- 
structional media and other materials efficiently 
and securely. Send for your FREE copy. 


LUXOR 


LUX ORATION 
104 LAKEVIEW AVE. e WAUKEGAN, ILL. 60085 (312) 244-1800 


we don't pla 
favorites ^ 


At Faxon last year we answered 
350,000 letters and processed 
3,640,000 computer inquiries on 
our 100 display terminals for more 
than 18,000 libraries throughout 
the world, and every single library, 
regardless of size, received the 
same consistently good service. 

Whether you subscribe to 20 
periodicals or 20 hundred from 
our selection of 70,000 inter- 
national titles, your order is wel- 
comed at Faxon. And to make 
ordering easy for all our custom- 
ers, we've installed toll-free WATS 
lines and appointed five regional 
representatives. 

Even though we're fully auto- 
mated, we still provide personal 
service. Write or call today for 
our descriptive Service Brochure 
and a free copy of our Librarians' 
Guide. 

Library business is our only business — 
since 1881. 


FTS 
EU. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 
— Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 
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penpals with a class across the country 
or prisoners communicating on common 


problems. 


Of course, documentaries, art experi- 
ments, educational programs, and net- 
work broadcasts are also available from 
commercial and governmental sources. 
Video and Cable Communications lists 
basic sources, and two older articles in 
library literature are also worth consid- 
ering. Don Roberts’s “Radical Mediacy,” 
in the Sept./Oct. 1975 Booklegger, lists 
alternate media sources—many of which 
have tapes for exchange, sale, or rental 
—and raises some important issues con- 
cerning nonprint selection policies. An- 
other fine source, in need of updating 
now, is Seth Feldman’s “Programming 
Video,” which appeared in Volume 7 of 
FLQ (1974). Scattered, fugitive mate- 
rials on video and cable are currently 
being gathered together, and those la- 
borious, though sometimes serendipi- 
tous, days of tape searches may be com- 
ing to an end. 


Video for and by Librarians 

Tapes are also being produced for 
and by librarians. For example, Access, 
designed at the University of Denver 
Graduate School of Library Science on 
a USOE grant, is a training series cover- 
ing topics of interest for continuing edu- 
cation situations and community librar- 
ies. Access consists of sixteen color 34” 
cassette tapes and uses both documen- 
tary and panel discussion formats. Tapes 
are on such subjects as public relations, 
oral history, and public/school library 
cooperation and are accompanied by a 
study guide. To date, ten state libraries 
have purchased the complete series, and 
several states have acquired individual 
tapes. Ruth Katz, Access director, has 
just received another OE grant and is 
now planning a videotape series on li- 
brary services to the aging. 

Countless libraries have designed 
their own training tapes to introduce 
library patrons to the card catalog and 
other features of the library, and many 
libraries devise their own in-service 
training courses. 


“Legitimizing” through Cataloging 

A last and abiding concern of video 
librarians is acceptance of the medium 
by the public. “Cataloging is the only 
way nonprint information can join the 
mainstream of library use,” writes Emma 
Cohn in a probing report on LC nonprint 
cataloging procedures appearing in the 
summer issue of Televisions magazine. 
Chapter 12 of the Revised Anglo Amer- 
ican Cataloging Rules and the Associa- 
tion for Educational Communication 
and Technology’s latest Standards for 
Cataloging Non-Print Materials offer aid 





rn 
You can’t buy 
some of the 
finest periodicals 


in America today. 


That's because 
they're free 
for the asking. 


Now, for the first time, an in- 
dex will be made available that 
will cover well over 50 of the very 
finest, including Aramco World 
Magazine and Dow Chemical's 
Elements. 

Designed for use in schools, col- 
leges and all types of libraries, the 
Index to Free Periodicals places a 
wealth of material on varied sub- 
jects at your fingertips: from solar 
energy to classical music, from the 
high cost of health care to Slavic 
literature, from particle physics to 
the Yemen. 

Periodicals selected for indexing 
represent the best in editorial and/ 
or graphic content. Many are of 
the “house organ" variety, with 
advertisements and references to 
the sponsors products, but this 
should not make them (for the 
budget-minded librarian) any less 
important as a source of supple- 
mental information packed with 
articles and pictures on a wide 
range of topics. 


INDEX TO 
FREE 
PERIODICALS 


Published twice a year 
$15/yr prepaid; otherwise, $17/yr 
(Remember — only the periodicals 

are free, not the index!) 


Send for our descriptive literature. 
Pierian Press, P.O. Box 1808 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
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MARCFICHE . . . $295 


MARCFICHE is cataloging and in- 
dexes on standard microfiche. It is the 
least expensive and most up-to-date 
source for cataloging data. 
MARCFICHE contains ten years of 
English-language books, **popular" 
titles since 1900, recent films, maps, 
serials, and European-language pub- 
lications. The eight hundred thousand 
items now on MARCFICHE grows by 
thousands of new titles each week. 


MARCFICHE makes cataloging data 
easy to find. Even last week's LC cata- 
loging may be approached from five 
directions: Card Number, ISBN, Main 
Entry and Title, and Call Number. 
MARCFICHE is updated and cumu- 
lated weekly. The entire index of over 
three million entries is re-indexed 
quarterly. All MARC is included. 
MARCFICHE is offered for free trial 
use. The complete set will be sent to 
your library without cost or obliga- 
tion. To receive MARCFICHE, only a 
few samples, or additional informa- 
tion, phone (301) 840-1480 or write: 


MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 
Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D.C. 20016 
A Division of The Library Corporation 
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YOU WILL HAVE— 


"CONFIDENCE" 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


* EXPERIENCE 

* TRAINED PERSONNEL 

* FINANCIAL STABILITY 

* AMPLE FACILITIES 

* RESPONSIBLE 
MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 
Subscribe to 





Our : McGregor 
44th i Periodicals 
Year 4 \ Bulletin 
RICOGREGO 
« / I 
C llagazine fgency 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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for catalogers, but disputes continue 
over “how to.” And, according to Cohn, 
little help is forthcoming from the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Vivian Schraeder, head of the Audio- 
visual Section of LC’s Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, explained at a seminar 
on nonprint media that she and her staff 
work entirely from data sheets furnished 
by producers and distributors. Only 
those materials to be acquired by the Li- 
brary of Congress are ever viewed. Since 
Schraeder's division has no video play- 
back equipment, it's not surprising that 
there is no regular printed catalog card 
production for videotapes. 

"Cataloging legitimizes the new me- 
dia," comments Cohn. We still have 
some way to go before nonprint media, 
especially video, become widely accept- 
ed as basic library information tools. 


Resource Order Information 

Video and Cable Communications: 
Guidelines for Librarians, by Brigitte 
L. Kenney and Roberto Esteves, $3.50. 
Available from ISAD, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

The North American Film and Video 
Directory: A Guide to Media Collections 
and Services, compiled by Olga Weber,* 
$25. From R. R. Bowker Co., Order 
Dept., P. O. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106. 

The Bulletin for Film and Video In- 
formation (final issue), edited by Hollis 
Melton, $2. From Anthology Film Ar- 
chives, 80 Wooster St, NYC 10012, 
(212) 226-0700. 

Access, $3,800 for set, including li- 
cense for purchasing agent to duplicate 
any number of copies for continuing 
education purposes within state of pur- 
chase. Further information or free pre- 
view tape from Ruth M. Katz, Knowl- 
edge Utilization Program, Denver Re- 
search Institute, 2135 E. Wesley, Den- 
ver, CO 80210, (303) 753-3373. 

Televisions magazine, $10 to indi- 
viduals, $15 to institutions. From P. O. 
Box 21068, Washington, DC 20009, 





*Deirdre Boyle served as production con- 
sultant on this book.—Ed. 


PR & PUBLICITY 


Celebrate National Hobby Month 
October is National Hobby Month. 
Posters, suggestions for Hobby Month 
library projects, and a list of national 
hobby associations with chapters in most 
communities are part of a promotion kit 
prepared for librarians. Write Hobby 
Month, Hobby Industry Association of 
America, 200 Fifth Avenue, NYC 10010. 


A laminating film 
so different it 
obsoletes everything 
you've used before! 


Save Time and Trouble 

New Seal-Lamin bonds at 225°. 
No other laminating film does this, 
SO now, you can dry mount and 
laminate simultaneously without 
time-wasting temperature 
changes. 


Plus new Seal-Lamin has greatly 

reduced curl. It lies flatter, stays 

flatter, making your work easier 
- and faster. 


Save Money 

The lower temperature means 
lower electrical bills, but your 
savings don't stop there. New 
Seal-Lamin costs no more than 
the Seal-Lamin you're using now! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce you to new improved 
Seal-Lamin, we're making a spe- 
cial offer... you can buy a single 
roll of 11% in. by 50 ft. glossy 
Seal-Lamin, normally $6.75, for 
only $3.95 (including postage and 
handling). Simply complete the 
coupon, enclose check or money 
order and mail to Seal Inc., P.O. 
Box 910, Fairfield, CT 06430. 
Limit one per person. 
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| want to try out new Seal-Lamin for 
myself. Enclosed is $3.95 for one 
roll of glossy 11% in. by 50 ft. 
Seal-Lamin. 
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. . and Get a Headstart on 
National Library Week 1977 


"Use your library." 

Messages to the public don't come 
any clearer—nor could any slogan apply 
to more types of libraries and services. 

Clarity and adaptibility were the two 
basic aims of ALA in developing 1977's 
year-long national library publicity pro- 
gram highlighted by National Library 
Week, April 17—23. 

A third quality, appeal, is the happy 
result of design talent from John Massey, 
creator of the much acclaimed "Great 
Ideas of Man" graphics campaign. 

Peggy Barber, ALA Public Informa- 
tion Office director, is confident that this 
year's basic message and upbeat graph- 
ics will help sell library services. The 
posters thmselves, she believes, are ap- 
pealing enough to be sold to the public 
to help raise special funds for the library. 

But the real purpose of NLW, Barber 
stresses, is to get the library idea out to 
the nonuser: “It’s not enough to hang 
posters in the library where they'll be 
seen by other librarians and confirmed 
users." 

The Public Information Office has 
pulled together a few basic tips on bring- 
ing the campaign to the attention of the 
entire community (see box). 


Good All Year 


The NLW materials are especially 
geared for an ongoing publicity cam- 
paign. Only the banners bear a date, so 
that materials can be ordered today, put 
to immediate use, and can continue to 
work for you well after NLW 1977 has 
passed. 

The bright NLW posters have many 
uses; for example, providing the core of 
some lively displays—“Get Your Facts 
Straight," to promote telephone informa- 
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tion services, or "Get Carried Away" 
for boosting travel or science fiction col- 
lections. 


Best Buy in Libraryland 


Large-volume production of NLW 
materials keeps unit costs down, and 
good sales can help support some of the 
broad new ALA publicity programs of 
benefit to all libraries. For instance, ALA 
has been able recently to prepare a 16- 
page supplement to the New York Times 
(Oct. 3), bringing the library message 
to 4.5 million readers, and produce a 
weekly book review column and best- 
circulation list now syndicated to 400 
newspapers nationwide. In the works are 


* Talk to managers of local stores— 
drycleaning, grocery—and ask them to 
post NLW graphics in windows. 

* Contact display directors of depart- 
ment stores and shopping malls and 
centers (at least three months before 
NLW). Suggest an NLW promotion in 
store windows or interior display areas. 

* Contact your mayor. Arrange to 
make a presentation of NLW graphics 
and suggest an official NLW proclama- 
tion. 

* Supply your trustees with posters 
and ask for their help in publicizing 
NLW. 

* Contact editors of local newspa- 
pers. Suggest they run camera-ready 
copy of the posters (included with every 
NLW order) alone, or preferably, as il- 
lustrations for NLW feature articles 
and/or editorials. Offer possible story 
ideas (also included with every NLW 
order), background information, and 
photographs. Also, send camera-ready 


SOME BASIC —BUT TRIED AND TRUE— SUGGESTIONS 





“Say Something Dynamite" and “Get Carried Away" designs in “Use Your Library" series. 


radio and TV spots and articles for na- 
tional audiences. 

Such national publicity not only stirs 
the general public to demand better 
funding for libraries, but also reaches 
the legislators who dole it out. 

How to Get Your Headstart 

Send for the four-color NLW order 
form by writing: NLW/ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 60611. 

After your order is processed, you ll 
receive your materials along with: a kit 
of publicity ideas; camera-ready copy 
of national ads that you can place in 
local or in-house publications; and sam- 
ple news releases. Posters are sent un- 
folded, in mailing tubes. 


ads to editors of local magazine and | 
in-house newsletters, and use the 
graphics for booklists, newsletters, and 
other library publications. 

* If you're a school or academic li- 
brarian, get NLW posters into class- 
rooms, cafeterias, administrative of- 
fices. 

* Contact the public relations depart- 
ment of your local or regional transit 
system. Suggest hanging posters in sta- 
tions and request free public service ad 
space on buses and trains. | 

* Contact the public relations depart- 
ment of your city and park district and 
ask that posters be placed in public 
buildings and recreational facilities. 

e Also, contact managers of muse- 
ums, theaters, art galleries, sports cen- 
ters. 

* Contact directors of local TV sta- 
tions and ask them to run NLW TV 
slides. Adaptations of the posters, these 
slides come complete with scripts. 
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NO MORE 
LOOSE ENDS! 


What is it? A roll film closure which 

fastens film leaders quickly, sec- 

urely. 

Holds the roll firmly together to pro- 

tect it against invasion of dirt and 

other contaminants. 

The Intresco Tab is a modern, 

economic solution to an old prob- 

lem. It's quickly applied . . . quickly 

removed. 

No messy adhesive coating. No cum- 
bersome paper strips or rubberbands. 





Easy on... easy off. 





* Pat. applied for. 


intresco.. 


BOSTON * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONE: (617) 935-6110 
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Send check or money order for $3.10 to 


Intresco, Inc.,forroll of 250 Tabs. Address: 


88 Cummings Park, Woburn, Mass. 01801 
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State Zip 
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MICROFORM VIEWER Carl Spaulding, ed. 


Film Types: Choices and Problems 


by Paul A. Napier 


During the early years of micropub- 
lishing, it was relatively simple for the 
buyer to choose type of film: only one, 
silver halide, was used for library micro- 
publications. But now, two newer types 
—diazo and vesicular—are also being 
used, and some micropublishers are of- 
fering their wares in more than one of 
the three types. Library staff members 
concerned with the purchase of such 
materials need to know something about 
these film types and especially about 
film characteristics that may affect suit- 
ability for inclusion in permanent library 
collections. 

Microfilm is composed of two layers: 
a light-sensitive, gelatinous emulsion or 
a plastic coating is superimposed on a 
flexible transparent base. The three film 
types currently in use by library micro- 
publishers take their names—silver ha- 
lide (also called silver emulsion and sil- 
ver gelatin), diazo, and vesicular—from 
the chemicals or mechanism by which 
the images are formed. Thus, silver ha- 
lide refers to the light-sensitive chemical 
used in that type of film; diazo, to the 
diazonium chemical employed to pro- 
duce images upon exposure to strong 
ultra-violet light; and vesicular, to the 
microscopic bubbles (or vesicles) which 
form the image after exposure to ultra- 
violet light. All three are used for mak- 
ing duplicate film copies for distribution, 
but only silver halide is suitable for use 
in a camera, because of its relatively 
rapid reaction to visible light. 

In addition to the three kinds of super- 
imposed coatings, there are also three 
different transparent bases—cellulose ni- 
trate, cellulose acetates (also generally 
termed cellulose esters), and polyester. 
Librarians responsible for micropublica- 
tion purchasing decisions must deal with 
two matters of major importance relative 
to the physical substance of microfilm. 
One is the film base used, and the other 
is the life expectancy (archival perma- 
nence) of the processed film. 


Film Bases 

Up to about 1951, much of the film 
base produced in the United States was 
made of cellulose nitrate, which, when 
ignited, flares quickly into flame and 





Paul Napier, a library microforms consult- 
ant, is retired from George Washington 
University Library, where he was respon- 
sible for a major project investigating the 
utility of Encyclopaedia Britannica's first 
high-reduction microform package library, 
the Library of American Civilization. 


burns fiercely until totally consumed. 
This dangerous film base was subse- 
quently replaced by one made of cellu- 
lose acetate, cellulose triacetate, or other 
similar sheet plastic materials, all of 
which are collectively referred to as cel- 
lulose esters. Still later another successor 
to cellulose nitrate—polyester—appeared 
on the scene (Mylar is the trade name 
for a particular type of polyester). Poly- 
ester and cellulose ester films will burn 
slowly when a flame is applied, then 
smolder and go out when flame is with- 
drawn; hence, they are called safety- 
base films. 

Librarians will not want to add the 
hazardous cellulose nitrate film to their 
collections, of course, and need to know 
how to distinguish it from the accept- 
able, safety-base varieties. Since about 
1951 all film manufactured in the United 
States has been of the latter type, and 
the same holds true for film currently 
being produced in Great Britain and 
France. Safety-base film can often be 
identified by the presence at intervals 
along the film edges of the words “safe- 
ty base" or of their French and German 
counterparts, “film de sécurité" and 
"Sicherheitsfilm." Another identification 
technique for safety-base film is the im- 
printing of a small triangle at intervals 
along the edge of the film. 

It must be realized, however, that 
film bearing these markings is not neces- 
sarily of the safety-base type, since a 
master film of that kind can be copied, 
edge markings and all, onto a nonsafety- 
base film. 

There is little nitrate base film being 
imported into the States today, and most 
libraries have purged their collections of 
micropublications printed on pre-1951 
stock of cellulose nitrate film. But when 
the type of film base cannot be estab- 
lished based on country and date of 
manufacture or the authenticity of the 
edge markings, there is a rather simple 
test for distinguishing the two types. 
The tester burns a snippet of the ques- 
tionable film in the open air, well away 
from any flammable materials. As noted 
earlier, safety-base film will burn very 
slowly when a flame is applied and will 
stop burning when the flame is with- 
drawn, whereas the nonsafety-base cel- 
lulose nitrate will, when ignited, burn 
fiercely until it is totally reduced to an 
ashy residue and at times will even suffer 
spontaneous combustion. 

Because of the potential fire hazard 
it is recommended that this type of test- 
ing be done with great caution and only 
when there is some reason to suspect 
that a piece of film is flammable. 
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Archival Permanence 


Processed microfilm which will retain 
its useful qualities for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time is said to be archivally per- 
manent. Archival permanence is the 
product of three factors: proper film 
manufacture, proper processing, and 
proper storage and use. The first two of 
these are, of course, beyond the direct 
control of the librarian, who must rel 
to a large extent on the micropublisher s 
certification that the microfilm has been 
manufactured and processed in con- 
formity with standards established for 
archival permanence by recognized stan- 
dards organizations. At the present time, 
such standards exist only for silver halide 
film of the safety-base type (cellulose 
acetate or polyester), and consequent! 
libraries adding to their permanent od 
lection may wish to restrict their pur- 
chases to film that has been produced in 
accordance with those standards.* 

Because of the lengthy treatment re- 
quired, the discussion of the third factor 
contributing to archival permanence— 
storage and use—will be the subject of a 
future column. 


*On the subject of film permanence, the 
Standards Committee and the Micro- 
publishing Projects Committee, both of 
the Reproduction of Library Materials 
Section of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division of ALA, have jointly 
recommended the following: "that li- 
braries buy for their permanent collec- 
tions only microforms (such as silver 
halide film) for which standards for ar- 
chival permanence have been established 
by recognized standards organizations." 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Proposed Guidelines Would Eliminate 
*Bookism" from AV Cataloging 

Although some libraries report suc- 
cess in integrating books and nonbook 
materials into one collection, there have 
arisen a number of problems in apply- 
ing book-oriented subject cataloging 
practices to AV materials. The problems 
focus not only on form, currency, and 
precision, but even on the language of 
book cataloging, in which terms such 
as “Handbooks, manuals, etc.," or *Read- 
ers," or "Textbooks for foreigners" are 
inapplicable to nonbook materials per- 
forming the same functions. 

Among the many subgroups of ALA's 
Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion is a subcommittee on "Subject An- 
alysis of Audiovisual Materials," which 
is looking into the differences in the an- 
alysis and control requirements for sub- 
ject cataloging books and nonbook items. 

The subcommittee, with some input 
from the field at large, has come up with 
a set of preliminary guidelines for ap- 
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proaching these problems, and would 
dearly appreciate comments on them 
from those whose work and services are 
affected by such matters. 

The guidelines are given below. Com- 
ments should be sent to: Liz Bishoff, 
Chairperson, Subject Analysis of Audio- 
visual Materials Subcommittee (RTSD/ 
CCS), Waukegan Public Library, 128 
N. County St., Waukegan, IL 60085. 

1) Subject headings should be applied 
to all audiovisual materials in a manner 
similar in practice to the current alter- 
native subject headings assigned to ju- 
venile literature by the Library of Con- 
gress.1 The committee suggests that 
form headings, such as SHORT FILMS, 
as well as subject, such as DEATH, be 
assigned. Multiplicity of use of the au- 
diovisual materials makes this concept 
important. 

2) Multi-item sets and multi-subject 
items should be analyzed to whatever 
degree the individual item warrants. For 
example, a filmstrip set titled AFRICA, 
THE DARK CONTINENT, having 
eight filmstrips, each on a different coun- 
ty, with no distinctive title, should be 
assigned eight or nine subject headings, 
one for each country and one for Africa. 
If each filmstrip has a distinctive title, 
separate cataloging and subject headings 
are recommended. 

3) Library of Congress Subject Head- 
ings and Sears List of Subject Headings 
should change book-oriented form sub- 
divisions (for example, GUIDE- 
BOOKS, TEXTBOOKS FOR FOR- 
EIGNERS) to make them applicable 
to both audiovisual materials and book 
materials. A study of this larger prob- 
lem is strongly suggested to the Subject 
Analysis Committee [the subcommit- 
tee's full committee]. 

4) On an optional basis, use the gen- 
eral material designators? as subject 
heading form sub-divisions. The prece- 
dent for this type of sub-division is seen 
in the already existing headings, DIC- 
TIONARIES, INDEXES, PERIODI- 
CALS, etc. A need for this option is de- 
pendent on the size of the collection 
and the physical organization of the 
collection. A possible authority for these 
sub-divisions would be the list in the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 
Chapter 12 Revised. 

5) Provide an explanation of audio- 
visual subject analysis in the introduc- 
tion of the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings and Sears List of Subject 
Headings, inclàding a discussion of the 


1For explanation of alternative subject 
headings see Library of Congress Subject 
Headings, 8th edition, introductory chap- 
ter. 

2 The term general material designators re- 
fers to the medium designator. 














PUBLICATIONS 
FROM ; 
UNITED NATIONS 


STANDING ORDER 


The United Nations, as a result of 
its manifold activities, publishes a 
great number of titles in many cate- 
gories, such as: Economics, Social 
Questions, International Law, Hu- 
man Rights and International Sta- 
tistics, among others. 


To facilitate ordering, and to be 
sure of getting all publications in 
your field of interest, use the Stand- 

ing Order Service. By ordering 
once, you can receive all titles in 

any category you choose, or even 
single recurrent titles, just as soón 

as they are off the press. Publica 
tionson the Standing Order Servi * 
receive the same automatic ships ' 
ment accorded to the official de | 
gations to the United Nations. * a 
Zi 
Send for the Standing Order Serv- d 
ice Guide, which describes in de- 
tail how the Service works. 


United Nations Publications 
Room LX-2300 

je ra. New York, N.Y. 10017 

or 


a United Nations Publications 
ear Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 


U, 
Do LA 
Or TERO 


CIRCLE 251 ON READER CARD 


(paperbacks in permanent covers) 


* Over 2,500 titles in stock 
* For grades K-14 


* Outlast paperbacks 6 to | 


* 1/2 - 1/3 the cost of publisher's 
tradebound editions 


* Guaranteed satisfaction 
FOR FREE CATALOG, WRITE: 


AMERICAN «e eet; SERVICES 


Dept. AL-10 


507 Jackson Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66603 


DIVISION OF 
THE AMERICAN COMPANIES, INC. 


CIRCLE 222 ON READER CARD 
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matters in these guidelines. 

6) Extend cataloging-in-publication 
to include audiovisual materials even if 
limited to classification numbers and 
subject headings. 

T) Assign Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion numbers and Library of Congress 
Classification numbers to audiovisual 
materials. Although the individual li- 
brary may not physically integrate their 
materials, the assignment of call num- 
bers provides unification for bibliog- 
raphies, facilitates automated retrieval, 
allows for greater flexibility in physical 
arrangement, and encourages consisten- 
cy in commercial processing. 

8) Library of Congress Subject Head- 
ings and Sears List of Subject Headings 
should provide guidance for the creation 
of subject headings, where an appropri- 
ate subject heading does not exist or has 
not been created. Audiovisual materials 
are often very current and therefore re- 
quire currency in subject analysis. Guid- 
ance in the creation of these headings 
would assist the commercial catalogers, 
as well as the in-house cataloger. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


Top School Librarian Salaries 
Show Some Improvement in Survey 

A 1975-76 Educational Research Ser- 
vice, Inc., report on Professional Posi- 
tions in Public School Systems shows 
some salary gains for school librarians. 
The mean of the top salary paid librar- 
ians in all sizes of public school systems 
above 300 enrollment has increased 6.7 
percent since 1974—75, to $15,701. 

The average salary for all levels of 
school librarians in 1970 was $10,623, 
according to an ALA survey. 

The ERS report shows that classroom 
teachers and counselors at the top still 
earn more than top librarians. The mean 
figures for these groups are $16,776 and 
$17,210, respectively. Both report salary 
increases of over 7 percent in the past 
year. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Kid Pleasers from CBC 

Happy graphics highlight two new 
Children's Book Council programs de- 
signed to get children and books to- 
gether. 

Poetry is the second of CBC's year 
round reading programs. Celebrating the 
theme "joy," children's book artists and 
writers have created the following ma- 
terials, which can be ordered from CBC 
at 67 Irving Place, NYC 10003: 

* A full-color 17"x22" poster by Jan- 
ina Domanska suggesting the joys of the 
seas; $2.75 each; 

* Vertical 6"x22" streamers decorated 
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with watercolor butterflies—the Japanese 
symbol for joy—by Robert Andrew Park- 
er; $1.75 each; 

* Bookmarks: free verse by Nikki Gio- 
vanni, illustrated by Steven Kellogg; a 
shaped poem by Robert Froman, de- 
signed and handlettered by Ray Barber; 
a limerick by X. J. Kennedy, illustrated 
by Leonard B. Lubin; and a cinquain 
poem by Eve Merriam, illustrated by 
Ron Himler; available only as a set of 
100 (25 of each); $3.95; 

* "Poems" folders (see illustration), 
which open to an 814”x11” sheet; 50 for 
$3.95; 

° Poetry kit: one poster, one streamer, 
100 bookmarks, 50 “Poems” folders, and 
one “Poetry, Children, and Children’s 
Books” pamphlet; $10; 

* "Poetry, Children, and Children's 
Books," a pamphlet for people who don't 
know where to begin in introducing 
children and poetry to each other, or for. 
people seeking new ideas in using poetry 
with children; includes an annotated 
bibliography of books and articles; single 
copies free with SSAE ($.13, first class). 


Bookmarks 


Informational Bookmarks is a new 
series designed especially for younger 
children (five to eight), but appropriate 
for all ages. “Books on Dogs” was illus- 
trated by Margaret Bloy Graham, with 
a list of twelve fiction and nonfiction 
titles chosen by Pamela D. Pollack on 
the flip side. "Books About Plants and 
Growing Things," illustrated by Tomie 
de Paola, lists fifteen titles. These book- 
marks can be ordered from the Chil- 
dren's Book Council in packets of 100 
of either bookmark for $3.95. 
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Robert Quackenbush drawings surround a 
"poems folder" in which children can re- 
cord their favorites or write their own, and 
Tomie de Paola's sunflower graces a book- 
mark listing fifteen “Books About Plants 
and Growing Things." 
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PUBLISHING WORLD 


SHORT TAKES 


The Real Story Behind a Vanity 
Press Title. When Vantage Press pub- 
lished a forty-year-old manuscript of a 
children’s book, The Adventures of Mary 
Jane, last fall, its appearance, like all 
vanity press titles, “fulfilled a dream.” 
The dream belonged to Mary Jane Beck- 
stead, who since 1936 has cherished the 
cartoon “letters” her father wrote to her 
from a hospital where he was isolated 
with TB. A few months after the cartoon- 
letters were completed, he died. 

Whalen, then forty-five, taught art in 
the Pittsfield, Mass., high school system 
to support his family, and he did paint- 
ings and sketches in his free time. 

The cartoons portray an imaginative 
world that opens to the child Mary Jane 
when she climbs on the back of a white 
swan, who plunges with her into the 
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ocean and into adventures with talking 
fish. 

The real Mary Jane, now a housewife 
and a well-known school teacher in the 
town of Massena, N.Y., said: “I know 
my mother hoped I'd publish the car- 
toons when I grew up, but I guess I was 
just too selfish to do it until now. I hated 
to part with them since they were all I 
had, personally, to remember my father 


Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback Rights 


(as of September 10, 1976) 

+Benchley, Peter. The Deep. Bantam, 6-77, $1.95 
+Bloomfield, Dr. Harold and Kory, Robt. Happiness. Pocket Books, dns, pns 
+Collier, Peter, & Horowitz, D. The Rockefellers. NAL, 5-77, pns 
*Drury, Allen. A God Against the Gods. Avon, 7-77, pns 
+Dyer, Dr. Wayne. Your Erroneous Zones. Avon, 8-77, pns 
+Guest, Judith. Ordinary People. Ballantine, 7-77, pns 
+Hellman, Lillian. Scoundrel Time. Bantam, 4-77, $1.95 
+Holt, Victoria. The Pride of the Peacock. Fawcett, dns, pns 

Howe, Irving. World of Our Fathers. 2-77 (S&S Touchstone ed.), $7.95 
tJaworski, Leon. The Right and the Power. Reader's Digest Press, rns 
+Kearns, Doris. Lyndon Johnson and the American Dream. NAL, 5-77, pns 
+Lynn, Loretta, with Vecsey, G. Loretta Lynn. Warner, 5-77, $1.95 
Maclnnes, Helen. Agent in Place. Fawcett, dns, pns 
+MacLean, Alistair. The Golden Gate. Fawcett, dns, pns 
+Medved, M. and Wallechinsky, D. What Really Happened to the Class of '65? 


Random House, rns 


+Meyer, Nicholas. The West End Horror. Ballantine, 6-77, pns 
+Robbins, Harold. The Lonely Lady. Pocket Books, 3-77, tent. $1.95 
+Sassoon, V. and Beverly. A Year of Health and Beauty. Simon & Schuster, rns 
+Sheehy, Gail. Passages. Bantam, 5-77, $2.25 
tSheldon, Sidney. A Stranger in the Mirror. Warner, 3-77, $1.95 
*Smith, Hedrick. The Russians. Ballantine, 1-77, $2.50 
+Smith, Jack. The Big Orange. Ward Ritchie Press, rns 
Stevenson, William. A Man Called Intrepid. Ballantine, 4-77, $2.25 
+Stewart, Mary. Touch Not the Cat. Fawcett, dns, pns 
tSusann, Jacqueline. Dolores. Bantam, 5-77, $2.25 
t*Theroux, Paul. The Family Arsenal. Ballantine, 7-77, pns 
+Tobias, Andrew. Fire and Ice. Warner, 9-77, $1.95 
+Tryon, Thomas. Crowned Heads. Fawcett, dns, pns 
Uris, Leon. Trinity. Bantam, 3-77, tent. $2.75 
Vidal, Gore. 1876. Ballantine, 3-77, tent. $1.95 
+Vonnegut, Jr., Kurt. Slapstick. Dell, 10-77, pns 
+Warren, Patricia N. The Fancy Dancers. Bantam, 6-77, $1.75 
Woodward, Bob and Bernstein, C. The Final Days. Avon, 5-77, $2.50 


dns date of publication not set 
pns price not set 


* ublishers Weekly best-seller cand. 7 


ms rights not yet sold to 
paperback house 
first time on this list 


Compiled by Edith McCormick 
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by ... I have only this book and some of 
his sketchings to keep his memory." 

Mrs. Beckstead told AL that the first 
time she introduced the book to a group 
of youngsters, she couldn't believe the 
applause— "to think it could mean some- 
thing so many years later!” 

.Though four thousand copies of the 
book, which sells at $3.95, were printed, 
only sixty have been sold. No introduc- 
tion or accompanying publicity explains 
how Mary Jane came to be written, or 
why Whalen’s daughter decided to have 
it published. 


Baker and Taylor Reshuffled. Baker 
and Taylor has been reorganized into 
two separate divisions by its parent firm, 
W. R. Grace and Company. David H. 
Kutner, formerly marketing vice-presi- 
dent for consumer services at W. R. 
Grace, has become president of the new- 
ly formed Books and Information Ser- 
vices Division, which distributes books to 
library and trade accounts. He replaces 
DeWitt C. Baker, formerly president of 
the Baker and Taylor Companies, who 
resigned. 

Leonard F. Schwartz, previously ex- 
ecutive vice-president of books and in- 
formation services, also resigned. 

The Educational Products Division, 
which mainly distributes supplies and 
furniture to schools and libraries, is now 
headed by Murray R. Eisner, previously 
executive vice-president of educational 
products. 

When interviewed by phone, Mr. 
Kutner stated to American Libraries that 
there would be no change in the opera- 
tion of the division’s five regional dis- 
tribution centers or the “practical eco- 
nomics of book distribution.” Practices 
in establishing discount scales will re- 
main the same, and the company, he 
said, “will stay with what makes eco- 
nomic sense for both the distributor and 
purchaser.” 

“There are external factors affecting 
both libraries and library suppliers,” said 
Mr. Kutner. “Supplying books to librar- 
ies is a very solid kind of effort worth 
the millions of dollars the parent com- 
pany has invested in it all these years.” 
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He added that in a month he will be 
able to report concretely on any changes 
in services. 


Black Sparrow May Wing It. In De- 
cember Black Sparrow Press of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., will publish the hereto- 
fore unobtainable diaries of Harry Cros- 
by, once called by Archibald MacLeish 
"the most literary man I ever met." Sha- 
dows of the Sun: The Diaries of Harry 
Crosby is edited by Edward Germain 
and records Crosby's relationship with 
the literary giants he and his wife Car- 
esse mixed with during the Twenties in 
Paris, where they operated and owned 
the expatriate Black Sun Press. 

In 1929-30 the Crosbys worked on 
publishing a limited, three-volume edi- 
tion of the diaries for their friends. 
Forty-four copies were printed. When 
Crosby committed suicide in 1930, Car- 
esse had control of the third volume, 
from which she removed "objectionable" 
material, especially sections describing 
Harry Crosby's relationship with another 
woman and uncomplimentary passages 
about such figures as D. H. Lawrence. 

Black Sparrow's John Martin has been 
aware of the manuscript since 1966, 
when he founded his press, whose name 
was inspired by Crosby's Black Sun 
Press. "At some point I picked up a copy 
of Caresse's third volume, which she had 
gone through and made marginal notes 
in—possibly to revive her memory," Mar- 
tin said. He has been trying to acquire 
the option on the manuscript for more 
than four years from Gotham Book Mart 
in New York, which handled the sale of 
Caresse Crosby's papers to Southern Illi- 
nois University when she died in the 
early Seventies. Several months ago 
noted SIU scholar Harry Moore, one of 
the trustees of the Crosby estate, gave 
Martin the option and instructed the li- 
brary to give Martin access to the Crosby 
archives. 

"There's been a lot of work to do on 
the manuscript, but we're publishing the 
book well within the three-year limit of 
the option," Martin said. Germain had 
to restore all the material expurgated by 
Caresse, which is shown in brackets in 
the Black Sparrow version. From letters 
and other documents Germain had to 
uncover the real identity of people Cros- 
by referred to only by initials or symbols. 
Sometimes he would use the same sym- 
bol—a sun or a moon—to identify three 
or four people. 

Interest in Crosby and the Black Sun 
Press was revived last year with the pub- 
lication of Hugh Ford's Published in 
Paris: American and British Writers, 
Printers and Publishers in Paris, 1920- 
39. Martin expects the appearance this 
summer of Geoffrey Wolff's almost uni- 
versally well received Black Sun: The 
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Brief Transit and Violent Eclipse of 
Harry Crosby—which, for example, re- 
ceived a NYTBR front-page review on 
August 22—paves the way for the diaries. 
The quality trade edition sells at $14, 
and the paperback at $5, from Black 
Sparrow at Box 3993 in Santa Barbara 
93105. 


Godine Joins the Club, But Has 
“Not Sold Out.” David Godine, sole 
proprietor and director of Godine Press, 
this month takes over as general man- 
ager and director of special projects for 
the Quality Paperback Book Club, a di- 
vision of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Boston-based Godine Press each year 
since its founding in 1969 has won the 
respect of even the trade’s most cynical 
for its consistent production of beautiful 
and surprising books. 

In his new post, Godine takes on the 
task of fattening the two-year-old club’s 
membership rolls, currently numbering 
55,000. As recently quoted in the BP 
Report on the Business of Book Publish- 
ing, Godine hopes to change the “di- 
rection and focus” of the club by getting 
it to look “different from its parent.” For 
example, he will select more sophisti- 
cated titles by going to university presses 


David Godine tells 
“those inclined to 
postures of panic” 
that Godine Press 
is "not terminating, 
nor even diminish- 
ing its efforts. 

We have not 

sold out... ." 





and backlists. This shift in the club’s 
selections is in keeping with Godine’s 
intention of recruiting more college-edu- 
cated members to the QPBC. 

Godine’s revolutionary goal is to per- 
suade some hardcover publishers to 
make exclusive deals with the Quality 
Paperback Book Club when negotiating 
paperback rights. 

For the time being, he is splitting his 
time between his Boston business/sales 
office and his QPBC duties in New York. 
Editorial and design offices of the press 
will move with him to New York. 

Godine editor Y. H. Last reports the 
press will offer a normal number and 
range of titles on its current and spring 
"77 lists, but by fall '77 “the number of 
titles might be reduced.” 

In a recent letter to the press, how- 
ever, Godine wrote: “Be assured . . . the 
Godine Press is not terminating, nor even 
diminishing its efforts. We have not sold 
out, been acquired, gone public, private, 


or under. I will remain President, and 
we will continue to publish, just as be- 
fore, the best . . ." 


Word Ballet. Franklin Stevens is a 
dancer turned writer and his Dance As 
Life a graceful, illuminating look at the 
life of the American Ballet Theatre, 





Invited to join and travel with the 
company for five months in preparation 
for the book, he observed classes, re- 
hearsals, and performances; he watched 
the dancers eat, gossip, wince at sore 
muscles, or laugh with joy after a good 
performance in a great ballet. 

Interweaving his experiences as a stu- 
dent (1949-1954) under such teachers 
as Tania Chemie and Anthony Tudor, 
Stevens turns a perceptive eye on inter- 
actions between dancer and dancer, 
dancer and choreographer, dancer and 
imperious director Lucia Chase, and 
dancer and the agonies of the body. 

Some reflections: "In any ballet which 
is respected . . . the stage acts as a mag- 
net . . . not only drawing the dancer 
toward it, but drawing him deeper and 
deeper into himself as the moment of 
the entrance approaches"; "The corps is 
the core . . . it expresses the morale, the 
communal feeling of the company"; 
"[In] a radiant pas de deux . . . the man 
and the woman must be extraordinarily 
aware of each other's needs and reac- 
tions, extraordinarily anxious not to hurt 
each other . . ." And, evocative to any 
dancer is a two-page paean to a world 
of sweat: "not metaphorical or symbolic, 
but literal, bodily, glandular sweat." 

High points show the aging but still 
intense Tudor, now acting as choreog- 
rapher, rehearsing Pillar of Fire, and 
Natalia Makarova working from memory 
to pass on the choreography of Petipa's 
La Bayadére to the ABT as she learned 
it-and the style and tradition—while 
dancing for the Kirov. In a poignant 
chapter Stevens describes how dancers 
growing into their thirties must consider 
retirement and suddenly face "the small, 
tight world of ballet." 

There’s a brief history of ballet, too, 
but the lack of an index is a loss; 24 il- 
lustrations. $10 from Harper & Row 
(74-15855; 0-06-014103-4). —E.M. 
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Add 250 busy professionals to your staff for $24 a year 


Subscribe D Booklist and help 
your library cope with the flood 
of new library materials. Oir staff 
gives a dam. 


They : are eager to help you 
find the best books and nonprint 


; your budget can afford. 
r, for NM of e 


material 


3, 012 dal boss d js 1.109 
children’ sl books and 1,4 


books, which z are peu pro 
and con, a review in Booklist is a 
recommendation to purchase. 
The Bookli: st nonprint editor 
Sed peace 


and evalua oats nonprint 
materials. Last year they - j 
reviewed 316. 16mm films, 1,031 
filmstrips, ‘74 recordings, 30 slide 
sets, 86 videocassettes, and 93 
multimedia kits in addition 


to compiling several cross-media 
subject mediagraphies. 

Only Booklist includes the 
Dewey Decimal Classification 
and Library of Congress subject 
headings with every review. It’s 
the most comprehensive review 
source there is, with books and 

rint media in one publication, 
bageciall useful for school 
libraries and public libraries that 
can't afford a large acquisitions 
staff of their own. 

z Analyzing so many books 
and other ibrary materials is a 
prodigious task, requiring a large - 
number of experts. Booklist has a 
full-time staff of six editors and 
ten Savoy: with s six. P 

RS deri : 


in eva in ng MEER: nds 
nonprin t materials. In addition, 
there are 55 members of the 
Reference and Subscription — 
Book Review Com ttee, 35 
alumni reviewers, 4 full-time 
editor, and two secretarial / 


clerical assistants for the 
RSBRC section. Also 20 


consultants compiling 
bibliographies of books in other 


languages for both adults and 
children, and specialists for U.S. 
government publications, easy 
reading children's books, and - 
adult basic education materials. 

Total: about 250 library 
experts determined not to 
overlook materials that could 
be important to you. 

All this service, available in 


Booklist twice a month with an 
annual index in August, is 


possibly the greatest value for 
$24 since Peter Minuit bought 
the future site of the New York 
Public Library from the Indians. 

Send your purchase order to 
Robert Nelson, subscription 
manager. AEP 


booklist | 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





The Source 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


MoHAMMED M. Aman. On Septem- 
ber 1 Mr. Aman became dean of the 
Palmer Graduate Library School, Long 
Island University C. W. Post Center. 
He formerly was director of the Library 
Science Division at St. John's Univer- 
sity in Jamaica, N.Y. 


James L. BEATTIE. A recent graduate 
of the University of Michigan School of 
Library Science, Mr. Beattie has joined 
the ARL staff as research specialist. He 
is responsible for ARL's publication pro- 
gram and its Newsletter. 


VirciniA BoucuEkn. On leave from 
the University of Colorado Libraries at 
Boulder this year, Ms. Boucher is serving 
as network coordinator for the Colorado 
State Library in Denver. She will con- 
tinue the development of a Colorado 
networking plan and also manage the 
Colorado Interlibrary Loan Network 
(COLONET). Ms. Boucher has chaired 
ALA’s Interlibrary Loan Committee. 


RosERT CLARK. Formerly director of 
the Mid-Mississippi Regional Library 
System in Kosciusko, Miss., Mr. Clark 
became director of the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Libraries Sept. 1. 


NiNA T. Conen. Ms. Cohen was re- 
cently named Caleb T. Winchester Li- 
brarian at Wesleyan University in Mid- 
dletown, Conn. She formerly had been 
associate director of libraries for public 
services at the University of Washington. 


CuanrEs Davis. On August 1 Mr. 
Davis became dean of the faculty of li- 
brary science, University of Alberta, 
Canada. He previously had been associ- 
ate professor at the University of Michi- 
gan School of Library Science. 


Ernest DiMarria, JR. President of 
ALA’s Library Administration Division, 
DiMattia has been appointed director of 
The Ferguson Library in Stamford, 
Conn. He is a former director of the 
Half Hollow Hills Community Library, 
Dix Hills, N.Y., and the Salem (Mass.) 
Public Library. 


Peter Dnaz. Joining the State Histor- 
ical Society of Wisconsin Oct. 11 as 
head librarian, Draz leaves his post as 
director of the South Huntington (N.Y.) 
Public Library. He has been chief li- 
brarian at Time, Inc., in New York City, 
librarian of the New York Times Wash- 
ington bureau, and head of readers ser- 
vices and public reference at the Library 
of Congress. He is currently a doctoral 
candidate in American History at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Jounniz Givens. Ms. Givens recently 
was appointed chairperson of the Ten- 
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nessee Advisory Council on Libraries. 
She is director of the Austin Peay State 
University Library. 


Dorotuy Harra. The new dean of 
the School of Library Media at Alabama 
Agricultural and Mechanical University 
in Normal, Ms. Haith formerly chaired 
the Department of Library Science at 
Virginia State College in Petersburg. She 
has been active in ALA's School Library 
Media Service to the Disadvantaged 
Committee, has compiled a black librar- 
ian data bank, and is about to publish 
The Black Southeastern Librarian and 
Directory of Black Librarians in the 
United States. 


JANE Hammon. On October 1 Ms. 
Hammond will become the librarian of 
Cornell University Law Library. Pre- 
sently law librarian of Villanova Univer- 
sity Law School and president of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
she succeeds Harry BrrwEn, who re- 
tired in January. 


IRENE GrroMER. Ms. Gitomer has 
been named head of the Contra Costa 
County (Calif.) Central Library in 
Pleasant Hill. She succeeds Inez Dor- 
BEAR, who retired in January. 


Dowar» E. Rrccs. Mr. Riggs has been 
named the first director of libraries for 
the Auraria Higher Education Center. 
He will be in charge of the libraries of 
the Auraria institutions: Community 
College of Denver-Auraria, Metropolitan 
State College, and the University of Col- 
orado at Denver. 


Hail to the Onion 


At a three-day Wild Onion* fes- 
tival of music, drama, and lectures in 
September, librarian Michael Kath- 
man began his term as 1976-77 
Scholar-in-Residence at the Chicago 
Public Library's “Writing in Chicago" 
program. Kathman, who is director 
of the Alcuin Library at St. John's 
University in Collegeville, Minn., is 
the first resident-scholar of the pro- 
gram, which provides Chicagoans 
with opportunities to learn about the 
city's cultural heritage. It is funded 
by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities 

From September through Novem- 
ber, Kathman will teach three courses 
at branch libraries: Working in Chi- 
cago, City of Architecture, and Grow- 
ing Up in Chicago. He will also be 
available for discussions with would- 
be writers and research scholars. 


*“Chekagou” in the native Algonquin 








June R. Shapiro 


June R. Suarmo. Ms. Shapiro was 
recently appointed assistant director of 
library development for the Connecticut 
State Library. She is former director of 
the Cheshire (Conn.) Public Library. 


WirLIAM E. STANT, JR. The Marion- 
Jefferson Davis Regional Library, head- 
quartered in Columbia, Miss., recently 
named Mr. Stant director. He most re- 
cently was assistant director of the Mid- 
Mississippi Regional Library in Kosci- 
usko. 

Kenpon L., SrusBs. Mr. Stubbs has 
been appointed associate librarian at the 
University of Virginia Library in Char- 
lottesville. He formerly headed the UV 
Library's Reference Department. 
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After sixteen years as university librarian at the University of California, San Diego, 
Melvin J. Voigt retired September 17. Prominent nationally and internationally as a 
pioneer in the field of library data processing, he has served ALA as a member of Coun- 
cil and as president of its Library Education Division. 


Retirements 

Grorcr E. EAnLEv. Director of Gil- 
bert M. Simmons Library in Kenosha, 
Wis., Mr. Earley will retire December 
31, completing 38 years as a librarian. 
He began at the Boston Public and di- 
rected public libraries in Hastings, 
Mich., and Alton, Ill. 


CanoLyN E. JAKEMAN. Ms. Jakeman, 
assistant librarian for reference in Har- 
vard's Houghton Library, retired in July 
after more than forty years serving the 
Harvard College Library. 


Rura RonBiNsoN. After more than 32 
years at the Los Angeles Public Library, 
Ms. Robinson retired Sept. 24. For most 
of those years, she worked with children 
and participated in the Children's Din- 
ner Theater project, winner of a 1976 
John Cotton Dana Award. 


Sana K. Snvcrex. Ms. Srygley, a pro- 
fessor at Florida State University School 





EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
AUDIO TAPE LIBRARY 


e The new Pentagon Super C-1 Copier and 
other cassette duplicating systems 


Bulk duplicating cassettes for A/V use 
Premium packaged cassettes 
Cassette tape recorders and players 


Cassette storage units: 
Caiola Tape Wheel (for desk or table top use) 
Space Saver (wall or floor models) 


Reel-to-reel recording tape, all types 
» Blank cassette labels, 12 per sheet 
Cassette editing and repair kit 
Contact us for information on these 
and other related products. 
B & L SALES & MARKETING 
4632 Magnolia Blvd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 985-1792 
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of Library Science and a member of the 
faculty for more than thirty-five years, 
will retire December 31. 


Deaths 
Canr Cox. Professor at GSLIS, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Dr. Cox died after 


IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Mao Tse-tung’s Experience as a 
Library Worker. A fascinating por- 
trait of Mao’s “humiliations” as a 
page in the University of Peking 
Library, and how this period may 
have affected the rest of his life— 
and the world. 


Our Man in Lausanne. The editor of 
Library Quarterly doubled as AL’s 
foreign correspondent last month, 
and his intelligent account of the 
1976 IFLA (International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations) meet- 
ing in Switzerland provides intelli- 
gerrce for those looking toward the 
great world library congress coming 
up in Brussels next summer. 





a heart attack on Sept. 1. He chaired 
the RASD Outstanding Reference Books 
Committee and served on the Reference 
and Subscription Books Review Com- 
mittee. 


JEANNETTE Horxis. Ms. Hopkins 
died May 11 at a retirement home at the 
age of 85. She was chief of the Division 
of Special Collections at Stanford Uni- 
versity Library when she retired in 


1955. [1 





CLASSIFIED 





ANNOUNCING 
IMPROVED CLASSIFIED 
SERVICES 
& 


NEW RATE SCHEDULE 


1. Six-week lead time is now cut to 
FOUR WEEKS. Ads in by the 5th of 
the month are published within 28 
days—the fastest turnaround of any 
library magazine. 


2. For POSITIONS WANTED ads, the 
first 50 words are now free. 


3. POSITIONS OPEN: $2.50 per line. 

ALA members: 50% off ($1.25/ 
line). 

15-line-free basis is DISCONTIN- 
UED. 


4. All other sections: $2.50 per line. 


American Libraries classified ads, di- 
rectly under editorial management, have 
fast become the best central source of 
current library positions available nation- 
wide. Studies and letters also show that 
AL draws the highest response from the 
highest qualified candidates; some 30,- 
000 AL subscribers are personal mem- 
bers of ALA, professionally active and 
motivated. 

Recently, AL initiated its unique clas- 
sified "display" service. Advertisers are 
finding the prominent boxed ads effec- 
tive in attracting outstanding profession- 
als who may not ordinarily read through 
the job classifieds. 

Now, to answer the most pressing 
need of all Classified advertisers—fast 
turnaround time between ad placement 
and publication—AL is initiating four- 
week service in its regular Classified 
Section. 

More emphasis on speedy production 
and less on bookkeeping requires the 
elimination of the cumbersome 15-line- 
free schedule in favor of a set fee and 
a uniform half-price discount for ALA 
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members. (The longer the ad, the better 
the savings over the old schedule for 
members.) 

The Classified Section is a non- 
profit service, subsidized by commercial 
display advertising and subscription 
revenue. 


Le 


Guidelines 
Salary range required for all “Positions Open.” 
“Faculty rank” and “status” are variable and should 
be explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or inferred biases 
will be edited out of ads, 


Rates 


Positions Open: $2.50/printed line. 
ALA members: 50% off ($1.25/line). 
No free lines. 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive 50 words 
free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 50e/ word. 


Joblines: For numbers and addresses of clearing- 
houses that provide a list of available jobs. No com- 
mercial agencies. Free listing. 


Display classifieds: Boxes, larger type, prominent 
format. $25/column inch. 20% off for ALA members. 
No free space. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


All other classified sections: $2.50/line. 


Classifieds Deadline 


Copy receipt and cancellation: 4 weeks preceding 
date of issue. (Ads placed and subsequently filled 
can be stamped "FILLED" up to three weeks pre- 
ceding m of issue; advertiser is billed for origi- 
nal ad. 


Late Job Notices 
"Page One" section, as space permits, takes job 
notices after classified deadline has passed. By 
phone only, after 10th of the month, $10 per printed 
line. ALA members 10% off. See complete instruc- 
tions in section. 


Address 


Place all ads with John Wilkins, American Libraries, 
Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780. 


JOBLINES 





If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443. 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
fal OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232, 
END Library Association: (301) 685. 


MOUNTAIN PLAINS Library Association: (801) 
581-8558 - Ms. E. Runyon-Lancaster, U. of 
Utah Ls., Salt Lake City 84112. 

DEM JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695. 


NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352. 
OREGON Library/ Media Jobline: (503) 649-2122. 
RHODE ISLAND Library Association Bulletin: 
monthly jobline. For copies, send self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes to Nancy B. 
D'Amico, Technical Services, Roger Wil- 
liams College Library, Bristol, RI 02809. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





BUSINESS REF., circ., gifts experience (3 yrs.’ 
pre-prof.). West coast academic, special li- 
brary wanted. BFA, MA. Contact P. Doyle, 3920 
N.E. 110, Seattle, WA 98105. 





MLS. Expecting 2nd master's in computer 
Science summer, 1976. 6 yrs.' experience in 
Soc. sci. and tech. Seeks challenging position 
anywhere. Write B-728-W. 


SS aaaaaaasaaaasssasssħĖŐ— 





ALA-MLS, AB HISTORY. Skilled in cataloging 
& bibliog.; exp. with museum photograph 
archives; research in art history & sociology. 
Desire entry-level position in special or aca- 
demic institution. Inquiries reference free- 
lance projects also accepted, Resume from M. 
LAs 2421 Chatham Dr., Wilmington, DE 
9803. 





RECENT MLS seeking beginning level posi- 
tion. BA in art history. Knowledge of French. 
Willing to relocate. K. Lazarus, 204 Jupiter 
Rda North Star, Newark, DE 19711 (302) 239- 
5086. 





MLS DREXEL "76 seeks ref./govt. docs. job in 
acad./pub. library or work in libraries for the 
blind. 2 yrs.’ student exp. in govt. docs./re- 
serve. Special projects in library service to 
the blind. BA in English/French, Willing to re- 
ae Bennett, 748 Walnut St., Columbia, 
P 512, 





MLS '75, U. OF MICH. Seeks circ. or ref. posi- 
tion in academic or special library. 5 yrs.’ pre- 
professional exp. in academic & engineering 
Loies in circulation and reserve. Write 
B-729-W. 





MLS, U. OF KY.; BA, CORNELL. Fluent Span- 
ish. 2 yrs.’ Peace Corps in Colombian pub. li- 
brary. Seek equally challenging pos. Avail. im- 
med. J. Schmitzler, 1029 Cambridge St., Vine- 
land, NJ 08360. 





NY LIBRARY AREA. Expd. media In. desires 
school, public, or special library. Member 
PBK. Expd. and certified in school and public 
sectors. (Business background and skills. 
Book related acceptable.) Available Septem- 
ber. Resume from B-730-W. 





RECENT MLS, Rosary Coll., seeking beginning 
level position. BA in psych. and film. Prefer 
audiovisual work. Willing to relocate. Avail- 
able immediately. M. Chatlien, 6653 N. Chi- 
cora, Chicago, IL 60646. 


POSITIONS OPEN 








ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





CALIFORNIA. Director of technical services in 
new learning activities resource center incor- 
porating library and media services. Under 


ETT SPE THR TEUN, 


general direction of associate director of li- 
braries, will have major responsibility for 
planning, directing, and coordinating efforts 
of technical services division consisting of 
order, serials, and catalog departménts. Par- 
ticipation in development or mprovement of 
library policies. Involvement in planning for 
use of automated and computerized proced- 
ures in technical services. Staff consists of 
25 positions, including 5 librarian$. Annual 
budget over $500,000 for books, periodicals, 
nonprint media, binding, equipment, and sup- 
plies. Qualifications: graduate degrée from an 
ALA-accredited school + second master's in 
appropriate discipline or equivalent aca- 
demic or professional achievement and ex- 
perience. Minimum 4 yrs.’ professional 
experience involving supervision in technical 
processing areas of academic library essen- 
tial. Experience with automated procedures 
desirable. Familiarity with concepts and tech- 
niques of computerization as it involves 
technical processes essential. Experience in 
cataloging, acquisition, and/or serials work 
necessary. Salary range $17,304-$20,856 (as- 
sociate librarian). Tenure-track position, Ap- 
plications and resumes by November 1 to 
Dwight W. Shannon, Assoc. Dir. of Ls., Cali- 
fornia State University/Chico, Chico, CA 
95929. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 





CALIFORNIA. Head cataloger. Responsible for 
the administration of the section, and the 
supervision of 11 professional and clerical 
employees who annually process over 20,000 
vols, using LC Classification .and subject 
headings. Requires ALA-accredited MLS, a 
Second master's in a subject area or equiva- 
lent academic or professional achievement, at 
least 6 yrs.' professional libra experience 
including 3 yrs.’ academic cataloging and 3 
yrs.' administrative experience, and a work- 
ing knowledge of 2 foreign languages. An 
understanding of library data processing is 
desired, Position open January 1, 1977. Appli- 
cations accepted through December 1, 1976. 
Salary $17,304-$20,856. Contact Norman D. 
Alexander, Dir. Univ. Library, California 
Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo, 
CA 93407. An equal-opportunity affirmative- 
action, Title IX employer. All qualified persons 
are encouraged to apply with resume. 





CALIFORNIA. Head, public affairs service. Ad- 
ministration of the public affairs service— 
planning, organizing, directing, monitoring, 
and coordinating the activities of the depart- 
ment. Candidate must have an MLS, a mini- 
mum of 10 yrs.' professional library experi- 
ence including at least 5 yrs.' experience in 
a large documents department, and proven 
management ability. Salary range $20,268- 
$25,512. Send resume to Anthony Greco, Asst. 
Univ. Ln., University of California, Los An- 
geles, CA 90024. An equal-opportunity, affirm- 
ative-action employer. 


—————— áÀ—À— MÀ ia a 


CHAIRPERSON, DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY AND LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


The department offers academic programs in educational technology 
(M.A. and Ph.D.), instructional media (M.A.), and school librarianship 
(B.A. minor and M.A.). Desired qualifications include (1) 5 or more yrs.' 
post-doctoral experience in educational technology, instructional de- 
velopment, or library education; (2) a distinguished professional record 
as indicated by publications, research and development activities, 
and/or leadership in professional organizations; and (3) experience in 


program development in a university or educational research and 
development agency. 


Rank: Professor or Associate Professor 
Salary: $20,000-$30,000 
Application deadline: Nov. 15, 1976 
Starting date: January or July, 1977, subject to availability of successful 


applicant. Send letter of interest and vita to Robert E. Grinder, Assoc. 
Dean, College of Education, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ 85281. 


A WRITTEN DESCRIPTION OF THE DEPARTMENT WILL BE FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 
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of Hawaii. 









experience, but no less than $33,876. 













UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, MANOA 


The Chancellor's Search Committee invites applications and nominations for the 


The University of Hawaii at Manoa (UHM) is a land-grant, sea-grant institution 
founded in 1907. Current enrollment exceeds 21,000 students. UHM's 7 colleges 
and several professional schools award the bachelor's degree in 73 fields, 
master's in 63, and the doctorate in 33 (including the JD & MD). UHM is particu- 
larly noted for its academic programs concerning Asia and the Pacific and for 
scientific research relating to the tropical, marine, and geophysical environment 


The UHM library holds 1,500,000 volumes. It is a member of the Association of 
Research Libraries and Center for Research Libraries. 


Qualifications: a degree from a library school accredited by the American 
Library Association (preferably a doctoral degree) or equivalent experience; 
experience in administrative leadership in a large academic or research library; 
understanding of complex library operations including the use of automated 
systems and information networks. Salary commensurate with qualifications and 


Nominations and applications which are postmarked not later than December 1, 
1976, will be accepted. Candidates should be available September 1, 1977. 
Candidates are requested to send curriculum vitae and to arrange for a minimum 
of 3 letters of reference to be sent directly by referee to: 


Robert K. Sakai, Chairperson 
Search Committee for University Librarian 
2500 Dole Street 
Krauss Hall 101 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, HI 96822 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
Women and minorities are encouraged to apply. 


Dak 2. POI MOM E EL Eee AL M A UOEIIOSOWEUOELRET 


CALIFORNIA. Assistant head, technical ser- 
vices department (cataloging). As an assis- 
tant head, shares, with the head, responsibil- 
ity for the administration of the department 
which is comprised of 4 divisions and has a 
staff of 83.5 career positions. Gives general 
direction to all cataloging activities. The cata- 
loging division, with a staff of 17 librarians 
and 22 staff personnel has an annual output 
of approx. 55,000 titles. Candidate must have 
an MLS and at least 10 yrs.' successful profes- 
sional work in a large academic library, 5 of 
these in an administrative capacity in tech- 
nical services. Must have recent cataloging 
experience, both with monographs and serials, 
and must have experience working with an 
automated cataloging system, preferably in 
an OCLC participating library. Salary range 
$20,268-$25,512. Send resume to Anthony 
Greco, Asst. Univ. Ln., University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, CA 90024. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


————————— 


CALIFORNIA. Meyer Science Librarian (Li- 
brarian II), J. Henry Meyer Memorial Library. 
Salary $12,600-$15,000. Responsible for provid- 
ing undergraduate reference assistance, se- 
lecting library materials primarily in science 
and technology, and coordinating all Meyer 
Library collection development activities. 
MLS from ALA-accredited school or equivalent 
required; academic background and/or library 
experience in natural or physical sciences re- 
quired; 3-5 yrs.’ public service experience in 
an academic or special library required; 
knowledge of and concern for undergraduate 
education required. Candidates should supply 
with their first letter a complete statement of 
their qualifications, a full resume of their 
education and relevant experience, as well as 
names of 3 references who are knowledgeable 

` of their qualifications for this position. Clos- 
ing date for applications: November 1, 1976. 
Letters and documents should be addressed 
to Tina Kass, Library Personnel Officer, Stan- 
ford University Libraries, Stanford, CA 94305. 
an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


paaa 


FLORIDA. Reference-circulation. Assistant uni- 
versity librarian. Performs reference func- 
tions, including MEDLINE. Supervises person- 


OCTOBER 1976 


nel at circulation and reserve desk. MLS or 
any equivalent combination of experience and 
training. 1 tee experience in library work. 
Salary $9,328. Open November 19, 1976. Apply 
to Ada Bowen, Head, Public Services, Medical 
Center Library, 12901 N. 30th St., Box 31, 
University of South Florida, Tampa, FL 
33612. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


——————————M———O— 


ILLINOIS. Librarian, Responsible for catalog- 
ing print and nonprint materials and super- 
vising clerical staff; some reference work in 
growing community college library located 45 
miles N.W. of Chicago Loop. Requires ALA- 
accredited MLS and knowledge of LC. Salary 
$11,137 minimum; 9 mo. contract; excellent 
fringe benefits; faculty status. Contact T. 
Buchta, Dean, LRC, College of Lake County, 
Grayslake IL 60030. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 


i 


MASSACHUSETTS, Librarian IlI—Organizing 
and maintaining periodicals collection and 
services, general reference work, and inter- 
library loan. 12-mo. faculty appointment. Sal- 
ary range $12,300-$16,946. Requirements: ALA- 
accredited MLS second master's or 30 
additional credits, and 3 yrs.' experience in 
periodical/reference. Position effective De- 
cember 1, 1976. Send application and resume 
by October 23, 1976, to Helen G. Shaughnessy, 
Dir. of Pers., Worcester State College, 486 
Chandler St., Worcester, MA 01602. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





MISSISSIPPI. Reference librarian, Special Col- 
lections Department. Bachelor's degree in 
history or social sciences. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited school. Two years' experience in a 
university library. Major assignment to pro- 
vide reference service for collection (incl. Mis- 
sissippiana, Rare Books, Univ. Archives and 
Manuscripts). Additional assignments include: 
collection development and maintenance, su- 
pervisory responsibilities and public relations. 
Faculty status. Fringe and retirement bene- 
fits, Salary $10,000. Position open August 1, 
1976. Send resume and references to George 
Lewis, Drawer 5408, Mississippi State, MS 









39762. Mississippi State University is an 
equal-opportunity employer. 


ae 


MONTANA. Catalog librarian to catalog mono- 
graphs and other nonserial material, using 
DDC, with some original cataloging included. 
ALA-accredited MLS or equivalent knowledge 
of 1 or more modern foreign languages re- 
quired, Russian preferred. At least 1 yr. aca- 
demic library experience preferred. Salary up 
to $11,500 depending on qualifications. Fac- 
ulty rank, normal benefits. Contact by Novem- 
ber 1, 1976, Dean of Library Service, University 
of Montana, Missoula, MT 59801, (406) 243-6800. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


——————O(À 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Senior lecturer, Li- 
brary Studies Department, Western Australian 
Secondary Teachers College (a college of ad- 
vanced education). Position available mid- 
1977. Responsible for administration of the 
department and future course planning. Or- 
ganize, implement, supervise, participate, and 
evaluate courses in library studies to first de- 
gree level (teacher-librarians in an integrated 
program); administer associate diploma course 
(library media). Assist with supervision of 
teaching practice in schools. Experience in 
lecturing at tertiary level, preferably including 
school librarianship. LS + educational 
qualifications. Salary range A$17,767-A$20,619. 
Applications by November 15, 1976, to The 
Principal The Western Australian Secondary 
eos College, Nedlands, Western Australia 
6009. 


a 


FLORIDA. Assistant or associate professor of 
library science, Graduate Library Science/ 
Audiovisual Department of the University of 
South Florida. Teach courses in public librar- 
ianship and in information sources and ser- 
vices in social sciences and/or humanities. 
Master's degree in library science from an 
ALA-accredited program required and doc- 
torate in library science or a related discipline 
preferred. Also required: experience in a pub- 
lice library, teaching in an accredited library 
school, and documented scholarship. Salary 
range $13,000-$17,000. Rank and salary based 
on experience and qualifications. Send appli- 
cation, including vita, 3 letters of recom- 
mendation, and placement credentials by 
October 15, 1976, to Thomas C. Wilson, 
Chrprsn., Faculty Search Committee, Gradu- 
ate Department of Library Science/Audio- 
visual, FAO 174, University of South Florida, 
Tampa, FL 33620. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative action employer. 





i 


IOWA. Faculty position, fall 1977. Teach Multi- 
Media Concepts in Libraries, Library Services 
to Children and Young Adults, other core 
courses or advanced courses depending on 
interest and background. Teaching load 9 
semester hours, 1 term; 6 hours, the other. 
M.A. and Ph.D. or candidate in l.s. Library 
experience, preferably in public library, and 
teaching experience. Minimum beginning sal- 
ary as assistant professor, $14,500; additional 
for summer term, Student enrollment limited 
to 75. Good fringe benefits, working, and liv- 
ing conditions. Send resume to Frederick 
Wezeman, Dir. School of Library Science, 
University of lowa, 3087 Library, lowa City, IA 
52242, (319) 353-3644. 


Č 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


iT 


OHIO. TWO CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES 
for librarians with MLS from ALA-accredited 
college or university. Coordinator of children’s 
and young adult services available September 
30. Responsible for developing educational, 
cultural, and informational programs for 
youth. MLS with 3-5 yrs.’ related experience 
required + demonstrated evidence of initia- 
tive in designing innovative programs. Salary 
range $13,145-$15,745. Head of catalog division 
available September 30. Applicants should 
have demonstrated supervisory, organiza- 
tional, and communicative skills, and be 
familiar with DDC. Minimum qualifications 
include MLS with 3-5 yrs.’ professional cata- 
loging experience. Salary range $12,251- 
$14,664. The Public Library of Columbus and 
Franklin County has 21 branches, 3 book- 
mobile units, an annual budget of $6.1 
million, and a collection of 1.2 million vol- 
umes. We offer a creative working environ- 
ment with continuous opportunities for ac- 
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complishments and professional growth. If 
interested, please forward resume and salary 
history in confidence, no later than October 
31, to C. E. Johnson, Dir. of Pers., Public Li- 
brary of Columbus and Franklin County, 96 S. 
Grant Ave., Columbus, OH 43215. An equal- 
opportunity employer, F/M. 





MARYLAND. Coordinator of adult services for 
regional library serving 8 county libraries on 
Maryland eastern shore. Responsible for se- 
lecting print and nonprint materials; assisting 
public libraries in planning and development 
of adult programs; and administrative duties 
assigned by regional librarian. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school; 2-3 yrs.' appropriate public 
library experience; and knowledge of AV 
materials and programming. Position open 
October 1. Salary $12,886-$16,708. Send resume 
and references to Mary Harispe, Eastern 
Shore Regional Library, Box 951, Salisbury, 
MD 21801. An equal-opportunity employer. 








MARYLAND. Head of adult services for county 
library serving 107,000; collection 200,000; an- 
nual operating budget $500,000. Master's from 
accredited library school and minimum 2 
yrs.' professional experience in public library 
following graduation required. Salary range 
$12,750—$17,700 in 6 annual increments. Send 
resume to Charles Blank, Dir., Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, MD 21740. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 





NEW JERSEY. Technical services supervisor- 
senior librarian. 2 yrs.' public library catalog- 
ing experience and MLS required. Position is 
in the Civil Service with very liberal fringe 
benefits and a salary scale of $11,622-$14,528. 
Send resume and list of references by October 
31, 1976, to Richard T. Sweeney, Lib. Dir., 
Atlantic City Free Public he Illinois and 
Pacific Avenues, Atlantic City, NJ 08401, 





WISCONSIN. Reference librarian. Responsible 
for planning and carrying out reference and 
interlibrary loan service for county system 
and headquarters library. Also assists in all 
phases of adult services. MLS required + 
ability to work with librarians and library 
users in small communities. Salary $8,326 + 
depending on experience; good fringe bene- 
fits. Resume to Alice Engelman, Dir., Lake 
Geneva Public Library, Lake Geneva, WI 53147. 





MICHIGAN. Associate director for public ser- 
vices, Responsible for organizing, planning, 
directing, and coordinating the policies and 
procedures governing the public services con- 
sisting of 14 main library subject depart- 
ments, loan bureau, 26 branches, 3 book- 
mobiles, a vigorous service to retirees and 
shut-ins (includes institutions), and an ag- 
Bressive information referral service. Partici- 
pates in the overall program and budget 
planning for the library. Together with the 
associate directors for personnel and support 
services helps plan for development and 
utilization of staff; acquisition and organiza- 
tion of materials; recommendations of equip- 
ment, building changes, and the overall main- 
tenance of high standards of service. Require- 
ments: master's degree in library science, ex- 
tensive and appropriate library experience at 
the supervisory level, thorough knowledge of 
overall administrative procedure, experience 
in public service, and demonstrated ability 
to develop programs and community contacts. 
Salary: $26,700-$27,800. Application deadline 
is December 1, 1976. Contact Clara S. Jones, 
Dir., Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, MI 48202. 


—————————— 
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DELAWARE STATE LIBRARIAN 


RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL LIBRARY OPERATIONS AND FUNCTIONS 


Supervise and coordinate expansion of various programs. Must have MLS from 
an ALA-accredited school; at least 5 yrs.’ experience in positions of increasing 
responsibility. Salary range $17,000—$19,000. Excellent benefits. 


POSITION AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


Send resume and references to Secretary John D. Daniello, Department of 
Community Affairs and Economic Development, P.O. Box 635, Dover, DE 19901. 























NEW YORK, Directorship. Imaginative, ener- 
Betic, and management-oriented library direc- 
tor needed to administer a broad program of 
quality library service in a community of 40,- 
000 in western Suffolk County, Long Island. 
1976-77 operating budget of $1,107,452. Total 
staff of 90, with over 20 professionals. A min- 
imum of 6 yrs.' experience after MLS, includ- 
ing substantial community relations and ad- 
ministrative experience. Minimum salary $20,- 
000. Send detailed resume and references to 
Anthony Uzzo, Pres., Bd. of Trustees, Half 
Hollow Hills Community Library, 55 Vander- 
bilt Parkway, Dix Hills, NY 11746. 


eC LS SOON, USC ede FPES 
INFORMATION 
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EMPLOYMENT/CAREER GUIDANCE HAND- 
BOOK (16 p.) gives bibliographic and directory 
data on many thousands of jobs, careers, 
training, educational opportunities. Find any- 

thing, everything—in minutes. $1.50, ppd. Op- 
portunities Unlimited—39, Farmington, NM 
7401. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
as ibd lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 


———————— 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


mj 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 

(eg eS RUM 
THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
fine. Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


e EARS NES 
WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive “Want Lists" invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185, 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


NEW TOOL FOR EDUCATORS: Self-help ideas 
for minorities appear regularly in our inter- 
racial magazine. Entertaining, too. Includes 
personalities, travelogues, rap columns, fic- 
tion. $2.25 + .50 postage for 3-month trial 
subscription. Contact Transracial, Box 1539-3, 
Opa Locka, FL 33055. 


a 


BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 





PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 


——ÀÀM— MÀ 


SERIALS AND JOURNALS in the MIT Libraries. 
14th ed., rev. & updtd., now available, $30, 
Order from MIT Libraries, 14S-310 Cambridge, 
MA 02139. 


——— M ÓÁ M M —— Ó—. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


—————————— 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY. BOOKSELL- 
ERS, INC., 101 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10003. 
We Buy: Would like to hear of periodical back- 
files of scholarly significance, individual titles 
or entire collections, surplus to your present 
needs, We Sell: We carry one of the most 
comprehensive inventories of periodicals in 
all fields and languages and are a major sup- 
Plier to academic libraries in all parts of the 
world. Call or write Mr. Becker. 


——————————— 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


Qo ee Arr mi tete or dh On VE, 
ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


—————————————D 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 
Send want lists. Magazine Center, Room 405, 
145 W. 29 St., New York, NY 10001. 


eo 


BACK ISSUES—from our holdings—any title, 
any date, and questions. Way’s Magazines 
Unlimited, Box AL-193, Seattle, WA 98111. 


SPECIAL SERVICES . 


——————————— 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


ee 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children’s libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also, and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headings Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 


err amħÂĂ 


MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


ee 


PHRASE-INDEX and SUBJECT-INDEX are as- 
tonishing new reference tools. For samples 
and details write MARC Research, Box 40035, 
Washington, DC 20016. 


o SSeS ee Oe eee Pas 
EMBLEMS CUSTOM EMBROIDERED: for your 
club, library. Minimum 10. TLM22, 1929 E. 
52nd, Indianapolis, IN 46205 (317) 257-1424. 


————————— 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS in the Libraries in 
the Miami Valley (5th ed.) available now—$50. 
4th edition also available for only $10. Pre- 
paid orders are postpaid. Send orders to Sue 
Campbell, Wright State University Library, 
Dayton, OH 45431. 


——— Řa 


EDITORIAL/WRITING ASSISTANCE offered by 
published writer/researcher with MA and 
MALS. Prefer active collaboration, academic 
orientation, Write B-730-SS. 


—————M M M Q — € — 


TOURS 


FIVE-DAY FILM CONFERENCE at sea aboard 
S.S. Rotterdam, Nov. 13—18, from $295 per 
person. For brochure and invitation write to 
FLIC, 14 Bellport Lane, Bellport, NY 11713. 


ee 
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PAGE ONE, continued from p. 551 


addition, ALA asked that a rule cutting off grants to libraries serving more than 10,000 
people be made more flexible. Watch the Federal Register and American Libraries for less 
murky revisions. 


REPRINTS OF LIBRARY SUCCESS STORY IN N.Y. TIMES NOW AVAILABLE. Reprints of the 16-page 
library supplement to The New York Times of Sunday, Oct. 3, can be ordered immediately 
through ALA. "The Great American Library Success Story" advertising supplement (described 
in the September AL, p. 486) is a ready-made publicity handout for patrons, community 
leaders, and legislators. The prices: 1 to 2 copies, $.25 each; 3 to 50, discount 10 per- 
cent; 50 to 250, discount 20 percent, 251 to 1,000, discount 30 percent. Supplies are 
limited; orders will be filled on a first-come-first-served basis by Publishing Services, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


WITH THE RIGHT DEGREE, N.Y. STATE LIBRARIANS NOW INSTANTLY CERTIFIED. With Regents approval 
behind it, the New York State Education Dept. is dropping a two-years'-experience requirement 
for professional public librarian certification in most cases. Starting Jan. "775, EcL Tub 
grant certification for five bucks and a graduate library degree--provided that degree is 
from an ALA-accredited school or one registered by the State Education Dept. Individuals 

who lack traditional U.S. educational credentials but whose skills are in demand can be 
certified if they meet certain criteria for library background. The Ed. Dept. is also 
tossing out its equivalency examination for nonaccredited/unregistered library degree holders 
as of 1983. |: 


AASL WASHINGTON OFFICE CLOSES. The American Association of School Librarians closed its 
Washington Office September 1 as "a special effort to apply fiscal responsibility to the 
budgetary structure of AASL,' according to Executive Secretary Alice Fite. The AASL Board 
has transferred to the Chicago Headquarters functions formerly assigned to the Washington 
Office. The Board plans to concentrate staff resources in Chicago on services to AASL state 
affiliates, committees, and task forces, and to membership development. 


AGUIRRE NOMINATED COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. To fill the vacancy left by T.H. Bell this 
summer, President Ford nominated 40-year-old Edward Aguirre as Commissioner of Education 
on September 18. A native of Miami, Arizona, Aguirre earned his B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. at 
Arizona State University in Tempe and began his career as a pre-vocational teacher at the 
Phoenix Indian School. 


LATE CLASSIFIED NOTICES (FOR NOVEMBER ISSUE, CALL 312-944-6780 AFTER OCTOBER 10) 


Late employment and education classifieds are accepted for this section as space permits; 
10 lines maximum at $10/line (approx. 20 words/line), ALA members 10% off. Ads must be 
placed by phone (no collect calls), and are taken only after lOth of month preceding pub. 
date (e.g., Jan. 10 for Feb. issue); editors reserve right to cancel ads and billing in 
favor of late news. Salary range required. For other services, see "Classified." 


TECHNICAL SERVICES VACANCIES. 2 catalogers ($10,500-$11,500) with 2 yrs.' experience; 
assistant search librarian ($9,800-$10,000). For copy of job descriptions send stamped, 


self-addressed envelope to Robert Ireland, Pers. Off., Northwestern Univ. Library, 
Evanston, IL 60201. 


CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN (Librarian II or III). Position to be filled as soon as possible. 

As a department head, will be responsible to the university librarian for all operations 
and staff in the circulation department.  ALA-accredited MLS; minimum 3 yrs.' professional 
experience; experience in automation circulation work desirable. Liberal benefits.  40-hr. 
work week. Salary minimum $10,500, commensurate with experience and qualifications.  Con- 
tact Joe L. Cook, Search Committee Chairperson, Mary Couts Burnett Library, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, TX 76129. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR PUBLIC SERVICES, Tulsa City-County Library System. . MLS and respon- 
sible experience required. Salary range $17,500-$22,200. Send resume to Jan Keene, 400 
Civic Center, Tulsa, OK 74103. An equal-opportunity employer. 
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BACKPAGE FOLLIES: 


AACR Revisions from the School of Library Ecology & Fisheries Research 


[The rules chosen for revision are those which best illus- 
trate the principles advocated by SLEFR and its director, 


Dudley Stanhope-White, a name not to be entered under any 
circumstances. Do x reference from pseud., Cowan, Blair.] 





3. Works of shared authorship 

Enter a work of shared authorship under the name of the 
person who did the typing. If the typist is not readily apparent, 
flip a coin; make an x reference from the name that comes up 
“tails.” 


11. Conversations 
Enter the report of a conversation under the name of the 
person who did the most talking. 


12. Academic disputations 

Enter a dissertation written for defense in an academic dis- 
pute according to the practice followed in European univer- 
sities in the 19th century; i.e., under the name of the person 
who fired the last shot. 


25. Treaties, intergovernmental agreements, etc. 

Enter intergovernmental agreements under the names of 
.the nations involved, with a reference from the year in which 
the treaty was broken. 


50. Entry of Roman names 
Enter a Roman under the part of his name most often 
appearing on menus, e.g., 
Caesar. Salad. 


51. Entry under phrase 
Enter a person under phrase only if it is worth remember- 
ing, e.g., 
My kingdom for a horse 
x Richard III 
Make a reference from the person's given name if you 


know it; if you do not know it, don't make it up unless you 
have nothing better to do. 


65 D2. Names of ships 

A ship may require author entry for the text of its log—or 
in the event that it hits a log, in which case it is the author of 
its own destruction. 


98 C. Churches in the open country 

If a church is in the open country and its name is not associ- 
ated with a local place, enter it under the name of the meadow 
in which it is situated. 

If the church is in a country that is not open, it probably 
will not last long anyway, so don't worry about it. 


100. Uniform titles 
Uniform titles should be created only if they fit. They 
should be made to measure, e.g., 


Chinese Third Army Beige Jacket J 
x United Nations. Committee on Beige Jackets L] 





Guess Who's Coming To Dinner 


They're your uninvited guests. 


The moths, the bookworms, the termites, 
the silverfish and all their moldy friends. 


But you can stop them before they get 
started. With the VACUFUME-18® Docu- 
ment Fumigator. 


This convenient 18-cu. ft. or larger vacuum 
chamber completely fumigates your pre- 
cious manuscripts and documents a cart- 
load at a time for months at a time. Every 
crevice, every page, every square inch of 
material is covered and penetrated in just 
six hours. N 
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No other fumigation process does the job 
: so safely, so effectively and so simply in so 
little time. 


Call or write for more information on VACU- 
FUME Document Fumigation systems now. 


Before the Moldy Bunch calls on you. 


Vacudyne Altair 


375 East Joe Orr Road 
Hi Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 
v 312-374-2200 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Coin of the Realm. 


Bowker publishes good money books. 


They tell students, scholars, teachers 
what to look for and where to look. 





COMMODITY FUTURES TRADING 
A Bibliographic Guide 
By James B. Woy 


Defines Action and Reaction Theory, Elliott Wave Principle, 


Hog-Corn Ratio, Oscillator Method, Soybean Meal Spread and 
more than a hundred other mechanisms, methods and proce- 
dures. After each term the most important textbooks, books and 
magazine articles which discuss the subject are excerpted 
and/or annotated. Includes a comprehensive bibliography of all 
books mentioned...a list of the important government reports 
and periodicals...author and subject indexes. 

ISBN 0-8352-0899-0. CIP. September, 1976. c. 210 pages. 515.75. 


FINANCIAL MARKET PLACE 


Compiled and edited by Dr. Steven Goodman in 
association with the Reference Development Corporation. 
Lists and provides basic data on thousands of firms and indi- 
viduals operating in 55 distinct areas of the financial world. In- 
cludes coverage of banks, brokers, insurance companies, ven- 
ture capital firms, commodity dealers, financial publications, 
university programs in finance and business, financial writers, 
and much more. “The coverage is wider and more up-to-date 
than any other single publication: —Choice. 

ISBN 0-8352-0545-2. LC 72-1736. CIP 1972. 363 pages. $19.95. 


They cover what has to be covered in a 
comprehensive, accessible fashion. 


They help librarians, officials and 
executives answer business 
questions. 


INVESTMENT METHODS 

A Bibliographic Guide 

By James B. Woy 

Investment Methods defines 150 investment strategies and tech- 
niques. Following these definitions lists of relevant publications 
have been included. The book includes a periodicals section 
utilizing the same subject arrangement and author, title and sub- 
ject indexes. "Excellent? -Wilson Library Bulletin 

ISBN 0-8352-0631-9. LC 73-9607. CIP. 1973. 220 pages. $12.50. 


THE ECONOMIC REGULATION OF 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

A Legislative History of U.S. Regulatory Agencies 
Edited by Professor Bernard Schwartz 

Published in association with Chelsea House Publishers. 
An unprecedented documentary history of the nine most power- 
ful regulatory agencies, including the SEC, NLRB, ICG, FTC, 
CAB. Twenty-six expert commentaries by the editor preface key 
documents. Includes a 157-page fact-and-concept index. "Im- 
pressive...well-edited...ready-access’ -Reference Services Review 
ISBN 0-8352-0694-7. LC 73-14862. CIP. 1973. 3,772 pages. 
$165.00 the 5-vol. set. 


NEW YORK & LONDON 
(Order from:) R.R. BOWKER ORDER DEPT., PO. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 
Outside Western Hemisphere: Bowker, Erasmus House, Epping, Essex, England. 


All orders plus shipping and handling. Sales tax added where applicable. 
Prices subject to change and slightly higher outside the U.S. and its possessions. 
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Why do more 
people buy 
WORLD BOOK 
any other 
encyclopedia? ; 
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‘It's easy to use. 
Single alphabetical arrangement of topics gives students direct 

access to the information they seek. 


‘Its easy to read. 


7 | Vocabulary and sentence length are adjusted to the type of 
i article and to the most likely user. 


‘Ith easy tounderstand. 


Major articles are written at the school level at which 
N they are likely to be used. 


*It5 designed to encourage 
independent learning. 


Volume 22 contains a complete index and over 200 Reading & Study 
Guides... as valuable to teachers in lesson planning as to students for 
their own independent learning. 


e 

‘Its easy to buy. 
World Book representatives are listed in the Yellow Pages 
throughout the country. 


41 1 


World Book. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
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"Morena v. ARCHIVAL PAPERS 


ARCHIVAL QUALITY 


pr e 
Perma ft anne 
A SEU AU 


for 
IBM COPIERS 





CPU E / VU 


... a permanent/durable paper, watermarked for your protection 


An exclusive. In stock. New. It's Perma/Dur...the acid-free bond paper which sets a new 
standard of quality for Archival paper requirements. 


Perma/Dur is available in sheets for typing, printing, or Xerography, and in rolls for IBM 
Copiers. Manufactured to exacting standards of permanence and durability, Perma/Dur 
possesses a surface that is excellent for Xerographic copiers and duplicators as well as 
typing and reproduction of reports, booklets, minutes or other works where longevity is 
important. 


Write for a Free Sample Packet, prices and literature 


OR Call TOLL-FREE 1-800-628-1912 


(In Mass. Tel. collect (413) 532-9431) 


Please send Perma/Dur Samples 
O Museum Papers Brochure 
Library Supplies Catalog 





























City = CS tate Zip 


UNIVERSITY 
0 D UV C T S$, I N C. 
Holyoke, Mass. 01040 
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When your library needs a book detection system, 
select the specialist who is the most capable and compre- 
hensive, as well as the least expensive. Our only business is 
article protection (such as books, records, cassettes and 
periodicals), not gum tape or 30 other products. Our engi- 
neers have developed a stronger target strip that is about 
50% shorter and narrower than those used by 3M, and is 
the smallest effective target strip in the world 

What advantage is this to you? 

Lower Cost Smaller strips mean lower cost to you. 
Targeting 250,000 books initially could save your library “ 
$10,000, or allow you to target an additional 200,000 
books.This saving goes on year after year on your new 
acquisitions. 

Added Security Smaller strips are more easily 
secreted within the boards of books or deep in the spine 
where they cannot be reached and rendered inoperative. 
Gutter applications are significantly harder to detect 
(particularly in periodicals). Prove it to yourself, try it and 
see. We'll send samples of our strips at your request. 

More Versatility Our smaller strips can be placed 
under book pockets, book plates and even in books as small 
as four inches without diminishing their strength. 

Additional Coverage KNOGO’s superior technology 
has also resulted in a unique, compatible semi-circular 


knogo 





(Actual size photograph) 


strip that can be affixed directly to phono records or tape 
cassettes, not merely to their jackets or covers, thereby 
protecting the actual items. No other system available 
offers this feature. It's another KNOGO exclusive 

Labor Savings Since our strips are stronger, more 
firm, shorter and narrower, the cost of placement by your 
personnel is significantly reduced because Our strips are 
easier to handle and insertion can be combined with other 
operations such as book pocket or book plate processing 

And in one way...in the article surveillance field. 
we are larger than 3M, or any other company. We have 
over 2,000 article surveillance systems operating in libraries, 
retail stores and industry throughout the United States, 
Canada and Europe. When it comes to surveillance systems 
in which the article protects itself from theft, we are both 
the originators of the technique and the innovators of its 
advancing technology. We are the oldest company and the 
best company in the article surveillance field. We have to be 
It's the only thing we do. 

If you'd like additional information — send for our 
newest brochure on library book protection systems, 
and/or our catalog describing all of our products — and/or 
our annual report describing KNOGO. Best of all, send for 
our sales engineer _ 
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Kknogo corporation 


100 Tec Street, Hicksville, New York 11801 
(516) 822-4200/Telex 125527 ( KNOGO HIC) 


Europe 
KNOGO Europe Ltd. 
Rue Neuve 136, 1640 Rhode Saint Genese 


Belgium/Tel: O2 358.52.02/Telex: 61371 (KNOBEL B) 
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Professional Publications . . . 
For Library Professionals 


Bibliography of Bioethics 


Edited by Dr. LeRoy Walters. Volume 1 in the series of 
annual volumes is in print; Volume 2 ready January 1977. 
$24.00/vol. 


“Walters, director of the Center for Bioethics, Kennedy 
Institute, Georgetown University, has compiled this first 
volume in a projected series of annual sourcebooks on a 
multidimensional subject. It presents a controlled 
vocabulary for the central issues of bioethics, and 
provides comprehensive, cross-disciplinary coverage of 
current English-language print and nonprint materials 
pude curing 1973. The thesaurus with scope notes 
as been carefully and consistently developed. The main 
. part of the volume, the subject entry section, contains 
800 unusually complete citations to a wide variety of 
sources. A list of journals cited, title index, and author 
index are also included. This timely and excellent work is 
indispensable for all academic and medical libraries." 
(James E. Bobick, Library Journal, December 15, 1975) 


Library of Congress Classification Schedules: 
A Cumulation of Additions and Changes 1974-75 


Edited by Helen Savage. 31 separately-bound 
cumulations of all material in LC's quarterly Additions 
and Changes for 1974 and 1975. Cumulations available 
serere be pi ices on request. Most cumulations are in 
print; all will be ready January 1977. $225.00/set. 


This new set of cumulations supplements Gale's Library 
of Congress Classification Schedules: A Cumulation of 
Additions and Changes Through 1973. Used together 
with LC's basic schedules, Gale's cumulations will enable 
libraries and catalogers to drastically reduce search time. 


"Gale has given us a simple search formula. ... Not just 
catalogers, but all librarians affected by the search 
problems involved in keeping up-to-date on L.C. 
classification are grateful." (Jeanne Osborn, RQ, Winter 
1973) 
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Bookman's Price Index 


A Guide to the Values of Rare and Other Out-of-Print 
Books. Edited by Daniel F. McGrath. Volumes 1-11 are in 
print; volume 12 ready January 1977. $58.00/vol. 


The BPI series now contains over 500,000 listings. 
Selected from the catalogs of leading book dealers, 
entries provide: author; title; place and date of 
publication; description of book, including condition 
when offered by the dealer; dealer's name, catalog 
number, and item number; year the catalog was issued; 
and price. 


“The value of Bookman's Price Index as a basic price 

uide increases with each succeeding volume. ... BPI is 
the most up-to-date and most comprehensive reference 
book of its kind available to bookmen." (John R. Payne, 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. 68, 
No. 2, 1974) 


"Because the series is very useful for larger libraries, we 
certainly recommend standing orders for BPI.” 
(American Reference Books Annual, 1974) 


Book Review Index — Subscribe Now for 1977 


Edited by Gary C. Tarbert. Periodical Issues are published 
bimonthly, with every second issue cumulating the 
preceding issue. Subscription, with binder for new 
subscribers, $68.00/year. Annual Cumulations for 1965 
through 1975 are in print. $68.00/year. 


BRI now indexes all reviews in over 250 widely consulted 
periodicals. Starting in 1976, both the periodical issues 
and the annual cumulations contain title indexes. Entries 
give: author, title, reviewing publication, and date and 
page of review. BRI covers over 70,000 reviews of 35,000 
new books each year. 


"Book Review Index is comprehensive, accurate, and 
current. ... Recommended." (Booklist, “Reference and 
Subscription Books Reviews," March 1, 1976) 





THESE TITLES ARE AVAILABLE ON STANDING ORDER 


ALL GALE BOOKS ARE SENT ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 


Gale Research Company Book Tower © Detroit, Mich. 48226 
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Season’s Greetings 
Seasonal note cards produced by libraries are shown here, on the cover, and on pages 
669, 670, 691, and 694. Above, scroll-saw pattern by Orlando Ware, 1877, Yale University 
Library, Arts of the Book Collection. 


663 INTHE NEWS/ With a timely report by Leslie Trainer on how labor 
and library experts are viewing the use of volunteer workers (p 664). 


676 FACILITIES AND DESIGN/ In its second installment, AL's new 
department profiles a building with an unusual place in the sun. 


678 FEATURE STORY/ “Magazines of Afro-American Thought on the 
Mass Market: Can They Survive?” by Donald Franklin Joyce, with 
notes from Hoyt Fuller on the December 1976 birth of First World. 


684 $1,000 CONTEST/ Announcing American Libraries’ $1,000 prize 
Article Competition: The First Four Rounds. Story, rules, and 
judges, criteria for evaluating entries. 


686 ‘“MAURY’/ by Kurt S. Maier, a portrait of Melvil Dewey Professor 
Maurice Falcolm Tauber, with photos from the Tauber Archives. 


692 THE SOURCE/ Fall Executive Board actions (692); Midwinter 
Meeting schedule (693); “Media Minded” (701); "Publishing World" 
(703); other current notes and information, arranged by subect. 


712  BACKPAGE FOLLIES/ "Zink's Womanless Library; The Destruction 
of a Misogynist's Dream," by James G. Neal. 


662 PAGE ONE 673 LIBRARY LIFE 

669 COMMENTARY 690 DATEBOOK 

672 ACTION LINE 706 LATE JOBS, CLASSIFIEDS 
Cover. Ben Shahn's “. . . One Must Feel How the Birds Fly" is one of twenty 


designs in Yale University Library's offering of greeting cards this year. The 
stylized dove is taken from a color lithograph illustrating the 1968 folio edition 
of Rainer Maria Rilke's For the Sake of a Single Verse, and was first distributed 
as a Yale card in 1971. Ten copies of this card (no message) may be ordered 
for $3 from Yale University Library Publications Office, Box 1603A, Yale Station, 


New Haven, CT 06520. Reproduced by permission of the Ben Shahn Trust and 
Yale University Library. 


American Libraries Advisory Board: John Axam, Linda Crowe, Maurice Freedman, 
John Lubans, Mary Santana, Carol Starr, and Arthur Curley, chairperson. 
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HER WAY: Biographies of Women 
for Young People 
MARY ELLEN KULKIN 


A comprehensive guide to in-print biographies of approximately 
800 women from all periods of history and from all parts of the 
world. The author, a retired television actress and columnist, 
has included in the first section of the book brief profiles of 260 
women. These profiles, which are useful for both the youngster 
and adult seeking to choose a biography, are followed by com- 
plete lists of biographies intended for preschool through high 
School readers. Annotations tell whether or not the treatment in 
each work is sexist and rate the titles according to various other 
criteria. Also included is an annotated list of some 300 collective 
biographies. Appendixes classify biographees by nationality 
and by occupation or other descriptive categories. An index 
lists and describes all women referenced in the text. 


A valuable resource for librarians and for youngsters searching 
for self-realization. 


480p. Cloth LC 76-25861 ISBN 0-8389-0221-9 (1976) $25.00 
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START: You and the Young Child 
FERNE JOHNSON, editor 


This pioneering work provides information on tested, effective 
methods, techniques and resources for all those individuals 
who are giving increased thought to the emotional and intellec- 
tual growth of the preschool child. Though written primarily for 
children’s librarians, the book also contains much material of 
interest to teachers and parents of young children. The authors, 
all experts in their fields, describe in detail their successful 
programs of library and library-related service to pre-schoolers 
and the adults responsible for their welfare. Contents range 
from the use of “scrounge” materials to such topics as Learning 
Experiences with Infants, Toys That Teach, Dial-a-Story, and 
Families in Reading. 


The book was compiled by a committee of the Children’s 
Services Division with the cooperation of a committee of the 
American Association of School Librarians; both are units of 
the ALA. 


192p. Paper LC 76-44237 ISBN 0-8389-3185-5 (1976) $7.50 


RTE TAL. T BS oS ONT MR A 
TOYS TO GO: A Guide to the Use 

of Realia in Public Libraries 

FAITH H. HEKTOEN and JEANNE R. RINEHART, editors 


Created by a group of children’s librarians in Connecticut who 
recognized the relation of the public library to early childhood 
education, this work tells how the physical, social, mental, and 
emotional growth of children may be supported through care- 
fully planned, innovative programs. While use is made of 
existing programs involving realia, emphasis is on general 
procedures all public libraries can use. Described are criteria 
for selection, acquisition, processing, storing, and circulation of 
realia. Community relations and budgets are also covered. A 
bibliography and index are included. 


24p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-3186-3 (1976) $2.50 


THE SPECIAL CHILD IN THE LIBRARY 
BARBARA BASKIN and KAREN HARRIS, editors 


The editors have combined their expertise in special education 
and library science to gather practical articles about children 
who have physical handicaps, visual or auditory impairments, 
learning disabilities, emotional problems, or who are intellectu- 
ally gifted—all of whose particularized needs require adjust- 
ment in standard library practice. This work examines, in 
general, creative library responses to environmental barriers. 
More specifically, it covers selection of books and materials 
adapted to the special child’s needs, the appropriate utilization 
of technology, imaginative programming, and bibliotherapeutic 
support. Finally, it identifies the agencies that provide special- 
ized, no-cost service for library patrons. 


School librarians will find this book a handy source of practical 
information for those who believe in extending the right to read 
to children with extraordinary needs and who want examples 
showing how to accomplish this goal. 


208p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-0222-7 $9.00 


A SYSTEMATIC PROCESS FOR 
PLANNING MEDIA PROGRAMS 


JAMES W. LIESENER 


Employs the basic principles of Performance and Program 
Budgeting Systems (PPBS). Specific techniques and instru- 
ments are provided for defining service outputs, assessing 
program needs and priorities, determining resource and oper- 
ational requirements, and estimating present and projected 
program costs. The process permits the combining of these 
techniques for the purpose of selecting and choosing from 
different services with regard to both need and cost. 


Implementation strategies are also included to facilitate the 
ready application of the process and techniques to individual 
circumstances. Comprehensive appendixes and a bibliography 
are included. 


176p. Paper LC 76-3507 ISBN 0-8389-0176-X (1976) $7.00 


EE ESTE 5 5.2 11] T T 
BRITISH CHILDREN'S AUTHORS 
Interviews at Home 

CORNELIA JONES and OLIVIA R. WAY 


Adds a new dimension to the study and discussion of books 
with children. The authors present their interviews with 20 
British authors and illustrators who speak discursively on how 
their experience serves to provide material for their art. Authors 
and illustrator not only discuss their philosophies and methods 
of working, but also reveal something of their own culture and 
personalities. A bibliography of each author's works is included, 
listing only those works published in the United States. This 
book will be an interesting and useful tool for both children's 
librarians and school media specialists. 


192p. Cloth ISBN 0-8389-0224-3 (1976) $10.00 
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WASHINGTON PROMISES CONTINUITY FOR LIBRARY CAUSE. When the 95th Congress convenes for the 
first time on January 4, 1977, the Congressmen described in last December's AL (pp. 450-451) 
as "Friends in High Places" will all be in their seats. Representatives John Brademas (D- 
Ind.), Daniel Flood (D-Pa.), Carl Perkins (D-Ky), and William D. Ford (D-Mich.) were reelec- 
ted in November, and Senators Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.) and Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.) are 
in midterm.  Retirements (notably Walter Mondale), primary losses (notably James O'Hara, D- 
Mich.), and election defeats created vacancies on the committees important to libraries; new 
members will be chosen shortly. 


"TT IS MY HOPE," said Congressman Bill Ford at the close of the 94th Congress, "that with 
new leadership next year, the law calling for the White House Conference on Library and In- 
formation Services will be promptly implemented." 


JUST DOWN THE HILL from the Capitol, USOE's Office of Libraries and Learning Resources re- 
ported one appointment in the way of continuity, and another which may be part of a larger 
staff realignment and expansion expected in the near future. Dick Hays, for two years the 
acting director of OLLR, has been "firmed up" as director. Paul Janaske, who heads the Li- 
brary Research and Demonstration Branch, Library Programs Division, got the additional as- 
signment of acting division director. (For background on OLLR structure, see AL, Dec. 1975, 
pp. 655-662.) If the Carter administration is to further restructure USOE, it would be 
years before OLLR would be affected, in the estimation of one officer. 


LIBRARIANS NEGOTIATE CULTURAL EXCHANGES IN USSR. As a result of the 1975 Helsinki agreement 
to increase human contacts between East and West, the U.S. State Department's Bureau of Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Affairs sent three library leaders to Moscow, Leningrad, and Vilnius 
November 13-27: Robert Wedgeworth, ALA executive director, Nathalie Delougaz, chief of the 
LC Shared Cataloging Division, and Susan Martin, head of the Library Systems Office, U. Cal., 
Berkeley. Their mission was to negotiate a series of exchange programs on a broad range of 
topics in different institutional settings. This pioneering foray under the Helsinki declar- 
ation should draw careful analysis by the State Department. 


PRESTIGIOUS LC APPOINTMENT. John D. Bryum, Jr., succeeds Elizabeth L. Tate, who retired in 
June, as chief of the LC Descriptive Cataloging Division. His background:  chairperson of 
the Catalog Code Revision Committee of ALA/RTSD, ALA representative to the Joint Steering 
Committee for Revision of AACR, and ALA representative to the IFLA Working Group on the ISBD 
for Serials. He has been at Princeton University for the past ten years, the last eight as 
the head of the Catalogue Division. 


SOUR NOTE FOR MUSIC LIBRARIANS. Because of staff and budget considerations, LC has revised 
its automation of cataloging priorities such that the expansion of MARC coverage to hereto- 
fore undone roman-alphabet languages has precedence over sound recordings and music scores, 
which will be deferred to fiscal 1978. Albanian, Croation, Czech, Hungarian, Indonesian, 
Latvian, Lithuanian, Malay, Polish, Slovak, Turkish, and Vietnamese material will encompass 
about 95 percent of the new material being added to the MARC data base. 


ZERO-BASED BUDGETING--Jimmy Carter's answer to waste in government--is the topic of a two- 
day conference being sponsored by the Librarians Committee of the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments. Scheduled for Jan. 27-28 in Washington, D.C., it is open to sixty 
administrators, with tuition set at $200. Registration deadline is Jan. 7. For more infor- 
mation contact Mary Sage, Library Planning Office, MWCC, 1225 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036, or call 202-223-6800 ext. 320. 


ACLU AWARD FOR OIF. On December 6 the Illinois division of ACLU presents its 1976 Harry 
Kalven Award to ALA's Office for Intellectual Freedom: "Their dedicated efforts on behalf 

of free expression and the unfettered flow of ideas have reached across the nation: they 
continue to provide the First Ammendment with the ceaseless, relentless defense it requires." 


MAJOR SERIALS LIST. Orders for the February 1977 edition ($20, 600p.) of the USC Union List 
of Serials are now being taken. With over 28,000 entries, the list covers the holdings of 
the USC Library, its branches, and its affiliated libraries. Place orders with Mark Merbaum, 
USC, Doheny Library, University Park, Los Angeles, CA 90007. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Unions Win Mixed Benefits 


Three library unions in recent head- 
line disputes have reached agreements 
with management. 

* Forty-nine nonappointed library 
workers at Brown University in Provi- 
dence, R.I., went on strike for more 
money last August. The Service Em- 
ployees’ International Union Local 134 
demanded a 10-percent increase in a 
wage reopener of its 1975-77 contract, 
but the financially-strapped university 
offered only 5 percent. For nearly three 
months, Brown kept the library going by 
using supervisors, a few union members 
who crossed picket lines, and newly 
hired staff. On November 14, the union 
settled for a 6-percent raise plus a lump 
sum of $100. 

* On July 25, some 150 members of 
the Los Angeles Public's feisty Librar- 
ian’s Guild (Local 2626, American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees of AFSCME), picketed the 
Brentwood home of the head of the li- 
brary board to protest proposed Sunday 
hours as a normal working day with no 
extra pay. The mayor supported the li- 
brarians, and the board retracted. The 
contract, signed in October, provided a 
total benefits package of about 8 per- 
cent, including the standard 5.6-percent 
wage increase of nonuniformed employ- 
ees. Patrons will not receive the pro- 
posed Sunday hours of service. 

* In Seattle, city librarians of 
AFSCME Local 2083 staged an informa- 
tional picket of City Hall and the down- 
town library when state mediation of 
the protracted negotiations broke down. 
The union members felt that the city's 
proposal to prorate the medical and 
dental benefits of future part-time li- 
brarians was discriminatory. They won 
the support of a specially appointed 
labor council committee, and the new 
contract gave the part-time librarians 
the same benefits as other city em- 
ployees. The 1975-77 contract also 
called for an 11-percent increase retro- 

.active to September 1975 and subse- 
quent increases for 1976-77. 


Youngstown Wins Levy 
In Record Voter Turnout 


The .6 mill library levy had been de- 
feated in the primaries, but this time 
the Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County (Ohio) had a win- 
ning ticket. When the votes were 
counted on election day, the hard- 
fought campaign was victorious by a 
margin of almost two-to-one. 
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Boasting the largest voting record in 


any library levy, the library scored 


71,985 to 39,176. 

No public funds were used to pub- 
licize the levy, which covers one-fourth 
of the library 1977 operating budget. 
The effort was supported by money 
raised at special events, such as a popu- 
lar flea market, and by what library 
PR Director Jeanne Dykins calls “ter- 
rific commitment from the community." 

Some elements of the successful pro- 
gram: an active and effective Citizens’ 
Committee for the Library Levy; a Jay- 
cees-sponsored “Salute to Libraries 
Week"; follow-up letters to 7,500 new 
voters registered at the library; endorse- 
ment of the levy by local Democrats and 
Republicans; and an eight-page Youngs- 
town Indicator tabloid telling the story. 


NLM Director “Retires” 


“After fourteen years, it’s time for 
new leadership at the National Li- 
brary of Medicine,” Director Martin 
Mare Cummings said recently. On 
December 1, the distinguished 
scientist retired from NLM, but not 


from work. 

The 57-year-old Cummings is 
now a private consultant in the field 
of library and information services 
in Rockville, Md. “I’m eager to see 
what's on the other side of the coin,” 
he told AL. 





Dewey's Business Rescued 


In the year 1876, as every library 
student learns, Melvil Dewey founded 
a factory to make library furniture in 
Massachusetts. In its 100th year, Library 
Bureau reached the brink of liquidation 
in Herkimer, N.Y., but was pulled back 
by thousands of residents of the Mohawk 
River Valley. 

The firm had moved to Herkimer at 
the turn of the century, and later became 
a division of the Sperry Rand conglomer- 
ate. LB's carrels, catalogs, stacks, and 
tables decorate NYU's Bobst Library, 
and its furnishings are also used at Yale, 
Princeton, and Notre Dame, at hun- 
dreds of schools throughout the nation, 
and at U.S. embassies abroad. 

Last March, LB's 270 employes re- 
ceived notice that Sperry would liqui- 
date within a year. Republican Con- 
gressman Donald Mitchell of Herkimer 
immediately called on businessman 
Richard Rifenburgh and other com- 
munity leaders in the economically de- 


pressed Mohawk Valley to try to save 
Herkimer's largest employer. 

Rifenburgh devised a scheme to raise 
$6 million through bank and government 
loans and public stock subscriptions to 
purchase LB. Two weeks after Sperry 
sent out its notice, the Mohawk Valley 
Community Corp. (MVCC), chaired by 
Rifenburgh, was born. 

Staffed by volunteers from LB and 
aided by a Concerned Citizens Commit- 
tee, MVCC mounted a valley-wide cam- 
paign to "Save the Library Bureau" by 
August 16. Letters, phone calls, media 
stories, and speeches by public officials 
appealed to thousands of citizens to buy 
$2 shares of MVCC stock. 

In a photo finish, MVCC sold its 
905,000 shares to reach the minimum 
equity capital of $1,310,000 by mid- 
night on the deadline day. No single 
large shareholder invested, most of the 
3,500 owners are residents of the valley, 
and the old Dewey firm is now one-third 
owned by its own employees. 


Women Take Top Posts 


Two women captured top jobs in ac- 
ademic libraries on opposite sides of the 
country late this year, and both hap- 
pened to be graduates of the School of 
Library and Information Science at 
SUNY-Albany. 

Barry Gargal Richards, associate pro- 
fessor and acting director of libraries at 
Lehigh University in Bethlehem, Pa., 
was appointed director with the rank of 
professor. Ms. Richards, a Vassar gradu- 
ate, joined Lehigh as associate librarian 
in charge of the Mart Science and Engi- 
neering Library in 1969. She was science 
editor for both editions and the supple- 
ment of Bill Katz’s Magazines for Li- 
braries (Bowker, 1969, 1972, 1974). 
She is now enrolled in Drexel Univer- 
sity's library science doctoral program. 

Millicent D. Abell leaves her job as 
associate director of university libraries 
at SUNY-Buffalo to become university 
librarian at the University of California 
San Diego in January. Ms. Abel has been 
an assistant dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, a reference librarian 
at West Point and Penrose (Colo.) Pub- 
lic, and an assistant director of libraries 
at the University of Washington. 

She described her three years at 
SUNY-Buffalo as “a super learning ex- 
perience," but she was excited about her 
move to San Diego, where she succeeds 
Melvin J. Voight. Ms. Abell is chairper- 
son-elect of ACRL's University Libraries 
Section steering committee. 








No one has to convince you of the need 
for a book security system. Statistics and 
experience have done that already. 

The important question now is which 
system to install in your library. And 
which system you can feel secure about. 


The Gaylord/Magnavox Book 
Security System: The most 
technologically advanced. 


The Gaylord/Magnavox Book Security 
System is the culmination of painstak- 
ing planning and research, of studying 
the strengths and weaknesses of existing 
security systems. The result—a "2 in 1" 
book security system that is virtually 
false alarm-proof. 


bu, in i 


Basically there are two kinds of book 
detection systems: The Full Circulation 
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System and the By-Pass System. 
Gaylord/Magnavox gives you the option 
of choosing either one and converting to 
the other almost overnight. 


False Alarm-Free 


You can feel completely confident in 
the accuracy of the system. Using the 
most recent developments in integrated 
circuitry, it makes positive detection de- 
cisions. So, when you hear it sound, you 
know a book has been detected. 


Aesthetically Pleasing 


We created a system that is as attrac- 
tive and unobtrusive as possible. Avail- 
able in a wide selection of colors and tex- 
tured finishes, its screens are smaller 
than those of many existing systems. 
The result is a system that blends well 
into any library, and can, in fact, en- 
hance it. 








James A. Rogers Library 
Francis Marion College 
Florence, South Carolina 
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Economical 


Competitively priced, the system is an 
investment that should pay for itself in 
two or three years, depending on the ex- 
tent of your book losses. After that, as 
losses are reduced, the system should be 
generating income in the form of money Magnavox—an innovator in electronics 
saved. for over six decades; and Gaylord— 

exclusively committed to the develop- 


: ment of library service for eighty years. 
Two Reliable Names The Gaylord/Magnavox Book Security 


Both Gaylord and Magnavoxarequal- System—the one you can mcg as 
ity leaders in their respective fields: feel secure about. E is =a 





GAYLORD BROS., INC., LIBRARY SYSTEMS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT & PUBLIC 
Syracuse, NY 13201 TWX 710-545-0232 Stockton, CA 95208 
Furniture Manufacturing Division Sanford, NC 27330 J 
Distributed in Canada Exclusively by Lowe-Martin Ltd. Ottawa, K1G 3M4 


O 9 P 
GAYLORD....ask anu librarian. 


In the News 
Special Report: 


METRO Workshop on Volunteers in Libraries 


Sparks Controversy, Offers Practical Advice 


“A volunteer effort has got to be run 
professionally,” said Osborn Elliott, key- 
noting a day-long METRO? workshop 
on Volunteers in Libraries, October 13 
in New York City. Elliott is the former 
editor-in-chief of Newsweek who had 
just volunteered as a dollar-a-year Dep- 
uty Mayor for Economic Development 
in New York. He had directed a massive 
effort which attracted 10,000 volunteers 
and placed 3,000 of them in financially 
strapped city agencies in six months. 
Though Elliott was enthusiastic about the 
benefits of volunteer programs, the im- 
age of the noble American volunteer took 
a drubbing for the rest of the day as 
opinions flew and often collided over 
the pros and cons of volunteerism in 
libraries. 

“From a labor union’s point of view, 
we generally look upon the use of volun- 
teers with a great deal of suspicion,” 
said Alan Viani of District Council 37 
AFSCME. “Obviously, the union has to 
be an essential part of the program.” 
Viani went on to say that traditional vol- 
unteer programs were not under attack, 
but many New York librarians, having 
seen 40,000 jobs lost during the current 
fiscal crisis, have a gut fear that volun- 
teers misguided by civic pride will at- 
tempt to keep institutions functioning 
while paid positions remain unfilled. 

“Unions cannot countenance the re- 
placement of regular employees by vol- 
unteer staff,” said Viani, who as a mem- 
ber of the Mayor’s Voluntary Action 
Committee carefully monitors the place- 
ment of volunteers in unionized situa- 
tions. Viani charged that management 
is too quick to cut personnel when other 
economies are possible, and preferable. 


“Volunteerism Exploits Women" 

Continuing the salvo against volun- 
teerism was Joan K. Marshall, Brooklyn 
College Library, who said, ^My opposi- 
tion is based on the difficulties I, as an 
administrator, have in training and 
supervising volunteers. It is based on my 
role as a worker, a union member. It is 
based on my firm belief that volunteer 
work is exploitative, and since most vol- 
unteers are women, it is exploitative of 
women. Finally it is based on my rights 
as a citizen and taxpayer." 


*New York Metropolitan Reference and 
Research Library Agency. 
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by Leslie Trainer 


Supporting the N.O.W. position, 
Marshall drew a distinction between vol- 
unteer decision makers (board mem- 
bers, trustees), and volunteer workers, 
emphasizing that her protest was against 
volunteer workers replacing employees 
in regular jobs. Volunteerism, said Mar- 
shall, undermines staff morale, deni- 
grates the work of professional staff, 
exploits workers, volunteers, and the 
public alike, disrupts the organization, 
and threatens the future of the institu- 
tion itself. “If volunteers did not leap 
into the breach created by failure to fund 
essential services, or if agencies refused 
to accept volunteers and fought for paid 
positions, eventually the doors would 
not open and then funding for paid 
workers would be found.” 


“There Is a Place for Volunteers” 

“It is not the philosophy of volunteer- 
ism in this city to take jobs,” said Wini- 
fred Brown, administrative director 
(paid) of the Voluntary Action Center. 
There is a place for volunteers and there 
are legitimate tasks outside of a job 
description which can enhance, and not 
replace, the work of regular staff. In- 
stead of usurping jobs, volunteers often 
create them by acting as change agents 
and establishing new services which are 
later funded. The government was 
forced to act on rape prevention, for 
example, and even labor unions were 
started by the work of volunteers. With- 


If you want volunteers . . . 


out volunteers to help through periods 
of austerity, some services disappear 
permanently when funding falls too low. 

Volunteers are not necessarily job- 
hunters in disguise as many employees 
fear, said Brown, citing the statistic that 
70 percent of those processed by the 
Action Center were already in the labor 
force and not looking for jobs. Counter- 
ing Alan Viani's claims to the contrary, 
Brown insisted that volunteers were 
often more dedicated and reliable than 
paid staff, and did not create personnel 
problems any more difficult than those 
already present in the organization. Get- 
ting rid of a bad volunteer, she said, 
can be easier than getting rid of a bad 
employee. Brown emphasized the value 
of volunteers as lobbyists, especially for 
museums and libraries which depend 
upon public funds and need an active 
group of advocates. 

Charlotte Devers, director of the 
North Castle Public Library (Armonk, 
N.Y.), has an outstanding volunteer pro- 
gram in operation. Volunteers are in- 
valuable, she said, because they often 
know the community better than you 
do, and bring in feedback from the con- 
stantly changing public. They have the 
time to give personal service; they bring 
in new skills, establish new services, 
help with exhibits, gardening, stack 
shifting, and they provide a reservoir 
of potential employees. Finally, they 
form the all-important fund raising and 


Charlotte Devers, director of the North Castle Public Library in Armonk, N. Y., is 
an experienced volunteers coordinator who says that the first thing you do is to 
make a soul-searching analysis of your own management style—can you handle 
volunteers? Next, as much as possible, use the same procedures that you would 


for paid positions. 
* define the job to be done 
* be sure to have a job description 
* determine the skills required 


* decide who will supervise the volunteer 

* place the volunteer on the organization chart 
* prepare written guidelines for volunteers 

* prepare a manual for supervising volunteers 


* establish a record-keeping system 


* determine how volunteers are to be a) recruited, b) placed, c) trained, and 


d) rewarded. 


* put a dollar figure on all of the above 


* have staff support before you start 


Be sure you are clear about your own objectives, and the objectives of your vol- 


unteers, and do your best to meet them. 
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lobbying group for the library, because 
they have an informed and personal in- 
terest gained while working with you. 
A satisfied volunteer makes superb pub- 
lic relations. 


"Be Tough" 


Practical advice about recruitment 
and administration came from Miriam 
Pineo, volunteer coordinator (paid) for 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Be tough, be selective, and do your 
own screening, says Pineo. Use an ap- 
plication form that asks the volunteer to 
write in answers rather than a tick-off 
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A Chapter in Black History 

More than 200 participated in a ‘‘South- 
eastern Black Librarian" colloquium on the 
35th anniversary of North Carolina Central 
University's SLS in Durham Oct. 8-9 (see 
Nov. AL, p. 606). Clockwise from left: 
Jason C. Grant III (I.), Hampton (Va.) In- 
stitute, with Hardy R. Franklin, D.C. Public; 
Ann McAden Jenkins, founder, SLS Alumni 
Association; group responding to one of 
historical papers; Binford H. Conley, How- 
ard U.; new SLS alumni; and Annette L. 
Phinazee, SLS dean, seated, Benjamin F. 
Speller and Mary Hightower, past and 
present SLS alumni presidents, respec- 
tively. 


(Photos by John Wilkins.) 


sheet, and use it as a talking point in the 
interveiw. 


Pineo further suggested: Have a 
three-month probation period. Use a 
sign-in/sign-out system to keep records 
of hours accurate. Each year in your let- 
ter of thanks to the volunteer, note how 
many visits have been made to the li- 
brary. Tax deductions are allowed for 
transportation, lunch, and out-of-pocket 
expenses, and a copy of the letter can be 
used for the IRS. Keep a record of hours- 
per-project during the fiscal year, espe- 
cially if you are applying for grants of 
matching funds. The federal government 





will now recognize volunteer time as 
matching funds—and at substantial rates 
(quoted by Pineo as $6.50 per hour at 
the Field Museum in Chicago, and $7 at 
the Hirschhorn Museum in Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 

Pineo also advised librarians not to 
take everyone they can get, and cer- 
tainly not to take too many: a volunteer 
would rather be overworked than come 


in for no reason. g 


Ed. note: Recommended reading for 
further comment on library volunteers is 
the October Catholic Library World, 
with six articles on this subject. 
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CHECKPOINT MK I 





The only library security system that is non-magnetic — protects 
tapes, cassettes, A-V materials as well as books and periodicals 


A typical Checkpoint Mk II installation. On the left, circulation desk with sensing screens, one-way 








electric-locking exit turnstile; center, emergency exit theatre cord; on the right (not shown), one-way 


manual entrance turnstile. 


The Checkpoint Mk Il system is perfectly safe. It will not 
harm any library item, including magnetic tapes, which can 
be scrambled or erased by magnetic security systems. 


Yet you're never bothered by false alarms. Nothing 
normally carried in and out of a library has ever 
alarmed a Checkpoint Mk Il system. 


Because the system is non-magnetic, it will not interfere 
with cardiac pacemakers and therefore does not re- 
quire an electric eye for safety. 


Its simplicity makes Checkpoint Mk Il the most econom- 
ical, as well as the most effective, library security sys- 
tem. The 3" x 2" Checklabel (which can double as 
a bookplate) is installed quickly without tools. The 
transparent sensing screens do not interrupt the visual 
openness of the circulation area. Should the modular 
electronic circuit boards ever need replacing — an 
unlikely possibility — that can be accomplished in min- 
utes with a screwdriver. 


Checkpoint Mk Il has been installed in hundreds of li- 
braries, here and abroad. We will be happy to furnish 
you with the names of nearby users. Their loss reduction 
— and yours — will amaze, and delight you. Send the 
coupon for all the facts. 
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“Nadir of Library Journalism" 


AL's reporting on the problems of Jack 
Bryant ( Oct., p. 554) must surely mark the 
nadir of library journalism. 

In June 1976, a suit brought by Patricia 
Chalfant Trivits against the Wilmington In- 
stitute and Mr. Bryant was dismissed in a 
U.S. District Court. In September 1976, Mr. 
Bryant pleaded guilty to a felony and was 
sentenced to a prison term. There is abso- 
lutely no connection between these two 
cases... . You saw fit to hold [the Chalfant 
story] until October, where it was printed 
contiguously with a report on the Bryant 
conviction. Deliberate and totally unneces- 
sary references were made back and forth 
between the two reports. The mood of each 
is emotionally biased—in favor of Ms. Chal- 
fant and against Mr. Bryant. The manner of 
the reporting implies some relationship be- 
tween the two cases. . .. 

Ms. Chalfant's gloatingly bitchy com- 
ment on Mr. Bryant's fate is irrelevant to 
^ any objective report. 

The juxtaposition of these two reports and 
the style of their writing combine to pro- 
duce a prime example of the kick-him- 
when-he's-down school of journalism. The 
pages of your journal are degraded by this 
sort of petty malice. 

JoHN SroNEBAM, Librarian, Maryland 
Institute College of Art, Baltimore. 


Ed. note: AL's cross references were in- 
tended to. indicate that although the two 
cases grew out of the same library they were 
not connected. A news clip on the Chalfant 
decision first reached AL in mid-September, 
and a follow-up call to a Wilmington news- 
paper led to the news about the Bryant case. 
We meant no bias. 


"Best Kind of Public Relations" 


I wàs most impressed with the advertis- 
ing supplement which appeared in The New 
York Times on Sunday, October 3. In my 
opinion it represents the best kind of pub- 
lic relations. 

I am glad to see ALA money going to- 
ward such a worthy endeavor. 

MancanET Marscaner, Librarian, 
Conway (N.H.) Public Library 


Lively Life in Massachusetts 

It has just ‘come to. my attention that on 
page 1l of ALA's advertising supplement 
in Thé New York Times (Oct. 3), there is 
mention made of "dying library service in 
Massachusetts." 

As director of a good-sized suburban li- 
brary, I have not seen evidence of such 
“dying”; indeed, our active, dramatic ser- 
vices .and programs and their enthusiastic 
reception by an increasing number of pat- 
rons might be more reminiscent of a hop- 
ping lively wake! 

In the month of October alone, our li- 
brary calendar lists over eighty-five separate 
children’s programs, thirty-nine adult pro- 
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grams varying from courses in rapid reading 
to book reviews to concerts—all extremely 
well attended, I might add. Increased use 
of the library’s reference services and in- 
creased circulation in all our libraries belie 
any “dying”! 

Virncinia A. Tasaya, City Librarian, 

Newton ( Mass.) Free Library 


My intent in editing the supplement for 
a general readership was to dramatize, stir 
to action, and I probably went overboard 
with the word “dying.” A number of letters 
from Massachusetts assure me that services 
are very much alive. But I did have a stack 
of bad financial news from libraries in Mas- 
sachusetts, as from all states, when I was 
writing the copy, and the irony seemed 
greatest in the state where American public 
libraries were born. I regret that I may have 
created the wrong impression. 

In general, it should be noted, the sup- 
plement has drawn widespread positive 
response from the public. Some reprints are 
still available from ALA Publishing Services 
(see p. 599, Oct., for prices).—A.P. 


Needed: A Shortage of Jobhunters 

Your interesting article "Leo in Library- 
land" in AL's October issue stated that there 
are nearly 10,000 positions "created, re- 


linquished, and traded yearly." ... 

What I missed was any comment on the 
optimum relationship of expected vacancies 
to fresh library school graduates. . . . How 
many graduates should library schools pro- 
duce in order to reduce the pain experienced 
by graduates and augument their oppor- 
tunities in finding a job? 

Are we overproducing? Should we place 
a limit on admissions to library school? The 
"decency ratings" you referred to may not 
be sufficiently effective in reducing the dif- 
ficulties encountered. The most natural way 
to create greater decency is to have a short- 
age of job seekers. Libraries will very 
quickly compete for the highest decency 
ratings. 

Rosert H. Mutter, Chief Librarian, 
Queens College (CUNY), Flushing, 
N.Y. 


Ethnic Bus Stops 


Your September editorial (p. 516) asks 
“Did Ethnic Tour Miss a Stop?” The answer 
is no! We did not include the black ethnic 
library you feel was so essential, but not 
because of racial insensitivity. 

Chicago has a large black population. Un- 
like many cities, however, it also has an ex- 
tremely large population of first and second 
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“The Skater," from an original pen drawing by A. B. Frost, late 19th 
century. The Free Library of Philadelphia. 


Commentary 


generation immigrants of European stock. 
We decided to limit the History Section pro- 
gram to a study of their contributions to 
America and Chicago. The museums se- 
lected for touring—the Polish Museum, the 
Spertus Museum of Judaica, and Jane 
Addams Center-Hull House—had never 
been toured by a large group from ALA. 


Another reality was the logistics of mov- 
ing 150 people in three buses to four mu- 
seums and one restaurant. It was imperative 
to select sites that were equidistant. 


Consequently, black collections were 
omitted either because they had previously 
been visited by library groups, were to be 
visited in other Conference programs, were 
not museums, or had difficult locations. 


Which of the museums toured would you 
drop to include a black collection? To imply 
that the contributions of more than seventy 
non-black ethnic groups are somehow less 
important than those of black Americans 
does a disservice that demands your apol- 
ogy. These groups have been essentially 
voiceless in the media as well as in ALA. 
Your lack of coverage of the tour other than 
with your editorial complaint is a case in 
point. 

Our plans had been explained at meet- 
ings attended by all members of the Con- 
ference Planning Committee, the executive 
director, and members of your staff. You 
published the itinerary without comment. 
No one voiced the objections you raised 
later. 

I am certain that the 150 participants 
were very satisfied with the program. Those 
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“By the Riverside,” cut-paper design by a 
Chinese folk artist. Library of Congress. 





who worked hard to make it happen would 

not, in retrosepct, have changed anything. 
Larry A. ViskocniL, Local 
Arrangements Committee Chairman, 
RASD History Section, Chicago 
Centennial Conference, 1976 


One of the Best Loved 

I was dismayed to see that the "Awards 
1976" listing in the October issue (pp. 
572-3) did not include John Neal Waddell, 
who posthumously won the Isadore G. 


Mudge Citation. You have already pub- 
lished a fine tribute to John ( AL Jan. 1976, 
pp. 64-65) and I’m sure your readers will 
want to know of this new honor for one of 


` the best loved teachers in librarianship. 


Susan THompson, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Ed. note: Inadvertently omitted from 
AL’s awards list: The Isadore Gilbert Mudge 
Citation for distinguished contributions to 
reference librarianship was awarded post- 
humously in 1976 to John Neal Waddell, 
“an outstanding reference specialist, a 
gifted teacher of reference work, and a li- 
brarian who carried forward the concepts 
of service exemplified by Isadore Gilbert 
Mudge and Constance Winchell.” 


Performing Arts Treasures Intact 


In my article on “Budgeting” in the 1976 
ALA Yearbook I stated that the theater and 
music collections of the New York Public 
Library had been dismantled. From word 
I have received from Thor E. Wood, Chief 
of the NYPL Performing Arts Research 
Center, I realize my statement was some- 
what exaggerated. While the theater and 
music collections are in serious financial 
straits, they are still intact, and Mr. Wood 
and others concerned with them are waging 
strong campaigns to raise funds to keep 
them going. My apologies to Mr. Wood, the 
New York Public Library, and the users of 
its theater and music collections. 

SauL Herner, Washington, D.C. 





of the current literature on modern art and design are found in 


ARTbibliographies 


Write: American Bibliographical Cente 
European Bibliographical Center-Clio 
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r-Clio Press, 2040 A.P.S., Box 4397, Santa Barbara, CA 93103 or 
Press, Woodside House, Hinksey Hill, Oxford, OX1 5BE England. 
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SERVICE FOR LIBRARIES 

IS ALOT MORE THAN ALL BOOKS. 


Or you could say we're 
all books and more. “All 
Books” means just that. You 
“HIGHEST CATALOG DISCOUNT STRUCTURE can get virtually any book in 
CATALOGING AND PROCESSING FOR ALL TITLE print from us, whether you 
UR Md a cae See it In our catalog or not. 
MUCK Du the main function of our 
AND DO-NOT-EXGEED ORDERING SYSTEM service is to bring these books 

| E O VOU iN an orderly and 
economical fashion. 

Brodart offers the highest catalog discount in the 
industry...5496 off the publisher's list price on all trade 
books. And, high volume purchasing may increase your 
discount. So be sure to ask for our bid and quote service. 

If you wish, all your books will come cataloged and 
processed exactly to your specifications, whether you use 
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Q. 1) Do libraries in Egypt, Iran, Israel, India, Pakistan, 
and Japan have access to MEDLINE through the World 
Health Organization's Biomedical Documentation Centre 
in Stockholm? What is the time lag, mode of payment, 
and transmittal of documents? Are there any libraries in 
these countries that have access to on-line data bases 
such as SDC and Lockheed through satellites? 

2) Is the Moisture Utilization in Semi-Arid Tropics 
(MUSAT) data base planning to go on-line in the near 
future? Ghulam Y. Siddiqui, Wilberforce University Li- 
brary, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


A. 1) The National Library of Medicine assures us that 
the nations mentioned can use MEDLINE through the 
WHO library in Geneva, not Stockholm. Japan also 
receives MEDLARS tapes from NLM and the Japan In- 
formation Center provides search services. ACTION 
LINE is helping Mr. Siddiqui direct his other questions to 
the specific institutions he is interested in. In each coun- 
try, UNESCO has designated one organization similar to 
our National Science Foundation to serve as a focal point 
for scientific and technical information programs. A list 
of these addresses is now in ACTION LINE's files. 

2) Gretchen Dihoff, the project librarian at MUSAT, 
writes that the Science Libraries service at the University 
of California, Riverside, is not planning to go on-line. 
But, she adds, G. K. Hall intends to publish MUSAT's 
geographic index shortly. The computerized information 
base now has more than 7,000 entries on the agricultural 
development of the semi-arid tropics, concentrating on 
Senegal, Mali, Upper Volta, and Niger. It includes social, 
political, and cultural material as well as economic data 
on all of West Africa. Ms. Dihoff adds that MUSAT offers 
custom searches on specific topics free of charge. 


Q. Previews (March 1976) published an editorial on the 
lack of dates on audiovisual materials and in producers' 
catalogs. This leads me to ask: Is there any committee, 
roundtable, or other group within ALA working with 
audiovisual producers to improve and standardize in- 
formation in their catalogs and on their materials? 
Elizabeth Penski, Essex Community College, Baltimore. 


A. ALA groups have been involved in trying to intro- 
duce order into the chaotic world of audiovisual mate- 
rials since 1955, when the Special Committee on Biblio- 
graphic Control of AV Materials reported that every 
effort should be made to achieve standardization. RSTD’s 
Audiovisual Committee is specifically charged with mak- 
ing recommendations on the organization and handling 
of the media and with serving as liaison with related 
committees inside and outside of ALA. Yet despite their 
efforts through the years, the problem of a standard code 
remains unresolved. 

The problem is fantastically complex, explains Pearce 
Grove, former chairperson of the Audiovisual Commit- 
tee. Librarians have always had some control over books, 
but producers, distributors, and even rental agencies 
control the fifteen to twenty different nonprint formats. 
Moreover, a dozen organizations such as the National 
Audiovisual Center have proprietary interests. The Library 
of Congress, OCLC, and others have ideas, too. 
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ALA and AECT have temporarily endorsed the Cana- 
dian standards, which do specify including the produc- 
tion and release dates on.materials. However, many dis- 
tributors don't want their productions dated. As con- 
sumers, librarians can write the Association of Media 
Producers and the Media Production Council to add their 
voices to the recommendations of RSTD and others. 


Sure you've got 
a better idea. 
And it's just bubbling 


within. We've got ideas, 
too. Lots of them. Together 
we could do great things. 





“Words and Pictures" offers a sample of its service. 


Q. In recent years a service known as “Words and 
Pictures” (Box R, East Schodack, NY 12063) has been an 
excellent source of camera-ready art for use on library 
brochures, booklists, and other publications. However, 
when our subscription lapsed and no renewal notice 
came we began inquiring. 

We have sent several unacknowledged letters and 
even tried phoning only to learn that “Words and Pic- 
tures” has no telephone. Is it still in business? Also are 
there any other similar art services available to libraries? 
Howard R. Downey, Bellingham (Wash.) Public Library. 


A. ACTION LINE’s phone call to the obliging postal 
director of East Schodack revealed that Box R is still 
active and encouraged us to write “Words and Pictures.” 
Our letter brought an immediate response from its editor, 
Richard Daybell, who also telephoned Mr. Downey. 

A former public relations employee of the Salt Lake 
City Library, Daybell moved East a few years ago and 
set up a freelance clip art service specifically for li- 
braries. Each month he sends out eight pages of new 
art for use in library publications to some 40 subscribers 
at $139 a year. He also offers to do special orders. 

No other such art services were discovered, but older 
art in the public domain can be found in The Reference 
Picture File described in the November AL, pp. 643-644. 
And Betty Melone of the Hillsdale (N.J.) Free Public 
Library suggests two less expensive sources: one a title 
in a Dover series, Handbook of Renaissance Ornament: 
1290 Designs from Decorated Books by Albert F. Butsch 
(New York, 1970) at $4.50 in paper, and Sources of I/lus- 
tration 1500-1900 by Hilary and Mary Evans (New York, 
Hastings, 1972) at $12.50. 
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ACTION LINE welcomes your questions on library-related mat- 
ters. Please type queries and include your name, address, posi- 
tion, and phone number. If you prefer, we'll use only your initials 
and state. Write to: Lois Pearson, ACTION LINE, American Li- 
braries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


A Source for All Opinions 


The following is based on a report for 
American Libraries by Charles Thurau 
of West Haven, Connecticut. 


Some think the Source Library in 
Darien, Connecticut, is run by Com- 
munists. Others suspect it is a Birch 
organization. It is neither. This unique 
current affairs library houses materials 
representing the entire spectrum of 
political thinking. 

The Source was founded in 1968 by 
Mrs. Benjamin P. Gilbert, now its presi- 
dent. She explains its purpose: “To pre- 
sent without editorializing all viewpoints 
on current issues, to provide the history 
and background on these issues, and to 
create a leisurely climate in which peo- 
ple will be tempted to explore view- 
points other than their own. We give 
the facts and material, not the conclu- 
sions.” 

Before the Source Library was organ- 
ized, market research consultants did a 
study showing that no nearby library— 
city, school, or university—could com- 
pare to the depth of coverage proposed 
for the Source. [And Darien Librarian 
William Deakyne agrees.—Ed.] Yale, 
for instance, had only half the periodi- 
cals, a third of the political organization 








publications, and 68 percent of the books 
slated for the Source collection. Colum- 
bia University Library and the New 
York Public Library each had only 66 
percent of the periodicals, 33 and 50 
percent respectively of the organization 
publications, and 68 and 66 percent of 
the books. 

After eight years of operation, the 
Source has a budget of $65,000 and a 
full range of services. Three full-time 
staff members build a collection in 


eighty-two subject categories, and the 
library subscribes to the indexed “News- 
bank” service of newspaper articles from 
around the U.S. More than 2,000 books 
are available for three-week circulation, 
and all periodicals and organization 
publications can be read in the Source 
reading room. 

The library building is a charming 
New England house ideally suited to 
small gatherings, which often include 
meals from the Source kitchen. Larger 


A giant holiday greeting from Children in Nunawading, Australia, 
is shown off by Mission Viejo (Calif.) Regional Library Children’s 
Librarian Christine Vasquez, rt., and aide Carol Florio. Originally 
envisioned as a Bicentennial salute, the project began when 
Mission Viejo artists ranging from kindergarten up exchanged 
a California history mural for a New England history tableau 
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from children at the Portland (Maine) Public Library. The idea 
has gone international, and as a result one of the California 
children, aged seven, now corresponds with an Australian pen- 
pal. "Just think," says the delighted Ms. Vasquez, "there's still 
all of Europe, Asia, and Africa to go!" The photo was taken by 
Mission Viejo Library staffer John Pearson. 
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You can't buy 
some of the 


finest periodicals 
in America today. 


That's because 
they're free 
for the asking. 


Now, for the first time, an in- 
dex will be made available that 
will cover well over 50 of the very 
finest, including Aramco World 
Magazine and Dow  Chemical's 
Elements. 

Designed for use in schools, col- 
leges and all types of libraries, the 
Index to Free Periodicals places a 
wealth of material on varied sub- 
jects at your fingertips: from solar 
energy to classical music, from the 
high cost of health care to Slavic 
literature, from particle physics to 
the Yemen. 

Periodicals selected for indexing 
represent the best in editorial and/ 
or graphic content. Many are of 
the “house organ" variety, with 
advertisements and references to 
the sponsor's products, but this 
should not make them (for the 
budget-minded librarian) any less 
important as a source of supple- 
mental information packed with 
articles and pictures on a wide 
range of topics. 


INDEX TO 
FREE 
PERIODICALS 


Published twice a year 
$15/yr prepaid; otherwise, $17/yr 
(Remember — only the periodicals 

are free, not the index!) 


Send for our descriptive literature. 
Pierian Press, P.O. Box 1808 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
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Library Life 


meetings, such as dekates and current 
affairs forums, are held in public build- 
ings. The Source has sponsored a politi- 
cal course at a local college, and reaches 
still more citizens by sponsoring radio 
programs. 

"The Source was founded during the 
campus riots when there was much more 
suspicion between moderates, conserva- 
tives, and liberals than there is now,” 
recalls Mrs. Warner B. Cornwall, vice- 
president and director. Some of the early 
forum topics, such as “The Role of 
Women” and “Marijuana?” once caused 
raised eyebrows in the affluent town of 
Darien, though political tensions have 
eased somewhat since the 60s. 

The Source aims at balancing left, 
right, and middle-of-the-road opinion. 
It is apparently quite successful at stay- 
ing on even keel; a survey made several 
years ago showed almost equal distribu- 
tion of political approaches represented 
in the collection. 








Mrs. Warner B. Cornwall, vice-president 
and director of the Source Library, left, 
and Mrs. Benjamin D. Gilbert, president. 
“Some people don’t want to see the other 
side, says Mrs. Gilbert. "We think it is 
good to see all sides.” 





Basketball’s 3:1 Coach Works to Make Library + 1, Too 


“Being an avid reader, I have spent a 
considerable amount of time enjoying... 
resources from the University Library,” 
says Bob Knight, celebrated coach of the 
1975-76 NCAA championship Indiana 
University basketball team. "The Li- 
brary is the core, the very heart of the 
university.” 

Athletic coaches are usually not the 
leading library-boosters in academia, 
but Bob Knight is not the usual coach. 
Last year he put his winning energies 
behind a new “#1 Library Fund” drive, 
and he continues to score points for 
libraries in many ways. 

“Maintaining and improving the qual- 
ity of research and instruction is a never- 
ending battle, like winning in basket- 
ball,” Knight remarks in an attractive 
and informative library fund brochure, 
“What’s #1 in My Book.” Knight wrote 
most of the text, and, in full-page ads in 
every home game program last year, 
spelled out the urgent need for increas- 
ing the library’s book budget and “build- 
ing a fine collection and a professional 
staff in the University Library to serve 
every part of the university effectively.” 

Another component of the “#1 Li- 
brary” drive is a videotape televised as 
the first IU halftime show last year. The 
production stars Bob Knight introducing 
the University Library. Media-minded 
Knight has also spoken of the library 
fund on his own weekly TV program. 

Coach Knight understands that his 
school’s “main problem, now and for 
years ahead,” is proper library support, 
and he is a vital part of the low-key 
long-term library fund effort. So far, the 
drive has raised more than $25,000. 
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IU's Bob Knight: libraries are number 
one in this winning coach's book. 
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See how these 
libraries serve 
community law 
book needs 


Does your library? 


Take a few moments to check your law book section. 
Compare it with the holding of the libraries listed on 
this page. They represent just a few of the many hun- 
dreds of libraries, from the smallest to the largest, who 
provide their patrons access to the laws that invade 
every area of their business and personal lives, laws 
that not only regulate but also provide important rights 
and benefits. Your patrons deserve such access. 


VIGO COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, Terre Haute, IN. 
' Serving a population of some 115,000 persons, this 
progressive library founded in 1882 gives its patrons 
access to such law publications as Supreme Court 
Reporter, United States Code Annotated, North Eastern 
Reporter, Indiana Cases, Indiana Law Encyclopedia and 
United States Code Congressional and Administrative 
News. The library, located in a modern university city 
of more than 70,000, has four branches and operates 
a bookmobile. 


KILLEEN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Killeen, TX. This library 
demonstrates how a facility in a relatively small com- 
munity (35,000) can have a fine law book section. On 
the shelves are such publications as Texas Statutes 
Annotated, Supreme Court Reporter, United States Code 
Annotated, Federal Tax Regulations, Internal Revenue 
Acts and Code and the West Handbook Series Books 
including Social Securities Claims and Procedures, Real 
Estate Transactions, Securities: Public and Private Of- 
ferings, and Consumer Product Safety Act Guide. 


PLAINVIEW—OLD BETHAGE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Plain- 
view, NY. If you travel about one-third of the way out 
Long Island, you can come upon this library with an 
outstanding collection of law books. Included are New 
York Supplement, McKinney's Consolidated Laws of 
New York Annotated, United States Code Annotated, 
Supreme Court Reporter, Supreme Court Digest, Modern 
Legal Forms, Uniform Laws Annotated and America's 
complete law encyclopedia, Corpus Juris Secundum, as 
well as several speciality law books. The library is a 
member of the Nassau Library System. 


Here's a suggestion: Write today for your FREE copy 
of "How Lay Libraries Serve Community Law Book 
Needs". You will find this booklet informative and 
useful. It provides you a measuring stick of your service 
in an important area. Write to: Library Counselor, West 
Publishing Company, 50 W. Kellogg Blvd., P.O. Box 3526, 
St. Paul, MN 55165. 


LIBRARIES ARE FOR THE PEOPLE, 
SO ARE THE LAWS 
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Focal point of an innovative new campus set in a his- 
toric section of Denver, the Auraria Learning Resources 
Center gives dramatic views of the surrounding com- 
munity and the mountains beyond. The building's many 
windows also invite passing students to participate in 
activities inside. The sun shaded south and west win- 
dows and the exposed north and east windows (shown 
here) conserve light and heat to cut operating costs. 





ENERGY SAVING ON MILE HIGH CAMPUS 


n the mile high city of Denver, a 
strong sun shines some three hundred 
days a year. Architects designing a li- 
brary faced a challenge: Shield the read- 
ers from too much light and heat but 
don't obstruct the spectacular view. Do 
this on a low budget and, while you're 
at it, conserve solar energy. 

This problem confronted architects 
for the Auraria Learning Resources Cen- 
ter. Auraria is a unique new campus of 





shared facilities for three autonomous 
public institutions—the Community Col- 
lege of Denver, Metropolitan State Col- 
lege, and the University of Denver. The 
single library, administered by Director 
Donald E. Riggs under the jurisdiction 
of the University of Denver, serves more 
than 27,000 urban commuter students 
and 950 faculty members. It supports a 
variety of degree programs ranging from 
two-year specialty certificate to Ph.D. 





The reading court at left is one of two de- 
signed to subdivide the huge rectangular 
building into various “use areas" and to 
provide additional windows. The exposed 
structural, mechanical, and electrical ele- 
ments overhead not only give a sense of 
height but also emphasize architectural 
organization. Low-watt, metal halide light 
fixtures, 36" in diameter, combine with the 
“greenhouse effect" of natural light dif- 
fused through sun shades to keep lighting 
costs low (conventional fluorescent fix- 
tures above stacks provide added light). 
Simple finishing is dramatized by bright 
red, yellow, and blue walls. 


Planned and built in just over two years 
and opened in July 1976, the LRC is an 
important first step in the Auraria mas- 
terplan coordinated by architect Jacques 
C. Brownson and scheduled for 1978 
completion. 

"The biggest challenge was staying 
within the budget," says David Hovey, 
who with Helmut Jahn served as the 
LRC project architect. Their firm, C. F. 
Murphy Associates of Chicago, has been 
awarded a 1976 Chicago Architectural 
Award for the building. 

The 184,000-sq.-ft. LRC cost $28.55 
psf, with $5,254,201 the total building 
cost. The planning emphasized econom- 
ical operation as well as construction. 

The LRC is basically a huge rectangle. 
Large, adaptable spaces within are de- 
fined by two asymmetrically placed open 
reading courts and by individual func- 
tion rooms, most set around the build- 
ing perimeter. This arrangement not only 
allows for future flexibility but also 
eliminates the need for corridors, which 
are expensive in terms of both construc- 
tion and maintenance. 
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The main library entrance (1) leads users to the public catalog 


First Floor Plan 
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(2), reference (3), circulation (18), interlibrary loan (4), and 
reserve (5) areas. Periodicals (7), general stack and reading 
areas (12), technical services (10), and conference, typing, 


duplication, mechanical, and shipping rooms occupy the remainder of the first-floor 
library space. The separately administered media operations are housed in first floor 
(6 and 14) and basement “concourse level” areas accessed only through vestibules (8). 





Three open cast-in-concrete stairways 
and two elevators link the two library 
floors of the LRC (a 20,000-sq.-ft. base- 
ment level houses separately entered 
media facilities which require no natural 
light). The LRC's horizontal design cut 
construction costs by minimizing exte- 
rior walls; a vertical building of compa- 
rable square footage would have much 
more outside wall surface. 

The structural elements—a one-way 
system of cast-in-place concrete, post 
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tensioned beams, and joists supported by 
round columns at 30’ intervals—support 
the building “skin” of transparent glass, 
insulated metal, or mechanical louver 
components which enclose the structure 
according to the function of the space 
within. Except for the cast-in-place con- 
crete, all building materials were factory 
finished or prefabricated to save labor 
and construction costs, and many were 
prepurchaesd in bulk for the campus. 
White metal sun shades (approx. 2’ 
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deep and set on a 40? angle) on the west 
and south exposures are an important 
working part of the building. In the sum- 
mer, they deflect the strong sun rays, and 
in winter they trap the low-angle rays to 
provide so much solar heat that the base- 
board (fin tube) heating unit probably 
won't be needed on bright days. The 
shades also supply enough diffused nat- 
ural light to take care of daytime lighting 
needs for 40 percent of the building. 
The sun shades are the most visible 
architectural solution in the Auraria 
Learning Resources Center, but there 
are many more. This practical 20th- 
century pioneer should have a sturdy, 
useful life. —E.P.M. 





by Donald Franklin Joyce 


Ed. note: With Black World gone, must the librarian come 
up emptyhanded for readers wanting a wide range of up-to- 
the-minute Afro-American thought? 

Perhaps not after this month. 

In the timely article that follows, author Donald. Joyce 
reports: “As if the banner of Black World were symbolically 
passed to it, the First World Foundation, a nonprofit cor- 
poration, formed by a national body of concerned Afro- 
Americans, primarily intellectuals and writers, has set out to 
publish a new mass market periodical devoted to Afro- 
American thought.” 

The venture, scheduled to be launched before the new year 
begins, is one that practically every librarian in the country 
will be watching with interest and hope. Joyce’s background 
story will enable them to watch with understanding, as well, 
of the forces that influence such an enterprise. 

Donald Franklin Joyce currently serves as curator of the 
Midwest’s outstanding collection of Afro-American literature 
and history, the Vivian G. Harsh collection of the Chicago 
Public Library, located in the system’s new Carter G. Wood- 
son Regional Library. He received the B.A. from F isk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, the M.L.S. from the University of Illinois, 
Champaign/Urbana, and is completing his doctoral disserta- 
tion at the graduate library school of the University of C hicago 
on the growth and development of Afro-American-owned 
book publishing, 1900-1974. He was recommended to AL 
by historian and CPL Board Member John Hope Franklin. 

W 


The demise of Black World in April 1976 was the death 
of the nation’s most popular magazine devoted primarily to 
Afro-American thought. Because Black World was published 
by an unprecedentedly successful Afro-American-owned firm, 
where other periodicals flourish, one is led to question 
whether or not such a magazine can survive under any cir- 
cumstances in the commercial publishing environment. 

What, historically, has been the fate of such periodicals? 
And, what are the chances of Black World's concepts being 
reincarnated in the new First World, An International Jour- 
nal of Black Thought, proposed this year by the same edi- 
torial staff of Johnson Publishing Company's defunct Black 
World? 


I. The Fate of Four Magazines 

A demand for popular media of Afro-American thought 
was born out of the reaction by Afro-American readers to 
prevailing articles and books discrediting their moral, social, 
and mental characteristics. Such literature flowed from the 
pens of some of the country's most prominent scholars and 
writers during the last decades of the nineteenth century and 
the early decades of the twentieth.? This reaction took the 
form of a demand for periodical literature portraying the 
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1900-1909 
The first of its kind, it reached a circulation of 17,840. 


Afro-American as a human being, endowed with the dignity, 
integrity and intelligence shared by all humanity. 

A few white-owned magazines attempted to meet this de- 
mand;? but Afro-American-owned firms also came into exis- 
tence. Spiritually, socially, economically, and intellectually, 
their magazines would uplift the Afro-American by raising 
awareness of that culture, past and present. Ultimately, they 
would vindicate it of vicious attacks by white supremacist 
writers. 


The Colored American Magazine 
In May 1900, when only 55.5 percent of the country's 
Afro-American population was reported to be literate,* the 
century’s first periodical devoted to the Afro-American brave- 
ly made its appearance. The Colored American Magazine, 
published by the Colored Co-Operative Publishing Com- 
pany, a business cooperative of Boston, contained essays, 
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December 1976-2277? 
The newest venture, with design elements reflecting Scope. 


short stories, serialized novels, poetry, and feature articles 
by leading Afro-American intellectuals of the day. Here was 
the brilliant journalist T. Thomas Fortune; Howard Univer- 
sity's highly articulate dean of liberal arts and sciences; Kelly 
Miller; and militant novelist and clergyman Sutton E. Griggs. 
Under the editorship variously- of Walter W. Wallace and 
Pauline Hopkins, The Colored American Magazine reached 


a circulation of 17,840.5 


Booker T. Washington, in his effort to exercise influence 
over the editorial content of several Afro-American period- 
icals and newspapers, bought a few shares of stock in Col- 
ored Co-Operative Publishing in 1901. In 1904, when the 
firm was in financial trouble and was aided by the white New 
York music publisher John C. Freund, Washington’s interest 
in it was renewed. He arranged for its purchase through an 
associate, publisher Fred Moore; then, acting as Washing- 
ton’s agent, Moore took over its operations and moved it to 
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New York City, where he also published the pro-Washing- 
ton weekly newspaper, The New York Age. 

But in New York, Moore had to make several appeals to 
Washington for funds to cover The Colored American Maga- 
zine’s debts. In 1909, Washington indicated that he was no 
longer able to back the magazine financially, and The Col- 
ored American Magazine folded after its November 1909 
publication.9 

Not only did it seem to have been mismanaged, but The 
Colored American Magazine was unfavorably influenced by 
the dearth of Afro-Americans in urban communities, which 
were distribution centers for the periodical;? a low literacy 
rate among potential readers; and few who could provide 
financial support. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


The next major debut of a magazine of Afro-American 
thought and ownership was in August 1916. The Halj- 
Century Magazine was a Chicago-based monthly published 
by the successful cosmetics manufacturer, Anthony Overton. 
Although smaller in format than The Colored American 
Magazine (some 90 to 100 pages), The Half-Century Maga- 
zine (about 18 to 20 pages) carried more paid advertise- 
ments. Like The Colored American Magazine, however, The 
Half-Century Magazine cost ten cents per issue and was pro- 
moted by paid agents in Afro-American communities through- 
out the United States as well as by advertisements within 
its pages. A less sophisticated periodical, it was directed 
toward a more general readership. In addition to book re- 
views, short stories, poetry, and essays, it featured articles 
on fashion, politics, the theater, and athletics, Among its 
leading contributors were such Afro-Americans as the noted 
James Weldon Johnson; African Methodist Episcopal bishop 
and editor of the A.M.E. Church Review Reverdy C. Ran- 
some; historian-journalist Kathryn Johnson; and Abbott's 
Monthly and Chicago Defender Editor Lucius Harper. 

Overton published his magazine under more favorable 
conditions: the great migration of Afro-Americans to the 
urban communities of the North; the rising literacy rate; 
higher financial status in the postwar economy; and his own 
shrewd business acumen as a manufacturer. Circulation fig- 
ures, however, seem impossible to come by, though the maga- 
zine is cited in Ayer's Directory for 1921 and 1992. It was 
published monthly until March 1921, and ran as a bi-monthly 
until February 1925. At that time, seeking to reach a wider 
audience, Overton changed The Half-Century Magazine to 
a weekly newspaper, The Bee. 


The Competitor 


Relatively dazzling circulation statistics are recorded for 
the short-lived Competitor. In 1920, Attorney Robert L. 
Vann, brilliant publisher of The Pittsburgh Courier, formed 
the Continental Publishing Company and launched The Com- 
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Less sophisticated, The Half-Century ran from 1916 to 1925. 


petitor through paid agents in many Afro-American com- 
munities and Courier advertisements. By 1921, a little over 
a year after it began publication, the magazine reached a 
circulation of 64,683, according to 1922 Ayer’s figures. 

A sophisticated periodical, it, too, carried film and book 
reviews, short stories, art critiques, cartoons, humor, and 
feature articles on the theater and athletics. Its roster of 
contributors included some of the most active and respected 
Afro-Americans of the period: the renowned poet Alice 
Dunbar-Nelson, national clubwoman Mary Church Terrell, 
National Urban League Director Eugene Kinckle Jones, and 





The Race Issue, 
So-Called, a 
Social Matter 
Only «e S&S 








"T the outset it will be necessary to say that by the 
A caption of this article no reference is intended to 
what are regarded generally as pre-eminently so- 
cial affairs; such as dinners, teas, parties, calls, marriages, 
engagements, visits etc. The scope of the discussion upon || 
which we are about to enter includes none of these things, 
yet it will be maintained that the issue is chiefly, if not 
solely, within the sphere of social life. 
Because of the double use of the term, the subject is | 


Competitor articles reached 65,000 readers. It died in 1921. 
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classicist and Wilberforce University President William S. 
Scarborough. 

The Competitor averaged some 80 pages an issue, with 
about twenty-five paid advertisements in later numbers. Sin- 
gle issues were priced at twenty cents, and annual subscrip- 
tions at a dollar. 

Despite its high circulation, The Competitor ceased pub- 
lication after the June 1921 issue. Reasons for its failure were 
summarized by Andrew Buni, Robert L. Vann’s biographer. 


Vann had chosen the most eminent blacks of the day as con- 
tributors, but they failed to generate excitement to create a large 
market for the magazine. 

A second factor was the price, which met automatic sales re- 
sistance. The Competitor cost twenty cents, or two to four times 
as much as a newspaper, and the black populace was not accus- 
tomed to buying the more expensive periodicals. Further, The 
Competitor needed lucrative advertising to pay the cost of print- 
ing, paper, and distribution, but Vann and his staff were unable 
to obtain that advertising. White businesses were not interested 
in advertising in a black periodical, and black concerns preferred 
to use local newspapers rather than a national magazine.9 


Abbott's Monthly 





Abbott's Chicago Defender has survived, but not his Monthly. 


Another dynamic Afro-American newspaper publisher 
plunged boldly into the periodical market exactly one year 
after the stock market crash. In October 1930, Robert S. 
Abbott, publisher of The Chicago Defender, began publica- 
tion of Abbott's Monthly. The new magazine was edited by 
Lucius Harper (a leading contributor to The Half-Century 
Magazine) and was intended to be all-inclusive, featuring 
book reviews, “true confession fiction,” serialized novels, 
poetry, essays, art work, and articles on a broad array of 
‘Afro-American-related subjects. Among its prominent con- 
tributors, both black and white, were historian J. A. Rogers, 
bibliophile Arthur Schomburg, trial lawyer Clarence Darrow, 
and the then up-and-coming poet Langston Hughes. 

A magazine of about one hundred pages, Abbott's Monthly 
cost a quarter and drew income from some twenty ads per 
issue. Abbott’s community distributors were already handling 
the Chicago Defender, and, with advertisements in the 
Defender, the monthly reputedly reached a circulation of 
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100,000.19 Ayer's however, reports its circulation as sworn 
by the publisher to have been 37,000 in the early thirties. 

But in September 1933, Abbott's Monthly stopped publi- 
cation. Aimed primarily at an Afro-American audience caught 
in the crush of the Depression, it could not survive. Roi Ott- 
ley, Abbott’s biographer, remarks: “Black people were now 
unemployed by the millions, and could hardly afford the lux- 
ury of buying Negro publications of any kind when they 
were actually standing in breadlines."11 


The magazine's organizational environment, however, was 
perhaps the soundest of any of the four periodicals. Abbott 
obviously made decisions effective enough to bring in adver- 
tising, to keep the monthly afloat for three years, and to 
build its circulation to 37,000 in a period when many of the 
country's most successful businesses were failing. 

But in the publishing histories of these four periodicals, 
too many forces ultimately worked against their success in 
the risky environment of commercial publishing. : 
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Il. The Saga of Negro Digest/Black World 


First Run, November 1942-October 1951 


With a Gestalt-like sense of the number, buying habits, 
wants, and needs of readers in his potential audience, a 
bright young John H. Johnson launched Negro Digest into 
the American magazine market in November 1942. Using the 
formula of the highly successful Reader's Digest, the new 
Negro Digest featured reprints and condensations of articles 
by and about Afro-Americans which had appeared originally 
in many of the nation's leading journals and periodicals. Gen- 
erally, these pieces were written by some of the most cele- 
brated Afro-American and white personalities of the day— 
Car] Sandburg, Quentin Reynolds, Marquis Childs, Langston 
Hughes, W.E.B. DuBois, Paul Robeson, and Ruth Benedict, 
to name a few. Also in each issue were such special features 
as cartoons and quizzes focusing on various phases of Afro- 
American life. 

There was also the very popular “If I Were a Negro" series, 
penned by such prominent white Americans as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Marshall Field, George Seldes, Henrietta Buck- 
master, Fannie Hurst, and Norman Thomas. 

The first issue of Negro Digest did not sell well. Magazine 
distributors and dealers were skeptical. The story goes that 
Johnson asked thirty of his friends to go to newsstands and 
request Negro Digest, thus articulating the demand. He also 
bought unsold copies from the dealers, 12 

But quickly enough, the enterprise took off. Effectively 
promoted through mail advertising, Negro Digest reached 
a monthly circulation of 50,000 by 1943, a year after its 
debut, and for 1949 was reported by Ayer's as having a cir- 
culation of 100,000—then the highest circulation in publish- 
ing history of any commercial periodical of its kind.13 

The success of Negro Digest’s first nine-year run echoed 
an improved publishing environment—a war economy with 
an increased Afro-American reading audience, one that was 
more in the mainstream of American life and more financially 
able to support such a magazine. Also, the growing visibility 
of prominent Afro-Americans in the nation’s public life stimu- 
lated the reading public in general to seek more information 
about Afro-Americans. 

But perhaps the most important force operating in its 
favor was the imaginative and shrewd marketing expertise 
of John H. Johnson. Unlike his predecessors in publishing 
commercial magazines of Afro-American thought, Johnson 
made marketing decisions which were effectively consumer- 
oriented. 

The majority of condensations and reprints selected by 
Johnson to appear in Negro Digest had already proved their 
commercial value. Many were by personalities in the national 
limelight whose opinions about Afro-Americans were them- 
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JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Behind Negro Digest's success was market-wise John H. Johnson. 


selves a commodity. Breaking through the monopolies of 
magazine distribution in 1942, Johnson continued to promote 
Negro Digest through mail advertisement and to encourage 
his friends to articulate its demand in the market place. Local 
and national dealers and distributors were persuaded at last 
to handle a periodical devoted primarily to Afro-American 
thought, and the first successful mass marketing was achieved 
for such a medium. 

Negro Digest proved so successful during its first run that 
Johnson was encouraged to bring out Ebony, an Afro-Amer- 
ican version of Life, in November 1945.14 In June 1949, the 
name of the firm was changed from the Negro Digest Pub- 
lishing Company to the Johnson Publishing Company.!5 Two 
years later, in November 1951, Negro Digest was discon- 
tinued in favor of the pocket-size Jet.16 


Second Run, May 1 961-April 1976 


In May 1961, Negro Digest was resurrected from a ten- 
year sleep. At its editorial helm was Hoyt W. Fuller, a per- 
ceptive, imaginative, and aggressive Afro-American jour- 
nalist. 

Fuller soon changed the formula of the periodical from 
what it had been in the 1940s and 1950s. No longer did it 
feature condensations and reprints, but instead original ar- 
ticles, essays, short fiction, and poetry by aspiring and sea- 
soned Afro-American, African, Afro-Caribbean, and white 
writers, scholars, and intellectuals. As the 1960s progressed, 
Fuller fashioned the magazine into one of eloquent and ar- 
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ticulate thought on Afro-Americana, with such new regular 
features as his own "Perspectives." Fuller's column, which in- 
cluded notes on books, writers, artists, and the arts, was an 
invaluable source to the librarian, scholar, and intellectual 
interested in Afro-Americana and Africana. 

In May 1970, the name of Negro Digest was changed to 
Black World. Fuller gave this explanation: 

Many of those who read Negro Digest and approved it won- 
dered why, in the new age, it did not make the extra step which 
would have brought it into full harmony with the times. "Change 
the name," they urged. The editors of Negro Digest think that 
the moment has come to do the bidding of the magazine's friends 
and, at the same time, to reflect the actual character of the pub- 
lication. Beginning with the May issue, Negro Digest will have a 
new name, in keeping with its character and the times. The new 
name: Black World.1* 

Despite Fuller's insightful and imaginative editorial ability 
and a favorable publishing environment, the second run of 
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Editor Hoyt Fuller and Managing 
Editor Carole Parks have left the 
Chicago of their Black World to 
launch First World from Atlanta. 
(Mailing address, however, is 

7524 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60619.) 


Negro Digest/Black World did not enjoy the commercial 
success of the first. Its highest paid monthly average circu- 
lation was only 54,174, in 1971. Only about half the 1963 
and 1967 press runs were sold, and usually the press run was 
set unrealistically high. 

Yet, it seems it should have sold well. The “Black Revolu- 
tion” of the sixties had raised the consciousness of the Afro- 
American, who, on the average, was achieving new peaks 
of education, earnings, and visibility on the American scene. 

But by comparison, the first run of Negro Digest/Black 
World was a more consumer-oriented periodical. Its single 
issues carried a greater number and a wider variety of articles, 
written by more prominent persons, and thus appealing to 
a larger and more diverse readership." 

Although the second run of Negro Digest/ Black World 
did articulate Afro-American thought, its focus was seem- 
ingly too narrow. 
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Notes 





1. The American periodical publishing industry can be divided 
into two sectors: the profit-making sector, whose market environ- 
ment is the number, purchasing power, needs, wants, and buying 
habits of consumers, and the nonprofit organizational and institu- 
tional sector, more service- than market-oriented. It is the profit- 
making commercial sector being considered here. 

9. Some particularly influential books and periodical articles 
were: The Clansman, by Thomas Dixon, Jr. (New York: Double- 
day, 1905), which eventually was used as the basis for the motion 
picture “The Birth of A Nation”; Social and Mental Traits of the 
Negro, by Howard W. Odum (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1905); “Negro: The Southerners Problem,” by Thomas Nelson 
Page, McClure’s Magazine, 99:548-54, 619-26; 23:96-102, March- 
May, 1904; “De OI Stand Bys and His Fool Killer," by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, Cosmopolitan, 30:356-71, Feb., 1901. 

3. The Voice of the Negro, 1904-1907, is an example of a peri- 
odical focusing on Afro-American thought but published by a 
white-owned firm, Hertel, Jenkins & Company. It was a monthly 
published in Atlanta with an Afro-American staff headed by 
J. Max Barber. In 1906 Barber gained financial control of the 


periodical and formed a new corporation, the Voice Publishing 
Company. He changed the name of the periodical to The Voice. 
Later in the same year, as a result of the Atlanta race riot, the 
Voice Publishing Company moved to Chicago, where The Voice 
was published until it ceased in June 1907. 

4. U. S. Bureau of Census, Negro Population, 1790-1915 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: GPO, 1918), p. 4277. 

5. N. W. Ayer & Sons American Newspaper Annual, Philadel- 
phia: N. W. Ayer & Sons, 1903-1908, pp. 362, 357, 361, 370, 358. 

6. For a full discussion of Washington's involvement in the pub- 
lishing history of The Colored American Magazine see: Meier, 
August, “Booker T. Washington and the Negro Press: With Spe- 
cial Reference to The Colored American Magazine," Journal of 
Negro History, vol. 38, no. 1, January 1958, pp. 67—90. 

7. In 1910 only 27.4 percent of the total Afro-American popu- 
lation lived in urban communities. This figure rose in 1920 to 34 
percent and in 1930 to 44.7 percent. By 1960, 13,808,000 Afro- 
Americans were living in urban communities and 5,064,000 in 
rural communities. In. 1970 these were 18,376,000 urban and 
4,913,000 rural. These figures were reported in: U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Negro Population, 1790-1915 (Washington, D.C.: 
GPO, 1918), p. 88; U.S. Department of Commerce-Bureau of 
the Census, Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932 ( Washing- 
ton, D.C.: GPO, 1935), p. 48; U.S. Department of Commerce- 
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Ill. First World: The New Venture 


As if the banners of Black World were symbolically passed 
to it, the First World Foundation, a nonprofit corporation 
formed by a national body of concerned Afro-Americans, pri- 
marily intellectuals and writers, has set out to publish a new 
mass market periodical devoted to Afro-American thought.1® 

Scheduled to begin publication in late 1976, First World, 
An International Journal of Black Thought is to be a monthly 
periodical similar in concept to Black World but of world- 
wide appeal. It will address itself to cultural, intellectual and 
social concerns of all black people living in the black diaspora, 
which includes the entire Western Hemisphere and Africa. 

Hoyt Fuller has moved from the Chicago of Black World 
to Atlanta, where he will edit the new magazine assisted by 
his editorial colleague Carole Parks. 

Fuller writes: 


It should be the aim of a serious Black journal to isolate those 
values which are sustaining and to give emphasis to those indi- 
viduals and institutions which promote and protect those values. 
For there are particular values by which men, in whatever time or 
country, achieve liberation of their person and spirit, and libera- 


tion for Black people must be the ultimate aim of a serious Black 
journal.20 


Just how First World will fare in the market is, at this 
point, a matter for speculation. The magazine mortality rate 
for the last fifteen years has been very high for such varying 
reasons as loss of paid advertising to television and changes 
in the taste of readership. On the other hand, many of the 
favorable forces operative in Negro Digest/Black World's 
publishing environment are also in effect today. 

But perhaps the most crucial factor in predicting First 
World's future success is the organizational environment in 
which it will be published, The First World Foundation. As 
was shown with First World's predecessors, the right market- 
ing can overcome even hard times. Robert S. Abbott's mar- 
keting acumen sustained his monthly for over three years 
during the Depression. John H. Johnson, through effective 
mail promotion, exploitation of mass market distribution chan- 
nels, and insightful consumer-oriented decisions, brought 


the first run of Negro Digest to a circulation of 100,000. 

First World, if promoted effectively in this market environ- 
ment, if editorially responsive to the wants, needs and buying 
habits of its potential consumers, will achieve perhaps greater 
success than any of its predecessors. 


A Letter from the First World Editors 


Among contributors for the first issue: The Ghanaian 
novelist Ayi Kwei Armah, whose unpublished novel, The 
Healers, will be excerpted; prize-winning poets and short 
story writers Michael Harper, Brenda Torres, Ellease 
Southerland and Everett Hoagland; critic Addison Gayle, 
Jr., With a controversial but clarifying essay on "Criticism 
and the Black Aesthetic"; and Julian Ellison of the Black 
Economic Research Center doing a sober analysis of 
Black Capitalism. 

Also, historian Robert Harris of the Africana Studies 
and Research Center evaluating Alex Haley's bestselling 
Roots; Ronald Walters of the Institute for Urban Affairs 
and Research at Howard University analyzing the “Black 
American Approach to South Africa"; Mongane Serote, a 
native of South Africa, describing his experiences under 


the pass laws and his flight into exile; Rukudzo Murapa, 
a native of Zimbabwe and a fellow at the Africana Re- 
search Center at Cornell, reporting on the struggle inside 
Zimbabwe; Francis Ward, of the Los Angeles Times, in a 
penetrating consideration of the question: “Black Youth: 
An Endangered Species?" 


Features in FW will include "In Perspective," reports 
and commentaries on the art, literary and cultural scene 
in Black America; reports on theater, dance, music and 
books; “Back & Forth," an occasional section where con- 
tributors can argue; and “On Target," which will highlight 
people helping other people. 


My best to you, 
Hoyt W. Fuller 
Carole Parks 








Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
95th Annual Edition ( Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1975), p. 30. 

8. The rising literacy rate among Afro-Americans between 1900 
and 1960 is illustrated by the following figures: 45.5 percent ^il- 
literate" in 1900; 30.4 percent in 1910; 17.3 percent in 1930; 7.5 
percent in 1958; and 3.6 percent in 1969. These figures were re- 
ported in the following sources: U.S. Bureau of Census, Negro 
Population, 1790-1915 (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1918), p. 427; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States, 1920— 
1932 (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1935), p. 236; U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1974 
(Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1975), p. 115. 

9. Buni, Andrew, Robert L. Vann of the "Pittsburgh Courier": 
Politics and Black Journalism. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1974, pp. 118-119. 

10. Ottley, Roi, The Lonely Warrior; the Life and Times of 
Robert S. Abbott. ( Chicago: Regnery, 1955), p. 294. 

11. Ottley, p. 294. 

12. Roland E. Wolseley, The Black Press, U.S.A. ( Ames, Iowa: 
Iowa State University Press, 1971), p. 63. 

13. Fleming, G. James and Christian Burckel, Who's Who in 
Colored America, Tth ed. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: Burckel & 
Associates, 1950), p. 306. 

14. Wolseley, p. 63. 
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15. "Copyright Notice," Negro Digest, vol. 8, no. 8, June, 1949, 
p. 2. 

16. "The Story of Ebony," Ebony, vol. 11, no. 1, Nov., 1955, 
p. 125. 

17. Fuller, Hoyt W., "Black World," Negro Digest, vol. 19, 
no. 6, March, 1970, p. 98. 

18. Negro Digest, vol. 6, no. 3, January 1948 (first run), con- 
tained eighteen nonfiction articles, one book excerpt, and eight 
regular features; Black World, vol. 20, no. 3, January 1971, con- 
tained three nonfiction articles, two short stories, one book ex- 
cerpt, one poem, and three regular feature articles. Undoubtedly, 
the wider readership appeal of issues in the first run of Negro 
Digest was a major contributing factor to its greater success in the 
publishing market. 

19. The following persons were selected as members of the 
Temporary Steering Committee of the National Committee for 
First World: Jean Carey Bond, New York; John Henrik Clarke, 
New York; Abena Joan Brown, chairperson, Chicago; Val Gray 
Ward, Chicago; Fletcher Robinson, Washington, D.C.; Ramona 
Edelin, Mattapan, Mass.; Caroline Fowler, Atlanta; Ron Milner, 
Detroit; Haki Madhubuti, Chicago; Clyde Taylor, San Francisco; 
and Marcella Wilson, San Francisco. 

20. Fuller, Hoyt W., "Statement Read to the National Commit- 
tee for First World Magazine," May 8, 1976, p. 2. 


Announcing American Libraries’ 


$1,000 Prize Article Compe 


Four Entry Periods, January 1-Dec. 31, 1977 


Eight outstanding library articles, 
published in American Libraries over 
the next two years, will bring their au- 
thors $1,000 each and the prestige of 
meeting the most exacting criteria yet 
proposed for literature in the field. 

Who will these winners be? 

Anyone with something fresh and use- 

ful to say to the library profession, and 
the motivation to say it well.? 
.. A Goals Award to the ALA Publishing 
Committee from Field Enterprises has 
enabled American Libraries to design a 
competition. with substantial cash prizes. 
The awards, it is hoped, will stimulate 
better writing for the national library 
press. 

The first four rounds will run through- 
out 1977, as scheduled in Rule 8. After 
the editors and judges review the effec- 
tiveness of the 1977 timetable, the sec- 
ond four rounds will be scheduled and 
announced. 

AL editor Art Plotnik, who will ad- 
minister the competition, stresses that 
“it is only a first step and an experi- 
mental one toward raising the level of 
library magazine literature." As an anti- 
dote: to what he considers “largely a 
swamp of verbal density and muddy 
thought,” he hopes “to inspire both cele- 
brated and lesser known writers to take 
a subject they know well and share it 
with all librarians—and to do so with 
vigor, purpose, and compassion. 

“To give content and readability equal 
weight: in our judging is to present a 
great challenge—but certainly one every 
author ought to embrace in writing for 
colleagues.” 

The competition aims to generate a 
good number of outstanding manu- 
scripts, many of which are likely to be 
published in AL and other journals at 
regular rates and/or terms. 

Participants should read carefully the 
“Criteria for Judges’ Evaluation” (facing 
page) as well as the rules. 

The editors also offer these criteria for 
the use of any who might find them help- 
ful in writing or publishing literature in 
the library field. 


*The competition is open to all residents 
of the U.S. and Canada, as well as to all 
personal members of ALA, wherever they 
may reside, with the exception of ALA staff 
and their immediate families. 
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Sponsored by the J. Morris Jones a 
World Book Encyclopedia AL/ 


Purpose: To raise the quality and readability of 


RULES 
1. Eligibility: Open to all residents of the 
United States and Canada and all personal 
members of ALA except ALA staff em- 
ployees and their immediate families. 


2. Originality: All manuscripts must be 
the original, unpublished writing of the en- 
trant. Quotations and sources must be ac- 
knowledged. 


3. Exclusive Rights: Entries must be sub- 
mitted exclusively to American Libraries 
during the course of each round. Upon their 
return, manuscripts may be submitted else- 
where. Winning entries or those otherwise 
accepted for publication in AL are copy- 
righted by AL and may not be published 
elsewhere without the written consent. of 
the magazine. Copyright reversion to author 
may be obtained under the usual procedures 
for magazine articles. 


4. Number of Entries: One manuscript 
per entrant per round. A manuscript may 
not be resubmitted in its original form. 
However, a manuscript from one round may 
be revised and resubmitted to one other 
round. 


5. Length: Minimum: 2,500 words. Maxi- 
mum: 4,000 words. No exceptions. Foot- 
notes, bibliographies, and source notes are 
not included in word count. For charts, 
graphs, and diagrams, estimate the number 
of horizontal lines as closely as possible and 
multiply by 10 for word count. 


6. Preparation of Entry: The following 
must be adhered to exactly. Typed, double- 
spaced, on standard 814 x 11 paper. Each 
line must be approximately 40 typed char- 
acters wide, with ample left and right mar- 
gins. (For example, set your typewriter mar- 
gins at 20 and 60.) Do not exceed 45 char- 
acters. Manuscripts typed to other line 
widths will be returned, as will carbons, 
photocopies, or other nonoriginal copies. 


Entrants should make one copy for their 
own files. The Chicago Manual of Style 
guidelines or any consistent style of manu- 
script preparation is acceptable. Footnotes 
should be kept to a minimum, and substan- 
tive information incorporated into the text. 


7. Identification of Entry: A cover sheet 
with the following information: Round 
number; full title of entgy; name of author/ 
entrant; home address and telephone; work 
address and telephone; position title. At the 
top of each page of the manuscript, type: 
the number of the round in roman numerals; 
brief title; and page number. E.g., I/ Apply- 
ing Word Processing to Library Data/1. 

Do not put author's name anywhere but 
on the cover sheet. 


8. Submission: Keeping one copy for 
your files, submit the manuscript in a 9 x 12 
envelope to COMPETITION, American Li- 
braries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. Do not enclose a self-addressed en- 
velope or return postage. Send entries ac- 
cording to the following timetable: 


ROUND | 

Postmarked: January 1-February 28, 
1977 

Final judging: March 1-31 

Publication: June 1977 


ROUND Ii 

Postmarked: March 1-April 30, 1977 
Final judging: May 1-30 
Publication: September 1977 


ROUND Ill 

Postmarked: June 1-August 31, 1977 
Final judging: September 1-October 15 
Publication: December 1977 


ROUND IV 

Postmarked: November 1-December 31, 
1977 

Final judging: January 1-February 15, 
1978 

Publication: May 1978. 
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ition: The First Four Rounds 
Four $1,000 Prizes to Be Awarded 


d Bailey K. Howard 
Goals Award 


brary magazine literature 


9. Disposition of Entries: Manuscripts 
will be acknowledged by American Librar- 
ies and given a control number. The cover 
sheet will be held on file at AL, and a copy 
of the text sent simultaneously to each of 
five judges. Independently, each judge will 
rate every entry according to the criteria 
that have been established for the competi- 
tion. The text will not carry the author's 

| name, but knowledge by a judge of the au- 
thor's identity—for example, as revealed in 
the text—shall neither disqualify that manu- 
script nor alter the judge's criteria for eval- 
uating it. 

Queries as to the disposition of the manu- 
script will not be accepted during the judg- 
ing period. Winners of each round will be 
notified as soon as possible after the judges’ 
decision. AL reserves the right to review all 
nonwinning manuscripts for a period of one 
month following the judging and to offer 
publication in AL at the normal honorarium. 
All manuscripts will be returned no later 
than two months after the judges' decision. 


10. Judging: A panel of five evaluators is 
selected by the editor from the library field. 
(An evaluator is eligible to enter any round 
other than those he/she is judging:) A 
new panel is selected for every two rounds 
and announced in American Libraries. Each 
judge receives copies of all entries and eval- 
uates them independently by predetermined 
criteria. A manuscript is given a rating from 
1 to 1,000 and returned to American Li- 
braries. The winning manuscript for each 
round is the one earning the highest com- 
bined point total from the ratings of the five 
judges. In case of a tie, the editor of Amer- 
ican Libraries, using the same criteria, will 
select the final winner. The editor also re- 
serves the right to veto any winning selec- 
tion on the basis that it fails to reflect the 
stated purpose of the prize competition. In 
the event of a veto, the next highest score 
becomes eligible for the $1,000 prize. [7] 
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CRITERIA FOR JUDGES' EVALUATION OF ENTRIES 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES' $1,000 PRIZE ARTICLE COMPETITION 


Score each of the following ten aspects 1 to 100 points. A zero score in any 
aspect disqualifies the manuscript from competition, but not from review by 
American Libraries for publication at normal honorariums. 


CONTENT 
1. INFORMATION. Delivers a body of facts. Resources are authoritative. Orig- 
inal research methods are competent. Opinions are supported by information. 


2. ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION. The facts are organized and examined, 
not merely enumerated. Concepts and/or hypotheses are presented which em- 
body the facts and bear the imprint of the author. Difficult concepts are made 
manageable. Thoughtful interpretation leads one to a pointed overview of the 
subject. Knowledge as well as information is imparted. The article is substan- 
tially more than the sum of its sources. 


3. BALANCE. Opinions are clearly distinguished from fact. More than one side 
of an argument is presented or at least acknowledged. The reader has a fair 
chance to judge the reliability of the information. 


4. ORIGINALITY. Fresh, innovative, insightful. Shows an awareness of earlier 
thoughts on the subject, as well as an ability to go beyond them. 


READABILITY 
5. APPEAL. From the start, the article is inviting. It intrigues or motivates the 
reader; it encourages one to go beyond the first page. It sustains interest through- 
out. Its organization creates a forward momentum. It contains a succession of 
interesting facts and concepts clearly presented. An authoritative command of 
the topic promises substantial educational value. 


6. CONCRETENESS AND CLARITY. It favors the concrete over the abstract. It 
is free of jargon and the turgid trappings common to “scholarly” writing. It gets 
to the point. It specifies. It asserts its point of view. It invites dialogue. It offers 
concrete points of reader identification. It rings with clarity. It never hides short- 
comings of fact and reason behind academic obfuscation. 


7. COLOR AND TONE. The voice is conversational but intelligent. It favors active 
over passive construction, sentences that build on strong verbs. It uses, when 
appropriate, examples, anecdote, contrast, irony, and wit. Expression is sincere 
rather than slick. In general, the writing is free of elements which intrude upon 
the smooth flow of information and ideas to the reader. 


IMPACT 

8. EDUCATIONAL VALUE. Edifies without preaching. Opens up new channels 

of action or understanding. Leaves one with a solid sense of enlightenment. An 

outstanding educational article might be emotionally as well as intellectually 
stimulating. 


9. FORCE. Authoritative and persuasive without heavy-handedness. Intensity of 
conviction, strength of logic. Shows an awareness of trends, but does not derive 
its impact from ephemeral fashions and follies. Durable. 


10. RELEVANCE TO LIBRARY SERVICE AND ALA GOAL. The article applies 
specifically to libraries and/or library work, and is consistent in spirit with the 
goal of the American Library Association: The promotion of libraries and librarian- 
ship to assure the delivery, to all, of user-oriented library information service: 
ideas, creative endeavor, facts, and data. 











On June 24, 1976, Professor Maurice 
F- Tauber, known as “Maury” to his 
legions of friends, taught his last class at 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service. But in the library field, so many 
lives have been touched by this extra- 
ordinary, practice-minded educator, that 
it can truly be said of him, as one says 
only of the best of teachers, his influence 
will go on forever. 

Kurt Maier's brief tribute conveys 
some of the great human warmth and 
honesty of a scholar who earned the 
highest academic laurels, including the 
Melvil Dewey Chair at Columbia, and 
who devoted so much energy to an area 
of librarianship not often thought of in 
humanistic terms: that of technical ser- 
vices. —Ed. 


More than 500 works by or about 
Maurice Falcolm Tauber are listed in his 
Biobibliography,* and the list is by no 
means complete. The Tauber archives at 





*Marion C. Szigethy, Maurice Falcolm 
Tauber. A Biobibliography, 1934-1973 
(Metuchen, N.J., Scarecrow, 1974). 





Happy times: Maurice and 
wife Rose at Atlantic City. 


66 
99 
Moaury 


by Kurt S. Maier 





Columbia contain some 30,000 items, re- 
flecting a library career of almost fifty 
years: ten at Temple University, six at 
the University of Chicago, and thirty- 
two at Columbia. The 68-year-old 
Tauber, named Columbia’s Melvil 
Dewey Professor of Library Service in 
1954 and now Dewey Professor Emeri- 
tus, can also look back on some two hun- 
dred library surveys, and, in general, on 
a busy life well lived, still busy, and still 
vital. 

Tauber was born in Norfolk, Virginia, 
in 1908. His father, Albert, owned a 
tailoring shop identified by the sign 
TAUBER THE TAILOR. Albert died when 





1941: With his mother Leona, Róse, son Robert, and 
a brand new University of Chicago Ph.D. 


Maurice was six, and to the mother, 
Leona, fell the task of bringing up two 
boys and two girls. By day she worked 
as a seamstress in a women's fashion 
store, and at home provided encourage- 
ment and cohesiveness for the family 
group. Maurice recalls his mother's 
energy as an inspiration behind his own 
productiveness under pressure. 

Tauber himself worked night and day 
from the beginning. In his schoolboy 
years he worked on an assembly line at 
the Virginian Pilot and hawked papers 
for the Ledger Dispatch. At Temple 
University in Philadelphia, where the 
family had moved when he was fifteen, 
Maurice majored in education and soci- 
ology and, though he held a scholarship, 
began working for the library as a stu- 
dent assistant in his sophomore year. 
Later he was promoted to the night desk, 
and here he answered reference ques- 
tions in addition to routine duties. 

While continuing his education, 
Tauber rose through the ranks at Temple 
University Library, serving as head of 





Kurt S. Maier is reference librarian at the 
Leo Baeck Institute, New York. 





Maurice in the 1950s. Not the Melvil 
Dewey Chair, but a comfortable one. 
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the Cataloging Department in 1935-38. 
Commuting between Philadelphia and 
New York, he simultaneously earned 
graduate degrees in education from 
Temple and in library service from 
Columbia, where he studied cataloging 
under Bertha Frick. The backbreaking 
Schedule was worth it, he felt, to be able 
to apply what he was learning to library 
practice at Temple. 

Not that library work and graduate 
study alone were enough to sap his 
energy. In the early thirties he supple- 
mented his income by designing cross- 
word puzzles for publications around the 
country, and found the time to fall in 
love. 

A fellow student at Temple intro- 
ducéd Tauber to his sister, Rose Begner. 
They were married in 1932, 


The Four Horsemen 


In 1938, Tauber enrolled as a doc- 
toral candidate at the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School. In the 
same graduate course were three who 
later became formidable leaders of the 
profession—John M. Cory, Bernard Berel- 
son, and Jesse H. Shera—and the group 
was known as the Four Horsemen. 

Louis Round Wilson, then dean of the 
school, once told them: “You have sort 
of overwhelmed the faculty.” 

Tauber and Wilson developed a deep 
respect for each other, and their friend- 
ship has lasted to the present landmark 
year—the year of Tauber’s retirement 
from Columbia and of Wilson’s 100th 
birthday on December 27 (see AL, 
July/August, 1976, p. 455). A sketch of 
Wilson by Tauber published in 1956 
developed into the much admired biog- 
raphy Louis Round Wilson (1967). 
Wilson, dean of university librarianship 
in America, characterizes his former stu- 
dent as “collaborator and friend.” Their 
work together has vastly influenced li- 
brarianship in the United States and 
abroad. 

Soon after Tauber came to Columbia 
in 1944 with his wife and their son Rob- 
ert, the university—to keep Tauber from 
returning to Chicago—helped him find a 
splendid apartment on Riverside Drive, 
a block from Grants Tomb and the 
towering Riverside Church. From their 
windows the Taubers could view the 
Hudson and the New Jersey shore. A 
second son, "Freddie," was born there. 

Jack Dalton of Virginia became dean 
of Columbia School of Library Service 
in 1959 and a neighbor of the Taubers. 
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Dalton described the Tauber home as 
"a community of activity." Students 
were encouraged to telephone their 
problems there, and many did. In the 
wee hours before a morning exam, it 
was not uncommon for Tauber to be on 
the phone reassuring panicky students. 

The Taubers were also known for 
dinner parties where faculty and stu- 
dents gathered over good food and wine. 
Supportive of her husband's career, Rose 
was a perfect hostess—but with a pros- 
perous career of her own as buyer and 
dress designer for a group of chain stores 
in the Midwest. 


Library Surveyor 

The hundreds of library surveys Tau- 
ber has made cover every state except 
Alaska and have contributed to the re- 
vitalization and growth of institutions 
large and small. In going beyond the 





usual questionnaires and study of cata- 
loging practices, he has taken on the 
personnel conflicts that make technical 
service problems seem easy. In the light 





"The Library," one of many crossword 
puzzles Tauber created for School money. 


are 687 





In 1967, when Louis Round Wilson was published, subject and biographer posed together. 


of such experience, his first question 
when asked to do a survey is often: 
“Why don't you fire that librarian?” 

Tauber can recall any number of 
career anecdotes which taught him 
something of human relations. When he 
was head of cataloging at the University 
of Chicago, he had a fishbowl office in 
the center of the work area from which 
he began to observe catalogers grouping 
into a huddle. Something was wrong; 
there was friction in the air and produc- 
tion was slowing down. After a while, 
Tauber summoned the senior cataloger, 
who was looked upon as the high priest- 
ess of the group. 

“I think," he said, “I ought to be in- 
vited to the huddles. I would like to 
hear what sort of problems you are dis- 
cussing and be in on the decision- 
making." 

Once more there was a huddle, ap- 
parently to consider Taubers sugges- 
tion. 

And that was the last time the group 
ever huddled. 


Fire Fighter 

In his worldwide activity as a library 
consultant, Tauber also pioneered in the 
prevention of fires in libraries, particu- 
larly in pointing out dangerous condi- 
tions. He likes to tell of an insurance 
company's view of library fire damage. 
After a blaze that reached some card 
trays at the New York State Library in 
Albany, the insurance company declared 
that it would make only partial compen- 
sation for the damage, since only the 
top half of the catalog cards had been 
burned. 

In 1961, Tauber spent seven months 
in Australia on a Fulbright grant to 
“describe, evaluate, and arrange in clas- 
sified form the major collections in the 
country.” He traveled more than 10,000 


miles criss-crossing the continent and 
visiting 162 libraries. 

In describing the situation at that 
time, Tauber noted the nation’s need 
for trained librarians and for better pro- 
fessional status in order to attract them. 
He also pointed out the then “ram- 
shackle” state of library buildings, call- 
ing some of them “fire traps of the worst 
kind.” As if to underscore his words, not 
much later, one of the libraries in Perth 
burned to the ground. 

A reporter's interview led to a droll 
story in the Australian press. When the 
reporter asked Tauber what classifica- 
tion system he used for books in his 
home, Tauber replied that he simply ar- 
ranged them alphabetically by author. 
Within a few days the papers broke the 
news that the Melvil Dewey Professor 
had no classification system for his own 
library. The Australians seemed to en- 
joy the story and also to admire Tauber's 
forthrightness in a radio broadcast dur- 
ing which he criticized their "lousy 
libraries." 


What Friends Are For 


The great crisis in Maurice Tauber's 
life was his wife's death. During her 
terminal illness, friends, colleagues, and 
students did their best to sustain the 
couple. The late John Neal Waddell, 
fellow Virginian and faculty colleague, 
spent many long daytime hours at Rose's 
bedside while Tauber carried out his 
duties at the university. Waddell could 
not be talked out of breaking his own 
busy schedule for these visits. "What 
are friends for?" he would insist to the 
Taubers.? 





. *Maurice established the Rose Tauber 
Student Loan Fund at Columbia, and, in 
honor of her and her brother Morris Beg- 
ner, the Tauber-Begner Annual Award in 
Technical Services. 


Tauber himself knew well what friends 
are for. Constant ally of students, he also 
answered countless requests from librar- 
ians, college administrators, and corpo- 
ration executives asking for his assist- 
ance. One letter from a librarian in 
Nashville said it all. It began simply: 
*Dear Maurice, Help" 


“Your Retirement Is a Fiction" 


On the occasion twenty years ago of 
Louis Round Wilson's eightieth birth- 
day, Tauber wrote prophetically, “The 
story is not yet finished.” Similarly, a 
vigorous Maurice Tauber is now editing 
the papers of Ralph Shaw and Carl M. 
White and revising two textbooks. But 
on weekends, he now has more time to 
spend with his two granddaughters. 

A letter from James W. Henderson, 
director of the New York Public Re- 
search Libraries, expresses the senti- 
ments of many who know Maurice. 
“Your retirement is a fiction, of course, 
because, except for the absence of the 
classroom, I am sure that your life has 
not changed and will not change one 
whit.” B 





With vigor likely to continue undiminished 
for many years, Tauber greeted well wish- 
ers at his "retirement" reception in June. 
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Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Eileen Zilius 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


December 


4: Planning Data for STI Managers, PEPCO 
Aud., 1900 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Spons., Natl. Science 
Foundation, Div. of Science Info. Seminars. 
Analyses of the impact of trends in the 
U.S. sci. and tech. communication 
enterprise. NSF, Washington 20550. 


2-3: Consortium for Library Automation in 
Mississippi (CLAM) 8rd Annual Conf., 
Jackson Hilton, Jackson. Fee, $50 (regis. 
+ meals). Hillis Griffin, Argonne Natl. 

- Lab., among spkrs. on current dvpt. in 1. 
automation & automated svcs. for the user. 
N. Isley, Info. Svcs. Div., Missis. Res. & 
Dvpt. Ctr., Jackson 39205. 


2-6: California LA Annual Conf., L.A. Int. 
Airport Marriott & Sheraton Hotels, Los 
Angeles. Regis.: $20 mems., $35 nonmems. 
Spkrs. include: Wm. J. Barrett, USGPO 
Supt. of Docs.; Myra White, OCLC 
Western Serv. Ctr. coord.; Phyllis I. Dalton, 
In. for the deaf & hearing impaired. S. 
Moses, CLA, 717 K St., Suite 300, 
Sacramento 95814 (916-447-8541). 


3: “The Canadian Library Association—Its 
Future Is You," lecture by Ms. Mary 
Virtue, MecMechan Aud., Dalhousie U., 
Halifax, N.S. DU/SLS, Halifax, N.S., 
Canada B3H 4H8 (902-424-3656). 


4: Media Scrooge II Workshops, new 
Leonia H.S., Leonia, N.J. Spons., N.J. 
School Media Assn. & N.J. Assn. for Ed. 
Commun. & Technol. Twelve media 
workshops offer "nuts and bolts" 
presentations from AV repair to film editing. 
S. Watson, Union City Ed. Ctr., 3912 
Bergen Turnpike, Union City 
(201-348-5871). 


11-12: The Librarian and the Law, 
Clairmont Emory Inn, Atlanta, Ga. Div. of 
Lnship., Emory U., Atlanta 30322. 


January 


13-18: National Audio-Visual Conf. and 
Educational Exhibit, Anaheim, Calif. 
Spons., Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. Among 
spkrs. are Jack Valenti on "The Language 
of Film" and Frank Blair on media in 
American life. NAVA, 3150 Spring St., 
Fairfax, VA 22030 (703-273-7200 ). 


24-25: Computer| Microfilm Interfaces 
Seminar, Dallas, Texas. Spons., U.S. Civil 
Service Commission and Dataflow Systems, 
Inc. Course is open to government 
employees (federal, state, and municipal). 
Basic microforms; their production, 
advantages, & disadvantages. COM 
(computer-output-microfilm ) covered on 
9nd day. A. Greigg, Dataflow Systems, Inc., 
7758 Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda, MD 20014 
(301-654-9133). 
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28-Feb. 2: Art Ls. Society of North America 
Annual Conf., Statler Hilton, Los Angeles. 
Special feature: visits to Getty Museum, 
Los Angeles Cnty. Museum of Art, & 
architectural highlights of L.A. J. A. 
Hoffberg, ARLIS/NA, POB 3692, Glendale, 
CA 91201. 


29: Reference Update: Minorities— 
non-European Minorities in America, Park 
Plaza Inn in Cleveland. Fee, $20. Co-spons., 
Alumni Assn. of Case Western Reserve/ 
SLS, Library Council of Greater Cleveland, 
and Cleveland Area Metro. L. Sys. J. 
Strasfeld, 116 Baker Bldg., CWRU, 
Cleveland 44106. 


February 


1-3: Computer| Microfilm Interfaces 
Seminar, Washington, D.C. (see 
Jan. 24-25). 


6-11: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent State U. 
Workshop will focus on mid-mgmt. and 
systems pers. and on l. educators interested 
in on-line bibliog. networks. A. M. Allison, 
KSU Ls., Kent, Ohio 44242 
(216-672-3021). 


25-26: Drama and the Oral Tradition 
(workshop), Springfield, Mo. Spons., 
Children's and Young Adults’ Lns. of Mo. 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Detroit June 16-23, 1977 
Chicago June 25-July 1, 1978 


ALA Midwinter 
Washington 
Chicago 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5, 1977 
Jan. 22-28, 1978 


Executive Board 
Spring Meeting 


National Library Week 
April 17—23, 1977 


Children's Book Week 
Nov. 14—20, 1977 


April 24—29, 1977 





and Southwestern Mo. State U. P. Behler, 
Children's & YA Svcs., Mo. St. L., 308 
E. High St., Jefferson City 65101. 


28-March 11: The Institute: Introduction 
to Modern Archives Administration, Rm. 
410, Nat. Archives Bldg., Pennsylvania at 
8th., N.W., Washington. Co-spons., 
American U. Dept. of History, the Nat. 
Archives & Records Service, & L.C. Fee: 
$950 for noncred.; $300 for cred. AU/Dept. 
of Hist., Washington, DC 20016 
(202-686-2180). 


March 


7-9: National Fed. of Abstracting & 
Indexing Service Annual Conf., Stouffers 
Natl. Ctr. Hotel, Crystal City, Arlington, Va. 
Dr. Wm. O. Baker, pres. of Bell Labs, will 
present the Miles Conrad Meml. Lecture. 


NFAIS, 3401 Market St., Philadelphia 
19104 (215-349-8495). 


9-12: Calif. Assn. for Ed. Media & 
Technology-Calif. Assn. of School Lns. 
Annual Conf.: “MECCA "77," Sacramento 
Conv. Ctr. S. Berlant, Calif. State U., 
6000 J St., Sacramento 95819. 


14-15: Introduction to Microforms Seminar, 
Washington, D.C. Spons., Dataflow 
Systems, Inc., and U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. Course open to all government 
employees ( federal, state, and municipal). 
A. Greigg, Dataflow Systems, Inc., 7758 
Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda, MD 20014 
(301-654-9133). 


24-26: Illinois Assn. of School Lns. Annual 
Conf., Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. J. 
Block, Belvidere Commun. Unit. Dist. 
#100, Belvidere, IL 61008. 


25-27: Children’s Literature Assn, Annual 
Conf., Eastern Michigan U., Ypsilanti, 
Mich. A. Helbig, Dept. of English 

Lang. & Lit., EMU, Ypsilanti 48197. 


26: Reference Update: Information 
Retrieval—Automation and Data Banks, 
Bond Court Hotel, Cleveland. Fee, $20. 
Co-spons., Alumni Assn. of Case Western 
Reserve/SLS, Library Council of Greater 
Cleveland, and Cleveland Area Metro. L. 
Sys. J. Strasfeld, 116 Baker Bldg., CWRU, 
Cleveland 44106. 


April 

1-2: Hawaii LA Annual Conf., Princess 
Kaiulani Hotel, Honolulu. K. Knight, POB 
4441, Honolulu 96813 or N. Caton, 95-600 
Wehewehe Loop., Mililani 96789 

( 808-623-5391 ). 


4-6: Alaska LA Annual Conf., Wood Ctr., 
U. Alaska, Fairbanks. J. Countryman, 2248 
Bridgewater, Fairbanks 99701. 


6-8: Alabama LA Annual Conf., Governor’s 
House, Montgomery. P. S. Moore, Dir., 
Emmet O’Neal L., 50 Oak St., Mountain 
Brook 35213. 


13-16: New Mexico LA-Texas LA Joint 
Conf., El Paso Civic Ctr. J. Hetherington, 
TLA, Box 505, Houston 77001 
(713-674-7601 ). 


14-16: Tennessee LA Annual Conf., 
Rivermont Holiday Inn, Memphis. B. 
Nance, TLA, POB 12085, Nashville 37212 
(615-297-8316). 


17-22: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent State 
U., Kent, Ohio (see Feb. 6-11). 


18-21: Information Executives Conf. and 
Expo., Shoreham Americana, Washington, 
D.C. Spons., Info. Industry Assn. 
Workshops, panels, & exhibits for info. 
mgrs. & staff info. specialists focus on mgmt. 
techniques for organizing info. resources 

in a wide range of media; with case studies 
of model info. ctrs. & programs. P. 
Zurkowski, IIA, 4720 Montgomery Ln., 
Bethesda, MD 20014 (301-654-4150). 


19-22: Communication Aspects of Library 
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Management, Sussex, Eng. Spons., London 
and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Assn. Fee, $100. Resident course at 
university conf. ctr. & country club within 
easy reach of London. Course director, 
Leonard C. Guy. D. Baynes, 14 Park Way, 
Pound Hill, Crawley, W. Sussex, U.K. 


24-25: Conference on Education for 
Information Science; Strategies for Change 
in Library School Programs, SUNY-Albany. 
Spons. ISAD/LED of ALA, AALS, ASIS, 
SLA, MLA. I. M. Klempner, 
SUNY-Albany/SLIS, 1400 Washington 
Ave., Albany 12222 (518-457-6157). 


24-27: Negotiating for Computer Services, 
Illini Union, Urbana. Spons., U. Illinois/ 
GSLS. 1977 clinic on library applications 
of data processing includes practice session 
in contract negotiation. Program avail. 
Jan. 1977. E. C. Kalb, Office of Cont. Ed., 
116 Illini Hall, Champaign 61820 
(217-333-9884). 


24-29: Assn. for Edueational 
Communications and Technology Annual 
Conv., Miami Beach Conv. Ctr. Workshops, 
multi-image expos., gen. sessions, film 
screenings, hands-on labs, & sems. AECT, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, DC 
20036 (202-833-4180). 


27-30: New Jersey LA Annual Conf., 
Howard Johnson's Regency Hotel, Atlantic 
City. A. King, NJLA, 3-25 Dorothy St., 
Fair Lawn, NJ 07410. 


May 
2-3: Computer/Microfilm Interfaces 
Seminar, Atlanta, Ga. (see Jan. 24-25). 


4-5: Los Angeles Videoshow. Spons., 
Educational & Industrial Television 
Magazine. S. Abrams, L.A. Videoshow, 
607 Main St., Ridgefield, CT 06877 
(208-438-3774). 


5-7: Montana LA Annual Conf., Billings. 


8-20: Library Administrators Development 
Program, U. Maryland Donaldson Brown 
Ctr., Port Deposit. Spons., UM/CLIS. Res. 
program at 20-acre estate overlooking 
Susquehanna River. Among issues 
considered in lectures, case anal., disc., & 
sems. are leadership, motivation, finan. 
planning, & impact of technol. E. T. 
Knight, UM/CLIS, College Park, MD 
20742, (801-454-5451). 


10-12: Computer/Microfilm Interfaces 
Seminar, St. Louis, Mo. (see Feb. 1-3).. 


11-14: Florida LA Annual Conf., St. 
Petersburg Hilton. V. Nistendirk, FLA, 
2862 W. W. Kelly Rd., Tallahassee, FL 
32301. ; 


12-14: Midwest Academic Lns. Conf. 
(MALC) Annual Mtg., St. Cloud State U; 
St. Cloud, Minn. T. Schulzetenberg, L. & 
AV Ed., Learning Resources Svcs., St. Cloud 
St. U., St. Cloud 56301 (612-255-2062). 


June 


5-9: Special Libraries Assn. Annual Conf., 
New York Hilton, NYC. R. Coplen, 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 757 Third Ave., 
NYC 10017. 
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Terraces, gardens, and lawns at the Don- 
aldson Brown Center afford a relaxing 
environment for those attending the Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s resident Library Ad- 
ministrators Development Program, May 
8-20. 


6-17: The Institute: Introduction to Modern 
Archives Administration (see Feb. 
28-March 11). 


12-17: Twenty-Second Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library 
Materials (SALALM), U. Florida- 
Gainesville. Fee: $20 mems., $30 nonmems; 
free to Ins. & scholars from Lat. Amer. & 
the Caribbean and students from all areas. 
Spec. sessions on such topics as prep. of 
bibliogs. & ref. guides, archival colls., & 
ramification of pol. situation in Argentina, 
Peru, & Chile for publg. activities. Info. on 
program content & working papers from 
M. M. Brady, U. Saskatchewan L., 
Saskatoon, Canada S7N OWO; other info. 
from L. V. Wetherbee, Exec. Sec., 
SALALM, U. Texas at Austin, Benson 
Latin American Collec., Sid Richardson 
Hall 1-108, Austin 78712 (512-471-5056). 


20-22: Medical Literature and Reference 
Work, Library of the Health Sciences at 
the Medical Center, 1750 W. Polk St., 
Chicago. Spons., U. Ill./GSLS. Fee, $88. 
Credit, 1 grad. hour. Bibliog. & ref. matls. 
in the health sciences, computerized 
retrieval systems, & AV matls. considered 
in detail; with visits to nearby med. & 
scientific ls., hands-on exp. with Medline 
among course assignments. R. F. Casper, 
Office of Cont. Ed., UI, 300 W. Golf Rd., 
Mt. Prospect 60056 (312-255-3320). 


20-24: American Theological LA Annual 
Conf., Vancouver School of Theology, 
Vancouver, B.C. J. Trotti, Union Theol. 
Sem., 3401 Brook Rd., Richmand, VA 
23227. 


27-July 20: Copyright and Libraries, 
Chicago Circle Campus. Spons., U. Illinois/ 
GSLS. Fee, $88. The aspects of copyright 
which are most relevant to libraries, 
including a consideration of the current 








revision of the copyright law. R. F. Casper, 
UI Office of Cont. Ed., 300 W. Gol£ Rd., 
Mt. Prospect 60056 (312-955-3390). 
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SALALM June 12-17 
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ee iur ide PME 


Season's Greetings 





Wood engraving by Ludwig Richter in 
Fur's Haus, Dresden, 1862. Yale University 
Library. 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


Executive Board Fall Meeting: 


ALA Staff Gets Raise, But No Rise 


When the ALA Executive Board 
concluded its two-day fall meeting Octo- 
ber 28, it was clear that ALA staff would 
not soon have an answer to its space 
problems in the shape of highrise head- 
quarters envisioned last spring, but 
would at least have a few more dollars 
to take home and a more systematic 
classification and compensation plan at 
work. 

The board voted to accept an October 
21 letter of withdrawal from its devel- 
oper in a scheme to trade present ALA 
property for six floors and other benefits 
in a proposed 34-story highrise on the 
ALA site. Tax reform uncertainties and 
other economic factors, reported the 
` Space Needs Committee, accounted for 
a less favorable environment for invest- 
ors than had been seen last spring. Call 
it “not a failure, but a [$5,730] learning 
experience,” said Elizabeth Fast for the 
committee. $20,000 had been budgeted 
for exploration of the deal. 

"Long-term space needs remain a top 
priority; Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth assured the staff at a later 
meeting. 

The board approved, retroactive to 
September 1, a painstakingly wrought 
classification and pay plan with modest 
raises for all staff, higher ceilings on 
career laders, merit incentives, and a 
consistent system of position categories 
based on new, detailed job descriptions. 


A Seasonal Spirit 

It was two months to Christmas, but 
most of those who came before the board 
got at least some of what they wanted: 

e ACRL-Complete management of 
the magazine Choice (see box). 

e Publishing Services—A budget ceil- 
ing of $3,620,207 based on anticipated 
revenues of $3,480,910 and a surplus of 
$139,297. (Two active issues in 1975- 
76: With good advertising revenues, 
Booklist returned $58,945, and Ameri- 
can Libraries $24,574, to general funds). 

e All other units and programs com- 
bined—A $2,466,635 ceiling (up 9.6 per- 
cent from 1975-76), including a built-in 
general funds surplus of $13,817. With 
projected divisional surpluses, however, 
total revenues could exceed expendi- 
tures by as much as $90,681. (Since part 
of the 1976—77 expenditures are being 
supported from reserve funds, a signifi- 
cant increase in revenues will be needed 
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to avert a “shortfall” of $200,000 to 
$500,000 for 1977-78.) 

e The divisions—An allotment from 
general funds for membership promo- 
tion (from a pool of up to $9,750); au- 
thority to set three categories of prices 
for preconference and postconference 
activities: 1) division members, 2) ALA 
members, and 3) non-ALA members. 
( Divisions did not get COPES or board 
approval of another DISC recommenda- 
tion: that an extra $10 be charged con- 
ference registrants and the money be 
distributed to divisions according to their 
number of conferees.) 

e COPES/Membership Committee— 
Board approval of its recommended new 
organizational dues schedule; next step: 
Council approval. Organizational dues, 
unchanged since 1969, would bring in 
more revenue under the new schedule, 
ranging from $50 to $850 (to $1,000 
counting special "patron" members); 
they would provide perquisites on a 
sliding scale; and would be distributed 
to divisions on a direct basis. 

e “Project Survival"—The board en- 
dorsed in concept the Public Library 
Association's project: a network of re- 
gional groups to assess the deterioration 
of library funds and services, publicize 
their findings, and bring about remedial 
action. To be administered by an inter- 
divisional committee (PLA, ALTA, 
AASL, ACRL, and ASLA), the project 
would have start-up costs of about 
$5,000, but no budget or funding policy 
was approved. The board recommended 
further review of costs and more exten- 
sive coordination with chapters and state 
agencies in funding and carrying out the 
project. 

Also on the receiving end were: 

€ George Bonsall, Bro-Dart president 
—Seeking board concurrence that a uni- 
versal graphic symbol be developed to 
represent libraries. Bro-Dart Vice-Presi- 
dent Mary V. Gaver had solicited reac- 
tions to the idea in spring, and her find- 
ings were: most librarians feel that a 
symbol would be useful in making li- 
braries more visible and better under- 
stood, and most agree that ALA should 
at least approve if not develop such a 
symbol. The board requested that the 
National Commission on Library and 
Information Science, which ALA Board 
Member Al Trezza directs, try to de- 
velop a symbol in preparation for the 








Black-and-white version of a more elabo- 
rate color design used in the Gaver survey 
as a possible type of symbol to represent 
libraries. 


White House Conference. 

e Office for Library Personnel Re- 
sources-on OLPR's recommendation, 
the board will ask the U.S. Labor Dept. 
to consider computerizing, with ALA's 
help, the National Registry for Librar- 
ians to make it more effective in the 
period between conferences. 

e RTSD Board—The ALA Board ap- 
proved RTSD's recommended disposi- 
tion of the Paul S. Dunkin Memorial 
Fund (about $1,000): A multimedia 
presentation on the subject of the new- 
ly revised Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules. 


Nominating Committee 


In other actions, the board concurred 
in the appointment of the following 
1977-78 Nominating Committee mem- 
bers: Regina Minudri, Alameda County 
(Calif.) Library; Henrietta Smith, 
Broward County (Fla.) Board of Public 
Instruction; Nancy Nilon, University of 
Colorado Libraries; Patricia Schuman, 
Neal Schuman Associates, New York; 
and David Kaser, University of Indiana 
GLS, chairperson. 


Other Business 

On recommendation of the Headquar- 
ters Visiting Committee, the board di- 
rected the executive director to look into 
a proposed program of one-year intern- 
ships at headquarters for recent gradu- 
ates of library schools. 

A statement on the accreditation ap- 
peal of San Jose State University’s gradu- 
ate library program was approved for 
publication in American Libraries (see 
under "Source/Education" in this issue). 

The board heard from an Ad Hoc 
Committee on Scheduling Conference 
Facilities, whose "preliminary" report 
recommended a possible fee for non- 
ALA groups to cover costs of conference 
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space and arrangements, but not with- 
out careful study and diplomacy in 


maintaining the spirit of the "open" con- . 


ference for all who share ALA's objec- 
tives. 


Detroit is decidedly the site for the 
1977 annual conference, and board dis- 
cussion focused on communicating to 
members that facilities are not only 
good, but safe. Fact sheets are being 
prepared for publication, and the library 
press will be invited by the city of De- 
troit to make site visits, 


The Intellectual Freedom Committee 
reported that its First Amendment Film 
Project is going well, with $53,900 in 
advance orders by September 30. IFC 
expects prints to be ready by late spring. 


Richard Dougherty (U. of Cal., 
Berkeley) and Joseph Shubert (Ohio 
State Library) were nominated for con- 
sideration by the State Dept. as replace- 
ment candidates for David Donovan on 
the Government Advisory Committee on 
International Book and Library Pro- 
grams. ASPIRE 





. In the twelve years since ALA 
originally authorized ACRL to pro- 
duce Choice: Books for College Li- 
braries, few have challenged the 
quality of the journal. The pithy book 
reviews of the magazine edited in the 
academic ambience of Middletown, 
Conn., have become prime selection 
tools in all types of libraries. 

But last April, at the spring meet- 
ing of ALA’s Executive Board, 
ACRL’s Board of Directors and 
COPES, the ALA’s budgeting com- 
mittee, presented conflicting recom- 
mendations relating to the adminis- 
tration and fiscal management of 
Choice. 

The ACRL board, which alread. 
had editorial and managerial control, 
asserted its willingness to assume 
financial responsibility for Choice as 
demanded by the new dues struc- 
ture, which requires divisions to be 
self-supporting. COPES, on the other 
hand, advised that Choice be treated 
as an ALA publication, subject to 
budget review by the Publishing 
Committee as well as the Executive 
Board. In 1974-75, Choice had an 
accumulated deficit of $36,970, but 
surpluses are anticipated. Should they 
be used as ACRL determines for its 
program activities including Choice 
or be funneled to other ALA pro- 
grams? 

To resolve these questions and 
make recommendations about the 
future of Choice, the ALA Executive 
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ACRL Wins Clear Mandate to Manage Choice 





T TERRE FE TE T ON E T CIOE 


Wedgeworth on ALA Chapters 


Inertia and frustration characterize 
ALA's relations with the state libr. 
associations, Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth told the Illinois Library 
Association Conference at the Sheraton- 
Chicago on November 4. The ALA head 
pointed out that the national organiza- 
tion “is responsive to any group that de- 
mands attention, but the chapters have 
no discernable role in ALA.” 

Speaking on the topic “All Dressed 
Up and No Place to Go—ALA and its 
Chapters,” Wedgeworth declared that 
better integration could benefit all li- 
brarians. ALA, for example, could serve 
as a primary resource on the complex 
new copyright law. ALA's exciting pre- 
conference programs could be pack- 
aged for use at state meetings. For their 
part, the chapters [60,000 members] 
could recruit for ALA [35,000]. 

Many leaders, including the late Allie 
Beth Martin, have dreamed of integrat- 
ing the chapters within ALA. Why, 
Wedgeworth asked, should it be deferred 
one more year? 









Board appointed an ad hoc commit- 
tee. Chaired by Tom Galvin, the com- 
mittee interviewed everyone directly 
concerned with the journal, pored 
over eighty documents, and wrote a 
twelve-page report. 

Galvin presented the committee's 
recommendations to the Executive 
Board on October 28 in a brief as 
succinct as a Choice review. ALA, the 
committee advised, should reconfirm 
its 1964 policy authorizing Choice as 
an ACRL publication, delegate man- 
agerial, fiscal, and editorial responsi- 
bility for Choice to ACRL, and assign 
ACRL's Board of Directors specific 
responsibility for presenting to 
COPES and the Executive Board a 
balanced budget for Choice along 
with its own divisional budget. Un- 
like other divisional publications, 
Choice should be liable for certain 
overhead charges. 

The Executive Board voted unani- 
mously to accept the committee's rec- 
ommendations. President-elect Eric 
Moon approached one fiscal problem 
by suggesting that a mechanism be 
set up to examine the question of pos- 
sible surplus in the broad context of 
all divisions and programs, not just 
in regard to Choice. 

Later, Moon summed up the entire 
debate for a confused newcomer: 
"Before, we said [to ACRL] it is 
really yours, but it is really ours. Now 
we are saying that you are respon- 
sible." —L.R.P. 













































ALA Midwinter Meeting 


January 30—February 5, 1977 
Washington, D.C. 


ALA Council Meetings 


Tuesday, February 1, 10 a.m.-12 noon 
Wednesday, February 2, 2-6 p.m. 
Friday, February 4, 10 a.m—12 noon 
Presiding: Clara Stanton Jones, presi- 
dent, and Eric Moon, president-elect 
Secretary of the Council: Robert Wedge- 
worth, executive director 
Parliamentarian: Russell Anderson 


Tentative Agenda 

Adoption of the Rules (action)—Clara 
S. Jones 

Establishment of the Agenda (action)— 
Clara S. Jones 
New items may be introduced here. 

Approval of Minutes of 1976 Annual 
Conference Council Session (action)— 
Clara S. Jones 

Council Committee on Committees Re- 
port—Clara S. Jones, chairperson 

Appointment of Tellers for the Execu- 
tive Board Election—Clara S. Jones 

Announcement of Appointments Com- 
mitee/Executive Board Appointment 
of 1977-78 ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee (information)—Clara S. Jones, 
chairperson 

ALA Nominating Committee Report (in- 
formation)—Rose Vainstein, chrpn. 

President's Report 

Treasurer's Report 

Executive Director's Report 

Freedom to Read Foundation Report 
(information)—Richard L. Darling, 
president 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Re- 
port (action) -Norman E. Tanis, chrpn. 

Organization Committee Report (action) 
—Frances S. Hatfield, chairperson 

Divisional Interests Special Committee 
Report (action)—William T. DeJohn, 
chairperson 

Executive Board Election Tellers’ Report 


Other Council Meetings 

An orientation session has been sched- 
uled for Councilors on Monday, January 
31, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. Members of 
the ad hoc committee planning the ses- 
sion include: Richard M. Buck, Eliza- 
beth P. Hoffman, Norman Horrocks, 
Alice B. Ihrig, R. Kathleen Molz, and 
David G. Remington. Richard L. Waters 
and Donald Trottier are co-chairpersons 
of the committee, 

An information meeting of the Coun- 
cil with the Executive Board will be held 
on Tuesday, February 1, from 8 to 9:30 
a.m. In addition to the normal review 
of Executive Board actions taken be- 
tween meetings of the Council, pro- 
cedural matters of concern to Council 
and Executive Board will be discussed. 
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The Source 
Rules for Council Meetings 


Suggested rules for governing the con- 
duct of Council will be printed in the 
Midwinter Meeting Program to be dis- 
tributed at the meeting. Guidelines for 
preparing resolutions to come before 
Council will also be included. 


President's Program 

"The President's Program will be held 
on Wednesday, February 2, at 8:30 p.m. 
Full details on the program *Libraries 
and Telecommunications,” presented 
with the cooperation of the Joint Coun- 
cil on Educational Telecommunications, 
will be in the Midwinter Meeting Pro- 
gram. 


Congressional Breakfast 

The Legislation Committee will spon- 
sor a Congressional Breakfast with 
members of Congress and guests on 
Thursday, February 3, from 8 to 10 a.m. 
at the Shoreham Americana Hotel. 
Arrangements for each state's participa- 
tion are being handled by state library 
agency heads. Members of the planning 
committee include Virginia Hills and 
Mary A. Huffer, general co-chairpersons; 
Adorene McCormick, who will be work- 
ing with the photographer on photos of 
members of Congress and their con- 
stituents; and Kathryn J. Gesterfield, 
serving as coordinator with state library 
agencies in breakfast ticket sales. 


Legislative Workshop 

The Congressional Breakfast will be 
followed by a Legislative Workshop 
aimed at strengthening ALA state chap- 
ter legislative networks. Afternoon visits 
to Congressional offices are also planned. 
Arrangements for each state's participa- 
tion are being handled by the state li- 
brary association. 


Exhibits 

More than 140 booths will provide 
space for 100 companies that serve li- 
braries: publishers, book wholesalers, 
microform suppliers, furniture manufac- 
turers, library security systems, catalog- 
ing, information retrieval, publications, 
subscription agencies and reproduction 
equipment. 

The exhibits will be located in Exhibi- 
tion Hall #2 in the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 
They will be formally opened on Mon- 
day, January 31, at 4 p.m. Exhibit hours 
for the week are: Monday, 4 to 7 p.m. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, February 1 
and 2, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m.; and Thursday, 
February 3, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Hearings on Media Base Project 
Hearings will be held by the ISAD 
Audiovisual Section on Tuesday ànd 
Wednesday, February 1 and 2, on the 
development of a nationwide, machine- 
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readable data bank for bibliographic 
control of nonprint materials. A joint 
project of NCLIS and AECT, attendees 
will have an opportunity to review a dis- 
cussion paper on the problems of, and 
proposed recommendations for, develop- 
ing a network approach to data-base 
building for nonprint materials. George 
L. Abbott of Syracuse University is 
ISAD/AVS chairperson. 


Placement Service 


As announced in the October issue of 
American Libraries, the National Regis- 
try for Librarians, 40 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, IL 60603, will provide a place- 
ment service. The deadline date for 
registering information is December 20. 
Those unable to meet this deadline may 
bring their job orders and applications 
to the placement center to be located in 
Exhibition Hall #3 in the Sheraton-Park. 
Tentative hrs.: Mon., Jan. 31, 10:30 a.m. 
—5 p.m.; Tues. & Wed., Feb. 1-2, 9 a.m. 
-5 p.m.; Thurs., Feb. 3, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards 

The Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners for the most distinguished chil- 
dren's books published in 1976 will be 
announced on Thursday, February 3, in 
a location to be announced. Harriet B. 
Quimby, St. John's University, Jamaica, 
N.Y. is chairperson of the CSD 1976 
Newbery—Caldecott Awards Committee. 


Hotel Reservations 


The October issue of American Li- 
braries carries hotel and general infor- 
mation on the Midwinter Meeting. Res- 
ervations are still being accepted and 
attendees are urged to use the sample 
form shown on page 568 of that issue. 
Tear it out or duplicate it, put in a 
stamped envelope, and send directly to 
ALA Midwinter Meeting Housing, Suite 
200, 1129 20th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20036. An advance deposit is 
not required unless arrival is after 6 p.m. 


Registration 

Registration will begin at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 29, at 10 a.m. Weekly fees are: $15 
for personal members; $30 for non- 
members; $5 for full-time library school 
students. Daily fees are: $8 for personal 
members; $15 for nonmembers; $2 for 
full-time library school students. 


Membership, Subscription, and 
Order Services 

Personnel from the ALA Membership, 
Subscription, and Order Services will be 
on duty in the registration area to handle 
any questions or problems concerning 
memberships and subscriptions. Please 
bring along related correspondence, pur- 
chase orders, etc. 





Season’s Greetings 
Beatrix Potters own Christmas card. for 
1938. Free Library of Philadelphia. 


Library School Alumni Reunion 


The University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School Alumni Association will 
hold a reunion cocktail party on Tues- 
day, February 1, from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
Location will be announced in the Mid- 
winter Meeting Program. 


Meetings of Affiliated Organizations 

American Theological Library Associa- 
tion Board of Microtext—Thursday, 
January 27, through Saturday, Janu- 
ary 29 

Association of American Library Schools 
—Thursday, January 27, through Sun- 
day, jx 30 

Council on Library-Media Technicians— 
Saturday, January 29 

REFORMA (National Association of 
Spanish-Speaking Librarians) —Sun- 
day, January 30 


Baker Street Irregulars in ALA 
Sub-librarians or persons interested 
in becoming sub-librarians who will be 
at Midwinter are invited to write to 
Margaret F. Morris, 3010 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 20016, 
about a joint event with the Red Circle. 


Detroit Conference 1977 
Midwinter attendees can get firsthand 
information about ALA’s next confer- 
ence city at a special booth in Exhibition 
Hall. In January, AL will preview De- 
troit's cultural attractions, provide facts 
about security, and highlight the new 
Renaissance Center, the $337 million 
complex of offices, shops, theaters, res- 
taurants and hotel near Cobo Hall, where 
the meetings will take place. 
—Conference Arrangements Office 
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Four Nominated for Exec. Board; 
Council Will Vote at Midwinter 


Four nominations have been made by : 


the ALA Council Committee on Com- 
mittees to fill two Executive Board posts 
for the term 1977-1981. Council will 
tote on these names at the Midwinter 
Meeting, at which time additional nomi- 
nations may be made by councilors from 
the floor. Reporting for the Council 
Committee on Committees, Chairperson 
Eric Moon, who is also the ALA Presi- 
dent-Elect, made this statement: 


"In presenting the following slate, the 
committee asked me, because of the all- 
white male composition of the slate, to 
explain that the committee was not un- 
aware nor uncaring concerning ques- 
tions of sexual and racial balance in 
making its selections. The committee 
felt, however, that two primary concerns 
were: 1) to choose persons of outstand- 
ing quality, with broad experience in the 
work of the association; and 2) to rectify 
some of the obvious imbalances in the 
present Executive Board, particularly 
that evident in the geographical repre- 
sentation. It was these emphases which 
resulted in the following choices." 


Freperic J. GLAZER, director, West 
Virginia Library Commission, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Norman Horrocks, professor and di- 
rector, School of Library Service, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada 


STEPHEN R. SALMON, executive direc- 
tor, Universitywide Library Plan- 
ning, University of California, 
Berkeley 


DoNarpH. TROTTIER, chief librarian, 
Weber County Library, Ogden, 
Utah 


New Assistant for AASL 


On November 1, media specialist 
Babetta Jimpie began work at ALA 
Headquarters as AASL professional as- 
sistant to the executive secretary. For 
the last two and a half years, Ms. Jimpie 
served as director of libraries/depart- 
ment head in the Cranbrook Educa- 
tional Community, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 

Within Cranbrook, she directed three 
school library programs ( pre-kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade) and four 
specialized libraries. She supervised 
audiovisual services, media selection, 
curriculum development and faculty in- 
service training. 

A native of Tulsa, Okla., Ms. Jimpie 
earned her B.S. at the College of Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma State University, and her 
M.L.S. at the University of Michigan. 
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Michigan Plans Endowed Chair 
in Library Science 

Endowed professorships of any sort 
are rare in library education, but now 
the University of Michigan Library 
Science Alumni Society, celebrating the 
school's 50th anniversary of granting li- 
brary science degrees, has begun plan- 
ning for what it believes will be the first 
endowed library science chair supported 
solely by alumni and friends. David L, 
Reich, chief librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, is in charge of fund 
raising. 

The campaign has been kicked off 
with a $100 donor Library Science 50th 
Anniversary Club to provide the work- 
ing funds needed for the larger endow- 
ment drive. 

“We know that this effort will be a 
very special one and that it will take 
several years," says Reich, who also ex- 
presses optimism for the fund's success. 
"Our alumni are loyal, enthusiastic, and 
supportive. Those who now know of our 
plans are very excited about it." 









AALS Conference Precedes 
ALA Midwinter in Washington 

The annual American Association of 
Library Schools conference, focusing for 
1977 on "The New Information Profes- 
sional," is scheduled for January 28-30, 
in Washington, D.C. An affiliate of 
ALA's Library Education Division, 
AALS will hold its meeting at the Shore- 
ham-Americana Hotel. Program details 
and registration information are avail- 
able from Janet Phillips, 471 Park Lane, 
State College, PA 16801, (814) 238- 
0254. 


CLENE Plans Midwinter Assembly, 
Compiles Bibliography 

The Continuing Library Education 
Network and Exchange will hold its 
Third Assembly in Washington, D.C., 
February 4 and 5. The theme of “Staff 
Development by Area of Responsibility" 
will be explored in programs, a member- 
Ship business meeting, group discus- 
sions, consultation with continuin 
education experts, informal collegial dia- 
logue, and the CLENE CE Fair dis- 
plays. Registration is $25 for CLENE 
members, $35 for nonmembers, $10 for 
students, and free to state agency repre- 
sentatives, from Mary Baxter, Box 1228, 
620 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, 
DC 20064. 

Another CLENE project is the new 
Annotated Bibliography of Recent Con- 
tinuing Education Literature, comprised 
of 51 print pages of introductory mate- 
rials and bibliographic references, and 
two microfiche containing annotations 



























































Focus on 
"Mediawaré 
from 
“the authority”. 














Two recent issues of Library 
Technology Reports are of special 
interest to media specialists and 
those who want to become more 
familiar with the world of 
audiovisuals. 


The March 1976 issue features an 
introductory article and laboratory 
test reports on six heavy-duty cas- 
Sette tape recorders. Also included is 
a report on the video industry— 
equipment, software, and library 
applications by Angie LeClercq. 


The May 1976 issue features a guide 
to the production, distribution, and 
selection of educational filmstrips 
and laboratory evaluations of Six 
Sound filmstrip projectors, along 
with an article on their performance 
characteristics by Brian Boucher. 


March issue $40 May issue $40 


Special Combination Offer: 
March and May ....... just $50 


Library Technology Reports (LTR) 

is a unique bimonthly publication of 
theAmerican Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Its purpose is 
twofold: to enable librarians and 
educators to make economical pur- 
chase decisions and to alert manu- 
facturers of library needs and 
standards of performance expected. 


Library Technology Reports 
American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, IL 60611 












The Source 


for all 396 references. Most citations rep- 
resent continuing library education, but 
some relevant materials from other 
fields, such as nursing and law, are in- 
cluded. Order for $5 prepaid from Box 
E, School of Ed., Stanford U., Stanford, 
CA 94305 or from CLENE. 


Financial Aid Roundup 

ʻe Information on scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and grants of over $500 is 
compiled in F inancial Assistance for Li- 
brary Education, Academic Year 1977— 
1978. ALA's Library Education Division 


E M 


has prepared the 80-page booklet, which 
deals mostly with aid available for mas- 
ter's-level studies but also covers other 
programs. For single copies, send $.50 
postage and handling to LED at ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
Libraries or other institutions and associ- 
ations needing multiple copies should 
also write to LED. 

e January 15 is the deadline for ap- 
plicants to two scholarship programs 
providing large stipends. The David H. 
Clift Scholarships provide $3,000 each 
for graduate library education to as 














Sony's MOBILAB... 
the first mobile language lab. 


With Sony’s MOBILAB, languages can be taught in any room, under 
a tree, even sur la plage. And MOBILAB can go from school to school 












for maximum utilization with mini 
It's about the same reasonab 


mum equipment cost. 


le price as a wireless installation, 


but without that poor wireless sound that has teachers everywhere 





crying "oncle!" 


On the other hand, fixed labs do have good sound, true. But 






the cost? Gott im himmel! 


MOBILAB gives you the quality sound of a fixed lab but at a 






much lower cost. 


But no other.system, fixed or wireless, offers as much operat- 
ing ease and teaching flexibility: all three teaching levels plus inde- 





pendent study (the students can 


them). 


take the player / recorders with 


Each of the compact MOBILAB cabinets includes console, 
teacher player / recorder, 10 student player/ recorders, and headsets 
for all. Two or more MOBILAB units can be quickly, easily coupled to 







instruct any number of students. 


“Un sistema maravilloso de lengua!’ can now be very clearly 
enunciated, anywhere, with the portable MOBILAB. 









Write to Sony Corporation of America, 


Information Center, 


Dept. 249-E, Box 1594, Trenton, N. J. 08607. 





. 
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End 
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SONY. 


Quality Learning Systems. 
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many students as possible. It is adminis- 
tered by the ALA Awards Committee 
and LED, and applications may be re- 
quested from LED. The Special Li- 
braries Association will award four 
$2,500 scholarships for "77-78. Request 


applications from SLA, Scholarship 
Committee, 235 Park Avenue South, 
NYC 10003. 


e Two other programs provide spe- 
cial scholarship opportunities. The ALA 
Minority Scholarship is a cash award to 
a student who is a member of a prin- 
cipal minority group. Applications are 
due January 15 and should be addressed 
to Margaret Myers, Director, Office for 
Library Personnel Resources, ALA HQ. 
The Üniversity of Illinois GSLS will 
waive tuition and pay $4,425 per year in 
the form of a half-time graduate assist- 
antship (20 hours of work each week) 
to students chosen in its Educational 
Opportunities Scholarship Program. Ap- 
plicants from any group which is under- 
represented in the student population 
compared to the population at large 
should write: Scholarship Program, 
GSLS, U. Illinois, Urbana 61801. 


“Statement Concerning the 
Accreditation Appeal of 
San Jose State University” 


Accepted by ALA Exec. Bd., Oct. 28, 1976. 


At its fall meeting, the ALA Executive 
Board approved the following statement for 
publication in American Libraries. 

The American Library Association is rec- 
ognized by the Council on Post-secondary 
Accreditation and the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education as the accrediting agency for 
graduate programs of library education 
leading to the first professional degree. 
Accreditation of an institution's graduate 
program in library education is a valuable 
right. Accreditation cannot be denied with- 
out justifiable cause. It cannot be refused 
without the institution being given reason- 
able opportunity to raise substantive and 
procedural objections. 

In July 1975, the ALA Committee on 
Accreditation voted that the graduate li- 
brary education program leading to the first 
professional degree offered by the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship of San Jose State 
University not be accredited. 

According to ALA policy (ALA Policy 
and Procedures, Policy 109.1.1), an insti- 
tution which is not granted full accredita- 
tion may appeal the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation to the ALA Execu- 
tive Board. In September 1975, San Jose 
State University appealed the decision of 
the Committee and filed a brief outlining 
the basis of its appeal. 

A Select Committee was appointed by 
the ALA Executive Board to hear the ac- 
creditation appeal. The Select Committee 
members were: William Chait, chairperson; 
Guy Garrison; Jane Anne Hannigan; Helen 
W. Tuttle; E. Blanche Woolls. 

ALA policy specifies that the only issues 
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No, that's not a modern monk making old- 
fashioned Christmas cards. It's Western 
Michigan University's Martin Cohen, a 
library science professor who adds authen- 
ticity to Medieval manuscript demonstra- 
tions in his history of books course. Don- 
ning a Cistercian habit from WMU's Insti- 
tute of Cistercian Studies, he shows how 
early books were made. 


which could be raised by San Jose on appeal 
and which could be considered by the Select 
Committee were: 1) Did the Committee on 
Accreditation and its Visiting Team properly 
conform to the procedures for an evaluation 
visit, as described in the Manual of Pro- 
cedures for Evaluation Visits under the 
Standards for Accreditation, 1972; 2) did 
the Visiting Team fully determine the facts 
of the case in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Standards for Accreditation, 
1972; 3) did the Visiting Team and the 
COA correctly apply the Standards for Ac- 
creditation, 1972 to the facts. 

All statements, arguments and documen- 
tation during the accreditation appeals 
process had to relate to one or more of these 
issues. In addition, the accreditation appeals 
process specifies that the Select Committee 
was not allowed to consider any facts or 
allegations which were inconsistent with the 
facts to which San Jose had agreed in the 
factual section of the report of the COA 
Visiting Team. 

San Jose State University filed its appeal 
on all three issues which were permitted 
under the accreditation appeals process, 
presenting twenty-two separate allegations, 
The Select Committee determined, after re- 
view of the extensive documentation and 
the testimony delivered during private hear- 
ings, that only one of the twenty-two allega- 
tions could be sustained. On recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee, the ALA 
Executive Board, on July 18, 1976, affirmed 
the decision of the COA to withdraw ac- 
creditation from the graduate library edu- 
cation program leading to the first profes- 
sional degree. 

According to the COA accreditation pro- 
cedures, students enrolled in the San Jose 
Department of Librarianship who complete 
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the degree requirements for the MA degree 
within eighteen months after the withdrawal 
of accreditation will be considered as hav- 
ing graduated from an ALA-accredited pro- 
gram. Further, San Jose may request an 
evaluation visit for the purpose of accredi- 
tation now that the appeals procedure 
has been completed. Accredited status, if 
granted, would be effective retroactively to 
cover the academic year preceding the one 
in which the evaluation visit was made. 

For further information on accreditation 
and the appeals process, readers are referred 
to: Standards for Accreditation, 1972 (avail- 
able from the COA, ALA Headquarters) 
and Accreditation Appeals Process, ALA 
Policy 109.1.1 (available from the ALA 
Executive Office). Also available from the 
Executive Office, ALA Headquarters, is The 
Report of the Select Committee to Hear the 
Accreditation Appeal of San Jose State Uni- 
versity Department of Librarianship with 
Regard to the ALA Committee on Accredi- 
tation Decision Not to Accredit the Master 
of Arts Program in Librarianship at San 
Jose State University. It will also be made 
available at the 1977 Midwinter Meeting 
and the 1977 Annual Conference, from the 
Executive Office. 

All other documents pertinent to this ac- 
creditation appeal remain confidential con- 
sistent with the assurance of complete 
confidentiality given by ALA to each library 
education program at the initial stage of 
the accreditation process. 


Paul 


dir Missionary 


Answering the CALL 


CALL (Current Awareness—Library 
Literature) is back. This bimonthly com- 
pendium of articles, abstracts, reviews, 
and hundreds of library journal and 
newsletter tables of contents gives a 
unique overview of library literature. 

A one-man show, CALL is edited and 
published by Sam Goldstein, who is also 
on the Simmons GSLS faculty. Due to 
various family and health problems (not 
to mention what Goldstein refers to as 
"some incredible ‘act of God’ circum- 
stances, including a flood inside a 
house”), CALL had not been published 
since v. 3, no. 4-5, with coverage 
through October 1974. 

But as of v. 5, no. 4, July-Aug. 1976, 
CALL is back on schedule. Citing “ex- 
pressions of concern that the profession 
does need a publication of this kind,” 
Goldstein vows, “I am both stubborn and 
optimistic enough to give it one more 
whirl.” He plans to have all 1976 issues 
out by the end of the year and to fill in 
the remaining gaps as soon as possible. 

Annuai subscription is $25 from Gold- 
stein Associates, 35 Whittemore Rd., 
Framingham, MA 01701. 


[nrropucer your child to major personalities 
of the Bible with these volumes, beautifully illus- 
trated in four-color. More will be coming! 


EBROADMAN 


Nashville, Tennessee 37234 


$3.05... 








JOSTEN'S 1977-78 LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


-ISEND FOR 
Cees THIS NEW 






* Our biggest catalog ever 
x: 100's of "How To” hints and 
useful new items 


BOOK PROCESSING SUPPLIES/ AUDIO-VISUAL 
EQUIPMENT /COMPUTERIZED CATALOGING 
MATERIALS/BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES/BOOK 
REPAIR & MAINTENANCE AIDS/LIBRARY 
FURNITURE/LIBRARY DISPLAY MATERIALS 


Library Supplies Div, 1301 Cliff Rd, Burnsville, MN 55337 


YES! Please send me your new catalog 
right away! 





NAME 





LIBRARY 





ADDRESS 





CITY/STATE/ZIP 
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SOLAR LIBRARY 


ne source for solar energy, alternative energy, and 

energy conservation books. Look over our partial 

list THE COMING AGE OF SOLAR ENERGY 
D. S. Halacy, Jr. 

A world-wide view of 
of solar power. 


A 230 pages $9.95 


ENERGY FOR SURVIVAL 
Wilson Clark 
unm A complete survey of energy sources. 
NS B. 650 pages $13.25 
C. HOW TO BUILD A SOLAR HEATER — Ted Lucas 236 pages 
Professional and do-it-yourself guide to solar heaters 


D. SOLAR ENERGY AND BUILDING — S. V. Szofolay 148 pages 
Leading architect describes solar methods. $19.50 














$5.45 


E. HARNESSING THE SUN — John Keys 176 pages 

Handbook explains home solar heating. $3.35 
F. MODERN ENERGY TECHNOLOGY — Association 2 Vol. 

Covers all forms of energy and its uses. $36.00 
G. PRACTICAL SUN POWER — Rankins and Wilson 

Shows how to build solar power units. $4.50 
H. SOLAR ENERGY DIRECTORY — Centerline 108 pages 


List firms involved in solar energy $7.50 
BONUS with each order of $20 or more, SOLAR 
SCIENCE PROJECTS, if ordered within 30 days. 
Projects you can build to save energy. 96 pages 
$3.00 

mm um NEM NE å å å AW: 

f Please send the following books: 
np DESEE 


G, .H, . COUPON BONUS. 





Name 














Library 
Address || 
City State “Tip 
i Mail to: fenni Corporatia FREE CATALOG 
01 S. 36th Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85034 MITTHUORDER 
All orders shipped postage paid. 
um um um NM NEM Gum m xw 
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Hospital Libraries Seeks 
Readers and Writers 

Only about 20 percent of all ac- 
credited hospitals in the United States 
have decent libraries; the remainder 
have unstaffed and locked libraries or 
nonprofessional staffs. To improve hos- 
pital libraries, a small group of Chi- 
cagoans have created an educational 
magazine called Hospital Libraries. 

The first publication aimed directly at 
this special field, Hospital Libraries 
sends two copies to each subscriber—one 
for the librarian, one for the hospital 
administrator. 

Bowing in July 1976 as a semi- 
monthly, it will turn monthly in 1977. 
Lee Brooke, editor and publisher, is 
looking for articles about hospital li- 
brary service. For a sample copy and 
editorial instructions, write Hospital Li- 
braries, Box 624, Oak Park, IL 60603. 
A 1976 subscription is $10; a 2-year pre- 
paid subscription is $20. 



























Keeping a Good Source Alive 


Canadian Materials, an annotated criti- 
cal bibliography for Canadian schools, 
is a noble but struggling venture merit- 
ing the interest of librarians on the U.S. 
side of the border, too. The publishers— 
the Canadian Library Association and 
the Canadian School Library Associa- 
tion—are eager for both funding and 
subscribers. Write to Canadian Materials, 
CLA, 151 Sparks Street, Ottawa, On- 
tario; $5 for 3 issues a year. 


Nominations Due by Mid-January 
For Library Lit, Periodical Awards 
Candidates for the $500 Ralph R. 
Shaw Award for an outstanding contri- 
bution to library literature in the last 
three years must be nominated by Janu- 
ary 15. Write Jury Chairman Howard S. 
Harris, University of Chicago, Regen- 
stein Library, B75, Chicago, IL 60637. 
The same date is the deadline for 
nominations for the $250 H. W. Wilson 
Library Periodical Award, presented to 
a periodical published by a local, state, 
or regional library, library group, or li- 
brary association in the U.S. or Canada 
which has made an outstanding contri- 
bution to librarianship. 


Fry and White Study 
Publisher-Librarian Relations 

In Publishers and. Libraries: A Study 
of Scholarly and Research Journals, li- 
brarians Bernard M. Fry and Herbert S. 
White of the University of Indiana con- 
sider the economic interaction between 
the publishers of scholarly books and 
the libraries that are expected to sub- 
sidize them. 

Based on a survey questionnaire and 
supported by specific interviews, the 


discussion covers the financial posture, 
perceptions, policies, strategies, and ex- 
pectations of a sampling of publishers 
and librarians. 192 pages, $14, Lexing- 
ton Books, Lexington, MA 02173. 


Martin Updates Library Networks 

To bring librarians up to date on the 
networks proliferating throughout the 
nation, Susan K. Martin has written 
Library Networks 1976-77, a second 
edition of her report published in 1974. 
Ms. Martin, editor of the Journal of Li- 
brary Automation, has been head of the 
library systems office at the University of 
California-Berkeley since 1973. 

In the 131-page book, she describes 
the current status of the network trend 
and some of its unresolved issues. She 
also supplies a valuable roster of net- 
works and their members. $25.50 from 
Knowledge Industry Publications, Inc., 
2 Corporate Park Dr., BP-100, White 
Plains, NY 10604. 


Two New Quarterlies “On-Line” 

Librarians, information scientists, and 
users of on-line bibliographic informa- 
tion systems will be interested in two 
new quarterlies bowing in January. 

e Online, The Magazine of Online 
Information, bills itself as the first com- 
mercial trade journal in the field of com- 
puterized bibliographic information re- 
trieval. Its initial issue tells how to 
choose a terminal, how to promote on- 
line systems to management and users, 
and how to use The New York Times 
Information Bank. 

Publisher and President Jeffery K. 
Pemberton is seeking contributions from 
writers and will pay up to $200 for each 
article published. Annual subscription 
is $48 from Online, Inc., 11 Tannery 
Lane, Weston, CT 06880. 

e On-Line Review is jointly edited 
by Martha Williams, director of the In- 
formation Retrieval Research Labor- 
atory at the University of Illinois-Ur- 
bana, and Alex Tromberg, vice-chairman 
of the European Association of Scientific 
Information Dissemination Centres 
(EUSIDIC). Perhaps more research or- 
iented than Online, On-Line Review 
in its first issue publishes papers explain- 
ing a brokering on-line organization (a 
firm providing search services) and use 
of sequential files for on-line searching, 
and a bibliography of the literature of 
on-line automation from the sixties to 
the present. The bibliography will be 
updated in each subsequent issue. 

Contributions to On-Line Review 
should be addressed to Martha Williams, 
R.R. No. 1, Monticello, IL 61856. Sub- 
scriptions are $25 for individuals, or $45 
for institutions, from Learned Informa- 
tion, Penthouse 1, 15 W. 55th St., NYC. 
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Busperson’s holiday. Mary McSwain, one 
of the ALA Centennial Membership Sweep- 
stakes winners, visited the National Li- 
brary in Mexico City on her prize trip 
earlier this year. Ms. McSwain is a profes- 
sor at the University of Texas GSLS. 





Figures Reveal Record Total of 
Personal Members Under New Dues 

In 1976 ALA’s total personal member- 
ship increased to 30,061, coming only 
478 short of the 1969 peak of 30,539. 
This is just one of “the significant bits of 
information” revealed by Associate Ex- 
ecutive Director for Administrative Ser- 
vices Ernest Martin when he reviewed 
the August 1976 membership statistics 
for the Executive Board. (See pp. 693- 
94 for EB report.) 

A look at personal memberships by 
category from 1970 to 1976 shows that 
more people paid the “regular member” 
price in 1976 than ever before: 19,108. 
The number of personal members join- 
ing at this rate has been rising steadily 
since 1972. 

ALA's biggest loss was in organization 
members. Since 1970, the last time or- 
ganization dues changed, memberships 
have fallen by 1,040. In spite of this de- 





crease, income has been reduced by only 
$30,000. 

Libraries and library schools account 
for about 90 percent of organization 
members, and most of the membership 
rolls in this graduated category “have 
remained pretty stable,” according to 
Martin, except for “little” library/ library 
school members paying $30 to $99 dues. 
Since 1970, these members have de- 
creased by almost one-third, going down 
from a 2,934 high in 1970 to 2,109 this 
year. 

On the positive side, Martin pointed 
to the stability of the larger libraries 
(dues of $100 to $750) maintaining 
their membership in ALA. In 1970 this 
group totaled 1,107 as compared to 
1,237 in 1976. 

A surprising statistic reveals that regu- 
lar personal members now are paying out 
fewer dollars on the average for their 
annual $50.57 ante—which includes 
divisional memberships—than they paid 
in 1970, when the average was $51.06. 
On the other hand, said Martin, “the 
average dues of library schools and li- 
braries has increased about 32 percent, 
this again reflecting the drop in organi- 
zation members in the $30 to $99 level 
and an upward movement of the higher 
dues paying libraries and library 
schools." 

Total personal divisional membership 
fell from last year by 3,949 members: 
from 36,178 to 32,229. ASLA, ALTA, 
and ISAD all pulled in more recruits 
than in 1975. Though the total organi- 
zational commitment to divisions de- 
creased slightly this year (by 206), six 
out of the thirteen divisions signed on 
more organizational members than last 
year: ASLA, ALTA, HRLSD, ISAD, 
LAD, and LED. 

A special membership promotion in 
1975, offering a free division along with 
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Personal 
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Organization 


Total Income 


$35 basic dues, brought in 3,846 new 
members. Of these recruits, two-thirds 
rejoined in 1976. The rate of re-enlist- 
ment for regular dues payers is a little 
better-some 72 percent rejoin every 
year (averaged over the last eight 
years). Although offset by new mem- 
bers, the 18 percent who drop out are a 
source of deep concern and continuing 
study by the association. ; 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


in 


This logo identifies a free newsletter 
which bowed this fall from ALA’s Of- 
fice for Library Service to the Disad- 
vantaged/Committee on Library Ser- 
vice for American Indian People. 
Address editorial materials or sugges- 
tions to the editor, Dr. Cheryl Metoyer 
(Cherokee), Project I.L.S.T.A.C., Na- 
tional Indian Education Association, 
1115 Second Ave. S., Ivy Tower Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, MN 55403; (612) 
333-5341. Subscription requests 
should go to Jean E. Coleman, direc- 
tor, ALA OLSD, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 


American dian 
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Deaf Awareness Programming 


“Deaf do have a language—find out 
at the library." That's the theme for this 
years Deaf Awareness Week, Dec. 5- 
ll, and Alice Hagemeyer, community 
librarian for the deaf at the Washington, 
D.C., Public Library, asks that reports 
be sent to her by January 20 on any 
DAW event, “be it large or small, simple 
or fancy, quiet or full of excitement." 
Programs will be evaluated at the ALA 
Midwinter Conference, where a new 
Ad Hoc Committee on Library Services 





18,719 
18,798 
20,005 
21,658 
26,285 
29,282 
30,105 
30,539 
26,030 
24,892 
24,985 
25,869 
30,241 
8/75* 28,754 
8/76 30,061 


*Revised dues schedule. 


6,160 
6,265 
6,561 
6,939 
5,896 
6,375 
6,745 
6,555 
5,470 
5,422 
5,299 
5,194 
5,209 
4,762 
4,430 


24,879 
25,063 
16,566 
28,597 
32,181 
35,657 
36,850 
37,094 
31,500 
30,314 
30,284 
31,063 
35,450 
33,516 
34,491 


$ 518,399 
511,869 
559,755 
611,623 
716,864 
822,074 
917,597 

1,016,377 
1,511,438 
1,434,802 
1,428,108 
1,464,921 
1,587,991 
1,756,643 
1,734,284 


for the Deaf will begin planning nation- 
wide coordination for Deaf Awareness 
Week, December 1977. 
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Recent Sources on Ageism and Aging 


* How does children's literature de- 
pict senior citizens? The Interracial 
Books for Children Bulletin explores this 
question in a special issue (vol. 7, no. 
6) devoted to "Ageism in Children's 
Books." Among the good reading in- 
cluded: "How Older People are Stereo- 
typed"; "The Rocking Chair Syndrome 
in Action"; "Aging in the U.S.: Facts and 
Figures"; and “Action Against Ageism: 
Consciousness-Raising Exercises," 

* "Do Not Go Gentle into that Good 
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The Source 


Night" is a 10-page paper and annotated 
bibliography on older people and library 
service to them. Order for $1.50, pre- 
paid, from Elizabeth Katz, 255A 28th 
St., San Francisco, CA 94131. 


UPDATE: LIBRARYLAND 


Age of Introspection 
for National Libraries 

On the eve of a preliminary report 
from the Library of Congress Task Force 










Periodicals from 
United Nations 
























Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
Monthly $70.00 


Commodity Trade Statistics 
Approximately 34 issues 
per year $64.00 


Statistical Indicators of 

Short Term Economic 

Changes in ECE Countries 
Monthly $18.00 


Population and Vital 
Statistics Report 




























Quarterly $10.00 t arcis 2 
Bude on Nicotice on Goals, Organization, and Planning, 
Quarterly $10.00 the National Library of Canada an- 
Current Bibliographical nounced its own “major review of ob- 
eye m Vo tii jectives, services, and organization." 
DN cbonlclé At twenty-three, the NLC is LC's jun- 
Monthly $ 9.50 ior by some fifty years, but it is faced 
Monthly List of Books with the same paradox of increased de- 
Catalogued in the Library mands and budget constraints which in 
of The United Nations . ». . 
Monthly $12.00 part gave rise to LC’s in-depth review. 
Monthly List of Parallel to Librarian of Congress Daniel 
Selected Articles Boorstin’s Task Force is the NLC Plan- 
MORS s mee ning Office set up by National Librarian 
eee Documens | Guy Sylvestre in the Research and Plan- 
Monthly $80.00 ning Branch. 


United Nations Publications 

Room LX-2300 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

or 

222° United Nations Publications 
Palais des Nations 

1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 


issued its preliminary report in Septem- 
ber and was scheduled to produce its 
final report in January. The NLC Plan- 


who, like Cole, will coordinate input from 
a broad range of internal and external 
advisory groups. 


. Machine 
Readable Data 


Midwesterners Look at Networking 

In January, the Midwest Region Li- 
brary Network (MIDLNET) held a 
symposium on library networks. The re- 
sulting document, Report of the First 
MIDLNET Symposium on the Role of 
Local Consortia, State Networks, and 
Regional Networks in the Emerging 
National Library Network, is available 
for $1 handling fee from MIDLNET, 
c/o U. Wisconsin-Green Bay, Green 
Bay, WI 54302. 















Faxon, the world's only fully auto- 
mated library magazine subscrip- 
tion agency, offers serials control 
information in machine readable 
format. If your library has data 
processing support, or if you plan 
to make use of automation, Faxon 
will supply this service for your 
library. Library business is our only 


business —since 1881. 
TU write: 

WS 

LA 


FW. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 
Visit our booth at the Conference. 
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Special Librarians’ Salaries Up 
Special librarians made a few thou- 
sand dollars more this year than in 1973 
—if you forget the inflation rate. In the 
1973 Special Libraries Association Sal- 
ary Survey, the median salary was 
$12,800, the mean $14,000. In 1976, 
according to a survey published in the 
December Special Libraries, the median 
was $15,000 and the mean $16,300, in 
creases of 17 percent and 16 percent, 
respectively. 
. A salary differential based on sex has 
declined slightly: In 1973, the median 
for women was 24 percent below that 
for men; this year it is only 19 percent be- 
low. But in the age group from twenty 
to twenty-nine no sex differential is 
apparent. 


For more information, 
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LC’s Task Force, under John Y. Cole, 


ning Office is under Jean Higginson, | 
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Venezuela Funds $1.4 Million Project 


Northwestern University Librarian 
John P. McGowan launched a $1.4 mil- 
lion bibliographical research project for 
the National Library of Venezuela in 
October. "The project exemplifies the 
most productive and effective type of 
international and institutional coopera- 
tion," McGowan said. 

Sponsored by the Foundation for the 
Recovery of Venezuelan Documental 
Material in Caracas, the two-year proj- 
ect has two goals: to locate bibliographic 
materials and works relating to Vene- 
zuela in libraries and archives of the 
United States, and to train three Vene- 
zuelan librarians each year in modern 
library computer research methods. 

Assistant University Librarian Theo- 
dore F. Welch is serving as project co- 
ordinator, NU Technological Institute 
Professor James S. Aagaard is designing 
its computer aspects, and Emma C. 
Simonson, retired head librarian for 
Latin American studies at Indiana Uni- 
versity, is project supervisor. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Midwinter Forum on YA's IF 


The intellectual freedom of young 
adults is a matter of concern to librarians 
in schools, public libraries, jails, and 
other institutiones. All YA librarians in- 
terested in the subject are invited to join 
in an open forum meeting of the Young 
Adult Services Division's Intellectual 
Freedom Committee to be held at the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting in Washing- 
ton, Monday, January 31, from 8:30 to 
10:30 p.m. 

The committee also welcomes writ- 
ten communications, which should be 
addressed to Chairperson Dorothy Brod- 
erick, SES, Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia B3H 4H8. 


T ike going to the library 
want you to come too, 
yo cangetg Card 
ke 


mine 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





city 





ziP 


Children visiting member libraries of the 
Northeastern Ohio Library Association do. 
their part to expand library use by taking 
home invitations for older friends or rela- 
tives to come to the library. The colorful 
cards say “FOR YOU” on the outside; the 
inside message is reproduced above. 
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MEDIA MINDED by Deirdre Boyle 


After 20 Years: 


Media Training in Library Schools Is Still Just "Beginning" 


£& 

The most important place to break 
the circle of apathy and ignorance re- 
garding new media is within the gradu- 
ate library schools.” Nine years ago, 
Harold Goldstein made this analysis in 
a special media issue of Library Trends 
(v. 16, Oct. 1967), but he gloomily 
sensed no evidence of library school 
leadership in this matter. 

Two years later C. Walter Stone re- 
ported in Wilson Library Bulletin (v. 
44, Nov. 1969) on a survey sponsored 
by the ALA Audiovisual Committee to 
identify the chief media needs of the 
library and education professions. First 
among these needs was the “recruitment 
and vastly improved training of all per- 
sonnel providing audiovisual library ser- 
vices so that they develop more favor- 
able professional attitudes and perfor- 
mance.” Survey findings suggested that 
American library and education leaders 
found current instruction sadly lacking. 

In 1973 Herman L. Totten, writing on 
library education and nonprint media in 
The Journal of Education for Librarian- 
ship (v. 13, Winter 1973), judged “that 
the major reason for the failure of a 
nonprint media impact on the library 
profession lies with the indifferent treat- 
ment these programs receive in library 
schools.” 

Library media consultant D. Marie 
Grieco observed in 1972 (Encyclopedia 
Americana, “Multimedia Resources”): 
“Although there is growing awareness 
that libraries must expand into multi- 
media centers, progress has been ham- 
pered by misconceptions about the role 
of nonprint media, widespread aversion 
to audiovisual equipment, and the lack 
of in-depth direction from library 
schools, organizations and journals” 
(italics added). 

How have graduate library schools 
responded to the challenge to provide 
sound professional training for enlight- 
ened media professionals? 


Studies Find More Media Courses, 
But Qualify Conclusions 

Six studies on library school course 
offerings in nonprint media have been 
conducted since 1955, when Irving Lie- 
berman’s Audio-Visual Aids in Library 
Education was published by the Colum- 
bia School of Library Service. The two 
most recent studies are those of Herman 
L. Totten and Martin L. Mitchell in 1972 
(Journal of Education for Librarianship, 
v. 14, Summer 1973) and Karen S. Mun- 
day and John W. Ellison’s 1973 “Scope 
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and Content of Non-Print Media Courses 
Taught in Graduate Library Schools” 
(JEL, v. 16, Winter 1976). 

Munday and Ellison reveal a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of library 
media courses from Totten and Mitch- 
ell’s findings two years before. However, 
previous studies, beginning with Lie- 
berman’s in 1955, all have charted an 
increase—often dramatic—of attention 
given to media by library schools. Mun- 
day and Ellison comment on their own 
findings by cautioning that while the 
number of courses (as indicated by the 
catalogs of forty-three ALA-accredited 
library schools) has increased, “this 
does not mean these courses serve the 
current or future media needs of li- 
braries.” 

Munday and Ellison’s study shows 
that nearly half the media courses offered 
are geared towards the school library. 
Apparently the standards for accredi- 
tation of school media specialists have 
influenced the scope and number of 
media courses offered to school library 
students. In Totten and Mitchell’s study, 
23 percent of the media courses sur- 
veyed were required courses for school 
librarians. Munday and Ellison corrob- 
orate this figure and report that of each 
library school’s average offering of 3.39 
media courses, an average of 1.53 
courses are devoted to media in school 
libraries. This leaves an average of 1.86 
courses to cover all the nonprint media 
needs of public, academic, and special 
libraries. 

In the light of increasing community 
college library involvement in media, 
growing demands for media in medical 
and other special libraries, and expand- 
ing media programs in urban public li- 
braries, the authors were disturbed by 
the distribution of media courses in li- 
brary schools. As a remedy, they urge 
that nonprint media courses such as basic 
media utilization; media production; and 
media selection, acquisition, and man- 
agement should not be tied to a type-of- 
library program—be it school, academic, 
public, or special. 


Media Courses—General to Narrow 

Munday and Ellison single out the dis- 
proportionate number of media courses 
geared to type-of-library program, but 
they do not otherwise describe course 
content. Totten and Mitchell, however, 
analyze media courses by content and 
divide them into four categories: 

1) General-survey or introductory 
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New Seal-Lamin bonds at 225°. 
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MARCFICHE . . . $295 


MARCFICHE is cataloging and in- 
dexes on standard microfiche. It is the 
least expensive and most up-to-date 
source for cataloging data. 
MARCFICHE contains ten years of 
English-language books, ‘‘popular’’ 
titles since 1900, recent films, maps, 
serials, and European-language pub- 
lications. The eight hundred thousand 
items now on MARCFICHE grows by 
thousands of new titles each week. 
MARCFICHE makes cataloging data 
easy to find. Even last week’s LC cata- 
loging may be approached from five 
directions: Card Number, ISBN, Main 
Entry and Title, and Call Number. 
MARCFICHE is updated and cumu- 
lated weekly. The entire index of over 
three million entries is re-indexed 
quarterly. All MARC is included. 
MARCFICHE is offered for free trial 
use. The complete set will be sent to 
your library without cost or obliga- 
tion. To receive MARCFICHE, only a 
few samples, or additional informa- 
tion, phone (301) 840-1480 or write: 


MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 
Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D.C. 20016 
A Division of The Library Corporation 
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THE 
HUMAN 


COUGAR 
by Lloyd Morain 





The dreamed adventures of those 18 to 60 are 
the real adventures of Morain's human cougars, 
tracked across America! 


'*...an endangered species whose 
continued existence helps keep alive the 
“cougar strain’ in everyone who refuses to 
be strait-jacketed by social pressures . . ."' 


Harold Gilliam - SAN FRANCISCO 
SUNDAY EXAMINER & CHRONICLE 


Possessions, women, marriage, work, nature 
and hard play in the lives of America's working 
drifters, make for ‘‘. . . a vivid appreciation of a 
disappearing species maligned by the masters of 
money and politics . . ."' 

(R. Buckminster Fuller). 


NON-FICTION 
(Second Printing) 


HARD COVER 
(ISBN 0-87975-062-6) Ppd. $8.95 


IB Prometheus Books 


923 Kensington Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York 14215 
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courses to orient print librarians to issues 
of the nonprint field; 

2) Technical Services and Production 
—aimed chiefly at librarians in school 
and university media centers; 

3) School Libraries—an “all things to 
all people" category attempting to cover 
all aspects of the school media center; 

4) Special Problems—of narrow scope, 
covering specific areas such as map or 
film librarianship. 

In their conclusion, Totten and Mitch- 
ell were perplexed that library schools 
offer introductory courses in nonprint 
media but do not go on with further 
courses which would enable students to 
build on their basic work. *For what 
good is knowing about RE media 
conceptually if the practicalities of the 
problems of selecting, evaluating, cata- 
loging, and retrieving nonprint informa- 
tion remain a mystery?" 


Integrating Media into Curricula 

What initiative have library schools 
taken toward integrating media con- 
cepts into the general school curricula? 
Munday and Ellison report that twenty- 
nine schools integrate media into the 
subject matter of other library science 
courses. Although this figure represents 
a significant increase since Totten and 
Mitchell's study, the figures may be mis- 
leading. Ellison, speaking at a confer- 
ence on "New Directions in Library 
Education" sponsored last year by the 
New York Library Association, candidly 
remarked that library schools frequently 
change the names of courses to make 
them sound like media courses without 
changing the content. For example, 
"Children's Literature" becomes “Ma- 
terials for Children" but is taught in the 
same way as the former by the same in- 
structor, who may know little or nothing 
about nonprint media. 

Munday and Ellison also examined 
library school catalogs for any mention 
of nonprint media in statements of pur- 
pose. Only eight out of the forty-three 
schools referred to media in articulating 
educational goals and objectives. 


Lack of Educational Leadership 

If we can draw any conclusion from 
these studies it is that professional ac- 
creditation standards make all the dif- 
ference in the number and type of media 
courses offered and in who is required 
to take them. Library schools, pressured 
by critics over the years, have made 
concessions toward including media in 
their curricular offerings, but they have 
responded passively to professional 
media needs rather than actively ini- 
tiating media programs. 

These studies indicate that 1) the 
media needs of public, special, and aca- 
demic libraries are not being directly 


addressed; 2) evidence of integration of 
media into other library courses is still 
questionable; and 3) most library media 
courses are basic, introductory courses; 
intermediate and advanced courses to 
meet practical and technical needs are 
not being offered by the library schools. 

Last year, ALA’s Public Library As- 
sociation published new guidelines for 
audiovisual materials and services in 
large and in small and medium-sized 
public libraries. Though these docu- 
ments may not have quite the bite of 
school media specialist requirements, 
they should have some impact on library 
school training. The guidelines advise 
that “all library staff should be familiar 
with audiovisual resources to assist users 
in evaluation, selection, and utilization 
of resources, as well as program plan- 
ning” and “each library should have an 
audiovisual specialist with a master’s de- 
gree in library science.” Where are li- 
brarians familiar with audiovisual re- 
sources to come from if library schools 
do not fully integrate media into their 
basic courses? And where is the public 
libtary audiovisual specialist-with an 
MLS degree—to come from if the ma- 
jority of library media courses are either 
geared to school librarians or are basic 
survey courses aimed at print librarians? 

If leadership is not coming from the 
library schools to develop media-trained 
professionals, then the professional or- 
ganizations will have to put some teeth 
into their standards and guidelines by 
specifying the media training required 
for their members. 

Perhaps the most telling comment on 
the situation comes in Munday and Elli- 
son’s report. They conclude that “library 
schools are beginning to recognize non- 
print media as legitimate and valuable 
information for librarians.” Attention to 
media in library schools has been grow- 
ing over the last twenty years, but the 
most recent study can only claim that 
library schools are “beginning to recog- 
nize” the importance of media. Ed 


RESEARCH 


CSD Call for Research Papers 

At the ALA annual conference in De- 
troit, the Children’s Services Division 
will sponsor a program on unpublished 
research relating to children’s materials 
and/or services. Five-hundred word pro- 
posals will be accepted until January 15. 
Selection will be made during the Mid- 
winter Meeting, and complete papers 
(15-20 min. reading time) and abstracts 
will be due May 1. Send proposals on 
research conducted during the past five 
years to Dr. Mary Kingsbury, SLS, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Manning Hall 
026-A, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 
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New Mag & Mickey Mantle Legiti- 
mate Rolling Papers. CBS national 
television recently highlighted a new 
trade journal called Dealer with a print 
run of 20,000 and an “unestablished” 
circulation. The magazine refers to itself 
as "the Advertising Age of the burgeon- 
ing paraphernalia industry," which gen- 
erates an estimated $300 million in sales 
of rolling papers, hashpipes, incense, 
stash boxes, roach clips, and other ac- 
couterments of the marijuana youth 
culture. Valued mostly for its ads, Dealer 
contains features on such subjects as 
patent problems and legal hassles. 

The four-minute telecast gave viewers 
a tour of the Dealer art department and 
production set-up, focused on many rep- 
resentative paraphernalia products, in- 
terviewed publisher Richard Lasky (pre- 
viously publisher of Crawdaddy), and 
showed Mickey Mantle posing for pro- 
motion shots before the EZ-Wider roll- 
ing papers booth at a Convenience Store 
Convention. 





CBS correspondent Steve Young com- 
mented, “Dealer and the paraphernalia 
industry are acting as if decriminaliza- 
tion has already arrived.” 

Dealer sells to paraphernalia whole- 
salers and retailers, such as head shops 
and record stores. Librarians may not 
want it—but they do always want to be 
au courant, n’est-ce pas? $15 for 12 issues 
from Trans-High Corporation at POB 
919, Madison Square Station, NYC 
10010. 






Portraits of the Rural Poor. From 
1935 to 1942 eleven photographers 
fanned out across the United States and 
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created a massive pictorial document of 
the stark conditions of America’s rural 
poor. Known as “The FSA File,” it was 
made for a Farm Security Administra- 
tion project intended to show a recal- 
citrant Congress why “the lower third” 
needed economic assistance and reloca- 
tion to productive land. The “file” is 
composed of 80,000 prints and 200,000 
unprinted negatives housed in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Now, in A Vision Shared, Hank O’Neal 
has compiled and introduced more than 
250 of these provocative portraits, most 
of them previously unpublished. He 
tracked down nine of the eleven photog- 
raphers to select the photographs that 
they themselves considered the most 
representative and wanted to see pub- 
lished. Two had died, Ben Shahn and 
Dorothea Lange, and so their spouses 
volunteered to help. 

The result is a book of photographs 


“In the FSA adventure you found your own 
way... not as the big magazine boys do 
now,” Dorothea Lange said in retrospect. 
Lange, above, shooting in 1934. 
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Bellow, Saul. Humboldt's Gift. Avon, 9-76, $1.95 
T—— —— To Jerusalem and Back. Viking Press, rns 
Bombeck, Erma. The Grass is Always Greener Over the Septic Tank. Fawcett, 
dns, pns 
Caldwell, Taylor. Ceremony of the Innocent. Fawcett, tent. fall '77, pns 
Christie, Agatha. Sleeping Murder. Bantam, tent. summer "71, pns. 
Cussler, Clive. Raise the Titanic! Bantam, tent. summer 77, pns 
#Dean, John W. Blind Ambition. Pocket Books, tent. fall '77, pns 
Dyer, Dr. Wayne W. Your Erroneous Zones. Avon, 8-77, $2.50 à 
Gaines, Diana. Nantucket Woman. Bantam, summer ’77, pns b 
Gray, Francine D. Lovers and Tyrants. Simon & Schuster, rns 
+* Greene, Gael. Blue Skies, No Candy. Warner, fall '77, pns 
Guest, Judith. Ordinary People. Ballantine, 7-77, $1.95 
THaber, Joyce. The Users. Dell, tent. 7-77, pns 
Haley, Alex. Roots. Dell, tent. 10-77, pns 
Higgins, Jack. A Storm Warning. Bantam, fall '77, pns 
fHite, Shere. The Hite Report. Macmillan, rns 
Jaworski, Leon. The Right and the Power. Pocket Books, tent. fall '77, pns 
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Random House, rns 
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Robbins, Harold. The Lonely Lady. Pocket Books, 3-77, tent. $1.95 
Sassoon, V. and B. A Year of Beauty and Health. Simon & Schuster, rns 
Sheehy, Gail. Passages. Bantam, 5-77, $2.25 
Stevenson, William. A Man Called Intrepid. Ballantine, 4—77, $2.25 
Stewart, Mary. Touch Not the Cat. Fawcett, tent. fall '77, pns 
Susann, Jacqueline. Dolores. Bantam, 5-77, $2.25 
$Thompson, Thomas. Blood and Money. Dell, tent. 10-77, pns 
Tobias, Andrew. Fire and Ice. Warner, 9-77, tent. $1.95 
Toland, John. Adolf Hitler. Ballantine, tent. fall '77, pns 
Uris, Leon. Trinity. Bantam, 3—77, tent. $2.75 
+*Van Slyke, Helen. The Best Place to Be. Popular Library, 9-77, pns 
Vonnegut, Jr., Kurt. Slapstick. Dell. tent. 10-77, pns 
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The “Technical Services” series begins 
with The OCLC System, aimed at li- 
brarians and library science students 
Who plan to be involved in System inter- 
face. It introduces. network concepts, 
hardware, bibliographic format and cat- 
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Appointments 
CHARLES R, ANDREWs, On Noy. 1, 

Mr. Andrews began as dean of library 

services at Hofstra University in Hemp- 


mouth and as librarian at F. reiberger Li- 
brary, Case Western Reserve University, 


Lita Bnapy, The new director of the 
Northern Illinois Library System with 
headquarters. in Rockford, “Ms, Brad 
assumes responsibility for Serving fifty- 
five public libraries ' in eight affiliate 
Within a twelve-county area, She for- 
merly served as assistant director of the 
Indiana State Library in Indianapolis, 


Mary J. Cron. On Nov. 1, Ms. 


Patricia DALE, New head librarian 
at the Savage Public Library (Scott 
County Public Library System) in Min. 


Jonn H. Grenen. The library direc- 
tor at Tulane University in New Orleans 
has been appointed director of libraries 
at the University of Missouri-Columbia, 


15 he took a sabbatical leave to study 
bibliographic access in research libraries. 


EvELYN Harr. A member of RASD’s 







Office, Ms. Holcomb plans, implements, 
and directs the equal opportunity pro- 
gram as it applies to women. 


Mania B. OvrenBOLT. Ms. Overholt is 
now director of the Miami Valley Li- 
brary Organization, a seven-county pub- 
lic library information network with 
headquarters in the Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library. Under 
her administration the Whitewater Val- 
ley Area Library Services Authority be- 
came a functioning five-county multitype 
library cooperative in eastern Indiana. 


ErrzAsETH Pan. Ms. Pan became 
chief of the Scientific Library of the U.S. 
Patent and Trademark Office on Septem- 
ber 14. She has served as a consultant to 
various research organizations in both 
government and private sectors on the 
use and management of information, 
specializing in the automation of library 
and information systems. She is currentl 
on the faculty of Catholic University's 
Graduate Department of Library Science. 


Caro Pine. Ms. Pine was appointed 
assistant curator of Manuscripts in the 
Francis A. Countway Library of Medi- 
cine in Boston on Sept. 21. Curator of 
the Harvard Medical Archives since 


1975, Ms. Pine originally came to Count- 
way as a library assistant in 1971 and left 
the next year to earn her library degree 
at the University of Michigan. 


HANNELORE B. Raver. Ms. Rader, 
former orientation librarian at the Center 
of Educational Resources, Eastern 
Michigan University in Ypsilanti, was 
appointed coordinator of the Education 
and Psychology Division at the Center 
in October. 


ALLENE SCHNAITTER. Ms. Schnaitter 
became director of Washington State 
University Library in Pullman in July. 
She has served at the universities of 
Michigan, Missouri, and Indiana, and at 
Antioch College. Most recently, she di- 
rected Governors State University 
Library in Park Forest South, Ill. 


ErpnED R. Swrrg. ACRL President- 
elect Smith will become director of the 
University of Minnesota Libraries for 
the Twin Cities campus on December 
15. Mr. Smith has been director of li- 
braries at SUNY-Buffalo. 


WiLLIAM Srupzn. Effective February 
1, Mr. Studer will become director of 
the Ohio State University Libraries in 
Columbus. He is now the assistant dean 


at the University of Indiana's Graduate 
Library School in Bloomington. 


Tom G. Watson. The new university 
librarian in charge of the library system 
at the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., Mr. Watson formerly served as 
director of library and media services, 
Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. 


HERBERT S. Warre. Professor of li- 
brary science and director of the Re- 
search Center for Library and Informa- 
tion Science in the Indiana University 
Graduate Library School Mr. White 
was elected to a four-year term on the 
governing council of the International 
Federation for Documentation (FID) at 
the September meeting in Mexico City. 
He is the only American now serving on 
the twelve-member council. 


Retirements 


Mar Wura. At its fiftieth anniversary 
state conference in Tucson Sept. 30- 
Aug. 2, the Arizona State Library Associ- 
ation named Ms. Wiita the librarian of 
the year. A past president of the School 
Libraries Division of ASLA, she retired 
as district librarian of the Phoenix Union 
High School District June 1. 





Guess Who's Coming To Dinner 


They're your uninvited guests. 


The moths, the bookworms, the termites, 
the silverfish and all their moldy friends. 


But you can stop them before they get 
started. With the VACUFUME-18® Docu- 
ment Fumigator. 


This convenient 18-cu. ft. or larger vacuum 
chamber completely fumigates your pre- 
cious manuscripts and documents a cart- 
load at a time for months at a time. Every 
crevice, every page, every square inch of 
material is covered and penetrated in just 
six hours. NN 
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CIRCLE 367 ON READER CARD 


d 
f 
^ t. 


No other fumigation process does the job 
so safely, so effectively and so simply in so 
little time. 


Call or write for more information on VACU- 
FUME Document Fumigation systems now. 


Before the Moldy Bunch calls on you. 


Vacudyne Altair 


375 East Joe Orr Road 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 
Telephone: 312/757-5200 
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LATE JOB NOTICES (FOR JANUARY ISSUE, CALL 312-944-6780 AFTER DECEMBER 10) 


Listings taken by phone as space permits. 


HEAD, CATALOG SECTION. 
sification. 


aloging experience preferred. 


Supervise 2 professionals and 5 clerical staff. 
Supervise input to book or microform catalog vendor. 
$13,278-$16,512. 


10 lines maximum, $10/line (10-20 words/line). 


Library Services Division, Oregon State Library, Salem, OR 97310. 


CHILDREN'S COORDINATOR. Librarian V. 
librarians at Tucson Public. 


vel opment. 


Wanted by April 1977. 


ALA members 10% off. 


Perform original cataloging and Dewey clas- 
MLS; 2 yrs.' professional library experience; cat- 


Deadline for applications Dec. 20. 


Contact John Webb, Asst. Admin., 


A mover/shaker who can give leadership to children's 
Responsibility for staff and program development, continuing education, collection de- 
Minimum 3-5 yrs.' direct public library experience with children after MLS; administrative skills; out- 


standing storyteller; working knowledge of grants; experience with minority groups or fluency in Spanish a plus. Re- 


ports to assistant director for public services. 
al reimbursement; health plan 3/4 paid by city; bonus after 5 yrs.; etc. 
nel Dept., City of Tucson, Box 27210, Tucson, AZ 85726. 


responsibility. 
tions. 


Beautiful Southwest. 


AO UUEETIIONS LIBRARIAN. MLS; minimum 3 yrs.' academic library experience in acquisitions. 
selection desirable. Working knowledge of 1 or more foreign languages. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING FOR MEDIA GENERALIST in the Richmond School in Hanover, N.H. 


in currículum development, print and nonprint media necessary. 


Grade 6-8. 
Master's in media or library science preferred. 


$15,540-$18,888; unusual benefits; education- 
Resume to Civil Service Commission, Person- 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Experience in serials and 


Demonstrated ability to handle administrative 
Supervision of 2 professional librarians and support staff of 15. 


Apply to Jeniece Guy, Hd. Personnel, Center for Research Libraries, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. 


$15,000+ depending on qualifica- 


Experience and training 
Apply 


immediately to Asst. Superintendent of Schools, Supervisory Union 22, Hanover, NH 03755, (603) 643-3431. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT. 


Immediate opening. 
brary Services, Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 
vice for public library in public library system throughout Wisconsin. 
experience, 2 of which must be in administration. 


Division for Library Services, Bureau of Public and Cooperative Li- 
Responsible for providing professional consultative ser- 
ALA-accredited MLS and 4 yrs.' public library 
Beginning at $16,632 with excellent state fringe benefits. 


Submit 


application by Dec. 31 to Arlaine Haugsby, Dept. of Public Instruction, 126 Langdon St., Madison, WI 53702. 


MATERIALS SELECTION ASSISTANT 


to chief central research library, Dallas Public. 
for surveying/evaluating collections, providing collection development leadership. 


selection experience in research library; MLS; knowledge of research methods. 


Officer, Dallas Public Library, 1954 Commerce, Dallas, TX 75201. 


$14,472-$20,376. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


Staff position with responsibility 
Minimum 2 yrs.' post degree book 
Apply to Personnel 


DIRECTOR OF LOUISVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY in city of 327,000 (+ county of 405,700), with main library of 1,000,000 


vols., 9 full-time and 14 part-time branches, 4 bookmobiles. 
and subregional branch for blind and physically handicapped. 
Fringe benefits. 
mittee, LFPL, 4th and York Sts., Louisville, KY 40203. 


sional library work. $27,500-$32,500. 


HEAD OF TECHNICAL SERVICES in information center of print and nonprint resources. 
cataloging (OCLC), union catalog development, and budget planning. 
demonstrated ability to involve academic staff in materials selection. 
formation services in response to university's emerging nontraditional programs for new student population. 


Starting as soon as possible. 
Search Comm., Polk Library, Univ. of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, Oshkosh, WI 54901. 


ject master's. 


$14,000 minimum. 


Closing date Dec. 17. 
Commited to a policy of equal-opportunity in 


Operates 2 FM radio stations, a program for the aging, 
ALA-accredited MLS and extensive experience in profes- 

Resume by March 1 to Caroline Mercer, Chrprsn., Search Com- 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


Includes circulation, acquisitions, 


Must have relevant experience, management skills & 
Opportunity to initiate new approaches in in- 


MLS + sub- 
Write Felice Reisler, Chrprsn., 


faculty and staff employment and personnel action without regard to race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or age. 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, LIBRARY SERVICES DIVISION. 





interlibrary loan. MLS, 
Oregon State Libra 


» Salem, OR 97310. 





yrs.' professional experience. 


$16,134-$20,112. 


Administers public services including reference, circulation, and 
Reply to Kathleen Grasing, Administrator, 





CLASSIFIED 





Salary range required for all ‘‘Positions Open.” 
"Faculty rank” and "status" are variable and should 
be explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or inferred biases 
will be edited out of ads. 


Rates 


Positions Open: $2.50/printed line. 
ALA members: 50% off ($1.25/line). 
No free lines. 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive 50 words 
free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 50¢/word. 


Joblines: For numbers and addresses of clearing- 
houses that provide a list of available jobs. No com- 
mercial agencies, Free listing. 


Display classifieds: Boxes, larger type, prominent 
format. $25/column inch. 20% off for ALA members. 
No free space. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


All other classified sections: $2.50 /line. 
Classifieds Deadline 


Copy receipt and cancellation: 4 weeks preceding 
date of issue. (Ads placed and subsequently filled 
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can be stamped “FILLED” up to three weeks pre- 
ceding jaa of issue; advertiser is billed for origi- 
nal ad. 


Late Job Notices 


“Page One” section, as space permits, takes job 
notices after classified deadline has passed. By 
phone only, after 10th of the month. $10 per printed 
ine. ALA members 10% off. See complete instruc- 
tions in section. 


Address 


Place all ads with John Wilkins, American Libraries, 
Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780. 


JOBLINES 








If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. . 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
ET OF COLUMBÍA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 
c m Library Association: (301) 685- 


0. 
MOUNTAIN PLAINS Library Association: (801) 
581-8558—Ms. E. Runyon-Lancaster, U. of 
Utah Ls., Salt Lake City 84112. 


n Fite iem Library Association: (609) 695. 


NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 
OREGON Aid Media Jobline: (503) 649-2122. 
RHODE ISLAND Library Association Bulletin: 
monthly jobline. For copies, send self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes to Nancy B. 
D'Amico, Technical Services, Roger Wil- 
liams College Library, Bristol, RI 02809. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ENERGETIC MLS for ref./catalog entry-level 
position in junior college, academic, public 
library in Ili., Ind., or Mo. Undergrad. in hist./ 
Soc. SCi;; good organizer with several years’ 
experience dealing with public; enjoys variety 
on job. Write C. Huffman, 2322 Ramsey Road, 
Springfield, IL 62702. 





ALA-MLS, MA-MUSIC HISTORY. Skilled in 
cataloging and bibliography. 2 yrs.' profes- 
sional experience in record cataloging and 
reference, Language skills in French and He- 
brew. Seek challenging position. Will relocate. 
Resume from M. Simon, #303 Ceder Rd., 
South Euclid, OH 44118. 


MLS, JAN. 15, 1977, QUEENS COLLEGE. Seek 
any entry-level professional position NY area. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 








aa. at ET 


/ 5 yrs.’ college English teacher, fluent French 
| German, Italian. Some library experience. 2nd 
master's. Highest references. Write F. Low, 
7 Westgate Ct., Glen Cove, NY 11542. 


































MLS, U. OF ILL., 1975. Areas of concentration 
are cataloging and information science. De- 
sire position as librarian/researcher/indexer. 
6 yrs.’ pre-professional experience in aca- 
demic libraries including circulation, reserve, 
inventory control, and supervision. 1 yr. in- 
dexing government periodicals. Will relocate. 
SS. lewski, 3523 W. Leland Ave., Chicago, IL 





CATALOG OR TECH. SER. position wanted. 
MLS, 12 yrs.’ public lib. exp.—children's. Exp. 
in convention organization. Will relocate. B. . 
Wenk, Guernsey Hill Rd., Lagrangeville, NY 
12540, (914) 677-3286. 





MLS, 4 YRS.’ EXP. with responsible supervi- 
sion in most phases of public service. Desires 
position of responsibility in small-med. lib. 

esume from E. M. Kieczykowski, 55 Deumant 
Ter., Buffalo, NY 14223. 


MLS (U of IIl); history MA; desires entry- 
level position in academic, public, or govern- 
ment library. BA in history, German, & educa- 
tion. Recently organized & cataloged depart- 
mental music collection in major university. 
Resume on request. J. Zivney, 705 W. Locust, 
Bloomington, IL 61701. 





EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR AND CON- 
SULTANT with background in libraries, ar- 
chives, and CE programs for staff develop- 
ment seeks project work. MLS, certificate in 
archives administration. Resume from H. 
Lowell, 4598 2nd Way, S.E., Salem, OR 97302. 
(503) 581-7654. 








MLS, LIU, '75; BA, history, seekin entry-level 
ref./govt. docs. position in pub./acad./spec. 
library. Have volunteer and part-time exp. in 
pub./acad. ref. Will relocate. M. Stiene, 12 
South Hollow Rd., Dix Hills, NY 11746. 








POSITIONS OPEN 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 



















DIRECTOR 


Supervises a staff of approximately 13 
people; manages a collection of 162,- 
000 vols.; professorial rank; minimum 
salary of $25,000; tenured 12-mo. ap- 
pointment. ALA-accredited MLS + 
proven abilities in academic library 
administration are minimum qualifica- 
tions. Applications will be accepted 
until: 

































January 15, 1977 


or until the position is filled. Inquiries, 
nominations or applications (resumes 
+ names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of 3 references) should be 
directed to: 


Owen Fennema 
Steenbock Memorial Library 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Madison, WI 53706 




























(608) 263-2003 


An Lf sel ear! 
affirmative-action employer. 
Women and minorities are 
encouraged to apply. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SENIOR DOCUMENTS REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Duties include general reference with foreign and domestic documents, includ- 
ing assisting with research and giving bibliographic instructions; directing day- 
to-day operations of a section of 2 other librarians and 2 supporting staff; 
developing and articulating a collection development policy for documents 
including selection and retention responsibilities; and communicating to fac- 
ulty, students and library staff information about government documents. 


MLS, administrative experience, at least 3 yrs.’ full-time work with documents, 
and knowledge of foreign languages. 


Salary $15,000-$18,000 


Librarian II or IIl rank, depending on qualifications. Available July 1, 1977. 
Send resume to Philip E. Leinbach, Asst. Univ. Ln. for Personnel, Harvard 
University Library, Cambridge, MA 02138. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


ORAL ROBERTS UNIVERSITY 
O. W. Coburn School of Law Library 


Oral Roberts University has immediate openings for top-quality librarians in 
these areas of the O.W. Coburn School of Law Library, a dynamic Christian 
environment: 
***Cataloger—graduate library degree, legal 
experience, OCLC use preferred 


***Acquisitions Librarian—graduate library degree 
and legal experience preferred 


Salary $10,500—$15,000 commensurate with professional experience. ORU is 
an equal-opportunity employer and welcomes applications from persons of any 
race, color, and national or ethnic origin. 


Send resume indicating experience, professional philosophy, salary history to: 
William W. Jernigan, Vice President for Learning Resources and Instruction, 
Oral Roberts University, 7777 S. Lewis, Tulsa, OK 74102. 





DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES—U. of Colorado, Boulder 
Applications (in duplicate): by Feb. 1; Appointment: by Sept. 1 


Minimum salary $31,000; actual salary subject to qualifications. 
The university has a faculty of 1,231, an enrollment of 16,000 undergraduates 
and 4,000 graduate students, and is in a research oriented community (NCAR, 
ESSA, IBM, etc.). Library holdings comprise approximately 2 million volumes 
and 1,450,000 microforms. The current budget for library materials is $985,669. 
The university is a member of the Center for Research Libraries and is a 
regional depository for federal documents. 

The Director of Libraries is a faculty appointment and is responsible to the 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. The director has primary administrative 
authority for all library services and operations on the Boulder campus, includ- 
ing long-range planning, policy formulation and implementation, budget prep- 
aration and personnel matters. As the public representative of the University 
Libraries, the director must be an effective interface with academic, govern- 
ment, and public groups. 

Candidates must have an MLS from an American Library Association- 
accredited program; a minimum of 5 years’ experience in middle and upper 
management positions in large academic or research libraries; demonstrated 
knowledge of automated library and information retrieval systems, networks, 
and resource sharing; a commitment to the academic mission of a large uni- 
versity; and proven ability to coordinate library services with academic pro- 
grams. Qualifications of particular concern will include the demonstrated abil- 
ity to manage resources effectively; a commitment to sound management 
practice and to continuing education for library faculty and staff; and evidence 
of significant professional and scholarly activities. 


Write: Dean William Baughn, Search Committee, College of Business & Admin- 
istration, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80309. eo/aa employer 
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DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


A private, Catholic university of over 4,000 students with predomi- 
nantly undergraduate programs. 250,000 volumes in the main library. 
A professional staff of eight. 


Director plans and administers overall library operations including 
personnel supervision, collection development, coordination of library 
services with academic departments, and budget preparation; reports 
to the Vice-President for Academic Affairs. Minimum qualifications: 
MLS degree from an ALA-accredited school; at least 3 years' adminis- 
trative experience in an academic library; a solid grasp of management 
systems, automation, and computer applications. Position open July 
15, 1977. 
Twelve-month appointment with faculty status. 
Salary $18,000-$21,000 
Deadline for submission of credentials is February 1, 1977. 
Applications with supporting resumes and names of at least 3 refer- 
ences should be sent to: 
Joseph Pusateri 
Chairperson, Search Committee 
Box 163, Loyola University 
New Orleans, LA 70118 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA CAMPUS 


Reports to: Vice-Chancellor, Academic Affairs. 


Responsibilities: Administers campus library system including, but 
not limited to, implementation of policy, preparation and administra- 
tion of annual budget, supervision of library personnel, promotion of 
personnel development, coordination of planning for most effective 
use of material and human resources, and cooperation with local and 
statewide academic communities. 


Qualifications: Graduate degree in library science or equivalent; 
demonstrated competence in successfully administering a complex, 
research oriented library system; and academic training and back- 
ground necessary to command the respect and cooperation of the 
library staff and academic community. Experience with automation, 
collection development, information services, and bibliographical 
control. 


The University of California at Santa Barbara is one of the nine cam- 
puses of the University of California, has an enrollment of 14,000 
students, a faculty of more than 800, and offers degrees in a wide 
range of academic disciplines, including doctoral programs in 28 
fields. The library has a strong, balanced collection of over 1,100,000 
volumes and employs a staff of approximately 250, of which 56 are 
professional librarians. A four-stery addition to the library is under 
construction and is scheduled for completion in the fall of 1977. 
The deadline for receipt of applications and nominations is January 
31, 1977. Salary range of $30,000-- depending on experience and 
qualifications. Applications and nominations should be sent to: 
Chairperson, Search Committee 
c/o Personnel Office 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara, CA 93106 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





———————— 


CALIFORNIA. Science cataloger. Requires 
ALA-accredited MLS, academic degree in bi- 
ological sciences or equivalent academic 
qualifications, and at least 1 of the following 
additional qualifications (listed in order of 
preference): advanced study in biological or 
[ipee Science; facility with European 
anguages (prefer German); relevant experi- 
ence; advanced cataloging; academic honors, 
Salary range $12,312-$15,804. Send resume by 
January 15, 1977, to Keith C. Blean, Asst. 
Univ. Ln., University of California, Santa 
Barbara, CA 93101. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





COLORADO. Reference librarian / literature 
searcher. To perform manual and computer- 
ized scientific, technical, and business litera- 
ture searching for an information center 
which provides library services for Colorado 
companies. Requires MLS + 2 yrs.’ appropri- 
ate literature searching experience. Faculty 
status and benefits. Prefer scientific back- 
ground. Salary $10,500—$13,000 depending on 
qualifications and experience. Send complete 
resume by January 15, 1977, with references 
and letter detailing what you can bring to 
position to Saundra K. Smith, Colorado Tech- 
nical Reference Center, University of Colorado 
Libraries, Boulder, CO 80302. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


KK 


ILLINOIS. Assistant circulation services li- 
brarian. Participates in the planning, services, 
and supervisory activities of a centralized 
circulation department which consists of 2.5 
FTE librarians, 8.5 FTE support staff, and a 
large staff of student assistants. Directly 
responsible for circulation and library priv- 
ileges desks, and entrance and exit control. 
MLS from an ALA-accredited school and mini- 
mum 2 yrs.' supervisory experience required. 
Academic library experience highly desirable. 
Hiring range $10,200-$11,200. Applications ac- 
cepted through December 15, 1976. Apply to 
Robert Ireland, Personnel Officer, orth- 
western University Library, Evanston, IL 
60201. An equal-opportunity employer. 





ILLINOIS. Head catalog department. Respon- 
sible for the overall management of the cata- 
log department, including policy formulation, 
Eoal setting, hiring, and evaluation of staff 
members and budget preparation. Reviews 
and alters procedures as necessary, working 
closely with technical services division chief 
and department heads to harmonize routines 
for an efficient work flow. Department in- 
cludes 10 professionals and 17 support staff 
and utilizes NOTIS (on-line MARC-based sys- 
tem). MLS from an ALA-accredited school + 
5 yrs.' increasingly responsible research li- 
brary technical services experience with em- 
phasis on cataloging; proven supervisory cap- 
ability; ability to communicate well orally and 
in writing; knowledge of library computer 
applications. Salary $17,000 minimum, de- 
pendent on qualifications. Apply to Robert 
Ireland, Pers. Officer, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Library, Evanston, IL 60201. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 





LOUISIANA. Catalog librarian. Original catalog- 
ing of Latin American materials, rare books 
in other areas. ALA-accredited MLS; minimum 
2 yrs.' cataloging experience; LC Classifica- 
tion and OCLC experience desirable. Spanish 
and/or Portuguese essential, other languages 
desirable, especially Latin and Greek. SOL- 
INET/OCLC member. Librarian JI rank, aca- 
demic status, 22 days’ vacation. Salary range 
$10,000-$11,999, Send resume to Jane Stevens, 
Head, Catalog Department, Tulane University 
Library, New Orleans, LA 70118. 





MONTANA. Creative arts librarian. peginning 
January 1, 1977. Duties are to direct the branch 
library in the Creative Arts Complex, which 
has collections in art and architecture. Pro- 
fessional library degree from an ALA-ac- 
credited school required. Prefer bachelor's or 
master's degree with major in art or architec- 
ture. Experience in reference service and staff 
supervision desirable. Conditions of employ- 
ment include 40-hr. week, 21 working days' 
annual vacation, academic rank, normal bene- 
fits. Beginning salary, $9,500+ depending on 
background and experience. Send applications 
and resumes to Alice McClain, Dir. of Ls., 
Montanta State University, Bozeman, MT 
59715. 





NEBRASKA. Assistant humanities librarian. 
Responsibilities include collection develop- 
ment through book selection, collection evalu- 
ation, and faculty liaison with areas of 
German and Romance languages, Latin Amer- 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





ican studies, and classics, Other duties in- 
clude provision of general reference service 
and interpretation of collections and services 
to library users. Requirements are a master’s 
degree from an ALA-accredited program anda 
master’s degree in German or 1 of the 
Romance languages. Appropriate academic 
library experience is preferred. Academic 
rank would be assistant professor with a mini- 
mum salary of $11,500. Apply by December 15 
1976, to Ronald Swanson, Personnel & Budget 
Officer, 106 Love Library, University of Ne- 
braska-Lincoln, Lincoln, NE 68588. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





NEW YORK. Cataloging department head. At 
least 4 yrs. professional experience with 
AACR and LC classification, including original 
cataloging. Applied knowledge of OCLC. Su- 
pervise department of 3 other professionals, 
3.6 FTE clericals, and student help. Direct 
reclass. from Dewey to LC (60% complete). 
ALA-accredited MLS and working knowledge 
of 2 modern European languages, preferably 
French and German, required. Salary $12,650 +. 
Faculty status. 1 mo. vacation. TIAA-CREF, 
other benefits. Send resume with references 
y December 22, 1976, to Carl E. Forrest, Dir., 
Niagara University Library, Niagara Univer- 
sity, NY 14109. An equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 


Se m a i 


OHIO. Head, undergraduate libraries. Faculty 
rank is commensurate with qualifications. 
Expected to meet aniran requirements for 
research, service, and publication, Responsi- 
ble for provision and coordination of dynamic 
rogram of library services for undergraduate 
Ruraries consisting of Undergraduate Library 
(East Campus), West Campus Learning Re- 
sources Center, and 5 regional campuses. 
Works with faculty and staff in development 
of library collections to support educational 
rograms. Cooperates in development of bib- 
iographic instruction program. Works closely 
with directors of regional campuses. Reports 
to Assistant Director of Libraries, Public Ser- 
vices. MLS from program accredited by ALA 
required; minimum of 3 yrs.' appropriate ex- 
perience required. Demonstrated administra- 
tive and organizational ability to plan and 
coordinate services in a large, dispersed li- 
brary system. $15,620—$18,360, depending on 
qualifications. Available January 1, 1977. Send 
resume to Rita Hirschman, Personnel Librar- 
ian, Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil 
Ave. Mall, Columbus, OH 43210. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





OHIO. Cataloger for modern Greek collection. 
Responsible for cataloging and classification 
of materials to be included in a published 
catalog of the modern Greek collection at the 
University of Cincinnati. MLS, excellent knowl- 
edge of modern Greek. 1—3 yrs.' cataloging 
experience, Salary $12,000. Appointment is for 
1 yr. Position available immediately. Send 
resume to Carol |. Reed, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Main Library—Room 616, Cincinnati, 
OH 45221. 





OKLAHOMA. Physical sciences reference li- 
brarian. Provide reference service, assist in 


book selection, supervise circulation services, 
serve on library committees. Successful can- 
didate is offered opportunity to work toward 
advanced degrees. Master’s degree from ALA- 
accredited school. Second master’s in sci- 
ences desirable. Aptitude for supefvision and 
administration. Health and accident insur- 
ance; free life insurance, TIAA and state re- 
tirement plan. Faculty rank, 40-hr. week, 1 
mo. vacation. Salary $9,600 minimum. Send 
resume and 3 references to Norris K. Max- 
well, Asst. Ln., Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, OK 74074. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 


Indiana library authority seeking administra- 
tor to coordinate cooperative programs of the 
25-member libraries. Position requires ALA- 
accredited MLS + 6 yrs.’ experience, 3 in 
administration. Salary $15,000. Position avail- 
able January 1, Send letter and resume by 
December 1 to Dennis Lawson, Librarian, 
Plymouth Public Library, Plymouth, IN 46563. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARY 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


STATE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICES LIBRARIAN 


Devise an organizational scheme for the extensive research holdings of the 
Legislative Council, including the working files; maintain the Council collec- 
tion, including responsibility for acquisitions, circulation, cataloging, and refer- 
ence; analyze incoming materials for purpose of assigning subject headings 
and routing; consult regularly with division heads on library topics; and assume 
other library-oriented responsibilities assigned by the Director or Assistant 
Director of the Legislative Council. MLS + 2 yrs.’ professional library experi- 
ence. Prefer, but do not require, candidates who have an academic background 
in public administration and/or political science. 


Salary $11,760 


This position will require a person who has a great deal of initiative and who 
can assume the total responsibility for organizing and maintaining a large and 
very complex collection of governmental documents, committee files, research 
reports, legislation, journals, pamphlets, etc., in a coherent manner for use 
by the staff of the Research, Fiscal, and Legal divisions of the Legislative 


Council. 


OKLAHOMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
305 STATE CAPITOL 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73105 


PENNSYLVANIA. Cataloger. Nonbook and fine 
arts (Dewey 700's) materials. Experience re- 
quired. MLS from ALA-accredited school. 
Additional graduate work desirable. Knowl- 
edge of foreign languages helpful. Faculty 
rank. Salary range $10,915—$16,126/9 mos. 
DOE. Possible summer employment. Available 
January 24, 1977. Send resume by December 
17, 1976, to Ray K. Hacker, Chrprsn., Ganser 
Library, Millersville State College, Millers- 
vilel, PA 17551. An equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action, Title IX employer. 





COOPERATIVE AGENCY 





INDIANA. Area library coordinator. Northern 


ORAL ROBERTS UNIVERSITY 
O. W. COBURN SCHOOL OF LAW LIBRARY 


Challenging opportunity to assist in developing a new school of law library in 


a dynamic Christian environment. 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 


RUTGERS 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW JERSEY 


THREE FACULTY POSITIONS 


Assistant professor level. Begin in 
September 1977. Applications are be- 
ing sought from candidates with 
earned doctorate, some teaching ex- 
perience, interest and competence in 
research, and demonstrated knowl- 
edge of professional practice in 2 or 
more of the following areas: 
Bibliography, Reference Service, 
Collection Development, Chil- 
dren’s Materials, Technical Ser- 
vices, Library Administration, 
Research 


Systems Analysis, 
Methods, School Media Centers 
(Administration, Curriculum, and 


LAW LIBRARY DIRECTOR 


Opening class September 1979. Acquiring 110,000-volume collection. Law 


Services), and Supervision of 
students doing fieldwork in the 
schools. 
Minimum salary $14,500; additional 
compensation for summer teaching. 
Inquire before January 15, 1977, with 
resume and list of references to: 
Dean Thomas H. Mott, Jr. 
Graduate School of Library Service 
RUTGERS, the State University 
of New Jersey 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


degree and graduate library degree preferred. Salary $20,000-$30,000, com- 
mensurate with professional experience. Send resume indicating experience, 
professional philosophy, salary history to: 


William W. Jernigan 
Vice-President for Learning Resources and Instruction 
Oral Roberts University 
7777 S. Lewis 
Tulsa, OK 74102 


An equal-opportunity employer 
Welcomes applications from persons of any race, color, and national or ethnic origin. 
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AL CLASSIFIEDS 
THE BIGGEST AND FASTEST 


IN THE LIBRARY FIELD 





ALABAMA. Teaching position open August 16, 
1977. Candidates should have a doctorate 
completed or nearing completion, with a 
specialization in the utilization, production, 
and administration of nonprint media. Desir- 
able strengths would include teaching experi- 
ence on the elementary or secondary level, 
familiarity with inter-relating media with the 
School curriculum, and an aptitude in graph- 
ics and prorosraphy. Appointment would 
ordinarily be at the assistant professor level 
with a 9-mo. salary of $15,000+ depending 
on experience. The GSLS is accredited by 
ALA and has a full-time faculty of 11. Quar- 
ters are new and well equipped. Send resume 
and references to James D. Ramer, Dean, 
Box 6242, University of Alabama, University, 
AL 35486. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


ARIZONA. Teach children's literature, school 
library administration, storytelling, and other 
school libra related courses. Begin Fall 
semester 1977. 3 graduate courses each se- 
mester, Experience as school librarian, + 
doctorate or equivalent. Teaching experience 
at the graduate level desirable. Academic 
rank and salary depending on qualifications; 
range $15,000-$21,000 for academic year. 
Deadline for receipt of credentials January 
1, 1977. Send resume to Donald C. Dickinson, 
Dir, Graduate Library School, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85719. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer under 
state and federal laws and regulations in- 
cuaine Title IX, 1972 Educational Amend- 
ments. 


GEORGIA. Assistant professor, school librar- 
ianship, children's and young adults' litera- 
ture and services. Doctorate or candidate 
status, school library experience required. 
Salary peat + summer. Fringe benefits in- 
clude TIAA/CREF. Open September 1977. Send 
application and resume by February 4, 1977, 
to Director, Division_of Librarianship, Emory 
University, Atlanta, GA 30322. 


MASSACHUSETTS. FACULTY OPENINGS in 
areas of literature of science and technology, 
technical services, and history of graphic 
communication. September 1977. MLS + doc- 
torate; library and teaching experience de- 
sirable. Teaching load: 3 courses per semes- 
ter and normal student advising, research, 
writing, and committee work. Salary min- 
imum $14,000; additional compensation for 
summer session. TIAA/CREF, major medical 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield, etc. Send vita with 
references before March 1, 1977, to Robert 
. Stueart, Dean, School of Library Science, 
Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, 
MA 02115. A non-discriminatory, affirmative- 
action employer. 


NEW JERSEY. THREE FACULTY POSITIONS 
at the assistant professor level to begin in 
September 1977. Applications are being 
sought from candidates with earned doctor- 
ate, some teaching experience, interest and 
competence in research, and demonstrated 
knowledge of professional practice in 2 or 
more of the following areas: bibliography, 
reference service, collection development, 
children's materials, technical services, li- 
brary administration, systems analysis, re- 
search methods, school media centers (ad- 
ministration, curriculum and services), and 
supervision of students doing fieldwork in 
the schools. Minimum salary $14,500; addi- 
tional compensation for summer teaching. 
Inquire before January 15, 1977, with resume 
and list of references, to Dean Thomas. H. 
Mott, Jr., Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey, 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


NEW YORK. FACULTY POSITIONS to start 
September 1977. Associate professor, informa- 
tion management: management generalist 
with knowledge of some or all of following 
fields: management theory and practice, bud- 
geting and cost benefit analysis, systems 
analysis, information technology, information 
industry, networks, and information resource 
management. Qualifications: teaching, man- 


Wes c. 


agerial, and/or research experience; Ph.D. in 
management, information, or library science. 
Salary, $18,000 minimum for academic year. 
Assistant professor, community information 
services: knowledge of some or all of follow- 
ing fields: community analysis and informa- 
tion services, public libraries, information 
needs and use, urban and regional planning. 
Qualifications: Ph.D. or near Ph.D. in sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, urban and regional plan- 
ning, library or information science. Salary 
$13,000—$15,000 academic year. Deadline for 
applications January 30, 1977. Send resume to 
Dean, School of Information Studies, Syracuse 


University, 113 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, NY . 


13210. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


OKLAHOMA. TWO REPLACEMENT FACULTY 
POSITIONS for August, 1977. Teaching spe- 
cialities needed: special libraries, government 
publications, literature of the sciences, basic 
and advanced reference, subject bibliography. 
Requires MLS from an ALA-accredited school; 
Ph.D. in library science, or subject area; li- 
brary and teaching experience; and record 
of research and publication. Appointment at 
rank of assistant professor. Minimum salary 
$15,500. Both salary and rank are negotiable. 
Send application and credentials by January 
15, 1976, to Search Committee, eo James 
Healey, Dir., School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 73019. An 
sdustopportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


TEXAS. UP TO FIVE FACULTY OPENINGS 
(one as associate dean), starting 1977-78. Rank 
(assistant to full professor) and salary (9 
months, $14,000+) dependent on qualifica- 
tions. MLS (or equivalent) + doctorate (or 
candidacy) or equivalent in library science or 
related field; professional library or related 
experience; demonstrated research ability. 
Teaching experience preferred. Special com- 
petencies required in 1 or more curricular 
areas (cataloging; reference; retrieval sys- 
tems; administration; automation; science/ 
bio-medical information; AV media; children, 
young adult, adult materials; school, public, 
special, medical libraries; etc.) with support- 
ing competencies in 1 or more related areas 
as appropriate for established programs at 
master's, post-master's and doctoral levels. 
Normal load 3 courses (9 hours) per semester 
with 1 course in alternate semesters at NTS 

Center in Dallas or medical school in Fort 
Worth. Apply by January 30 to Dewey E. Car- 
roll, Dean, School of Library and Information 
Sciences, North Texas State University, 
penton, TX 76203. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


DIRECTOR 


GEORGETOWN COUNTY 
LIBRARY 


Budget of $100,000 and staff of 9. 
Serving population of 33,000+. 
Located in beautiful S.C. Low 


Country, near beaches. MLS from 


ALA-accredited school and 1 or 2 
yrs? library experience. Salary 
range $10,000-$10,900. 20 days’ 
vacation; health insurance. 


Allen D. Read 
Board Chairperson 
Georgetown County Library 
Drawer D 
Georgetown, South Carolina 29440 





CALIFORNIA. Assistant library director. Avail- 
able March 1, 1977; ($1191—$1448). ALA-ac- 
credited MLS and considerable experience, 
with at least 2 yrs.’ supervisory. Directly 
supervises circulation & children's services, 
administers internship programs, drafts re- 
ports, schedules. Resumes accepted until Janu- 
ary 14, 1977. Personnel, Upland Public Library, 
Box 460, Upland, CA 91786. An equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 





AMARILLO PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM - 
Major resource center for 25-county area 


TWO VACANCIES 


Head, reference & adult readers' ser- 
vice: MLS + 2 yrs.’ minimum in refer- 
ence. Supervisory ability essential. 
Requires wide range of general knowl- 
edge + ability to work harmoniously 
with staff and public. Maturity and 
strong leadership are musts. Library 
in new 70,000 sq. ft., downtown build- 
ing. Challenging position with oppor- 
tunity for right person to grow with 
expanding reference: department. 
Open now. Salary $10,808; usual bene- 
fits, including annual cost-of-living 
raise. Assistant reference librarian: 
Opening grade position for MLS li- 
brarian. Prefer interest in outreach 
and/or aging programs. Easy adapt- 
ability to any task essential. Open De- 
cember 1. Salary $9,845 on January 1. 
Resume to: 





























Alice Green 

City Librarian 
Amarillo Public Library 

Box 2171 
Amarillo, TX 79105 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Information spe- 
cialist. ALA-accredited MLS; completion of: 
2 three-credit courses in information/refer- 
ence and distribution/retrieval of print and 
nonprint media; 1 three-credit course in 
audio-visual technology or its equivalent; 1 
three-credit course in learning resources 
selection; 1 three-credit course in library 
management. ERES for certification as 
secondary school! librarian in a school li- 
brary with 2 yrs.' administrative/supervisory 
position. Deadline January 5, 1977. Salary 
$13,500-$18,100. Send letter, resume, tran- 
scripts to Office of Personnel Services, Model 
Du School for the Deaf, Gallaudet 
College, Kendall Green, Washington, DC 20002. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


IOWA. Regional library administrator in 
northwest lowa, serving a 19-county area, 
headquartered in Sioux City. Plans, directs 
coordinates, and controls all staff employed 
by and activities undertaken by the regional 
library system. Extensive experience in public 
library work with minimum of 3 yrs. in an 
administrative capacity. MLS or equivalent 
combination of experience and training. Sal- 
ary range $14,000-$17,000. Send resume to 
Marcella Grotenhuis, Personnel Committee 
Chairperson, 532 Georgia Ave. S.W., Orange 
City, IA 51041. An equal-opportunity employer. 


IOWA. Children's librarian. Administer and 
provide print and audiovisual services to pre- 
School through sixth grade children. Must en- 
joy children. MLS or BA in elementary educa- 
tion with minor in library science. 40-hr. week. 
Salary $9,000--. Open January 1977, but will 
hold for winter term graduate. Please mail 
letter of application and resume to Dennis 
Davis, Dir., Ottumwa Public Library, 129 N. 
Court St., Ottumwa, IA 52501. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Assistant librarian (as- 
sistant director), December 15, 1976. 5th yr. 
degree ALA-accredited school, successful 
public library administrative experience, 
familiarity with public library business spre 
cedures — budgeting— bookkeeping. Starting 
salary based on qualifications within $11,193- 
$12,536 range. Excellent benefits. New $242 
million central building, 2 branches, book- 
mobile. Budget $422,000, circulation 586,000. 
Write to Robert G. Newman, Librarian, The 
Berkshire Athenaeum, 1 Wendell Ave., Pitts- 
field, MA 01201. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





p. See Te tea cri MUN E lee loda — Pie 
MICHIGAN. Librarian for county library in 
west Michigan. MLS + administrative experi- 
ence desired. Salary $12,650; pension, insur- 
ance and other benefits. Send resume to 
Charles Eberbach, Chrprsn. Mason County 
Library, Scottville, MI 49454. 





MISSOURI. Reference librarian for public li- 
brary with minimum 2 yrs.’ reference ex- 
perience and MLS from ALA-accredited school. 


Salary $10,300. Send applications by December 


15, 1976, to Everett Sanders, Dir., Springfield- 
Greene County Library, Box 737, Springfield, 
MO 65802. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 





OKLAHOMA. Assistant librarian for 6-county 
library system in primarily rural area. Require 
MLS from ALA-accredited school, some super- 
visory experience, keen interest in public 
service and children's work. Salary range 
$10,000—$14,000. Apply, including resume and 
3 references, to Chickasaw Library System, 22 
.Broadlawn Village, Ardmore, OK 73401. 


eo aaaaĖĖiħțe 


WISCONSIN. Director for a northern Wiscon- 
sin public library, which is the resource 
center for the Northwest Wisconsin Library 
System. MLS from ALA-accredited school; 5 
yrs.’ experience, with 3 in administrative 
position. Starting salary $14,000. Fringe bene- 
fits. Send resume and names of 3 references 
by January 1, 1977, to June West, 1122 N. 21st 
St., Superior, WI 54880. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 


SSS 


WISCONSIN. Rewarding and challenging posi- 
tion to head library in industrialized south- 
eastern Wisconsin community of 85,000. Li- 
brary system includes 4 branches employs 
71, and has an operating budget of $1 million. 
Applicants must have MLS or equivalent and 
7 yrs.' professional library experience includ- 
ing 5 yrs.' administration. Starting salary 
$20,370 -- impressive fully paid une 
benefit program. Send resume by December 
12, 1976, to City Personnel Office, Municipal 
Building, 625 52nd St., Kenosha, WI 53140. 
An affirmative-action employer. 


————— Él t 
SPECIAL LIBRARY 


—————— —— 


COLORADO. Assistant librarian with B.A. in 
1 of the arts or library science, preferably 
a combination of both. Some practical pro- 
fessional experience and typing necessary. 
1 foreign language preferred. 40 hrs., 5—6 days 
weekly. Salary $6,120—$7,000. Advancement 
possibility for imaginative „person, Send 
resume to the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
gonter 30 W. Dale St., Colorado Springs, CO 





es 
STATE LIBRARY 


— ÁÁÁ— 


ALABAMA. Consultant. Position open imme- 
diately. In this state library, the jobs have 
multi-responsibilities which will make you a 
more complete librarian. Responsibilities in- 
clude working with public libraries; consulting 
with institution libraries in developing a pro- 
gram for service; and the responsibility of 
federal program officer. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school; minimum 5 yrs.' experience 
referably with public libraries or state li- 
rary; usual benefits. Salary $13,286—$16,874. 
op to. Anthony W. Miele, Dir., Alabama 
Public Library Service, 6030 Monticello Dr., 
Montgomery, Ala. Mailing address: State of 
Alabama, Montgomery, AL 36130. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


—MM———— — M —— 


ALABAMA. Administrative assistant, Librarian 
M. Work with director in settin up work- 
shops, conferences, board meetings; draft 
documents, position statements, etc. for 
director's consideration in areas of specific 
professional concern; assist director in han- 
dling Correspondence of a professional nature; 
handle routine personnel problems; handle 
building supervision; perform other duties 
assigned. ALA-accredited MLS required. Sal- 
ary $11,076—$13,286; usual benefits. Position 
open immediately. Apply to Anthony W. 
Miele, Dir., Alabama Public Libra Service, 
6030 Monticello Dr., Montgomery, Ala. Mailing 
address: State of Alabama, Montgomery, AL 
36130. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


_—_— 
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INFORMATION 


-_eooooo 


HOW TO GET A U.S. GOVERNMENT JOB 
OVERSEAS (16 p.) discusses how jobs are 
filled. employment contracts, skills required, 
and lists addresses to which inquiries should 
be sent. $2.00, ppd. Opportunities Unlimited— 
39, Farmington, NM 87401. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


———————Ó— 


OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in eus ying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
aant lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 


oOo 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get Prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


LL 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 


—————————— 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
E Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 
1753. 


—————————————— D 


WE FIND BOOKS! Free International Search. 
Exclusive “Want Lists" invited. Realistic 
prices. Eva Davis Books, 107 Prince Charles, 
Williamsburg, VA 23185. 


————————————— 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La- 
Grange, IL 60525. 


——————————— 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


————————C 


NEW TOOL FOR EDUCATORS: Self-help ideas 
for minorities appear regularly in our inter- 
racial magazine. Entertaining, too. Includes 
personalities, travelogues, rap columns, fic- 
tion. $2.25 + .50 postage for 3-month trial 
subscription. Contact Transracial, Box 1539-3, 
Opa Locka, FL 33055. 


————————M 


BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college |i- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 


—————————— 


PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 


———— 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELL- 
ERS, INC., 101 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10003. 
We Buy: Would like to hear of periodical back- 
files of scholarly significance, individual titles 
or entire collections, surplus to your present 
needs. We Sell: We carry one of the most 
comprehensive inventories of periodicals in 
all fields and languages and are a major sup- 
plier to academic libraries in all parts of the 
world. Call or write Mr. Becker. 


—————— 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


ee ue RON PRESA? 
ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


———————————————————— 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 
Send want lists. Magazine Center, Room 405, 
145 W. 29 St., New York, NY 10001. 


——————————————— 


BACK ISSUES—from our holdings—any title, 
any date, and questions. Way’s Magazines 
Unlimited, Box AL-193, Seattle, WA 98111. 


err M 


THANKS for Keeping us so busy that we had 
no time for selecting and addressing our 
customary Season's Greetings. Please accept 
our heartiest wishes in this manner. Albert 
J. Phiebig Inc., Foreign Books & Periodicals, . 
Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


—_—_—_— a 


RADICAL AMERICA, a 
journal, now in its 10th r., publishes articles 
on labor, women's li eration, black his- 
tory and politics, popular culture, communi 
rectly socialist movements  abroa $ 
women’s history, and contemporary problems, 
Pe unie d racism and sexism. Many of our 
articles have been widely assigned as re- 
served reading in college libraries, Several 
have become so popular that they have been 
printed in pamphlet form: "Women in Ameri- 
can Society: an Analytical History,” “The 
Political Economy of acism," “The Femin- 
ization of the Clerical Labor Force,” “Racism 
and Busing in Boston,” “Worker Militancy in 
the 1930's,” “A Report on the Revolution in 
Portugal,” “Organizing Women Clerical and 
Service Workers.” One year library subscrip- 
tions for 6 issues cost $18. From Radical 
America, Box B, N. Cambridge, MA 02140. 


eo 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS: v. 1-84 (1907-Febru- 
ary 9, 1976). First four decennial indexes. 
Volumes bound through 1971. Condition ex- 
cellent. All offers considered. Deadline De- 
cember 31, 1976. Write: Serials Department, 
porte Dakota State University Library, Fargo, 


E a T 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


——— ÀM— 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


er M 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children's libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also, and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headin Wi Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publish qe 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 6064: 


————— MM 


MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


—————MM MÀ 


PHRASE-INDEX and SUBJECT-INDEX are as- 
tonishing new reference tools. For samples 
and details write MARC Research, Box 40035, 
Washington, DC 20016. 


et I ios 
EMBLEMS CUSTOM EMBROIDERED: for your 
club, library. Minimum 10. TLM22, 1929 E. 
52nd, Indianapolis, IN 46205, (317) 257-1424. 
——— Se SS 


MICROFORMS. Good second-hand microfilm 
of periodicals of established micropublishers 


bi-monthly socialist 


.bought and sold. Write or call Microforms 


International Marketing Company, Fairview 
Park, Elmsford, NY 10523, (914) 592-9141. 


——————ÀÀ 


LIBRARY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

available. New concept provides a complete 

reporting system with emphasis on cost-con- 

trol techniques. Installation includes person- 

nel training and follow-up service. Irving 

b Hae Cons., 8655 N. Olcott Ave., Niles, 
6i l 


e E rsen a e ME 
TOURS 


————— MÀ 


VISIT WORLD-FAMOUS LIBRARIES—save $$ 
on all travel—Travelwise, a quarterly bulletin 
issued by  libn.-world ' traveler. Uncovers 
thrifty, choice charters, hotels, etc. Send $6 
for year's subs. to Box 258, Monmouth, OR 
07361. Unique gift idea! 
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AV hink of a library with NO WOMEN ADMITTED 
j È etched in stone over its entrance, where only 
books by men would be allowed and magazines would be 
censored to eliminate articles by women. Such were the 
wishes of Townsend M. Zink, a prominent Iowa attorney 
who died September 11, 1930, leaving an estate of “between 
$40,000 and $80,000.” 

His will directed that this money be placed in a trust fund 
for seventy-five years, when the accrued sum was to be used 
to set up a library in LeMars, Iowa, a library that was to be 
open “to all. . ., regardless of religious faith, political affilia- 
tion, color, race, or nationality, or place of residence,” except 
that “no woman shall at any time, under any pretense or for 
any purpose be allowed inside the library, . . . or have any 
say about any thing concerned therewith.” 

. Zink stipulated that 25 percent of the estate be “invested 
in the best, most reliable and authentic books, maps, charts, 
works of art, magazines, and other authentic works.” Nothing 
was to be excluded “on account of any theory, philosophy, 
ethics, religion, or language”; but unless it was the work of 
a man it was not to “be allowed inside or outside the building 
or upon the premises.” 

Zink wanted the library and the building to be exempt 
from all taxes and assessments. The trustee and two men 
from the local community, with the assistance of the librar- 
ian, were to manage the library and prescribe rules and 
regulations consistent with the will. The library was to be 
opened “not less than eight hours during the day, and two 
hours each evening.” The materials in the library were not 
to circulate, and were to be selected by a committee of three 
men appointed by the highest state court. These men could 
not be associated with any religious organization, live in the 
community where the library was located, or be under forty 
years of age. One of them had to be “a critic of books and 
literature.” 

Probably in anticipation of the difficulties his will would 
create, Zink made detailed provisions for both the transfer of 
the library to another town and the liquidation of the estate. 
In addition to the trust fund for the library, Zink left five 
dollars to his daughter and nothing to his wife, except "f 
she shall wish to reside in my present homestead, after my 
death, she shall have the option to rent it for forty dollars per 
month." He explained that his *intense hatred of women" 
was “the result of my experiences with women, observations 
of them, and study of all literatures and philosophical works 
relating thereto.” 

Within several days of his death, news of Zink's will was 
reported on the front page of many of America’s leading 
newspapers, and European news agencies were equally in- 
terested in information and sidelights. The local newspaper, 
the LeMars Sentinel, sensed a “tendency to ridicule the be- 
quest,” but “a growing disinclination to pass this distinction” 
to another community. 


pares Seg Ee MM ELA E 
James G. Neal is a doctoral candidate at Columbia’s School 
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The publicity for LeMars “would have cost millions of dol- 
lars at regular advertising rates” or come only as a result of 
“an earthquake or a flood killing thousands,” and would draw 
tourists driving “far out of their way to see the town where 
lived the womanhater.” 


One person who did come to LeMars as a result of the 
news was Zink’s daughter by a previous marriage, Mrs. Mar- 
garetta Becker of Los Angeles, who sought to overturn the 
provisions of the will. 

Her objections were that “at the date of making said pre- 
tended will,” her father “was of unsound mind,” that he “was 
afflicted with monomania, exhibiting said affliction in an in- 
sane and unsound dislike for all women,” and that “such 
hatred wholly incapacitated T. M. Zink to make a valid will 
touching the rights of his daughter, as his hatred for women 
amounted to an obsession.” 

In March 1931 the case came up for a hearing, and after 
only one witness was heard, the famous “womanless library” 
will was broken. This witness was Dr. George Donahoe, su- 
perintendent of the state hospital at Cherokee, who had stud- 
ied a large package of letters Zink had written to his daughter. 
He testified that “Mr. Zink was suffering from a classic case 
of sexual paranoia, which is a form of insanity that is chronic, 
progressive and incurable, and which has for its symptoms 
a marked egotism and suspicion.” 

Dr. Donahoe further noted Zink’s obsession with the female 
sex, and how he had displaced the ordinary conception of 
God with a “female creatress who is malicious, capricious, 
and thoroughly unreliable.” This creatress created men for 
her own amusement and invented women “for the same rea- 
son that she invented diseases, wars, calamities, for the sole 
purpose of tormenting men.” 

A hope expressed in Zink’s letters was to be “annihilated” . 
when he died, so that he wouldn't have to *associate with 
women in either heaven or hell." On the basis of this testi- 
mony, and with no objections from the attorney representing 
LeMars, the will was thrown out, and the estate awarded to 
Mrs. Becker. 

Economic conditions deteriorated during the six months 
after Zink's death, and the value of the estate shrank to some 
$95,000. In addition, numerous claims were made on the 
estate, including one woman's for $10,000, and by the time 
the court overturned the will only about $10,000 was left. 
The municipal authorities, fearing that a court fight would 
result in the lawyers’ getting the balance of the estate, de- 
cided not to press their claims. Even so, the special adminis- 
trator, William Schafer, presented a $717 bill, and attorney 
Fred Free, who had only asked two questions in court, de- 
manded $2,500. 

The fates—or was it the creatress?—would not let up on 
Zink's library. Soon after the administrator of the estate had 
lowered the insurance principal on Zink's private book col- 
lection, a fire destroyed this last remnant of a misogynist's 
misdirected bibliomania. o 
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information in dozens of outdated and 


incomplete sources? THE PUBLISHERS 
TRADE LIST ANNUAL 1976 tells you all. In 
seconds you'll be able... 

eto find all titles in à particular publisher's 
series 
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eto find a publisher's overseas 
representatives 

eto learn about discount schedules 

eto identify a book when only the publisher is 
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eto find the latest addresses and phone 
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PTLA 76 puts at your fingertips the specially 
prepared catalogs of 1,353 „S. publishers 
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e Religious History 

e Black Studies 

e Classical Studies 
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e Entomology 
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Order it now. Just $45.00 the 6-volume set. 
ISBN 0-8352-0896-6. ISSN 0079-7855. LC 4- 
12648. September, 1976. 


Order from: R.R. Bowker Order Dept., 
P.O. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


Outside U.S —Bowker, Erasmus House, Epping. Essex, England 


All orders plus shipping and handling. Sales tax added where 
applicable. Price is subject to change and slightly higher outside 
the U.S. and its territories. 
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